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VOL.  V. 


What !  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the  pen, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men, 

Lash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star ; 

Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 

Lights  of  the  church,  orguardiansof  the  laws  ! 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain , 

Follies  and  vices,  e'en  in  Lewis'  reign, 

Could  Laureat  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage, 

And  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage, 

And  /not  strip  the  gilding  of  a  knave, 

Unplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man's  tool  or  slave! 

1  will,  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause, 

HEAR  THIS,  AND  TREMBLE,  YE  WHO 'SCAPE  THE  LAWS. 

POPE. 
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PREFACE. 


On  completing  our  fifth  volume  we  feel  ourselves  cal- 
led upon,  not  so  much  by  custom  as  gratitude,  to  the 
renewal  of  our  former  pledges,  and  to  make  our  obeisance 
to  our  friends  who  have  so  cheeringly  invited  us  to  a 
continuance  of  our  labours  by  a  support  as  liberal  as  it 
is  grateful  to  our  private  feelings.  Uninfluenced  by  party 
prejudice,  unbiassed  by  private  resentment,  our  strictures 
have  been  directed  to  the  wholesome  castigation  of  vice, 
and  to  the  support  of  the  cause  of  virtue  :  in  this  cause 
we  feel  that  we  have  deserved  public  favor,  and  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  egotism,  or  of  vain  boasting,  we 
trust  we  shall  be  permitted  to  say  that  our  future  con- 
duct will  be  such  as  has  characterized  our  later  numbers, 
and  which  appears,  by  our  increasing  sale,  to  have  ob- 
tained for  us  the  approbation  of  our  readers.  It  will  be 
distinguished  by  good  humour,  and  an  extra  portion  of 
playful  satire,  by  the  exposure  of  imposture,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  folly.  We  may  venture  to  '  cut  beyond  the  wound* 
in  the  former  case  ;  but  in  the  latter,  where  it  is  harm- 
less, we  shall  consider  the  manner  with  more  anger  than 
the  man.  In  personal  satire  we  shall  not  relax,  but  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  charges  of  malignity,  or  of  libeller, 
to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  the  corruption  of  modern  times, 
or  restrain  the  vices  of  the  depraved,  by  singling  him  out 
as  the  Cain  of  the  land,  the  object  of  merited  detestation  ; 
but  let  the  man  of  worth,  or  the  woman  of  virtue,  ap- 
proach us  with  confidence:  we  will  engrave  their  names 
on  the  page  of  honor,  on  the  tablets  of  truth  and  memory, 
and  their  failings  point  out  with  respect  and  delicacy. 
Strong  vices  alone  require  strong  castigation ;  the  rank 
vol.  v. 
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weed  alone  turns  the  reaper's  scythe,  and  requires  extra 
force  to  be  cut  down.  Mild  in  reproving,  what  mildness 
can  correct,  we  shall  pursue  with  severity  the  insidious 
profligate  who,  loose  like  a  beast  of  prey  upon  society, 
basks  in  every  haunt,  lurks  in  wily  ambush  on  every 
lovely  plant  of  society,  and  too  often  succeeds  in  render- 
ing woman  wretched,  and  destroying  the  peace  of  man — 
him  will  vve  pursue,  unmask,  and  lay  open  to  detection. 
We  will  not  spare  him,  for  at  his  heart,  the  very  source 
of  corruption,  there  germs  a  brazen  apathy  to  reproof, 
which  nothing  but  the  brand  of  infamy  can  shake,  or 
rouse  to  remorseful  suffering. 

The  natural  obstacles  which  impede  the  progress  of  a' 
satirist  are  neither  beyond  our  industry,  or  our  means  in 
surmounting  :   they  are  those  of  every  corrector  of  false 
taste,  or  of  bad  passions.     The  host  of  enemies  arrayed 
against  us  are  phalanxed  by  envy,  detraction,  and  disap- 
pointment.    We  fear  them  not,  nor  shall  they  impede 
our  firm  unshaken   step ;    the  school-boy  loves  not  the 
rod  that  has  smitten  him,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a 
better  inclination  towards  us  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
we  have  castigated,  or  who  are  trembling  at  our  lash.     At 
the  request  of  a  few  correspondents  whose  opinions  we 
value,  some  trifling  alterations  in  our  plan  will  take  place 
with  the  beginning  of  our  next  volume — alterations  tend- 
ing rather  to  increase  the  varieties  of  each  number  than 
that  of  superseding  the  departments  of  the  past. 

To  conclude,  our  efforts  shall  rather  gain  strength 
with  every  number  than  relax  :  we  have  gained  great 
favor,  and  it  shall  be  our  unremitting  study  to  continue 
and  deserve  it. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our  caricature  speaks  for  itself;  and  though  Napoleon  has 
escaped,  our  design  has  scarcely  exaggerated  the  distress  and 
confusion  of  his  followers. 

It  should  have  been  observed  in  the  article  on  Mr.  Soane's  - 
projection,  that  the  case  was  brought  before  the  quarter-sessions, 
and  on  the  magistrates  refusing  to  receive  it  without  a  manda- 
mus, was  carried  up  to  the  King's  Bench.  The  name  of  the 
architect  who  built  Mr.  Pearce's  projection,  was  not  Walker, 
but  Pilkington.  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  since  preferred  the  informal 
tion  before  two  other  magistrates;  but  Mr.  Neve  and  Miv 
Baker  differing  in   opinion,  it  was  not  heard. 

Additional  and  original  memoirs  of  Mons.  De  Ch — - — , 

the  dentist,  shall  be  given  in  our  next. 

Sir  Godfrey  Webster  and  the  Covent-garden  stag  hounds  ? 
requires  confirmation. 

Our  Kendal  correspondent  would  lay  us  under  considerable 
obligations,  by  the  communication  of  one  or  two  of  his  satirical 
and  humorous  compositions. 

4i  Clevedon's  proud  alcove" — "the  bower  of  wanton  Shrews- 
bury and  love" — has  not  escaped  our  observation. 

Dr.  Cantwell,  the  rector  of  P ,  shall  meet  with  the  at- 
tention that  his  godly  and  multifarious  avocations  merit. 

Has  our  Whip  correspondent  been  deterred  by  menace,  or 
precluded  by  absence  from  the  continuation  of  his  entertaining 
articles  ? 

We  thank  Theatricus  for  his  hint,  but  cannot  see  its  utility. 

Z.*s  favor  has  been  received. 

Were  our  advice  to  our  Salisbury  friend  of  no  other  service, 
it  would  certainly  tend  to  cool  his  fever. 

Fashionable  Biography,  No.  I.  in  our  next,  as  also  Fashion- 
able Chit-Chat. 

We   shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  again  from  our  friend   Mr* 
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The    PORTRAITURE    of    a    CLERICAL 
HYPOCRITE. 


*'  IF  the  things  stated  in  the  hook  are  true,  they  are  matter  of  very  serious 
consideration  to  every  one,  who  wishes  well  to  the  interests  of  Religion, 
and  of  Society  at  large." — Lord  Ellenborough's  Charge,  p.  98 — In  the 
report  of  a  Trial — Nightingale  v.  Stockdale,  March  ilth,  1809, 


With  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  and  sorrow  we 
-set  about  recording-  the  acts  of  a  man  who  for  several 
years  has  obtruded  himself  upon  the  notice  of  the  public, 
and  who  has  obtained  from  a  certain  religious  sect  their 
good  opinion  and  their  friendship,  but  who  from  a  fatal 
perversion  of  the  unbounded  confidence  (thus  unhappily 
for  society  and  for  himself)  placed  in  him,,  called  down 
the  most  marked  disgrace,  and  perhaps  will  eventually 
involve  his  dearest  and  nearest  connections  ia  utter  and 
irretrievable  ruin. 

The  conduct  of  a  clergyman  is  at  all  times  the  subject 
of  severe  and  scrutinizing  observation.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  mouth-piece  of  morality,  as  the  model  for  imitation, 
and  the  guide  to  truth.  But  should  he  swerve  from  the 
path  of  rectitude,  should  his  actions  and  conduct  be  hos- 
tile to  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing  and  virtue,  he  then  be- 
comes the  common  talk;  he  is  condemned  for  his  vi- 
ces, and  his  backsli dings  raise  up  against  him  a  host 
of  enemies.  To  have  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes 
(for  we  can  allow  to  him  the  imperfections  of  hu- 
man  nature,)  he  should   at  least  be  grateful    for    the 
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A  ^      His  criminal  career* 

distinguishing  favours  of  Providence,  and  so  regulate 
bis  actions  that  they  escape  general  reprobation.  He 
should  do  more—he  should  be  thankful  for  the  good 
which  is  placed  before  him,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  sad  situation  of  thousands 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  denied  those  blessings  which  he 
shares,  so  conduct  himself  that  when  he  lays  down  his 
bead  upon  the  pillow  of  sleep,  he  may,  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  disposer  of  worldly  things, 
gratefully  ejaculate, 

"  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord  !  that  thou  hast  been  pleased 
to  throw  thy  protecting  shield  around  my  unworthy 
bead.  I  pray  thee  then,  that  thou  wouldst  be  pleased 
to  continue  my  heart  in  a  right  course,  so  that  when 
called  to  give  an  account  of  my  actions  before  thy  hea- 
venly throne,  I  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy  sight.'* 

The  facts  we  have  before  us  will  not  admit  of  a  hope 
that  our  present  subject  can  offer  up  to  the  throne  of 
divine  grace  any  such  prayer.  His  crimes  are  manifold— 
we  trust  and  hope  that  his  repentance  and  amendment 
may  in  some  measure  atone  for  the  commission  of  them. 
"  There  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons."  Our  respect  for  the 
cloth  would  have  made  the  task  which  we  have  taken 
upon  ourselves  less  severe  and  irksome  had  it  been  our 
fate  to  record  the  foul  actions  of  a  layman;  but  he  has 
voluntarily  dragged  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  insulted 
justice — the  error  belongs  to  his  own  conduct — the  re- 
gret is  wholly  ours. 

In  taking  a  short  view  of  his  nefarious  dealings — of 
his  hypocritical  conduct — and  consequently  of  his  total 
disregard  to  the  dictates  of  honour,  we  shall  in  pity  sup- 
press some  of  the  most  prominent  and  wickedly  marked 
actions  which  he  has  committed  against  the  honour,  the 
peace,  arid  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and  merely 
detail  some  of  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
so  conspicuously  betrayed  that  confidence  which  it 
should  have  been  his  pride  and  his  study  to  maintain. 


His  flight  from  Macclesfield.  $ 

It  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault  that  he  for- 
sook after  having  embraced  for  many  years  the  Wesleyan 
faith,  and  sought  communion  with  the  Unitarians.  If  he 
was  chiefly  induced  so  to  do  by  a  well-grounded  convic- 
tion that  their  tenets  were  more  agreeable  to  the  Most 
High,  he  was  right.  But  in  taking  leave  of  Maccles- 
field, till  then  the  place  of  his  observations,  and  even  of 
Ms  actions ;  if  he  did  induce  an  eminent  solicitor  to  fol- 
low him  to  London  in  the  stage-coach,  and  threaten  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law,  it  was  to  his  good  fortune 
that  he  was  indebted  for  escape.  The  solicitor  believed 
his  promise  of  amendment  sincere;  he  thought  a  lesson 
of  forbearance  might  work  reformation,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  in  commuting  the  punishment  of  crime,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  restoring,  till  then,  a  lost  man  to  the  bosom  of 
society,  was  an  action  which  in  the  eye  of  mercy  would 
be  acceptable  and  beneficial. 

He  thought  wrong ;  for  the  crime  which  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  and  the  friendship  of  the  sect  of  Uni- 
tarians, was  but  the  precursor  of  a  continuance  in  error. 
It  is  true,  with  that  cupidity  which  cunning  and  de- 
praved men  at  ail  times  look  danger  in  the  face,  he 
conceived  that  the  deprivation  of  personal  liberty,  un- 
attended with  the  loss  of  life,  was  not  so  disgraceful  as 
the  latter  alternative.  To  become  honest  was  not  con- 
genial with  his  nature.  To  prey  upon  the  credulity  and 
the  generosity  of  mankind  was  to  him  the  most  desira- 
ble mode  of  acting.  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
might  have  taught  him  that  there  is  more  real  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  in  the  possession  of  a  clear  and  upright 
conscience  than  ail  the  worldly  goods  which  he  could 
obtain  by  fraud,  or  artifice  can  possibly  bestow. 

A  desire,  however,  to  live  profusely,  led  him  to  the 
commission  of  frauds,  which  have  now  humbled  him 
into  the  dust.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  describe 
all  his  crimes.  A  few  of  them  only  we  shall  select. 
Notoriety  he  considered  as  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes ;  and  this  opinion  it  was  most 
undoubtedly  which  seated  him  at  the  table  of  a  public 
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dinner,  given  at  .the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Cobbett.  He  knew  that  if  he  made  a  speech,  the 
newspaper  reporters,  good  souls,  would  give  his  name 
and  his  opinions  to  the  public.  The  side  which  he  took 
wras  very  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  his  new  sectarian 
friends ;  they  gloried  in  his  conduct,  and  for  a  moment 
forgot  that  a  teacher  of  the  word  of  God  should  not  be  a 
political  preacher  at  a  drunken  tavern  dinner.  Security 
in  his  honour  was  the  result;  many  most  respectable  and 
worthy  men  were  duped  by  his  seeming  virtue — they 
took  by  theliand  this  pseudo-Wesleyan,  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  whole  sect,  and  procured  for  him 
their  friendship.  With  a  host,  therefore,  of  the  best 
characters  at  his  command,  should  his  intentions  be 
suspected,  he  immediately  began  a  scene  of  depredations, 
and  the  line  he  principally  chose  for  the  exercise  of  his 
infamous  talents,  was  of  all  others — the  bookselling. 
Behold  then  this  reverend  seer  commence  purchaser 
and  seller  of  books  by  wholesale.  Behold  him  travel 
to  the  shop  of  two  respectable  persons  in  that  line, 
in  Fleet-street,  and  obtain  under  false  pretences  books 
at  various  times,  to  the  amount  of  350/.  which  he  im- 
mediately handed  over  to  the  auction  bookseller,  and 
receive  about  one  third  less  than  their  value.  These 
books  were  sold  to  him  upon  his  assurance  that  they 
were  for  several  friends ;  one  parcel  was  delivered  at  a 
Friend's  house  in  Bridge-street,  as  for  thai  friend ;  but 
our  reverend  hypocrite  took  care  to  be  at  the  house  the 
moment  they  were  delivered,  and  to  remove  them  almost 
instantly  in  a  coach,  and  to  turn  them  into  cash.  In- 
numerable are  the  pranks  which  he  has  played  in  this 
manner.  From  another  person  in  Gos well-street,  he  ob- 
tained ,s£200's  worth,  under  the  specious  pretext  that  he 
would  secure  for  him  the  appointment  of  bookseller  to  a 
society,  to  which  he  falsely  pretended  he  had  been  ap- 
poin  ed  librarian,  and  of  course  furnished  with  authority 
to  o;ivethe  order.  These  books  were  sold  by  one  of  the 
most  respectable  houses  in  Paternoster-row,  to  the 
Goswell-street  bookseller,  who  pledged  his  notes  for  the 
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amount.  Some  of  these  books,  when  he  offered  them  for 
sale  to  certain  booksellers  near  Finsbury,  he  stated  to 
them  were  taken  by  him  in  lieu  of  cash,  for  works 
which  he  had  written  for  other  booksellers  in  the  Strand, 
near  to  Charing  Cross. 

It  would  swell  this  article  to  a  length  which  such  a  cha* 
racterdoes  not  deserve  to  detail  all  his  crimes,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  his  profligacy  and 
excessive  love  of  profusion  induced  him  to  make  attempts 
upon  the  credulity  of  other  tradesmen  in  different  lines  of 
life.  For  instance,  he  obtained  from  a  silversmith  in  Fleet- 
street,plate  to  the  value  of  150/.  The  caution  of  this  trades-' 
man  was  lulled  to  rest  by  the  knowledge  of  his  apparently 
respectable  character,  and  his  being  a  trust-worthy  man. 
Having  run  for  a  length  of  time  this  race  of  vice,  and 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  exposure,  he  fled  from  his 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clerkenwell,  but  not  be- 
fore his  creditors  had  applied  to  certain  magistrates  for 
their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  him  to  a  cri- 
minal bar.     So  much  of  an  adept  was  he  in  the  quirks  of 
law,  that  he  had  taken  care  by  bills  to  avoid  the  fangs  of 
a  police  officer  (at  least  it  was  the  grave  opinion  of  the 
bench  that  he  could  not  be  made  amenable  to  a  criminal 
process  ;)  but  fearful  too  of  the  civil  officer,  he  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  "wandered  up  and  down  the  country," 
until  at  length  he  has  fixed  his  abode  near  Barbican. 

This  person  had  the  hardihood  about  three  years  since 
to  complain  in  a  public  court  of  justice  of  an  attack 
upon  his  good  character.  His  good  character!  Dare  a 
man  talk  of  his  good  character  when  proof  has  been  ad- 
duced that  he,  by  a  series  of  frauds  and  lies,  has  obtained 
possession  of  honest  men's  goods  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing them  into  cash  ? 

He  has  written  many  books  for  time-serving  purposes. 
He  can  either  be  a  Methodist  or  a  Socinian,just  as  it  suits 
him  for  worldly  purposes.  He  may  publish  his  "  Por- 
traitures of  different  religions  ;"  but  his  publications  will 
only  shew  him  to  the  world  as  an  apostate  from  the  cause 
of  truth  and  of  virtue,  and  a  rank  dissembler  and  hypocrite, 
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A  variety  of  letters  written  by  him,  have  lately  bee^ 
published:  they  consist  of  answers  to  charges  made 
by  the  parties  whom  he  has  imposed  upon,  and  contain* 
some  remarkable  passages,  as  the  following  extracts  will 
shew : 

"  Letter  to  Mr.  L— <- — . 

"  Old  Harry  has  thrown  his  club  over  me,  &c.  This  thing 
will  certainly  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  Letter  to  Mr.  S L . 

*'  These  and  these  only  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me  tc* 
deprecate  your  threat  of  a  "  criminal  prosecution"  and  per- 
haps if  I  knew  the  dreadful  charge  (for  I  protest  I  do  not)  I 
should  probably  dread  it  still  more ;  for  ought  I  know  it  may 
be  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye.  For  God's  sake  relieve 
my  mind  by  giving  me  two  lines  of  explanation,  &c.  &c." 

Letter  to  Mr.  P .. 

"  My  dear  sir, 
(t  Finding  that  much — very  much  depends  upon  the  footing 
I  stand  with  my  religious   connections,  I   have  called  on   Mr. 

p — 9  and  explained  the  matter  to   him  in   a  manner  that 

gives  him  satisfaction,  and  now  I  have  to  request,  quite  for 
your  sake  as  much  as  my  own,  that  you  will  express  yourself 
to  him,  should  he  call  upon  you,  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
possible  concerning  me.  I  told  him,  what  in  fact,  was  true  that 
I  told  you  the  books  were  for  a  friend,  fyc.  If  I  am  descri- 
bed as  "  a  swindler,  a  rascal,  a  villain,  #c."  a  time  will  come 
when  you  will,  though  not  excuse  my  errors,  pardon  my  of* 
fences,  &c." 

These  are  the  principal  extracts  which  we  think  neces- 
sary to  make.  But  they  prove  beyond  question,  that  in 
his  own  conscience  he  felt  that  he  committed  crimes 
which  would  bring  down  upon  his  head  the  severest 
penalties.  He  supplicates  his  injured  friends  to  shew 
mercy  in  the  most  abject  and  degrading  language* 

When  men  fall ,  how  is  their  state  reduced!  Yet  very 
probably  this  man,  should  he  escape  the  perils  which  tit 
present  seem  to  environ  him,  may  start  again  into  life 
with  an  unblushing  front,  such  as  marked  hfs  face,  when 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  metropolis^  after  his- 
flight  from  Macclesfield. 


(   o  ) 

ON  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  PARLIAMENTS. 

Sir, 

A  free  and  fair  representation  of  the  people  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  that  harmony  in  our  constitu- 
tion, which  for  ages  has  been  so  justly  a(Jmired,so  necessa- 
ry to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  that  a  brief  enquiry  into  the  antiquity  and  consti- 
tution of  this  great  council  of  the  nation  may  at  the  present 
moment  be  interesting  if  not  useful — it  will  at  least  shew 
tis  what  we  have  lost  by  corrupt  influence,  and  what  our 
ancestors  enjoyed  in  those  dark  ages,  when  despotism  was 
considered  to  be  overwhelming,  and  the  subject  in  a  state 
of  bondage.  Among  erudite  men  I  shall  gain  little  credit 
for  my  deductions,  because  my  sources  of  information 
have  been  equally  theirs ;  but  among  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  I  should  wish  to  be  attentively  heard,  because 
to  them  I  may  be  able  to  advance  some  facts  unknown 
before,  and  shew  them  their  rights  and  privileges  in  a 
true  light — a  light  which  their  ordinary  pursuits  possibly 
might  have  prevented  their  viewing  itin.  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  Carew,  was  originally  monarchical,  and  has  always 
been  governed  by  a  sovereign  aided  by  his  councils  :  those 
councils  were  composed  of^  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
according  to  Mr.  Petyt  and  hord  Coke:  to  use  the  words 
of  the  latter,  he  says,  after  quoting  a  great  many  autho- 
rities, "  therefore  there  were  parliaments  unto  which  the 
knights  and  burgesses  were  summoned  both  before  and 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror."  Mr.  Petyt 
writes  that  the  freemen  or  commons  of  England,  as  now 
called  and  distinguished  from  the  great  lords,  were  pans 
essentialis  et  comtituens&w  essential  and  constituent  part  of 
the  IV ittena- gemot,  commune  concilium.  Baronagium 
Anglm,ov  parliament  in  the  times  of  the  British,  Saxon,  or 
Norman  governments.  Speiman  says,"  King  Ethelbert 
summoned  a  parliament  called  Commune  concilium  tarn 
cleriquam  pepnli,  anno  60.3.     But  there  are  many  records 

voL  v.  c 
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of  the  people's  having  at  a  very  eariy  period  a  voice  in 
the  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  fast  coeval  with 
monarchy  itself;  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  occupying 
very  narrow  limits  by  proving  by  abundant  evidence,  that 
fact  for  which  one  or  two  will  be  fully  sufficient :  that  the 
people  had  a  powerful  voice  in  the  framing  of  all  laws,  in 
the  passing  of  all  acts  is  certain — cum  tharris,  baronibus, 
et  populo,  runs  the  wittena-gemot  held  by  Ethelwolf  in 
the  year  855,  when  a  tenth  was  given  to  the  church — 
and  in  the  35th  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  find 
the  assent  of  the  people  expressed  as  follows,  "  Hoc  enim 
factum  fint  par  commune  consilium,  et  assenstjm  om- 
nium episcoporum,  principum,  procerum,  comitum,  et 
omnium,  sapientum,  seriorum,  et  populorum  totius  reg- 
ni."  Thus,  Sir,  in  th«  earliest  ages  you  will  perceive  law 
and  reason  prevailed,  and  the  people  had  a  voice  in  what- 
ever affected  themselves.  William  the  conqueror  even  in 
his  conquest  felt  how  necessary  it  was  to  support  the 
customs  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  called  a  council 
of  the  nation  to  determine  what  they  were.  However 
from  this  period  there  are  no  proofs  on  record  of  the 
commons  having  been  summoned  until  the  49th  of 
Henry  3d,  when  knights  of  the  shire  were  directed  to 
be  chosen, — Mr.  Petyt  writes  with  great  confidence  that 
citizens  and  burgesses  were  expressly  summoned  in  the 
16th  of  King  John,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
Although  the  record  he  quotes  as  his  authority  is  by  no 
means  conclusive  evidence,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
monarchs  of  those  ages  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
call  these  national  councils,  and  they  were  never  sum- 
moned but  when  circumstances  of  more  than  an  ordinary 
nature  required  that  such  an  expedient  should  be  resorted 
to.  Henry  III.  no  sooner  gained  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands  by  the  defeat  of  Simon  Montfort 
the  F?rl  of  Leicester,  than  he  dismissed  the  parliament, 
and  in  future  summoned  only  the  barons.  In  the  18th  of 
Edward  the  first  the  commons  wTere  again  assembled, each 
count}/  being  summoned  to  send  two  knights  of  the  shire ; 
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in  the  22d  they  were  summoned   again;  and  in  the   23d 
of  the  same    reign   writs   were  issued   for   electing  two 
knights  of  the  shire — two  citizens  for  each  city,  and  two 
burgesses  for  each  borough  ;  the  writ  expressing  ad  comu- 
lend  et   conseniiend,  which    is   very    material,  the   word 
const  ntietid  giving  the  legislative  power.  From  this  period 
parliaments    were    permanently     established.      Having 
thus  established  the  early  existence  of  the    right  ot  the 
people's   sending    their  representatives   to  the  national 
senate,  let    us  now  enquire  into   how   that  right    was 
exercised,     and    on  what   grounds    adopted.       It    cer- 
tainly originated  in  the    first  constitution  of  monarchy, 
when  the  claimant  of  sovereignty  resorted  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  be  elected  :  this  may  be  easily  proved  by  re- 
ferring to  early  British  history,  where  we  shall  find  instan- 
ces of  obscure  peasants,who  having  fallen  into  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  have  been  called  by  the  suffrages  of  their  com- 
rades to  command,  and  to  the  sovereign  power.     In  the 
first  instance,  then,  in  the  army  was  vested  the  elective 
voice — in  the  second,  as  monarchy  became  more  establish- 
ed, more  settled,  it  was  vested  in  the  landholders,  mer- 
chants, and  traders,  who  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  state  and  the   army  ;  the  great  landholders  forming 
the  house    of  barons ;     the  merchants  and  traders  the 
lower  house  of  citizens  and  burghe  %     Knights   of  the 
ahire,  who  by  the  bye  were  a  sort  of  petty  barons,  were  at 
first  elected  by  the  commonalty  of  the  county,  which  by 
the  explanation  of  Lord  Coke,  means  freeholders  in  general ; 
but  by  the  statute  of  Henry  the  VI.  they  are  restrained 
to  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  yearly — Mr.  Frynne  is  of 
opinion  that  every  inhabitant  and  commoner  in  each  coun- 
ty had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  knights.     ' 

The  right  of  election  for  cities  and  boroughs  was 
vested  in  the  commonalty  at  large,  or  restrained  to  parti- 
cular bodies  within  the  same,  who  contributed  to  the 
charge.  In  boroughs  incorporate,  the  body  corporate  were 
only  liable  to  the  charge,  and  in  them  only  was  vested 
the  right  of  election ;    but  when  the  vote  was  in  the  com- 
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munity  at  large,  and  the  poorer  classes  did  not  or  could 
not  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  state,  then  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  those   inhabitants  paying 
scot  and  lot.     Thus  was  the  right  of  being  represented 
properly    secured   to   the  people,  and  wholesome   and 
salutary  was  the  law,  but  it  was  nevertheless  considered 
burthensorne  ;  and  there  are  many  instances  on  record  of 
the  people's  praying  to  be  relieved  from  sending  represen- 
tatives, and  this  arose  from  the  representatives  being  paid 
by  his  constituents  instead  of  paying  for  his  seat,  and  he 
being  wholly  incapacitated  from  holding  any  office   or  re~ 
ceivbig  any  emolument  from   under  the  crown.     He  was 
sent  to  parliament  as  the  advocate  of  the  people— of  the 
people  only,  in  direct  opposition  to  and  guarding  against 
aggressions  proposed  by  the  sovereign  power.    It  was  not 
the  place  but  the  people  that  was  to  be  represented,, 
and  that  was  meant  in  the  original  institution  of  parlia* 
ment. 

As  towns  became  celebrated  for  trade  and  manufac* 
tures  and  grew  populous — they  became  boroughs  by 
charter  ;  but  in  their  decay  equity  must  decide  that  the 
charter  ought  to  have  been  transferred  to  other  towns 
which  have  sprung  up  out  of  their  ruins.  In  fact,  if  this  is 
not  done  the  country  cannot  be  fairly  represented.,  nor  is. 
the  original  institution  of  parliaments  lawfully  complied 
with — for  none  but  an  idiot  would  contend  that  place 
instead  of  people  was  ever  meant  to  be  represented.  As 
well  may  it  be  contended  that  the  lord  chancellorship  of 
England  ought  to  revert  from  Lord  Eldon  to  an  ideot 
son  !  Let  us  take  Old  Sarum  for  an  example  fully  applica- 
ble to  all  other  cases.  It  Was  once  a  populous  borough^ 
"  ascending  from  the  valley  and  covering  the  summit  of 
a  steep  and  high  hill ;"  its  population  was  very  considera- 
ble, and  the  original  right  of  election  was  vested  in  many 
hundred  of  voters.  The  plague  or  some  such  pestilential 
disease  settling  in  the  town,  the  inhabitants  fled  and 
founded  New  Sarum  or  Salisbury — one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  borough — they  lost  their  rights,  their  privileges* 
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which  are  now  vested  in  one  single  voter  residing  within 
the  ancient  borough.  To  this,  according  to  the  original 
institution  of  parliaments,  was  it  ever  intended  that  towns 
deserted  should  send  their  representatives,  while  others 
that  have  risen  into  opulence  and  grandeur,  with  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants,  shall  have  no  voice  in  legislation  ! ! ! 
Custom  is  argued  ;  but  I  maintain  whatever  custom  may 
prescribe  in  civil  cases,  it  has  nothing  to  offer  in  national 
questions  :  it  is  this  thing  called  custom  which  has  robbed 
the  people  of  avoice  in  legislation,  and  has  given  to  sixty- 
eight  peers  two  hundred  and  fourteen  re- 
presentatives in  the  commons:  nay,  I  do  not  advance  this 
without  being  able  to  prove  my  assertion.  I  present  yon 
with  the  following  list  of  boroughs  in  the  gift  of  peers, 
and  vouch  for  its  being  correct. 

Yours,  &c. 

Senex* 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  7  Arundel,  Hereford,   Horsham,  Steyning,   Glouces- 
sends  Members  for   $  ter,  and  Carlisle. 

Marlborough       Woodstock,  Heytesbury,  and  Oxford. 

■  "  Devonshire  Knaresborough  and  Derby. 
Northumberland  Launceston,  Newport,  and  Cornwall, 

-  Grafton  Thetford  and  St.  Edmund's  Bury. 
— — —  Bedford  Tavistock,  Callington,  and  Bedford. 

••  Rutland  Leicester,  Grantham,  and  (Scarborough. 
Leeds                   Helston  and  St.  Ives. 

Dorset  East  Grinstead. 

— —  Newcastle  Newark,  East  Retford,  and  Boroughbridga* 

■  —  Beaufort  Monmouth. 


Marquis  of  Bute  Cardiffe  and  Bossigny. 

-  Stafford  Newcastle-under-Line. 

-  ■  '    -  Hertford  Orford  and  Lisburne. 

Bath  Bath  and  Weobly. 

■  Salisbury  St.  Albans. 

Cornwallis  Eye. 

Earl  Powis  Ludlow,  Bishop's  Castle,  and  Montgomery, 

■-  ■■    ■  -  Uxbridge  Carnarvon,  Anglesea,  and  Milbourn  Port. 

Lonsdale  Cockermouth  andHaslemere. 

-  Portsmouth  Andover. 
»             Thanet  Appleby. 

■  Onslow  Guildford. 

■  ■  Orford  Lynn  and  Castle  Rising. 
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Earl 


Guildford/  Banbury. 

—  Radnor  Downton. 

—  Pembroke  Wilton. 

—  Fitzwiliiam  Malton,  Higham  Ferrers,  and  Peterborough, 

—  Lindsey  Boston* 

—  Derby  Preston. 

—  Hirewood  Northallerton. 

—  Grosvenor  Chester. 

—  Warwick  Warwick. 

—  Sandwich  Huntingdon. 

—  Bridgewater  Bra«kly. 

—  Westmoreland  Lyme  Regis. 

—  Poulett  Bridgewater. 

—  Oxford  Radnor. 

—  Carlisle  Morpeth. 

Mount  Edgecombe  Lestwithel,  Plympton,  Fowey. 


Harrowby 

■  Shaftesbury 
m«       ■  .  Abergavenny 
. Bathurst 

■■      ■  .  Malmsbury 
— — —  Beverley 

■  Darlington 
Viscount  Bulkeley 

■  -'    '      Anson 
m  Galway 

-  ■     ■  ■  Sydney 

Falmouth 

Bolingbroke 

Lord  Eliot 

. Calthorpe 

■  Yarborough 

■  ■     ■    ■  Huntingfield 

Milford 

- Carrington 

-  —  Bradford 
■■  Dundas 

Lyttleton 


Tiverton. 

Dorchester. 

Harwich. 

Cirencester.  '-, 

Christchurch 

Beralston. 

Winchilsea. 

Beaumaris. 

Lichfield. 

Pomfret. 

Whitchurch,  Ludgershal. 

Truro,   St.  Michael's. 

Wootton  Basset.' 

Liskeard,  Gram  pound,  and  St.  Germain. 

Bramber. 

Grimsby. 

Dunwich. 

Haverfordwest. 

Wendover,  Midhurst,  and  Nottingham. 

Wenlock  and  Wigan. 

Richmond  and  Orkney*. 

Bewdley. 


De  Dunstanville  Penryn. 
Northwich  Evesham. 


Foley 
Somers 
Redesdale 
GrenvilU 


Droitwich. 
Ryegate. 
Clitheroe. 
Id  Sarum. 


{  }?  ) 

YOUNG  SANDY. 


Rem,  facias  rem  ? 
Recte,  gi  possis  ;  si  nou,  quocumque  modo  Rem  ! 

Sandy,  my  boy  ;  indulge  your  itch  ! 
And  fairly,  if  you  can,  get  rich  ! 
If  not,  damn  Honesty,  the  b — h  ! 
Get  rich  ;  by  any  means,  get  rich  !  ! 


Such  was  the  sapient  advice,  we  have  been  credibly 
informed,  given  by.  a  certain  shrewd  but  indigent  me- 
chanic  in    North    Britain,  to  his  son    Sandy  . — , 

when  the  boy  In  his  fourteenth  year  set  out  upon 
his    travels, — with    his  fortunes  in    a    wallet   upon  his 

back,  consisting  of  » ;  but    the  contents  of  a 

young  Scotch  adventurer's  wallet  have  been  so  often 
and  so  minutely  described,  that  it  is  as  superfluous  as 
disgusting,  to  repeat  the  meagre  enumeration! 

Sandy,  without  the  aid  of  compass,  by  natural  m- 
*tinct,  steered  due  south  till  he  reached  this  metropolis  ; 
where  he  rose  by  the  usual  gradations  from  pounding  at 
the  pestle  and  mortar  in  the  shop  of  a  countryman,  a 
petty  apothecary  near  the  Seven  Dials,  to  the  honourable 
employment  of  a  military  surgeon!!!  Sandy  had  not 
lost  his  natural  propensity  to  turn  his  face  towards  the 
*'  south,"  and  accordingly  he  solicited  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  staff  surgeon 

*c  At  one  of  Afric's  southern  capes." 

Young  Hopeful  still  carried  in  mind  the  parting 
advice  received  from  his  hoary  sire;  and  his  various  at- 
tempts to  put  it  in  practice  might  fill  a  volume!  To 
outwit  a  commissary  was  but  a  trifling  achievement  of 
his  wily  genius!  Still,  however,  riches  flowed  in  upon 
him  with  but  a  lazy  tide;  and  other  strong  passions  at 
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times  disputed  the  ascendancy  with  his  ruling  principle, 
Avarice!  Sandy  was  of  an  amorous  complexion ;  and 
Sandy  loved  wine  !  But,  the  indulgence  of  these  pro- 
pensities was  expensive ;  and  500/.  per  annum  afforded 
but  a  remote  prospect  of  even  a  moderate  accumulation, 
with  the  drawback  of  their  intermediate  gratification! 

This  reflection  naturaily  suggested  itself  to  Sandy ; 
and  while  in  moody  contemplation  of  his  actual  situation 
and  prospects — Sartje,  one  of  the  female  natives  of  the 
country,  in  which  he  then  sojourned,  casually  crossed 
his  view ;  and  engendered  in  his  fertile  brain,  an  idea 
at  which  he  eagerly  grasped  ;  and  he  soon  determined 
to  elicit  from  his  embryo  project,  the  prolific  seeds  of  a 
golden  harvest  !  He  knew  by  experience  the  extreme 
credulity  and  gullibility  of  John  Bull!  He  marked  the 
wonderful  deformity  and  unnatural  conformation  of 
Sartje  !  The  English  are  fond  of  monsters ;  and  here 
was  one  to  gratify  their  taste  to  the  utmost !  Like  a 
second  Jason,  Sandy  embarked  with  his  golden  fleece,  or 
at  least  with  this  monstrous  but  infallible  succedaneum, 
"  to  fleece  blockheads  of  their  gold !."  Sandy  landed 
safely  in  South  Britain  with  his  Hottentot  Fenml  ! ! 

Sandy  was  presently  offered  a  new  appointment, 
inspector  of  hospitals/  But  Sandy  understood  arithmetic! 
Thirty  shillings  per  diem  in  the  sphere  of  a  gentleman, 
were  not  to  be  balanced  with  fifteen  pounds  per  diem, 
obtained  by  merely  the  sacrifice  of  the  little  previous 
pretension  which  Sandy  possessed  to  that  character,  and 
which  consisted  exclusively  in  his  commission  and  its 
appendages!  The  latter  sum,  Sandy  now  averages  per 
diem,  in  the  honourable  capacity  of"  itinerant  exhibitor 
of  his  Hottentot  Venus!"  Yet  Sandy  retains  half  pay,  as 
a  surgeon  in  his  Majesty's  army  !  \ 

Sandy,  however,  whatever  opinion  men  of  principles 
and  honour  may  be  induced  to  build  upon  these  facts, 
has  actually  not  yet  entirely  lost  all  sense  of  shame  !  He 
does  not  wish  his  present  self  to  be  identified  with  his 
former  self  i  either  in  person,  or  in  name!  In  the  latter, 
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lie  has  sunk  his  legitimate  cognomen,  and  has  adopted 
that  of  the  honourable  House  of  Caledon!    He  is  now* 

therefore,  no    longer  A D ,  Esq.  but  plain 

]\|r.  a n  purveyor    for  the  depraved  taste  of  the 

most  depraved  of  Englishmen,  as  "  the  public  exhibitor 
of  his  Hottentot  Venus  !"  His  person  has  undergone  a 
still  stranger  metamorphosis'  His  sandy  locks  and  eye- 
brows have  been  sacrificed,  in  compliment  to  his 
Venus's  complexion  perhaps — for  a  sable  Brutus,  and 
corresponding  brows  and  whiskers ;  while  infected  by 
jealousy,  like  almost  every  other  Argus  of  Venus,  his 
eyes  themselves  are  enveloped  by  a  green  halo,  in  the 
form  of  spectacles  i 

Sandy  has  a  wife  and  a  daughter  in  his  native  land 
in  extreme  indigence;  while  he  is  accompanied  in  his 
peregrinations,  by  the  wife  of  another  man  ;  for  the  use 
of  whom  he  pays  her  more  infamous  husband  if  con- 
siderable douceur ! 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  but  authentic  sketch,  without 
a  few  serious  words  of  appeal  to  the  military  medical 
staff. 

Does  it  not  ill  consort  wTith  the  important  obligation 

of  the  former,  to  tolerate  (as  can  be  proved  to  be  the  case) 

the  naked  exhibition  of  this  Hottentot  female ;  and  even 

%the   critical  examination  of  her  peculiar  conformation 

and  structure,  by  a  duped  public? 

Or,  can  it  accord  with  the  public  duty  of  the  latter — 
(the  direction  of  the  military  medical  staff,)  to  allow  this 
degraded  person,  who  is  the  mercenary  author  of  so 
scandalous  an  exhibition,  to  disgrace  the  list  of  military 
surgeons,  and  to  receive  half-pay  from  his  insulted  coun- 
try, as  one  of  their  number? 

Medicus. 


v#l.  v, 
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Rejected  Addresses,  or  the   Nezo  Theatrum   Poetarum* 
Millar,  Albemarle-street.     Pp.  127.  4s.  6d. 


We  took  up  tins  literary  trifle  with  very  little  expec- 
tation of  being  amused  by  its  contents,  and  were  pleas- 
ingly disappointed,   so  well  winnowed  from   any  thing- 
like  wit  or  satire  are  the  heaps  of  chaff  with  which  the 
modern  press  has  long  since  teemed,  and  still  continues 
to  do,  that  we  hazard  much  by  exploring  them,  both  as  to 
the  laborious  loss  of  time,  and  mental  surfeit ;,  but  in  this 
instance,  and  almost  a  solitary  one  it  is,  we  have  found 
something   which,  if  it  claims  not  to  rank  by  the  side  of 
the  greater  efforts' of  Dry  den  and  Pope,  deserves  to  be  res- 
cued from  oblivion.     The  author's  intention  is  to  imitate 
the  style  of  our  modern  rhapsodists,  to  expose  their  extra- 
vagancies, and  absolute  want  of  talent — men,  mere  versifi- 
ers, and  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  affecting  an  ex- 
uberant style  the  better  to  conceal  a  total  inanity  of  imagi- 
nation. Heconveys  his  satire  under  the  supposition  of  their 
being  addresses  for  the  opening  of  Drury-lane,  and  advert- 
ing to  them  in  his  preface,says  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
editor  to  mention  the  maimer  in  which  he  became  possess- 
ed of  this  '  fair  sample  of  the  poetry  of  Great  Britain/   It 
was  his  first  intention  to  publish  the  whole,  but  a  little  re- 
flection convinced  him  that  by  so  doing  he  might  depress 
the  good  without  elevating   the  bad.     He  has  therefore 
culled  what  had  the  appearance  of  flowers,  from  what 
had  the  reality  of  weeds,  and  is  extremely  sorry  that  in 
so  doing  he  has  diminished  his  collection  to  twenty-one." 
In  other  words,  the  editor  has  selected  one  and  twenty 
from  the  inundating  number  of  modern  poets   to  direct 
bis  satire  against — but — we  are  in  error — seventeen  is  the 
number  who,  by  possessing  some  talent  are  worthy  of  the 
lash  :  but  we  cannot  follow  him  to  such  an  extent.  Six  at 
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the  most  we  give  as  deserving  consideration.  The  first 
is  a  loyal  effusion  by  W.  f .  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  and  thus  it 
sublimely  begins  I 

Hail,  glorious  edifice,  stupendous  work! 
God  bless  the  Regent,  and  the  Duke  of  York  ! 

A  very  happy  illustration  of  the  poetic  excellence  of  this 
sublime  gentleman,  who  upon  every  occasion  is  ready 
with  a  congratulatory  address  :  we  are  told  that  govern- 
ment contract  with  him  by  the  score  for  these  loyal  effu- 
sions, and  that  he  keeps  by  him  a  common-place  book 
of  loyal  lines,  suitable  to  every  subject.  Some  shallow- 
pated  critic  may,  in  the  spirit  of  censure,  enquire  what 
has  "  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York."  to  do  with  this 
"  stupendous  work  ?" — must  we  point  out  to  his  frigid 
sense,  the  couplet,  the  couplet — "  work,"  "  York."  It 
would  not  be  rhime  without  it.  Poetic  license  allows 
every  sacrifice  for  a  good  tag — as  for  instance,  "  Ale," 
M  Whale ;"  "  Gander,"  "  Slander,"  and  a  great  many 
others. 

The  Baby's  Debut,  by  W.  Wordsworth. — The  author 
has  been  peculiarly  felicitous  in  catching  the  ridiculous 
and  affected  style  of  this  nursery  writer — take  the  fol- 
lowing specimen — "  Spoken  in  the  character  of  Nancy 
Lake,  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  who  is  drawn  upon  the 
stage  in  a  child's  chaise,  by  Samuel  Hughes,  her  uncle's 
porter." 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  year's  day, 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop, 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me  last  week  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

We  dismiss  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  should  be  happy 
to  hear  that  this  burlesque  upon  his  affected  simplicity, 
had  put  an  end  to  his  puerile  poetic  prosing. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  "  Cui  Bono,"  after  the  man- 
ner of  Lord  Byron ;  but  should  have  been  happy  to  have 
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met  with  more  severity  on  the  Hampshire  Farmer  or. 
Hog,  Cobbett,  that  egotist,  who  owes  his  fame  and  for- 
tune not  so  much  to  talent  as  to  his  friend  Wyndham, 
whom  he  deserted — but  desertion  was  natural  to  Cobbett 
—he  had  been  a  soldier  !  The  allusion  to  this  fellow's 
impudent  request,  when  committed' to  Newgate  for  a 
libel,  that  the  public  would  buy  his  Register,  we  give  in 
the  author's  own  words  :  "  All  I  ask  is,  that  the  door- 
keepers of  your  play-house  may  take  all  the  sets  of  my 
Register  now  on  hand,  and  force  every  body  who  enters?' 
your  doors  to  buy  one." 

The  Living  Lustres,  by  T.  Moore,  is  an  imitation  of 
the  rhime,  but  not  of  those  felicitous  thoughts  which  so 
peculiarly  mark  the  productions  of  this  poet. 

The  Re-building,  by  R.  Southey,  is  just  the  dull,  wild, 
prosaic,  extravagant,  senseless  jargon  of  "  Thalaba" 
u  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  and  the  other  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous efforts  of  this  gentleman's  muse. 

The  Fall  of  Drury-Lane,  by  Walter  Scot,  is  very  well 
imagined,  upon  the  model  of  Marmion  ;  it  contains  some 
good  lines,  and  may  be  considered  upon  the  whole  as  a 
successful  imitation. 

Fire  and  Ale  by  M.  G.  Lewis  is  among  the  best  of  the 
author's  satires,  and  is  highly  ludicrous  :  it  is  a  very  happy 
burlesque  of  the  singular  extravagancies  for  which  this 
gentleman  is  so  celebrated;  it  cannot  fail  of  being  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  with  this  impressioB 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  it. 

My  palate  is  parched  with  Pierian  thirst, 

Away  to  Parnassus  I'm  beckoned, 
List  warriors  and  dames  while  my  lay  is  rehearsed* 
I  sing  of  the  singe  of  Miss  Drury  the  First, 

And  the  birth  of  Miss  Drury  the  Second. 
The  Fire  King  one  day  rather  amorous  felt* 

He  mounted  his  hot  Copper  filley, 
His  breeches  and  boots  were  of  tin,  and  the  belt 
Was  made  of  cast  iron  for  fear  it  should  melt, 

With  the  heat  of  the  copper  colt's  belly. 
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Sure  never  was  skin  half  so  scalding  as  his, 

When  an  infant  'twas  equally  horrid, 
For  the  water  when  he  was  baptized  gave  a  fizz, 
And  bubbled  and  simmered,  and  started  off  whizz. 

As  soon  as  it  sprinkled  his  forehead. 

Oh  then  there  was  glitter  and  fire  in  each  eye, 

For  two  living  coals  were  the  symbols, 
His  teeth  were  calcined,  and  his  tongue  was  so  dry, 
It  rattled  against  them  as  though  you  should  try 

To  play  the  piano  in  thimbles. 

From  his  nostrils  a  lava  sulphureous  flows, 

Which  scorches  wherever  it  lingers, 
A  snivelling  fellow  he's  called  by  his  foes, 
For  he  can't  raise  his  paw  up  to  blow  his  red  nose 

For  fear  it  should  blister  his  fingers. 

His  wig  is  of  flames  curling  over  his  head, 

Well  powdered  with  white  smoaking  ashes  ; 
He  drinks  gunpowder  tea,  melted  sugar  of  lead, 
Cream  of  tartar,  and  dines  on  hot  spice  gingerbread. 
Which  black  from  the  oven  he  gnashes. 

Each  fire  nymph  his  kiss  from  her  countenance  shields, 

'Twould  soon  set  her  cheek-bone  a  frying, 
He  spit  in  the  tenter-ground  near  Spital-fields, 
And  the  hole  that  it  burnt,  and  the  chalk  that  it  yields 
Make  a  capital  lime-kiln  for  drying. 

When  he  opened  his  mouth  out  then  issued  a  blast, 

(Nota  bene  I  do  not  mean  swearing,) 
But  the  noise  that  it  made  and  the  heat  that  it  cast, 
I've  heard  it  from  those  who  have  seen  it,  surpassed 

A  shot  manufactory  Raring. 

He  blazed  and  he  blazed  as  he  gallopped  to  snatch 

His  bride  little  dreaming  of  danger, 
His  whip  was  a  twrch  and  his  spur  was  a  match  ; 
And  over  the  horse's  left  eye  was  a  patch, 

To  keep  it  from  burning  the  manger. 
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And  who  is  the,  house-maid  he  means  to  enthral, 

For  his  cinder  producing  alliance, 
'Tis  Drury  Lane  Play-house  so  wide  and  so  tall, 
Who  Like  other  combustible  ladies  must  fall, 

If  she  cannot  set  sparks  at  defiance. 

On  his  warming-pan  knee-pan  he  clattering  rolled.. 
And  the  house-maid  his  hand  would  have  taken, 
But  his  hand  like  his  passion  was  too  hot  to  hold, 
And  she  soon  let  it  go,  but  her  new  ring  of  gold 
All  melted  like  butter  or  bacon. 

Oh  then,  she  looked  sour;  and  indeed  well  she  might* 

For  Vinegar-yard  was  before  her ; 
But  spite  of  her  shrieks  the  ignopotent  knight 
Enrobing  the  maid  in  a  llame  of  gas  light, 

To  the  skies  in  a  sky-rocket  bore  her. 

Look,  look,  'tis  the  Ale  King  so  stately  and  starch. 

Whose  votaries  scorn  to  be  sober, 
He  pops  from  his  vat  like  a  cedar  or  larch, 
Brown  stout  is  his  doublet,  he  hops  in  his  march, 

And  froths  at  the  mouth  in  October. 

His  spear  is  a  spigot,  his  shield  is  a  bung, 

He  taps  where  the  housemaid  no  more  is, 
When  lo  at  his  magical  bidding  upsprung, 
A  second  Miss  Drury,  tall,  tidy,  and  young? 
And  sported  in  loco  sororis. 

Back  lurid  in  air  for  a  second  resale, 

The  cinder  King  hot  with  desire, 
To  Brydges-street  hied,  but  the  monarch  of  ale, 
With  uplifted  spigot  and  faucet  and  pail 

Thus  chided  the  monarch  of  fire. 

"  Vile  tyrant  beware  of  the  ferment  I  brew, 

I  rule  the  roast  here,  dash  the  wig  o'me, 
If  spite  of  your  marriage  with  Old  Drury — yon 
Come  here  with  your  tinder  box  courting  the  new* 
I'll  have  you  indicted  for  bigamy. 
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Play-house  Musings,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  caricature — it  is  too  like,  and  contains  not 
a  line  of  the  extravaganza  as  compared  with  his  writings. 
We  rather  think  if  Mr.  Coleridge  would  adopt  it,  how- 
ever destitute  of  merit,  it  would  grace  his  compositions. 

Architectural  Atoms,  by  Dr.  Busby,  the  learned  trans- 
lator of  Lucretius,  who  has  sufficiently  excited  the  laugh 
against  himself  by  his  monologue,  and  all  its  attendant 
circumstances;  but  Architectural  Atoms  is  well  worthy 
a  perusal,  and  contains  much  to  laugh  at  and  admire  ; 
it  is  highly  bombastical,  and  much  more  poetic  than  the 
poor  doctor's  favourite  line, 

When  energizing  objects  men  pursue,  &C. 

The  Theatre,  by  the  Rev.  George  ,  Crabbe,  is  very 
clever.  We  are  among  those  who  admire  this  gentle- 
man's lines,  which  certainly  are  smooth  and  flowing, 
and  frequently  breathe  the  masterly  eloquence  of  nature; 
but  we  have  felt  continually  displeased  with  that  minute 
delineation  of  uninteresting  trifles  which  encumbers  his 
works. 

We  can  recommend  this  little  volume  as  an  amusing 
trifle,  which  cannot  fail  to  please  those  who  are  well  read 
in  the  writings  of  our  modern  bards- — it  is  written  with 
real  abilitv,  and  a  true  taste  for  poetry. 

P. 


ECCE  HOMO  ;  or  PAINE  REDIVIVUS. 


Sir, 
When  the  publication,  by  D.  I.  Eaton,  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  was  visited  by  the  Attorney- 
General  with  a  severity  disproportionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  his  offence,  or  the  criminality  of  the  book,  you 
were  among  the  first  to  descant  on  the  cruelty  and  im- 
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policy  of  his  punishment.  The  work  of  Paine  had  teen 
in  a  course  of  long  and  extensive  circulation  ;  its  sophis- 
tries were  of  a  description  neither  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  learned,  nor  to  mislead  the  illiterate  ;  and  while  many 
dangerous  works  had  been  openly  and  widely  circulated, 
Mr.  Eaton  appeared  to  have  been  selected  from  among 
the  number  of  offending  publishers  to  satisfy  the  sup- 
posed demands  of  insulted  justice.  By  his  friends  the 
selection  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  cruel  and  oppressive  ; 
his  age  alone  gave  him  a  powerful  claim  on  the  compas- 
sion of  the  ministers  of  the  law,  his  circumstances  were  by 
no  means  affluent,  and  his  conduct  for  many  years  preced- 
ing the  commission  of  the  offence,  had  been  such  as  to 
obliterate  the 'remembrance  of  his  early  indiscretions; 
a  subscription,  therefore,  was  proposed  at  Cobbett's 
dinner,  and  it  was  supposed  that  proper  measures  would 
be  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Whether  any  effectual 
means  have  been  taken  to  relieve  his  necessities  or  to 
remunerate  his  losses  I  have  not  been'  informed ;  but 
his  recent  publication  of  a  work  for  which  no  apology 
can  be  advanced,  under  the  circumstances  incident  to 
his  peculiar  situation,  has  rendered  it  doubtful  even  to 
the  most  partial  of  his  friends,  whether  the  donation  of 
the  most  trifling  sum,  would  deserve  the  praise  of  rational 
benevolence. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  sceptic  to  enquire  whether, 
even  admitting  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects  to  be 
true,  their  diffusion  would  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
the  *  community.  He  may  believe  our  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  delusion,  but  if  he  be  influenced  only  by 
his  ostensible  motives,  he  will  examine  in  what  degree 
that  belief  contributes  to  the  peace  or  the  misery  of  the 
world:  he  will  enquire^  with  the  utmost  scrupulosity, 
whether  the  pleasure  that  may  arrive  to  himself  from 
the  promulgation  of  his  opinions,  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  simple  and  illiterate;  he  will  not,  m 
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.conformity  to  the  abstract  principle  of  speaking  the 
truth,  under  every  circumstance,  and  on  all  occasions, 
disperse  the  errors,  or  combat  the  prejudices  that  alle- 
viate the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  deter  the  selfish  and 
the  cruel,  from  endangering  the  lives,  or  invading  the 
property  of  their  neighbours;,  nor  dispirit  the  struggling 
sailor  on  the  ocean  of  human  life,  by  shewing  him  that 
the  beacon,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  guide  his  course, 
and  from  which  he  had  looked  for  preservation,  from  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  him,  was  only  the  meteor  of  the 
moment,  the  creation  of  his  fancy,  or  the  malignant 
production  of  pestiferous  exhalations. 

But  if  the  infidel  or  the  sceptic,  be  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  to  dissipate  the  religious  delusions  of 
the  people,  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  conscientious- 
enquirer  after  truth,  it  might  at  least  be  expected  that  he 
should  express  his  peculiarities  of  thought,  with  a  mo- 
desty proportioned  to  the  boldness  of  his  enterprize,  and 
a  decency  proportionate  to  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
prepossessions  that  he  attacks  are  retained  and  cherished 
by  the  rest  of  the  community.  His  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  his  scepticism,  will  afford  him  no  apology,  for 
wilfully  lacerating  the  bosoms  of  his  fellow  creatures; 
he  is  not  to  shock  the  pious,  and  alarm  the  conscientious, 
because  he  is  himself  convinced  that  their  belief  is  absurd, 
and  their  prepossessions  erroneous.  He  believes  that  he 
has  discovered  the  truth,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  deceived  himself:  the  enthusiasm  of  an  honest  and 
intelligent  advocate,  will  be  accompanied  by  some  doubts 
of  his  own  infallibility:  it  will  occur  to  his  remem* 
brance,  that  he  may  possibly  be  mistaken ;  that  if  he 
become  the  reviler  of  the  Deity,  and  the  opponent  of 
scriptural  truth,  his  fatuity  is  greater  than  that  which 
can  possibly  attach  to  the  errors  of  superstition  or  credu- 
lity; and  the  dictates  of  prudence,  of  reason,  and  of 
decency,  will  all  conspire  to  restrain  him  within  the 
bounds  of  decorous  and  liberal  discussion.  By  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  infidelity,  in  the  sober  and  manly 

vol.  v6  E 
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language  of  the  temperate  disputant,  anxious  only  for 
the  truth,  unwilling  to  lacerate  by  the  wantonness  of 
ridicule,  the  feelings  of  the  religious  public;  comparing 
the  iniquity  of  passible-  blasphemy,  with  the  praise  that 
may  attach  to  an  occasional  effort  of  successful  wit : 
the  conscientious  advocate  of  infidelity,  will  become 
respectable  in  his  errors,  while  he  incurs  not  the  crime 
of  adventurous  profaneness,  and  will  soar  as  far  above 
Volneys  and  the  Paines,  as  the  scepticism  of  Cicero  is  more 
respectable  than  the  blasphemy  of  Aristophanes. 

To  wanton  in   profaneness,   however,  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  pursuit  of  the  individual  whom  Mr.  Eaton  has 
selected  for  the  purpose ^of  extending  and  completing  the 
labors  in  which  Mr.  Paine  and  his  disciples  had    been  so 
long  engaged.     The  title  of  his  book  is  Ecce  Homo,  or  a 
Critical  Enquiry  into  the  HistoVy  of  Jesus  Christ,  -being 
a  rational  Analysis   of  the  Gospels.      This  "   rational 
analysis"  is  a  compilation  of  all  the  indecent  ribaldry, 
and  the  hacknied  sophisms  that  could  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  French  philosophers,  or  of  their  imitators: 
undisguised  and  unadorned  by   the  classical  elegance  or 
artful  wit  of  a  Gibbon,  or  a  Volney  ;  and  combining  the 
ribaldry  of  Paine    with  the  imbecillity   by    which  the 
literary  opponents   of  that  extraordinary   man   were  so 
remarkably  distinguished. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  publication,  we  are  informed 
that  "  the  gospel  is  merely  an  eastern  romance,  disgusting 
to  every  man  of  common  sense,  and  apparently  addressed 
to  the  ignorant,  the  stupid  and  the  vulgar,  the  only  per- 
sons whom  it  can  mislead.  Criticism  finds  there  no 
connection  of  facts,  no  agreement  of  circumstances,  no 
train  of  principles,  and  no  uniformity  of  relation.  Four 
men,  unpolished  and  devoid  of  letters,  pass  for  the  faith- 
ful authors  of  memoirs,  containing  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  it  is  on  their  testimony  that  christians  believe  them- 
selves  bound  to  receive  the  religion  they  profess,  and 
adopt  without  examination,  the  most  contradictory  facts, 
the  most  incredible  actions,  the  most  amazing  prodigies*, 
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X\ie  most  unconnected  system,  the  most  unintelligible  doc- 
trine, and  the  most  revolting  mysteries!" 

These  animadversions  bear  along  with  them,  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  their  Parisian  origin  ;  and  will  rather 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  christian,  at  their  absurdity, 
than  shock  his  feelings  by  the  wantonness  of  their  blasphe- 
my. But  it  is  not  long  before  the  author  forgets  his 
tutors,  and  depends  only  himself:  he  then  luxuriates  in 
deliberate  blasphemy,  and  throws  aside  all  the  restraints 
of  feeling  and  of  decency.  In  his  comments  on  the  birth 
of  Christ,  he  indulges  in  a  licentiousness  of  language, 
that  even  on  any  other  subject  would  be  unsusceptible 
of  apology  ,and  expresses  his  thoughts  on  the  Conception, 
in  terms  which  I  shall  not  defile  your  pages  by  record- 
ing. His  jests  about  a  lusty  young  man;  his  transfor- 
mation of  the  angel  Gabriel  into  a  gallant ;  and  his  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  flight  -of  Joseph  into  Egypt, 
are  master-pieces  of  vulgar  and  witless  blasphemy. 

<e  The  first  miracle  of  Jesus  at  Cana  (says  the  author) 
was  performed  in  presence  of  a  great  number  of  wit- 
nesses already  half  drunk ;  but  the  text  does  not  inform 
us  whether  they  were  equally  astonished,  the  following 
day,  when  the  fumes  of  the  wine  were  dissipated.  Per- 
haps indeed  this  miracle  was  witnessed  by  the  steward 
alone,  with  whom  it  is  not  impossible  Jesus  had  secret 
intelligence.  The  incredulous,  less  easily  persuaded 
than  the  poor  half-intoxicated  villagers,  do  not  observe 
in  the  transformation  of  water  into  wine,  a  motive  for 
being  convinced  of  the  divine  power  of  Jesus.  They 
remark  that  in  the  operation  he  employed  water  to  make 
his  wine,  a  circumstance  which  may  give  room  to  sus- 
pect that  he  made  only  a  composition,  of  which  he 
like  many  others  might  have  the  secret.  There  was  in 
fact  no  more  power  necessary  to  create  wine  and  to  fill  the 
pitchers,  without  putting  water  into  them,  than  to  make 
an  actual  transformation  of  water  into  wine.  At  least 
by  acting  in  this  manner  he  would  have  removed  the 
suspicion  of  having  made  only  a  mixture/* 
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In  this  manner  almost  every  fact,  and  every  doctrine 
that  Ji  as  been  recorded  or  delivered  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  most  wanton  ridicule:  the 
writer  forgets  that  though  religion  may  be  a  jest  with  him,' 
it  is  a  subject  of  serious  moment  to  fche  rest  of  the  world. 
If  his  opinions,  therefore,  chance  to  be  right,  the  manner 
in  wbicti  he  has  chosen  to  express  them,  indicates  an 
equal  destitution  of  modesty  and  feeling;  and  if^he  be 
wrong  where  is  his  hope,  or  how  shall  he  escape  the  justice 
of  the  avenger  ? 

When  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  fulness  of  revenge  committed 
this  production  to  the  world,  he  had  forgot  the  former 
clemency  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  duty  towards  that 
community  which  he  was  enabled  to  revisit  through  the 
personal  kindness  of  the  king  of  England  towards  one  of 
the  humblest  and  most  undeserving  of  his  subjects.  If  I 
am  not  misinformed,  Mr.  Eaton,  in  consequence  of  some 
relationship  to  his  majesty's  nurse,  occasionally  experi- 
enced the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  sovereign, 
and  obtained  from  his  .indulgent  monarch,  a  pardon 
"which  enabled  him  to  return  from  voluntary  banishment. 

If  the  policy  of  "prosecuting  the  authors  and  publishers 
of  infidel  writings  be  once  admitted,  the  exercise  of  that 
power  ought  St  least  to  he  guided  by  discretion.  It  might 
he  expected  that  the  Attorney-general  would  reserve  his 
terrors  for  important  occasions,  and  suffer  the  inoffensive 
ephemera  of  the  day  to  glide  unnoticed  to  oblivion.  In  the 
present  instance  by  punishing  Mr.  Eaton  for  a  harmless 
publication,  he  has  disabled  himself  from  visiting  with 
deserved  severity  a  production  not  less  dangerous  in 
itself  than  infamous  on  account  of  the  spirit  that  it  dis- 
plays.* Yours,  truly, 
Orchard  Street.  J.  L.  Butler. 


*  I  have  some   reason  to  believe  that   this  work   is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  late  editor  of  the  Statesman. 
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[The  following  letter  pourtrays  in  such  feeling  language,  the 
distressed  situation  of  one  branch  of  the  manufacturing  in-* 
terests  of  this  country  ;  that  we  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  fair  WRITES,  in  giving  it  an  early  insertion,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  most  sincerely  condole  with  her,  and  lament 
that  she  should  be  compulsorily  exiled  from  the  soil  which 
gave  her  birth — but  we  may  truly  say  with  Goldsmith, 
"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay ."] 


Staffordshire  Potteries,  November  28th, 
Mr.  Editor, 

1  trust  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in 
addressing  myself  to  you,  upon  a  subject  which  so 
.immediately- concerns  myself  and  family.  But,  Sir,  when 
you  find  that  my  unfortunate  situation  is  not  an  insulated 
one — that  thousands  are  pining  in  consequence  of  the 
defalcation  of  trade,  and  the  rise  of  war;  justice  to  the 
cause  of  the  injured  will  plead  in  excuse  for  me,  and 
probably  induce  you  to  insert  this  letter. 

My  husband  is  a  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacto- 
ries, where  on  our  marriage,  he  was  principally  engaged  in 
conducting  the  concerns — possessed  a  very  good  pro- 
perty, and  I  conceived  that  my  prospects  in  life  were 
good — the  war  too  fatally,  alas !  convinced  me  how  very 
fallacious  are  appearances — how  destructive  to  commerce 
is  the  sword  !  Exports  were  excluded — our  trade  was  in 
a  grea*  measure  ruined,  when,  to  complete  the  sum  of  our 
imhappiness,  came  the  ordeks  in  council. 

My  husband's  partners  unwilling  to  turn  adrift  a  vast 
number  of  workmen  employed  them,  and  to  obtain  a 
market  for  the  goods,  sought  the  home  consumption;  but 
that  resource  was  delusive:  accounts  were  opened  with 
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different  warehouses  to  a  large  amount — but  remittance* 
failed,  and  the  enormous  debts  which  have  accrued,  has 
determined  the  partners  to  stop  the  concern  ! 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  superior  skill  of  my 
husband  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  manufacturing 
the  various  articles  made  in  the  Potteries,  has  induced 
some  of  the  leading  persons  in  America  to  make  him 
the  most  advantageous  offers- — this  was  communicated 
to  most  of  the  workmen,  who  determined,  should  he 
accept  the  offers  (and  very  liberal  ones  they  are,  I 
assure  you,  Sir,)  to  accompany  him.  They  represent  to 
him  (for  he  is  tardy  in  accepting)  the  folly  of  sacrificing 
to  a  ridiculous  point  of  honour,  his  own  interest,  when 
the  country  for  which  he  feels  so  much,  has  no  longer 
bread  for  him  nor  his  family — they  tell  him  that  by 
quitting  his  country  to  find  subsistence,  he  only  will 
follow  the  advice  of  that  great  statesman^  and  friend  to 
the  repose  of  Europe,  Mr.  Canning,  who  gave  at  the 
dinner  at  Manchester,  when  he  was  on  his  experimental 
tour,  the  following  toast : 

"  The  land  we  live  in,  and  those  who  don't  like  it,  let  them 
leave  it." 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  this  truly 
patriotic  sentiment,  I  have  to  mention  to  you  that  the 
workhouses  are  full  to  an  overflow,  that  the  only  subsis- 
tence which  thousands  in  our  quarter  can  procure  is  a 
portion  of  soup  delivered  once  a  day,  and  to  obtain  which 
numbers  travel  miles. 

It  is  true  that  individual  charity  has  been  pushed  to 
its  extent.  Among  the  opulent  and  great  landlords  in 
looking  for  assistance,  but  little  success  has  been  met 
with.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford  gave  a  gratuity  of  twenty 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  starving  manu- 
facturers in  the  Potteries,  but  then  how  could  the  good 
Marquis  do  more,considering  that  the  rental  of  his  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  does  not  produce  him  much  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds  per  day,  and  that  \\%  fe'at 
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this  moment  treating,  with  the  most  extravagant  profu- 
sion, the  nobility  of  France;!   mean,  Sir,  those  of  the 
Bourbon  school,  the  heads  of  which  school  you  may,  Sir, 
recollect  were  the  declared  enemies,  formerly,  to  England? 
The  manufacturers  talk  loudly  of  these  visitors,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  daily  viewing  the  sports  going  forward 
in  the  Marquis's  lawns.    But  bread  and  work  they  cannot 
get — hunger  and  inactivity  they  are  compelled  to  cherish  ! 
I  understand  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent regularly  reads  the  Scourge — the  reason,  therefore, 
that  I  troubled  you  with  this  letter  is,  that  it  may  meet 
his  eye — that  he  may  take  such  steps  as  shall  secure  the 
country  against  the  total  deprivation  of  its  trade.     Com* 
merce  and  the  revenue  link  closely  together,    and  though 
I  shall  very  soon  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  England,  I  can- 
not avoid  feeling  an  anxious  pang  for  the  welfare  of  my 
country.  % 

Anne; 


SUICIDE. 


So^ie  time  ago,  in  one  of  our  conquered  colonies,  in 
which  its  original  laws — the  Dutch 9  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  in  force,  and  to  be  administered  by  native 
magistrates,  a  British  artist,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
refusal,  or  delay  of  justice  from  this  foreign  tribunal,  for 
a  grievous  wrong,  which  he  had  sustained  from  a  Dutch- 
man, shot  -himself  J  The  unfortunate  man  left  a  written 
declaration  that  he  had  been  goaded  to  the  rash  act  by 
the  injuries  he  had  received,  and  by  the  evident  partia- 
lity of  the  fiscal,  who  refused  him  redress  ! 

This  magistrate,  incensed  at  so  pointed  an  accusation, 
would  not  allow  Christian  burial  to  the  unfortunate  ar- 
tist ;  but  ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred  in  the  sea 
sand,  at  low-water  mark,  with  every  possible  indignity, 
and  a  stake  to  be  driven  through  his  body  as  a  suicide  ! 
An  account  has  recently  reached  this  country  of  the 
death  of  this  cruel  and  unjust  magistrate ;— in  whose  fate 
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the  hand  of  retributive  justice  is  so  visibly  marked,  that? 
there  can  be  neither  presumption,  nor  want  of  charity,  in 
pointing  it  out  to  general  recognition.  In  perfect  health, 
in  entire  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  with  full  de- 
liberation, he  shot  himself/  He  has  not  indeed  been  bu- 
ried, as  he  deserved,  with  the  burial  of  a  dog ;  but  one 
of  the  English  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  magistrate's 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  arbitrary  tyrannical  conduct,  had 
rendered  him  generally  odious,  wrote  and  circulated  the 
annexed  Epitaph,  which,  however  severe  it  may  be 
thought,  does  actually  fall  short  of  this  suicide's  real  de- 
servings,  at  the  hands  of  the  British  population !  "  De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum"  would  be  a  maxim  of  mistaken 
lenity,  if  allowed  to  operate,  to  the  suppression  of  this 
just  tribute ! 

EPITAPH. 
Here  lies  in  death, — thro'  life  who  always  lied; 
A  base  amalgam  of  deceit  and  pride, — 
A  wily  African  of  monstrous  shape, 
The  mighty  Quinbus  Flestrian  of  the  C — e  ! 
Rogue  paramount — ten  thousand  rogues  among, 
He  rose,  and  shone,  like  Phosphorus,  from  dung  ! 
The  wolf  and  fox  their  attributes  combined, 
To  form  the  odious  features  of  his  mind  ; 
Where  kenneli'd  deep  by  fear,  by  shame  unawed* 
Lurk'd  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  fraud, 
Hypocrisy,  servility,  and  lust; 
A  petty  tyrant,  and  a  Judge  unjust, 
Partial  and  stern !     In  every  cause  he  tried, 
He  judged  like  Pilate,  and  like  Pilate  died  ? 
Urged  to  despair  by  crimes,  precluding  hope, 
He  chose  a  bullet, — to  e,vade  a  rope  \ 
Consistent  knave  !  his  life  in  cheating  passed, , 
He  shot  himself, — to  cheat  the  law  at  last ! 
Acme  of  crimes, — self-murder  crown'd  the  whole, 
And  gave  to  worms  his  corpse,— to  fiends  his  soul  ? 

Atys. 
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Lord  Ellenborough  has  long  been  distinguished  above 
the  other  luminaries  of  the  law,  by  the  decision  of  his 
manner  and  the  vehemence  of  his  language.  Forgetting 
that  to  guide  rather  than  direct,  to  counsel  rather  than  to 
persuade  or  intimidate,  are  the  first  duties  of  his  exalted 
situation,  he  too  frequently  displays  the  warmth  of  the 
pleader,  and  indulges  in  asperities  more  becoming  the 
interested  party  than  the  judge.  To  the  ambition  of 
being  admired  as  an  oracle,  he  unites  a  rooted  and  ardent 
attachment  to  a  particular  orderof  opinions,  on  which  he 
descants  with  all  the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  or?- 
tor,  and  all  the  decision  of  a  privileged  arbiter  of  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  community,  while  juries  for- 
get their  duty  in  admiring  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence, 
and  guide  their  sentence  by  a  timid  subservience  to  his 
dictates. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  ascribe  the  peculiarities  of 
his  lordship's  judicial  deportment  to  any  principle  or 
feeling  inconsistent  with  the  purest  motives  of  justice  or 
of  duty.  The  sentiments  that  he  warmly  feels,  he  warmly 
expresses  ;  and  his  long  retention  of  a  dignity  which  ele- 
vates him  above  the  animadversion  or  opposition  of  his 
professional  friends  or  rivals,  has  had  a  powerful  but 
gradual  tendency  to  flatter  into  expansion  his  latent 
feelings  of  conscious  superiority,  his  proneness  to  dicta- 
tion, and  his  impatience  of  dispute  or  contradiction.  His 
errors  as  a  judge,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  peculiarities 
of  temper,  increased  and  exasperated  by  indulgence, 
and  not  to  the  destitution  of  amiable  feelings,  or  just 
and  honorable  principles.  As  a  political  character,  in- 
deed, his  retention  of  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  expression  of  popular  indignation, 
excited  in  the  bosoms  of  his  friends  some  unpleasant 
suspicions  of  his  wisdom   and  his  honesty  ;  and  the  late 
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discussions  respecting  the  fees  of  the  marshal  of  the 
Bench  may  have  taught  the  public,  as  they  have  taught 
his  lordship,  that  no  character  is  invulnerable:  but 
compared  with  the  Ardens  and  the  Castiereaghs,  Lord 
Ellenborough  is  a  wise  and  disinterested  personage;  and 
when  the  projector  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  shall  have 
been  punished  for  its  failure,  or  the  brother  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval shall  resign  his  sinecure,  the  political  foibles  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  may  become  the  prominent  objects 
of  public  indignation. 

The  speech  of  his  lordship  on  the  trial  of  Messrs.  John 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  presents  us  with  an  eminent  instance 
of  those  peculiarities  that  we  have  remarked  in  his 
lordship's  judicial  character.  It  is  in  truth  the  speech 
of  an  advocate,  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  that  he 
lias  undertaken  to  support,  enforcing  his  opinions  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  he  is  susceptible,  and  dismissing 
from  his  view  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  reasonings 
by  which  his  favorite  positions  might  be  opposed  or 
refuted.  In  his  judicial  capacity  he  assumes  the  lan- 
guage of  a  prosecutor,  and  while  he  descants  with  exu- 
berant warmth  on  the  iniquity  of  the  defendants,  the 
pleas  of  their  advocate  are  only  noticed  in  terms  of 
pointed  and  passionate  reprehension. 

There  is  one  tribunal,  however,  to  which  even  judges 
themselves  are  amenable,  and  over  which  the  dictatorial 
port  and  .the  majestic  wig  display  no  terrors  :  to  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  must  every  individual  submit, 
so  long  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  escape  the  en- 
croachments of  law  ;  and  when  the  comments  of  the  En- 
glish people,  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  their 
magistrates  is  forbidden,  ample  vengeance  for  the  inter- 
diction will  be  taken  by  posterity. 

It  is  before  this  tribunal,  of  which  the  authority  has 
been  acknowledged  by  men,  before  whom  even  Lord 
Ellenborough  might  vainly  contend  for  the  palm  of 
wisdom  or  of  virtue,  that  we  wish  the  merits  of  his 
lordship's  speech  to  be  candidly  examined.     Impressed 
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as  we  are,  with  the  conviction,  that  the  principles  it 
contains  are  hostile  to  every  description  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  the 
practice  of  the  English  constitution,  and  according  only 
with  the  feelings  and  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  poli- 
tical tyranny  and  religious  persecution,  we  should  ill 
discharge  our  duty  to  our  readers,  were  we  to  be  restrain- 
ed from  the  strenuous  fulfilment  of  its  obligations,  by  any 
apprehension  of  offending  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
enemy.  If  indeed  to  discuss  with  freedom  the  recorded 
opinions  of  a  judge,  be  to  assault  his  personal  character^ 
and  an  assault  on  personal  character  be  in  every  instance 
a  libel,  farewell  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen !  A  future 
Jefferies  may  arise  to  pervert  the  laws  to  the  purposes 
of  revenge  and  murder ;  and  who  shall  dare  to  accuse  him 
of  inj  ustice  or  cruelty  ? 

His  lordship  commences  his  declamation,  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  dangers  that  arise  from  the  prevalence 
of  libels  ;  but  as  he  has  forgotten  to  remind  the  jurors  of 
the  greater  dangers  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  re- 
stricting the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  punishing  truth, 
with  more  severity  than  falsehood  ;  we  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  the  evils  that  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
general  admission  of  his  lordship's  doctrines.  Let  it 
once  be  granted  that  no  depravity  *  however  obtrusive 
or  enormous,  is  the  legitimate  object  of  literary  castiga- 
tion;  that  vice  may  run  its  career  of  shameless  iniquity, 
in  triumph  and  in  security,  so  long  as  it  evades  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  law  ;  and  that  the  open  expression  of 
popular  discontent  is  liable,  under  every  provocation,  to 
be  visited  with  the  severest  inflictions  of  legal  vengeance : 
if  all  this  be  once  admitted  in  theory,  and  established  in 
practice,  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  is  but  the  shadow 
of  a  name:  the  freedom  of  the  press  implies  only  the 
privilege  of  writing  with  the  fear  of  the  Attorney 
General  before  our  eyes;  and  the  rights  of  political  discus- 
sion extend  no  further  than  is  consistent  with  the  views 
of  the  court,  or  the  minister.    We  laaient  the  degraded 
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state  of  the  continental  press;  but  if  personal  censure, 
or  personal  ridicule,  subject  its  author  to  the  puirsh* 
merit  of  libel,  in  what  respect  are  the  authors  and  poli- 
ticians of  the  continent,  more  restrained  or  degraded, 
than  those  of  England?  Almost  every  subject  of  mo- 
ment involves  the  personal  character  of  an  exalted 
individual  :  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  cannot  become  the 
subject  of  observation,  without  some  allusion  to  a  Camden 
or  a  Castlereagh,  and  the  history  of  the  Whig  adminis- 
tration may  possibly  include  some  unpleasing  comment* 
on  Lord  Ellenborough  :  the  liberty  of  abstract  discussion, 
is  all  therefore,  that  according  to  his  lordship's  opinion, 
can  be  safely  allowed  to  the  people  of  England ;  but  this* 
liberty,  the  privilege  of  vague  and  general  speculation,  is 
equally  permitted  by  the  most  despotic  of  the  continental 
governments;  and  the  office  of  a  licencer,  who  prevents 
the  publication  of  obnoxious  works,  is  surely  less  cruel 
and  ungracious  than  that  of  an  Attorney  General,  who  of 
his  own  mere  motion  may  subject  the  most  loyal  and 
harmless  writer  to  expence,  and  from  whom  the,  un- 
conscious libeller  frequently  receives  the  first  intimation 
of  his  error. 

But  if  Lord  Ellenborough  does  not  mean  that  to  lash  the 
follies  of  the  great,  as  far  as  those  follies  are  connected 
with  political  questions,  or  influence  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  the  realm  is  worthy  of  punishment;  if  he  does  not 
mean  that  a  libel  on  the  most  atrocious  miscreant,isequally 
criminal  with  a  malignant  attack  on  the  man  of  virtue ; 
then  he  must  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  there  is  a 
manner  of  speaking  the  truth,  by  which  the  vengeance 
of  the  law  may  be  evaded  ;  a  mode  of  palliation  or  dis- 
guise, that  exempts  the  libeller  from  the  penalties  of 
crime;  and  enables  him  to  speak  with  the  bitterest  as- 
perity of  the  possessors  of  political  and  hereditary  honors, 
without  alarming  the  sensibility  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, or  exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  bench.  The  indi- 
vidual, for  instance,  who  would  be  punished  with  severity, 
fer  calling  a  person  in  office  "  a  violator  of  his  word," 
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may  boldly  charge  him  with  forgetfulness  of  his  promises ; 
and  he  who  beneath  tlje  appellation  of  a  fool,  would  find 
redress  in  the  courts  of  law,  may  have  no  appeal  against 
the  satirist,  who  derides  him  as  a  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive  character.      By   visiting  therefore,  the  open    and 
manly  expression  of  British  sentiment   with  the  utmost 
severity  of  punishment,   the  "  luminaries  of  the  law" 
give  birth  to  all  the  varieties  of  insidious  sophistry:  they 
compel  the  political  writers  of  the  age,  to  substitute  the 
bowl  for  the  dagger;    and   sentiments  from   which  in 
their  naked  expression  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the 
loyal,  would  have  shrunk  with  abhorrence,  are  imbibed 
without  suspicion  in  the  disguise  of  amusing  fiction,  or 
unimpassioned  philosophy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  hazard- 
ing his  personal  safety,  by   asserting  in  language  that 
would  shock  the  loyal,and  deter  the  young,  the  kingly  go- 
vernment is  destructive  of  national  happiness,  the  disciple 
of  Condorcet  instils  into  the  mind  of  his  unsuspecting 
reader,  the  most  dangerous  principles  of  political  insubor- 
dination;   the  same    malignant    influence    extends    to 
every   topic,  and    every   department  of  literature ;  and 
while  the  bold  and  tangible  Paine  is  visited  with  fine  or 
banishment,    the    artful,   wary,   and   insidious    Gibbon, 
pursues  his  slow  but  inevitable  triumph  over  the  under- 
standings of  the  simple  and  the  ignorant. 

With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  publication  of  dangerous 
©pinions  on  speculative  subjects,  it  may  be  plausibly 
urged  that  there  is  no  alternative  between  the  prompt 
and  immediate  punishment  of  their  authors  or  pub- 
lishers, and  an  unlimited  toleration  of  licentiousness. 
But  in  the  case  of  personal  satire,  if  any  apology  can  be 
found  for  the  ministers  of  justice,  no  other  sentiments 
can  be  excited  than  surprize  and  abhorrence  at  the  cru- 
elty and  impolicy  of  the  law.  In  questions  of  personal 
libel  the  truth  can  always  be  determined,  and  by  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  charges  should  the  innocence  or 
theguilt  of  an  author  be  decided,  The  privileges  of  virtue 
should  no  longer  be  possessed  by  the  drunkard  or  the 
adulterer,  norths  warmth  of  honest  indignation  be  visite^ 
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with  the  punishment  that  is  due  to  unprincipled  malig- 
nity . 

His  lordship  laments,   in  "  good  set  terms,"  the  woeful 
condition  of  public  men,"  condemned  to  vindicate  them- 
selves against  anonymous   libels,  arising  perhaps,  from 
some    imagination,    or    coined    from    the  overflowing 
mind  of  slander;"  but  his  lordship  forgets  that  the  very 
question  which    ought  to  be  before  the  court  is,  whether 
they  be  the  creation  of  ingenious  malice?    "  If  such  (he 
continues)  were  to  be  the  case,  and  we  were   compelled 
to  resign  the  protection  of  the  law  for  the  exculpation  of 
their  character ;  what  man,  who  has  any  sensibility  in 
his  nature,  will  accept  office  or  rank  in  the  ■country?'" 
To  this  we  would  reply,  let  the  truth  of  a  libel  be  its  jus- 
tification, and  the  consciously  profligate   will  alone  de- 
cline the  possession   of  office     The  individuals  whose 
characters  are  susceptible  of  legal  protection,  will  become, 
according  to  his  lordship's  reasoning,   the  sole  possessors 
of  the  courtly  and  ministerial  offices,  and  a  H 
will  no  longer  insult  the  public,  or  contaminate  the  pa- 
lace of  his  sovereign.     "Gentlemen,   (he  proceeds)   the 
performance  of  many  of  our  duties,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  depends  upon  the  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  person  who  is  the  object  of  them :  many  of  the  most 
important  duties    centre    in    obedience    to    the    person 
on    whom   the  sovereign  authority  in  the  government 
is  for  the  time  cast" — and  therefore  a  libel  on  a  prince  or 
a  chief  magistrate,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the 
accusations  it  contains,  is  deserving  of  exemplary  punish- 
ment.   In  other  words,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  wea- 
ken the  popular  attachment  to  the  government,  whether 
it  be  true  or   false,  whether  it  relate   to  the  private  or 
public  conduct  of  the  monarch  and  his  ministers,  whether 
it  be  directed  against  an  Antoninus  or  a  Caligula,  against 
a  Lewis  or  a  Robespierre,  against  a  George  the  Third  or 
a  Napoleon,  is  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the 
higher  powers,  and  therefore  deeply  criminal.     It  is  the 
duty  of  the  people  of  England  to  refrain  from  any  asser* 
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lion  or  opinion  that  may  be  unpleasant  or  inconvenient  to 
their  rulers;  and  he  who  disputes  the  truth  of  this  position, 
must  be  tortured  into  conviction  within  the  walls  of 
Newgate. 

It  would  be  easy  to  deduce  from  the  arguments  of 
Lord  Elienborough  the  paradoxical  conclusion,  that  to 
record  in  the  page  of  history  the  vices  or  the  folliei  of 
the  ancestors  of  a  noble  family,  would  subject  its  author 
to  the  punishment  of  libel,  and  to  prove  from  a  cursory 
review  of  English  literature,  that  to  animadvert  on*  the 
private  and  public  conduct  of  our  princes  and  our  minis- 
ters has  been  the  invariable  practice  and  privilege  of 
the  British  Press  ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  the  li- 
mits of  periodical  discussion;  and  must  postpone  the 
remainder  of  our  strictures  till  a  future  opportunity. 
They  shall  certainly  appear  before  our  nobles  have  been 
chastised  into  repentance,  or  the  intemperance  of  Ellen- 
borough  has  been  subdued  by  the  force  of  truth . 


NEW  AND  SPLENDID  EDITION  OF 
TOM   THUMB, 

Or  the  Political,  Literary,  Agricultural,  and  Commercial 
NOTTINGHAM  GAZETTE. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Sitting  half  asleep  the  other  day  in  my  room,  after 
dinner,  who  should  bolt  in  upon  me  with  his  usual 
freedom,  but  my  old  friend,  Tom  Sugarstick.  Tom  is  as 
innocent,  hearty,  agreeable  a  fellow  as  any  in  England; 
when  laboring  under  an  election  mania,  or  on  the  worse 
day  of  his  political  ague,  then,  to  be  sure,he  opens  rather 
too  widely  the  door  of  his  upper  rooms,  considering  the 
scantiness  of  their  furniture.  What  have  we  here  ?  cries 
he,  snatching  up  a  paper  which  lay  on  the  table — that 
cursed  Review,  how  often  have  I  reprobated  your  conduct 
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in  harbouring  such  detestable  articles  ?    But  here,  Sir- 
here,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  what  appeared  to  be  a  let- 
ter, here's  what  will  effectually  dumbfound  that  doughty 
oracle — here's  language — here's  argument — here's  disin- 
terestedness— here's  loy-yalty— energy — point — fire— Pry- 
thee,  Tom, says  I,  yawning,  if  thou  really  art  an  inhabitant 
of  this  world — speak  like  one — and  at  once  inform  me 
whose"political  tinder-box  thou  hast  been  filching  from— 
what  hast  thou  got?  Look,  man — this  is  a  sweeper  to  all 
their    schemes — see — "  Prospectus    of    the  Nottingham 
Gazette'* — Indeed,  says  I,  who  is  the  publisher?  Tup- 
Tup — to  be  sure;  but  read— read,  it  warms — it  exhila- 
rates— it  invigorates  as  it  goes — well  then,  to  oblige  you, 
here's  at  it.     "  In  requesting  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  new  weekly  paper,  we  feel  ourselves" — we — Tom — 
pray  whom  do  you  call  we} — why  we — you  know — weis  to 
be  understood,  that  is,  we  is  to  be  taken — in  the  sense 
of; — we — does  not  here,  exactly  mean  us — for  we  is  to  be 
had  in  the  light  of — We^-we — we — botheration  to  we — I 
don't  know  what  zoe  means — but  you  will    find  it  there 
over  and  over — but,  Tom,  this  we— must  certainly  mean 
somebody  or^  other — dost   thou  know  who  is    to  dade 
this  rickety  bantlingfor  a  few  weeks—hast  any  idea  who  is 
to  support  it  ? — oh,  as  to  support — plenty  of  the  most  able 
— the  most  distinguished — the  most  enlightened  support — - 
all  the  heads  of  the  county  mean  to  support  it.     Aye 
indeed,  replied  I — all  the  heads  of  the  county— all  the 
whigs — all  the  brains  of  the  superlatively  sapient  county 
of  Nottingham,  with  the  renowned  village  of  Gothem  to 
boot?— I  must  e'en    then  read   a  little  further.    "  Pro- 
fessions of  public  principles*   we  are   sensible,  have  been 
so  frequently  employed  to  disguise  schemes  of  private 
interest,  that  we  should  disdain  to  make  them,  were  we 
not  conscious  of  our  sincerity" — There— there's  for  you— 
says  Tom — rubbing  his  pretty  delicate  hands— there's  a 
sentiment — why  prithee  Tom — what  mighty  matter  is 
there  in  that?— it  is  but,  at  the  best,  saying— we  are  not 
just  at  present  arrived  at  that  deplorable  proficiency  i* 
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$ying,  that  we  cannot  perceive  when  we  do  by  accident 
utter  truth — "  we  have  seen  With  deep  regret — zee  ha  e 
seen  every  expedient— we  are  convinced — we  now  venture 
to  affirm— the  mischiefs  which  a»edeplore — zee  flatter  our- 
selves— me  shall  therefore  omit  no  opportunity  of  con* 
tradicting— we  profess  ourselves  sincerely  and  unalterably 
attached— we  cannot  contemplate  without  detestation 
those  insidious  and  destructive  theories,  which  are  cal- 
culated Only  to  render  men  dissatisfied  with  the  actual 
good,  which  they  possess;  and  to  engage  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  delusive  unattainable  perfection" — hum — hum 
—men  dissatisfied  with  the  actual  good,  which  thty  possess — 
what  kind  of  men  are  they,  pray  ?— -You  don't  take  that 
right,  says  Tom—it  means  the  actual  good  which  we  $ny 
they  possess— Oh !  I  beg  pardon — well  then,  delusive  per* 
fection— unattainable  perfection— what  say  you  to  that, 
Mr.  Elucidator  ? — In  spite  of  all  the  heads,  and  all  the  whigs, 
and  all  the  brains,  there  never  has  been  yet,  nor  ever  will 
be  either  delusive  or  attainable  perfection;  but  I  presume 
this  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  to  be  expected  in  the 
contingent  quota  of  the  renowned  parish  of  Gotham — one 
moment  longer—  we—we—wt—we — There  are  in  this* 
luminous  precursor,  if  I  have  not  miscounted,  sixty-live 
lines,  in  which  sixty-five  lines  are  introduced  forty-four 
we'$,  besides  a  proportionate  number  of  ms  and  ourselvesl 
Thou  mightst  not  well  know  what  tee  meant !  But  friend, 
this  paper-war — whoop  will  never  take  with  the  people — 
Never  take !— retorted  he  with  unusual  animation — never 
take — Sir,  you  do  not'know  what  you're  saying — never 
take  truly — you  don't,  Sir,  consider  the  heads — I  say,  Sir, 
you  don't  consider  the  heads,  (with  a  most  triumphant 
and  expressive  glance)— Why—what  the  devil,  says  I,  this 
is  not  to  be  a  new  edition  of — holding  up  my  thumb — - 
well,  well  then,  I  must  freely  tell  you  tnat  n  spite  of  all 
the  /,  J,  I's,  we— we — wes  of  all  the  heads,  and  n\\  theuhigs, 
and  all  the  brains,  the  self-same  reflection  will  we  a4)plica- 


*  And  baptize  their  little  darling,  by  the  name  of  Tom  Thumb* 
VOL.V.  Gr 
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ble  in  a  very  Few  months  to  Tommy  Thumb,  though  by 
far  too  great  a  compliment,  that  was  used  by  Paine8 
upon  tantararara,  Burke's  celebrated  philippic,  "  as  it 
rose  like  a  rocket,  so  it  fell  like  the  stick." 

Nottingham,  Dec.  12th,  1812.  Pinchee* 


THE  TWO  COMIC  PERFORMERS. 


A   CONTRAST. 

Public  men  are  the  objects  of  our  most  particular 
notice — their  virtues  call  forth  our  deserved  and  honest 
praise— their  vices  will  constantly  come  under  our  lash, 
until,  if  it  be  possible  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  shame, 
they  turn  from  the  error  of  their  way,  and  fall  into  th* 
delightful  path  of  rectitude  and  of  honour. 

In   whatever  light   we  view    their  crimes  and 'their 
errors,  those  crimes  and  errors  are  alike  fit  subjects  for 
the  movements  of  our  pen.     Domestic  and  filial  affection 
in   private   men   are  the  criteria  of  their  public  good 
conduct — the  precursors  of  their  enrolment  in  the  re- 
cords of  fame  and  of  honour.     One  step  from  the  direct 
route  which  leads  to  the  temple  of  virtue,  is  the  sure 
and  certain  faux  pas  of  licentious  freedom,  and  the  falling 
off  from  the  height  of  honour  in  general    the  invariable 
pledge  of  a  continuance  in  vicious  inclinations  and  vicious 
habits. 

Public  vices  are  a  most  detestable  object  for  society 
to  contemplate— example  often  induces  similar  habits  in 
every  stage  of  life.  At  the  theatre,  where  moral  recti- 
tude, filial  affection,  and  traits  of  honorable  conduct, 
should  be  shewn,  the  audience  expect  to  find  in  the 
exhibitor,  when  enquiry  prompts  to  trace  the  pri- 
vate conduct  of  the  individual  performer  who  presents 
himself  for  approbation  or  contempt,  something  at 
least  commensurate  with  that  morality  which  he  is  en- 
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Jeavouring  by  his  public  action  to  induce,  and  which, 
by  giving  the  text  of  his  author  pure  and  unsullied,  he  is 
so  anxious  to  depict  and  to  pourtray. 

With  these  few  observations  we  shall  present  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  two  performers,  comedians,  of  some 
celebrity  as  public  men,  but  in  their  private  capacity  of 
different  complexions  and  characters.  In  the  one  will  be 
found  native  humanity,  generosity,  and  regard  for  filial 
affection,  which,  while  it  does  honour  to  the  head,  and 
to  the  heart  of  its  possessor,  must  when  known  in  addi- 
tion to  his  public  merit,  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  few 
estimable  beings  to  be  found  on  the  stage. 

The  other  is  a  man  possessing  some  portion  of  comic 
ability,  possessing  also  the  patronage  and  applause  of  the 
public  in  an  eminent  degree,  who  is  nevertheless  devoid  of 
humanity,  Allien  to  the  impulses  of  generosity,  and  deaf 
to  the  throbbings  and  Galls  of  filial  obedience.  Nature 
has  to  be  sure  marked  on  his  features  in  such  strong  and 
indelible  characters,  the  vacuity  of  his  heart,  that  to  an 
indifferent  judge,  little  skilled  in  those  principles  which 
Lavater  has  inculcated  as  the  guide  to  arrive  at  the  qua- 
lities of  human  kind,  he  appears  the  very  man  whom  our 
present  anecdotes  will  most  assuredly  point  out. 

Who  is  there  among  this  vast  assemblage  of  human 
kind  who  recollects  the  ties  of  relative  feeling — who 
turns  with  pleasure  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when 
the  hand  of  his  parent  was  stretched  forth  to  nurture  his 
growing  mind  to  form  and  fashion  it  into  shape,  and 
to  give  to  it  that  polished  and  god-like  countenance 
which  should  when  fc\  life,  secure  to  its  possessor  the 
admiration  and  applause  of  all  good  men,  who  does 
not  feel  to  that  parental  hand  he  is  indebted — who 
does  not  say  to  himself,  when  such  a  parent  in  the 
hour  of  old  age  (whether  through  misconduct  in  the 
parent  or  misfortunes  unseen  and  of  course  unsuspected) 
is  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  '«  This  is  my  father.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  my  father  ;  thou  didst  cherish  me  in  the  hour  of  my 
infancy.    It  was  thou  who  didst  make  me  what  I  am  * 
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but  even  thou — thou,  my  father,  while  I  am  indulging  >$ 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  thou art  perishing  for 
want.  Oh  !  come,  my  father  ! — come  to  the  dwelling 
of  thy  son  !  receive  all  the  a  sistance  thy  son  can  afford 
thee.  Let  me  make  the  evening  of  thy  age  comfortable 
and  serene — Let  me  pay  the  debt  of  filial  gratitude,  and 
oh  !  my  father,  when  the  hour  of  death  shall  arrive, 
though  to  lose  thee  would  be  dreadful;  yet  the  sweet 
consolation  of  having  rendered  thy  latter  days  less  severe* 
than  they  would  have  been  without  me,  will  be  a  remu* 
neration  which  all  that  life  can  present  to  my  accept-* 
ance,  could  not  purchase  ?■" 

Lamentable  error  of  the  human  heart!  This  is 
not  the  language  which  we  have  to  record.  Would  to 
God  it  were  our  most  pleasing  task— Degeneracy  in  the 
instance  of  one  of  these  performers — want  of  filial  affec- 
tion—debasement  of  the  human  character,  are  sad  truths 
which, for  the  present  must  precede  those  ebullitions  of 
honest  praise  which  shall  grace  and  accompany  the  head 
of  the  other  performer. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  true  that  the  introduction  of  grimace 
and  buffoonery  has  superseded  the  necessity  for  morality 
and  virtue  on  the  stage.  Public  taste,  report  says,  is 
vitiated.  Indeed!  public  taste  may  be  vitiated — But 
what  shad  we  say  of  that  man  who  in  the  hour  of  distress 
and  need  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  earnest  intreaties  of  his 
father  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  excuses  himself  by  saying 
that  he  has  not  the  means!  1!  What  shall  we  say  of 
that  man  who  receives  in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  also 
a  favourite  vocal  performer,  from  the  managers  of  the 
London  theatres  the  enormous  salary  of  twenty-fivb 
jiUNDS  perweek?  Might  we  not  say  to  such  a  man, 
*c  Go  learn,  ruminate,  and  digest  upon  those  words  of  the 
admirable  master  of  the  human  mind — Shakespeare, 
"  Oh  that  this  too — too  solid  flesh  would  melt — 
thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew — or  that  the  Everlast- 
ing had  not  fixed  his  canon  against  self-murther,  &c." 

But  the  divine,  workings  of  the  great  master  have  of 
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late  years  given  way  to  .absurdity  and  trash  ;  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  men   who  write  for  emolument  more  than 

fame.     Were  it  otherwise  such  characters  as  — . 

— —  would  not  disgust  the  serious  and  thinking  mind, 
u  Men  should  bewhat  they  seem,  not  what  they  are." 

The  performer  then  whose  fall  from  the  pedestal  of 
virtue  we  now  record,  is  a  most  lamentable  instance  of 
the  error  of  vile~  writing.  To  his  personification- of  the 
heroes  of  modern  farces,  may  in  some  measure  perhaps  be 
attributed  his  crime— a  crime  which  in  modern  times 
We  are  -afraid  is  not  without  its  parallel. 

The  father  of  this  person  from  misfortunes  fell  into 
decay— --the  means  of  subsistence  were  denied  to  him,  and 
in  the  moment  of  the  pressure  of  hunger  he  applied  to 
this  retailer  of  flimsy  scraps-  of  modern  genius- — this 
buffoon!  but  also  this  public  favourite  on  the  stage,  T© 
bis  pleadings  for  relief-r-the  son  replied,  "  why  how  cam 
you  think  of  applying  to  me  ?  I  can  scarcely  live  myself 
r—  I  have  a  wife  to  support-^-you  must  not  think  of  asking 
for  assistance  from  me."  In  vain  he  tried  the  flinty- 
heart  of  this  obdurate,  son.  In  vain  he  begged  for  the  loan 
of  an  old  great  coat  to  cover  his  feeble  limbs  from  the 
inclement  attacks  of  a  hard  winter- — a  deaf  ear  was  still 
turned  to  his  appeals,  and  he  was  driven  from  his  son's 
door.  The  state  of  the  aged  parent  becoming  known  to 
gome  worthy  persons  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  they 
procured  for  him  a  situation  as  a  labourer  in  one  of  the 
docks  in  their  neighbourhood,  where  on  each  Saturday 
he  receives  trie  humble  stipend  -of  ten  shillings  end  six- 
pence for  his  week's  labour!  while  his  unnatural  sen 
lives  luxuriously — -drinks  his  wine— laughs  at  the  credu- 
lity of  the  pubhc—  ami  forsakes  the  aged  form  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  present  eievat.ed  station  in  society. 

Turn  we  with  disgust  from  such  an  object,  and  while 
our  heart  bleeds  with  compassion,  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  parent,  let  us  mark  with  sentiments  of  pleasure,  and 
hail  with  words  of  joy  and  delight,  the  contrasted  conduct 
of  another  comic  performer,  oa  the  same  stage  also,  a 
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married  man,  and  like  the  other,  the  father  ofafitmtif— 
hut  with  a  salary  to  support  that  family  of  little  more 
Hurra one  third  of  the  receipts  of  the  first  person*  This 
roan,  to  whom  the  name  of  man  properly  belongs  is 
m  fo/s-  profession,  a  man  of  celebrity ,  an  excellent  coroe- 
dlan,  possessing,  as  the  tale  will  shew,  an  excellent — g 
good  heart !  He  too,  has  parents — a  father  an4  mother^ 
whom  the  hand  of  misfortune  has  visited  m  some  de- 
gree-— but  he  says, "  what !  A  re  my  parents  in  want,  and 
shall  I  not  assist  them  ? — Oh,  no  I  Never  let  it  be  said  that 
m  the  evening  of  life,  they  required  comforts,  and  I  alons 
shared  those  comforts — Oh,  my  parents!  when  I  was 
young,  and  unable  to  provide  for  myself — ye  provided  for 
me;  ye  gave  me  the  means  of  procuring  bread,  and  now 
sfett  not  your  son  share  his  bread  with  ye  ?  Come,  my 
parents,  live  and  be  happy  T*  With  these  expressions  on 
kh  lips,  with  affection  in  his  heart,  he  settled  his  siged 
parents  a  short  distance  in  the  country,  allowed,  and 
allows  them  one  third  of  his  salary,  .for  their 
xaatBteftance ;  and  once  a  fortnight  or  oftener,  should  the 
duties  of  his  profession  admit  of  his  absence,  takes  his 
place  in  the  stage  coach,  to  visit  and  to  enjoy  their 
company.  Need  it  be  said,  with  what  delight  they  hang 
upon  this  dutiful,  this  affectionate  son — with  what  plea- 
sure they  sound  forth  his  virtues- — need  it  be  said  how 
greatly  he  is  remunerated— he  finds  his  remuneration  in 
the  self-applauding  conscience—  he  recollects  the  com- 
mandment, 

"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  giveth 
thee!" 

We  may  visit  the  theatre,  and  though  we  applaud,  or 
condemn  the  actor,  or  the  author— we  shall  most  assuredly 
find  more  real  pleasure  in  the  humorous  essays  of  Shake- 
speare's Old  Chamberlain  Polonius,  than  in  any  of  the 
modern  witling's  productions,  even  though  the  character 
we  might  be  condemned  to  witness,  were  Apollq 
•Em.vi! 
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The  proceedings  on  Mr.  Soane's  supposed  violation  >©£ 
the  building  act,  have  excited  so  considerable  a  share  of 
the  public  attention,  that  as  public  journalists,  professing 
to  inform  our  readers  on  the  most  interesting  topics  fof 
the  day,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  explain  the  origin  ami 
progress  of  these  singular  transactions.  To  the  public  at 
large,  the  question  they  involve  is  of  the  most  general 
Importance*,  and  to  the  man  of  virtue^  who  loves  to  wit- 
ness the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over  the  -persecu- 
tions of  envy,  or  the  more  venial  errors  of  architectural. 
dabblers  in  the  law,  the  result  of  the  contest  will  affeni 
unmingled  gratification. 

Many  years  have  elapsed,  since  Mr.  Kinnaird,  jnru 
the  son  of  the  magistrate,  and  surveyor  of  the  district  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  elected  to  his  present  office, 
He  was  at  that  time  extremely  young,  and  inspired  by 
the  boyish  enthusiasm  of  his  tender  age,  he  resolved  10 
signalize  his  entrance  on  official  duty,  by  some  act  that 
should  excite  the  admiration  of  his  friends,  command 
the  astouishment  of  his  enemies,  and  "  show  the  old 
dons  how  business  ought  to  be'*  performed.  Mr. 
Fearce,  a  gentleman  residing  on  the  west  side  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  had  just  erected  beneath  the  superis- 
tendance  of  Mr.  Walker,  himself  a  district  surveyor  of 
long  experience,  and  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  act,  a  projection  occu- 
pying a  considerable  space  in  the  front  of  his  house  bus 
within  his  own  freehold.  Despising  the  experience  how- 
ever of  the  architect,  and  presuming  on  the  infallibility 
pf  his  own  interpretation  of  the  law,  Mr.  Kinnaird  imme- 
diately laid  an  information  before  two  magistrates,  which 
was  dismissed  ;  and  the  decision  on  that  occasion  seems 
not  only  to  have  satisfied  the  public  in  general,  but  for 
some  time  Mr.  Kinnaird  himself,  that  the  act  refers  only 
lo  projections  beyond  the  freehold  of  the  offending  ind*~ 
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-Vidual.  Impressed  to  all  appearance  with  this  opinion* 
Mr.  Kinnaifd  beheld  without  interference  the  erectiotl 
of  the  portico  at  Surgeon's  Hall  ;  unwilling*  it  might  be 
presumed,  to  forsake  the  elegant  pursuits  and  dignified 
duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  commissioners  of  enquiry 
into  the  frauds  of  the"  barrack  department,  to  engage  in 
profitless  and  illegal  struggles  for  the  rights  or  the  con-' 
Venience  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district ;  and  he  might 
have  continued  to  enjoy  in  undisturbed  serenity  the 
society  of  tell-tale  accomplices  and  the  luxuries  of  gin 
and  purl,  had  not  the  commencement  of  a  projection  by 
Mr.  Soane  awakened  all  his  dormant  intrepidity,  and 
aroused  him,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  to  vindicate  the  inte- 
grity  of  insulted  justice  against  this"  unheard  of  and 
criminal  aggression.'*  After  having  tried  the  question, 
therefore,  and  being  defeated,  and  after  guiding  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  projection  at  Surgeon's  Hall, 
apparently,  by  this  decision;  neither  warned  by  de* 
feat,  nor  ashamed  of  inconsistency,  he  visits  Mr.  Soane 
with  all  the  terrors  of  a  Bow -street  information,  and  all 
the  persecutions  of  a  literary  warfare* 

It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  excited 
Mr.  Kinnaird  on  this  occasion,  in  particular,  to  the  en- 
thusiastic exercise  of  his  imagined  duties.  For  seven 
long  years  he  had  slept  on  his  post,,  undisturbed  by  the 

offences  of  Mr. ,  or  by  the  less  venial  encroachments 

of  the  worshipful  company  of  surgeons.  It  is  not  till  Mr* 
Soane  presumes  to  exercise  the  privileges  granted  to  his 
neighbours,  that  he  rises  up  in  all  the  majesty  of  survey* 
orship,  and  resolves  to  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  prompt  and  effectual  execution  of  the  law* 
From  a  passive  spectator  of  the  supposed  offences  of  a 
body  corporate,  existing  only  by  the  tenure  of  their  chai- 
ter,  and  fully  able  to  sustain  without  inconvenience  to 
its  members,  the  expence  and  the  labour  of  a  legal  con* 
test,  he  is  suddenly  transformed  into  one  of  the  most 
active  and  bustling  champions  of  the  public  privilege 
and  convenience  ;  pursuing  a  private  individual  through 
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blithe  labyrinths  of  law,  for  the  commission  of  an  act 
which,  in  a  public  body,  he  had  regarded  with  compla- 
cent inactivity. 

There  is  one  mode  indeed  of  accounting  for  his  appa- 
rent eccentricity  of  conduct,  that,  if  its  justice  be  ad- 
mitted, does  equal  credit  to  his  prudence  and  sensibility. 
We  have  good  reason  for  remembering,  that  when  Mr. 
Kinnaird  was  articled  to  Mr. ,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  agreement  by  which  if  Mr.  Hele,  the  district 
surveyor,  should  die  before  the  regular  expiration  of  his 
servitude,  the  agreement  was  to  be  delivered  up,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  contend  for  the  vacant  situation.  In 
about  two  years  the  event  that  had  thus  been  provided 
against,  actually  occurred,  and  Mr.  Kinnaird  was  elected 
to  the  survey orship  of  the  district.  He  was  at  this  time 
only  nineteen  years  old,  and  inexperienced  in  his  pro- 
fession as  young  in  years  and  deportment.  Mr.  Soane 
very  properly  objected  to  the  commission  of  an  important- 
trust  to  so  young  an  individual ;  and  in  all  probability 
exerted  some  degree  of  personal  influence  to  prevent  his 
election,  x  Mr,  Kinnaird,  no  doubt,  has  cherished  in  his 
bosom,  the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Soane' s  observations  on 
his  inadequacy  to  his  present  situation  ;  with  a  magnani- 
mity worthy  of  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  not  wanting  at  least  in  the  important  requi- 
site of  vigilance.  But  to  have  interfered  with  the  erections 
of  the  company  of  surgeons  would  not  have  served  his 
purpose;  Mr.  Soane  might  not  have  witnessed  his  exer- 
tions, or  might  not  have  chosen  to  acknowledge  them, 
3ut  &  legal  contest  with  Mr.  Soane himself  about  his  own 
house,  must  afford  to  that  gentleman  tangible,  irresistible, 
and  undeniableevidence  of  his  alertness  and  sagacity  ;  and 
Mr.  K.'s  accuser  has  been  taught  to  feel  and  fo  confer 
in  his  own  person  the  presence  of  those  qualities  m*'he 
district  surveyor,  of  which  he  had  before  disputed  the 
existence. 

The  act  itself,  in   the  opinion  even  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  does  little  credit  to  the  individual  who  framed 
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it,  or  to  the  legislature  by  which  it  was  passed  ;  and  the 
subjoined  extract  which  relates  to  the  question  before  us, 
is  remarkable  for  its  prolix  ambiguity. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no 
bow -window,  or  other  projection,  shall  after  the  time  afore- 
said, be  built  with,  or  added  to  any  building  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  rate,  or  class  of  building,  next  to  any  public 
street,  square,  or  court,  or  way  in  which  such  bow-window,  or 
other  projection  is  made,   except  such  projections  as  may  be, 
necessary  for  copings,  cornices,  facias  door,  and  window  dres- 
sings, or  for  open  porticoes,  steps^  or  iron  pallisades  ;  and  also, 
except  such  window  to  any  shop  or  shops,  on  the   ground  floor 
story  of  any  such  building,  the  stall  boards  of  which  window  shali 
not,  in  any  street  or  way  thirty  feet  wide  or  more,  project  above 
ten  inches;  nor  in  any  street  or  way  less  than  thirty  feet  wide, 
project  above  five  inches,  from  the  upright  line  of  the  building, 
in  such  street,  or  way  respectively.    Arid  no  cornice  or  covering 
thereof,  to  any, such  shop  window,  shall  in  any  street,  or  way 
thirty  feet  wide,  or  more,   project  more  than  eighteen  inches, 
nor  in  any  street  or  way,  less  than  thirty  feet  wide,  more  than 
thirteen  inches  from  the  upright  line  of  the  building,  to  which 
such   shop   window  belongs.     And  that  no  bow-window,    or 
other  projection,  except  as  before  excepted,  shall  after  the  said 
34th  day  of  June,  be  built  with,  ©r  added  to  the  front  of  any 
building  of  the  first,   second,  third,  fourth   rate,  or  class  of 
building,  unless  the  same,  and  the  columns  and  pilasters,  if 
any,  which  support  the  same,  be  built  of  the  several  materials, 
herein  before  directed  to  be  used  in  all  external  walls,   or  ex- 
ternal inclosures." 

The  first  indication  of  Mr.  Kinnaird's  intentions,  were 
collected  by  che  public  from  the  following  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Post. 

Si&, 
1  presume  you  have  not  lately  passed  through  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  otherwise  I  think  you  would  have  animadverted  on  a 
new  /angled  pr&jeetion  now  erecting  on  the  Rolborn  side  of 
_  that  fine  square.  This  ridiculous  piece  of  architecture,  de- 
stroys the  uniformity  of  the  row,  and  is  a  palpable  eyesore.  I 
lav   always  understood  that  there  was  an  act  of  parliament 
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for  regulating  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  and  I  am  surprized  that 
those  possessing  requisite  powers  have  suffered  such  a  nuisance 
to  be  built.  X  am,  Sir, 

Yours, 
20th  Sept.  1812,  Ambulator. 

This  preceding  letter  was  evidently  written  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  subjoined  answer. 

Sir, 

Your  correspondent  Ambulator  will  I  dare  say  be  gratified 
to  hear  that  one  of  the  district  surveyors  has  lodged  an  informa- 
tion against  the  unsightly  projection  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
of  which  he  in  common  with  a  multitude  of  other  persons 
complains.  The  case  is  to  be  argued  by  counsel  on  both 
sides,  at  Bowstreet  on  Tuesday  next. 

Oct.  2nd,  1812.  In i go's  Ghost. 

On  the  prejudice  and  vulgarity  of  this  connoisseur  on 
eyesores,  comment  would  be  superfluous :  but  on  his 
assertion  that  he  complains  in  common  with  multitudes,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  hazard  a  single  observation. 
That  the  regular  inhabitants  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  are 
gentlemen  of  honorable  feelings,  and  respectable  character 
we  are  well  aware  ;  but  persons  are  to  be  found  in  this 
and  every  other  vicinity,  to  whom  the  display  of  taste 
and  the  liberal  employment  of  that  wealth  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  honorable  devotion  of  talent  and  indus- 
try, will  always  be  an  object  of  malignant  misrepresen- 
tation. Of  men  like  these,  the  disappointments  and 
mortifications  to  which  their  own  passions  subject  them, 
are  a  sufficient  punishment.  But  there  are  many  con- 
scientious neighbours  of  Mr*  Scane,  who  admire  the 
front  of  his  intended  habitation*  as  a  beautiful  piece  of 
architecture,  but  condemn  h  as  detracting  from  the  uni- 
formity of  the  square,  and  a*;  having  more  resemblance 
to  the  front  of  a  public  office  than  of  a  gentleman's 
private  dwelling  house.  To  a  British  public  accustomed 
to  the  dull  uniformity  of  extended  ranges  of  yard  wide 
stucco,  and  unobtrusive  but  monotonous  brick  work,  such 
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prepossessions  are  natural.  Variety  among  the  master! 
of  the  English  school  is  one  of  the  heresies  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  Soane  is  stigmatized  as  an 
example  of  bad  taste,  because  it  breaks  the  continuity 
of  a  range  of  buildings  with  contract  fronts,  and  presents 
to  the  connoisseur,  and  the  intelligent  observer,  an  aspect 
corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of  the  square,  with 
the  situation  of  the  building,  bold  without  intrusion,  and 
combining  in  its  general  effect  the  various  impressions  . 
of  comfort,  elegance,  and  grandeur. 

On  the  I3th  of  October,  the  case  was  argued  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Soane's  structure  by  Messrs.  Wetherall  and 
Const  before  the  magistrates  Read  and  Nares,  who  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  and  judgment,  that  the  proprietors  of 
houses  may  lawfully  build  as  far  as  the  iron  railings  in 
the  front  of  their  respective  areas.  A  sapient  writer  in 
the  Morning  Post,  observes  on  this  decision,  that  if  Mr, 
Soane  has  a  right  to  run  out  a  projection  beyond  the  line 
of  the  houses  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  his  neighbours  have 
a  right  to  do  the  like,  and  that  he  would  advise  thern^ 
{quo  animo  ?)  to  run  out  a  new  partition  on  the  side  next 
Mr.  Soane's  new  erection,  or  even  carry  it  out  beyond  that 
annoyance,  so  as  to  enclose  the  new  front  on  each  side,  and 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  centry-box.  If  any 
friend  of  the  district  surveyor  was  the  author  of  this 
letter,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  did  not 
secure  him  from  disgrace,  by  the  communication  of  some 
small  portion  of  his  professional  knowledge.  He  would 
then  have  known,  that  though  he  does  no  injury  to  the 
public  at  large,  by  building  within  the  limits  of  a  free- 
hold, to  which  he  has  no  access,  he  is,  responsible  for 
every  inconvenience  to  which  he  may  subject  his  neigh- 
bours; and  that  as  he  himself  has  projected  his  front  with 
such  regard  to  their  rights  and  convenience^  hat  it  cannot 
be  seen  without  lifting  up  the  sashes  of  their  windows; 
go  he  himself  has  an  equal  claim  both  in  law,  (as  well  as 
in  courtesy,)  on  their  observance  of  its  restrictions. 

.With  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Kinnaird 
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declared  himself  dissatisfied,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Jekyll  appealed  on  his  behalf  to  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.  To  the  eulogies  of  Mr.  Jekyll  on  the  build- 
ing act,  Lord  Ellenborough  replied,  that  "however  it  might 
have  benefited  the  construction  of  houses,  it  was  not  in 
itself  a  model  of  construction."  Perplexed  and  ambigu- 
ous as  it  is,  however,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
pervert  it  before  the  inferior  tribunal,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Mr.  Soane;  and  the  appeal  was  now  dismissed  on  the 
ground,  that  he  only  had  a  right  to  appeal  who  was 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  Messrs.Nares  and  Read ;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  intimated  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  might 
appeal  to  two  other  magistrates  below ;  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  judge,  we  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Kinnaird  was  terribly  aggrieved,  and  that  he 
will  seek  to  assuage  his  grief,  by  another  sacrifice  of  his 
duty  and  interest  to  his  prepossessions.  ~  He  has  already 
murmured  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  in  our  next  number, 
we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  record  additional  proofs 
of  his  personal  prudence  and  his  professional  knowledge. 


^THE  HARE  and  MANY  FRIENDS. 


A  Nottinghamshire  Tale. 


tTis  said,  with  what  truth  may  be  easily  known, 
That  a  woman  is  won  if  yon  chuse  to  beseech  her, 

That  the  clergy  can  peep  'neath  a  housekeeper's  zone, 
If  you  doubt  it,  you've  only  to  ask  Parson  B r. 

But  if  true  or  if  false,  about  that  I  don't  care, 

For  my  tale  will  not  set  forth  the  housekeeper's  beauty, 

I'm  pursuing  the  course  which  will  catch  you  a  hare  : 
To  a  HARE,  with  good  sauce,  we  must  all  pay  our  duty3 
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In  the  county  of  Nottingham,  famous  for  ale 

And  good  cheer,  stands  a  village — ' tis  blest  with  a  rector. 

The  villagers  all  will  remember  the  tale 

Of  the  Landlord,  the  Hare,  and  this  great  bully  Hector  ! 

Parson  B r  's  a  man  who  is  fond  of  good  cheer, 

So  fond  that  the  poor  get  no  crumbs  from  his  table, 

A  magistrate  may  to  distress  lend  an  ear, 

Should  he  not — why  perhaps  it's  because  he's  not  able. 

At  Oxton,  opposed  to  this  parsonic  wight, 

Lives  a  Colonel,  a  gentleman  able  and  willing, 

To  dispense  every  comfort — pray  is  he  not  right  ? 

To  relieve  the  distressed,  he  would  spend  his  last  shilling. 

Proud  S — — 1  too  boasts  of  an  inn  called  the  Swan, 

Where  the  neighbours  at  night  meet  to  quaff  down  the  nappy  9 

Till  ten  of  the  clock — then  the  constable's  plan 

Is  to  drive  them  with  staff  home  to  sleep  and  be  happy. 

But  without  further  preface,  I'll  on  with  my  tale, 

And  tell  you,  the  Colonel,  good  humoured  and  hearty. 

When  coursing,  his  dogs  caught  a  hare  by  the  tail, 
What  a  pity  it  was  not  the  church  Bonaparte  ! 

A  As  a  present  'twas  sent  to  our  friend  at  the  inn, 

The  landlord  well  known  as  an  honest  good  fellow, ' 
He  conceived  'twas  a  treat,  which  enlivened  with  gin, 
Might  welcome  his  friends,  so  he  thought  to  be  mellow. 

But  first  to  the  rector,  permission  to  ask 

His  friends  to  his  house,  and  to  give  them  a  supper, 

The  landlord  march'd  off,  'twas  a  terrible  task, 
But  when  t ts  command  we  must  hold  by  the  crupper ! 

When  arrived  at  the  hall — "  Your  honour,"  said  he, 
"  With  reverence,  I  axes  your  worship  a  favour, 

I've  a  hare  at  my  house,  which  was  sent  tome  free, 
And  I  means  to  invite  all  my  friends  with  the  shaver. 

"  But  I  durs'nt  keep  open  my  house  beyond  ten, 
Unless  that  your  worship  will  grant  my  petition, 

Pray  don't  let  the  constable  enter  my  den, 

Until  after  that  hour — I  beg  with  submission," 
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*c  You  rascal  I    the  hare  I  suppose  you  have  snared," 
Was  the  gentle  reply  of  the  Christian  soul  mender, 

*"  Ah  no  I  with  respect  let  the  truth  be  declared, 
'Twas  sent  by  the  Colonel,  our  country's  defender  !" 

ce  Hey  !  oh  !  ah  ! — since  poaching  has  not  been  your  plan, 
Go  fellow  home  straightway — the  hare  may  be  roasted,, 

Keep  open  till  twelve — get  out  I  say,  man  !" 
His  object  thus  gained  the  landlord  he  boasted. 

We'll  suppose  the  hare  done  and  the  party  all  met, 

And  the  clock  striking  twelve  and  the  glasses  all  jingling, 

When  a  rap  at  the  door  of  this  convivial  set, 

Disturbs  their  enjoyment  and  murmurs  are  mingling. 

For  in  stalk  two  constables  armed  each  with  his  staff, 
Of  which  all  the  party  too'weli  knew  the  power, 

Away  fled  the  joke,  and  the  song,  and  the  laugh, 

Discontent  spread  the  board,  and  each  face  'gan  to  lour. 

"  We  come  in  the  name  of  the  lord  of  this  place 
To  demand  that  ye  instantly  hop  from  the  table, 

1  suppose  that  you,  landlord,  have  just  now  said  grace, 
Then  put  out  the  lights  while  you  are  sober  and  able.*' 

Too  well  honest  Scorewell  was  used  to  obey 

The  commands  of  this  modern  despoller  of  pleasure, 

The  party  retired  in  grumbling  array, 

Deprived  of  their  quantum,  by  B r's  foul  measure. 

Next  morning  a  summons  was  served  at  the  Swan 
Upon  Scorewell,  to  come  to  the  justice's  meeting, 

To  answer  to  charges  made  by  the  black  man  ! 

That  he  kept  open  house  after  twelve  at  his  treating. 

For  this  crime  the  poor  landlord  was  mulcted  five  pounds, 
Which  he  paid  with  some  murmurs,  and  not  without  reason  : 

He  sighed  when  he  thought  of  the  hare  and  the  hounds, 
The  supper,  the  constables — all  out  of  season. 

Now  the  tale  round  the  village — the  villagers  send, 

When  ten  o'clock  strikes,  "  out  with  lights"  is  the  story, 

Success  to  the  hare  hunt  and  Scorewelis  good  friend, 
And  may  Parson  B — — r  soon  gallop  to  glory  ! 

Quiz, 
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CENSOR'S  THIRD  LETTER  TO  A  NOBLE  LORD 
OF  THE  SISTER  KINGDOM. 


MY  LORD, 

After  a  pause  of  two  months— a  period  which  I  havg 
permitted  you  for  reflection,  allow  me  to  resume  my 
strictures  on  your  lordship's  conduct — allow  me  again  to 
uphold  you  as  a  model  for  our  modern  pinks  of  fashion, 
to  point  out  to  them  the  bold  resources  of  your  lord* 
ship's  never  failing  mind,  and  the  steps  by  which  you  gra- 
dually arose  to  the  acme  of  modern  perfection-r— it  was  by 
do  ordinary  means  you  grew  into  popularity — by  no  ordi- 
nary efforts — and  your  expedients  while  they  were  charac- 
terized by  a  boldness  exciting  astonishment,so  in  their  suc- 
cess while  they  were  the  subject  of  gossiping  notoriety-— 
they  were  deprecated,  abhorred,  and  accursed. 

Your  lordship  has  called  forth  the  shrieks  of  the  widow 
— the  despairing  curses  of  the  ruined  daughter — the 
frantic  ravings  of  the  heart-broken  mother— and  directed 
the  suicidal  hand  of  the  bankrupt  son  against  his  life,  him 
whom  you  had  plundered  of  his  property  ! — yes,  you  have 
done  all  this,  and  if  it  be  asked — "  who  is  the  man  ?" — let 
it  be  said  it  is  an  Irish  peer! — the  companion  of  his 
prince  !  and  associate  of  the  honorable*  and  right  horioia- 
bles,  composing  the  court  of  the  modern  Charles,  where 
places  and  pensions  are  tendered  to  the  pander,  and  adul- 
tery is  declared  on  judicial  authority  not  a  vice  but  a 
misfortune — that  is,  in  other  words,  not  vicious  in  itself, 
but  unfortunate  in  detection.  If  it  be  asked — your  age, 
and  whether  it  is  not  the  heyday  of  youth  with  you — let  it 
be  answered — no,  your  lordship  is  near  about  your  fiftieth 
year,  that  you  have  never  reflected  as  to  what  might  be 
the  result  of  one  act,  and  never  abstained  from  one  vicious 
gratification,  because  it  might  involve  some  unfortunate 
object  in  ruin;  but  rather  to  the  contrary  have  hurried 
to  banquet  in  the  brothel  of  vice  and  infamy  with  en~ 
creased  appetite,  when  you  saw  the  consequent  dsBtroo 
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tion  of  the  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to  your  brutal  pleasures  : 
—in  form  your  lordship  may  be  compared  to  the  bloated 
Silenus,  and  in  mind  the  comparison  will  equally  hold. 
These  are  truths  which  the  world  will  readily  admit;  in  fact 
it  has  given  credit  to  the  likeness  of  a  former  portrait  which 
was  nothing  overcharged,  and  I  shall  be  as  attentive  in 
closely  copying  your  lordship's  original  in  this  as  Twas  in 
the  instance  alluded  to.  • 

It  was  with  a  pleasure,  mixed  with  something  like 
exultation,  that  I  heard  through  a  channel,  the  source  of 
which  your  lordship  cannot  fathom — your  lordship's 
perturbed  strictures  on  'my  second  letter — I  know  you 
shook  like  aspen  at  its  perusal — yes,  that  deadly  eye, 
which  has  so  often  looked  insensibly  on  the  perishing 
victim -of  cruelty  and  lust,  shot  forth  a  beam  of  kindled 
feeling,  of  retrospective  horror,  and  accusing  sadness  ;  that 
sallow  bloated  cheek  was  livid  with  dread  and  terror;  and 
that  insensible  heart,  hot  only  with  lust  and  passion, 
paused  its  action  with  a  death-like  stupor ;  a  stupor  such 
as  panic  sheds  in  the  coward  revolting  veins,  freezing  with 
ice-bolts.  I  would  not  for  all  the  pleasures  of  the  burning 
sensualist,  have  purchased  such  a  moment  of  internal 
suffering — your  lordship  Was  probed  to  the  quick;  slum- 
bering conscience  was  aroused,  and  dreadful  was  the  con- 
flict in  your  bosom.' — Yet,- my  lord,  these  are  the  feelings 
which  ought  to  be  excited  in  you,  however  painful ;  these 
are  the  penalties  you  ought  to  pay,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
your  soul ;  and,  my  lord,  if  I  can  urge  reflection  to  fix  its 
abode  in  your  vitiated  mind,  I  shall  be  conferring  an  obli- 
gation on  you,  which  you  will  one  day  or  other  readily  ac- 
knowledge—an  obligation  of  vital  consequence  toyou,  and 
of  the  most  gratifying  nature  to  me— and  let  me  tell  you,  my 
lord,  the  skilled  physician,  who/administers  to  the  suffering 
invalid,  gratuitously,  performs  not  a  better  office,  nor  is 
deserving  of  encomium  higher  than  he  who  prescribes 
for  the  diseased  mind,  dispensing  shame  and  remorse  to 
the  corrupted  heart. 

Take  to  your  pillow  the  afflicting  tale  of  Eliza :  let  her 
vol.  v.  i 
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/ 
sufferings  haunt  your  dreams,  till  they  awaken  in  you  * 
thirst  for  reform  ;  but  should  that  subject  fail,  take  the 
following  narrative  before  your  lordship  retires  to  rest,  and 
you  must  be  a  demon,  if  it  fail  in  the  desired  effect.— Start 
not— I  shall  refresh  your  recollection  with  the  narrative 
of  your  early  friend— Captain  B—  — ;  and  should  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  fevered  by  restlessness,  and  your  heart 
throbbing  with  unusual  pangs,  let  it  confirm  to  you  this 
declaration,  that  the  medicine  works  as  it  should,  and 
the  results  may  prove  favorable. 

Lives  it  in  your  lordship's  memory   the  commence- 
ment of  your  acquaintance  with  young  B —?■  Yon 

were  school-fellows,  and  became  associates  from  one  of 
those  causes  which  too  often  associates  men  of  very  con- 
trary dispositions.  Your  lordship  was  stigmatised  as  a 
dunce — B— 7 was  of  a  studious  habit,  although  occa- 
sionally volatile — he  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  instead 
of  siding  with  those  who  have  a  natural  inclination  for 
railing  at  the  faults  of  others,  was  always  apt  at  an  apo- 
logy for  human  frailty,  and  ever  ready  to  ameliorate  it. 
Your  lordship  hated  study  and  the  studious,  but  interest 

drew  you  to  terms  of  friendship    with  B ,    who 

could  assist  you  in  your  tasks,  and  thus  relieve  you  from 
a  very  laborious  application  of  your  time.  It  would  be 
to  no  end  following  you  through  the  varying  scenes  of 
your  early  youth,  tracing  those  early  traits  of  a  vicious 
spirit  which  characterized  it — it  may  seem  unaccounta- 
ble, but  it  is  one  of  those  contradictions  in  which  human- 
nature  is  involved— that  young  B< — — — ,  who  was  at- 
tached to  virtue  was  equally  attached  to  your  society r 
which  he  courted*  and  that  your  lordship  could  occasion- 
ally forsake  the  brothel  to  enjoy  a  chaste  hour  in  his 
society — it  was  even  so — many  wondered  knowing  your 
different  inclinations ;  but  you  seemed  both  to  be 
so  fast  bound  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  for  each  other, 
that  the  Ue  seemed  indissoluble — well,  my  lord,  soon  after 
the  termination  of  your  scholastic  studies,  the  father 
ofB— ,  whom  we  shall  henceforward  call  Frederic^ 
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summoned  his  son  to  a  death-bed.    Frederic  was  nineteen, 
your  lordship  two  years  his  elder — you  accompanied  him 

to ,  and  ingratiated  yourself  with    his  mother 

and  sister  by  the  tenderest  attentions,  and  seeking  to 
dissipate  their  grief  at  their'  apprehended  loss.  At  length 
the  long-dreaded  shock  came,  The  patient,  the  re- 
signed husband  was  no  more — the  tender  father  ceased 
to  breathe — the  widow  was  afflicted  ;  but  the  pangs  a 
beloved  daughter  felt  awakened  anxiety  for  her  welfare, 
which  materially  alleviated  the  distress  occasioned  by  a 
fond  husband's  death.  The  lovely,  the  amiable  daugh- 
ter, was  almost  inconsolable  ;  beloved  and  caressed  by 
her  father,  she  now  looked  in  vain  for  those  endearments 
with  which  she  was  wont  to  be  greeted — the  arm-chair 
was  empty,  in  which  he  was  used  to  sit — his  favourite 
walks  were  no  longer  animated  by  his  presence,  and 
Clara  found  no  pleasure  in  them.  It  was  in  these  mo- 
ments, when  the  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  that  your  lordship 
obtruded  yourself  upon  this  unsuspecting  girl,  and  with  a 
sighing  countenance,  and  a  heart  trained  in  all  the  paths 
of  dissimulation,  you  won  her  to  you  by  an  apparent 
congenial  sympathy — you  felt  all  her  suffering*  a'nd  by 
•offering  the  most  subtle  and  insidious  consolation,  gained 
a  foot-hold  in  her  affections,  which  you  was  determined 
by  perseverance  to  improve.  \  Well,  your  lordship  is 
best  acquainted  with  ail  the  secret  movements  of  your 
heart,  and.  whether  you  then  contemplated  the  seduction 
of  the  sister  of  your  friend,  or  whether  you  had  honour- 
able views  upon  her  person  and  fortune,  which  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Frederic,  although  a  minor,was  one 
of  the  executors  to  his  father's  will — his  mother  was  ano- 
ther— and  by  what  sophistry  you  managed  it  I  cannot  tell, 
but  your  lordship  was  a  third.  Now  then  the  field  of  action 
lay  open  before  you — you  was  esteemed  the  friend  of  the 
family,  openly  received  as  the  professed  admirer  of 
Clara,  and  as  the  brother  by  adoption  of  the  infatuated 
Frederic.  You  knew  the  extent  of  their' property,  and 
bad  a  claim  to  seeing  it   properly  applied.     You  knew 
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the  widow's  income,  which  was  20001.  per  ami;  Fre- 
derics was  4000L  besides  40,0001.  in  cash;    Clara's  set- 
tlement was  SOOl.  a  year,  besides  15,0001.,   with  residue 
to  the  son.   To  secure  the  above  sum?  to  the  mother  and 
daughter,    certain   estates  were    to   be    sold,   and  your 
lordship   and   Frederic  were  vested  with  full  powers  of 
disposal.     About  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  fa- 
ther, you  began  seriously  to  exercise    the  functions  of 
executorship.     The  estates  were  advertized  to  be  sold  by 
pubric  auction,  while  your  lordship  and  Frederic  were  seen 
at  the  gambling  table;   strange  rumors  were  circulated, 
and  your  lordship  was  noted  at  the  time,  to  have  many 
secret  conferences  with  notorious  black  legs;  nay,  the 
significant  wink  was  sometimes  perceived  to  have  been 
exchanged — your  lordship  seldom  played  with  Frederic, 
but  when  you  did,  you  contrived  to  be  the  loser.     Fre- 
deric had  purchased  a  commission  in   the   Guards,   and 
thus  gained  associates  well  calculated  to  lead  him  into  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  town;  and  by  your  lordship's  very 
judicious  conduct,  was  easily  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
ruin.     Clara  with  her  mother,  were   at  this  time   in  Ire- 
land ;  the  public  prints  threw  out  some  dark  hints  con- 
cerning the  Hon.  Mr. j — ,  and  his  friend  the  generous 

Frederic  ;  nay  accusations  followed,  and  your  lordship 
grew  alarmed — to  eradicate  the  ill  effects  of  the  public 
papers,  you  wrote  over  to  the  mother  of  Frederic,  ajnd 
with  an  hypocrisy  of  which  you  are  the  complete  mas- 
ter— bewailed  the  inclination  of  your  friend  to  vicious 
society,  deprecated  his  attachment  to  the  gaming  table* 
avowing  that  you  accompanied  him  there,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  him  from  the  fangs  of  those  harpies 
who  cluster  round  the  dies,  and  feed  upon  the  improvi- 
dent— you  pathetically  exhorted  her  to  use  a  mother's 
influence,  and  to  recal  him  to  her  presence—*  * ■  * — you 
knew  when  you  thus  wrote— you  had  been  secretly  feeding 
the  vice  you  thus  hypocritically  deprecated — -that  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  you  had  betrayed  him  into  the 
hands  of  sharpers;  you  knew  that  already  he  had  involved 
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himself — that  he  had  lost  more  than  he  dared  acknow- 
ledge to  an  indulgent  mother — that  he  had  already,  yet  a 
minor,  dipped  deeply  into  his   property,  and  that  your 
purse  felt  the  heavier  for  it — but  you  had  deeper  designs 
to  execute  which  the  officious  newspapers  were  like  to  mar, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  this  last  expedient  to  secure 
your  victim — well,  my  lord,  the  mother  attended  to  your 
letter,  and  poured  forth  her  whole  heart  to  you,  in  thinks 
for  your  generous  conduct — yes,  the  fond  deceived  parent 
showered  on  the  head  of  a  God-abandoned  monster,  the 
blessings  of  a  mother,  which  are  sacred,  for  the  supposed 
salvation  of  her  son.   Frederic,  the  once  amiable  Frederic, 
was  not  yet  depraved — vicious  society  had  but  dimmed 
the  diamond  of  its  lustre,  the  heart  still  was  sound — he 
received  her  summons  with  the  fond  affection  of  a  son, 
and  hastened  to  obey  it;  but  he  felt  his  bosom,  agitated  by 
unusual  pangs,  he  felt  that  he  had  materially  erred,  that 
in  a  few  short  months  of  riot  and  dissipation,   he  had 
squandered  thousands,  and  reflection  for  the  first  time  , 
produced  heart  pangs  that'  involved  the   brain  in  fever, 
and  robbed  the  worn  cheek  of  its  healthful  glow.     You 
had  taken  such  precaution,  my  lord,  to  guard  the  youth 
from  thinking,  that  when  the  mind  gave  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  past,  and  revolved  the  auguring  thought  of 
the  future — it  came  with    redoubled  shock  upon   the 
brain,  leaving  it  a  wreck,  a  chaos  of  bewildered  reason — 
as  yet,  however,  the  storm  was  not  at  the  highest  flood— - 
he   had   lost  something    better  than   20,0001. — and  had 
scarcely  entered  his  one   and  twentieth   year— but  the 
property  of  his  mother  and  sister  was  untouched — his 
own  income  unincumbered,  so  that  the  damage  was  easy 
to  be  repaired.     In  Ireland,  in  the  endearing  society  of 
bis  mother   and  the   lovely  Clara,    Frederic  forgot  his 
losses  by  play — and  his  passion  for  that  baneful  amuse- 
ment ; — he   no   longer  wished  for    the  society  of  ttiose 
associates,    to   whom    your    lordship     had    introduced 
him,     and    spent    the    greater    part    of   that    year    in 
the   society    of  the   parent  whom   he  loved,  when  his 
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leave  of  absence  expiring,  and  other  business  urging  bis 
presence  in  the  gay  metropolis,  he  was  once  more 
plunged  into  that  fascinating  vortex  which  was  now  soon 
to  overwhelm  him.  He  returned  to  London,  whither  he 
was  to  be  joined  in  the  spring  by  his  fair  relatives — your 
lordship's  crew  of  harpies  waited  his  arrival  in  the  height 
of  expectation— --he  was  now  of  age,and  had  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  at  his  command — they  hailed  his  ap- 
proach as  did  your  lordship  though  in  the  back  ground — - 
they  were  the  hunters  to  be  engaged  in  the  chace,  but 
you  was  the  springe  set  to  ensnare — it  was  you  that 
was  to  weave  the  labyrinth  round  the  gay,  the  inex- 
perienced hind — he  was  destined  to  fail  by  other 
hands,  but  it  was  you  that  was  to  make  him  the  mark 
and  open  his  vulnerable  points  to  his  secret  foes.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered  under  judicious  management, 
and  Frederic  too  deeply  pledged  in  the  bottle  was  easily 
led  to  the  gambling  board— your  lordship  declined  being 
of  the  party.  Declined  I — yes — for  it  was  that  night 
resolved  to  irretrievably  involve  him — it  was  a  desperate 
venture— but  you  warily  slunk  from  the  sacrifice,  fearing 
that  your  presence  would  be  likely  to  weaken  your  in- 
terest with  other  branches  of  the  family  on  whom  you 
bad  equal  designs.  You  was  absent,  and  by  the  prints 
no  doubt  was  first  informed  that  your  friend  Captain 
B — —  had  lost  in  one  evening  35,000/.  at  the  gamingtable. 
Pray,  my  lord,  what  was  your  share  of  these  winnings  ? 
— it  is  an  unfair  question  and  I  will  not  press  it — but  I 
will  ask  you  do  you  remember  your  first. interview  with 
this  unfortunate  youth  subsequent  to  the  adventure? — Do 
yon  remember  what  a  tale  of  anguish  he  told? — what  was 
thephrenzy  of  his  looks  and  the  disorder  of  his  gait? — You 
offered  him  consolation,  you  shed  tears  for  him--nay, 
offered  him  your  purse,  and  bade  him  not  despair— ^-he  had 
that  morning  raised  a  loan  upon  an  estate  to  pay  a  debt 
of  honor — but  you  kindly  bade  him  hope,  and  hinted 
tbst  if  ever  again  he  resorted  to  the  gaming  table  he 
might  be  more  successful ! 
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Monster,   he    was  beset  by   your  fiends  of  agents, 
who   hunted    him    from   sober   resolution;    and    again 
and    again    he    flew   to  the  desperate  board,  until     it 
drained  him  of  his  last  guinea,  until   he  had  mortgaged 
the  whole  of  his  property,  squandered  his  sister's  sub- 
sistence,   and   reduced   his  mother's  income  even  to  a 
miserable  pittance; — like  one  whose  brain   is  beset   with 
demons  of  mischief— he  flew  to  the  bottle  and  the  dies — 
it  was  madness  to  think,  and  he  drowned  his  faculty  of 
sense  in  wine,  that  oblivious  antidote  to  reason.     In  the 
mean  time,  your  lordship  had    not  been  regardless  of 
other  objects.     Clara  and  her  amiable  mother  had  arrived 
in  London  nearly  at  the  time  they    purposed,  but  not 
until  the  ruin  of  Frederic  was  nearly   perfected — it  was 
with  infinite  concern  the  mother  beheld  the  altered  con- 
duct of  her  son,  but  still  the  extent  of  his  rash  folly  she 
little  apprehended.     Your  lordship  was  a  constant  visitor 
in  Berkeley-square,  where  they  resided,  but  you  care- 
fully abstained    from    discussing   the  conduct  of  your 
friend,   or  of  revealing  his   follies.    By  half-suppressed 
sighs,  more  dangerous  in  their  utterance  than  in  their  sup- 
pression,    you    had    wound  yourself  round  the  heart  of 
Clara,  and  had  crept  into  the  confidence  of  her  mother  : 
they  were  little  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  gay  circles 
where  your  lordship's  character  was  thoroughly  known, 
and  they  had  formed  an  opinion  in    the    warmth  and 
goodness  of  their  hearts,  the  very  reverse  of  what  you 
was — but  the  mask  was  already  dropping  from  your  vi- 
sage, and  you  was  to  stand  revealed  to  them  in  all  your 
native  deformity — but,  alas!  too  late,  too  late  to   save 
them  !     One  evening,  seated  alone  with  Clara,  your  lord- 
ship ventured  upon  a  few  personal  liberties  with  the 
lovely  girl,  which  she  at  first  unsuspectingly  repelled 
with  smiles  ;    but  growing  more  ardent,  she  indignantly 
desired  you  to  desist,  and  in  a  tone  so  commanding  as  1;o 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  to  eminently  wound  your 
pride.   On  that  occasion,  you  was  heard  to  mutter  some- 
thing highly  offensive,  but  you  did  not  persevere,  aTfid 
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very  soon  coolly  retired— the  next  effort  was  more    des- 
perate—impatient  of  delay,   your  lordship   resolved  on 
force,  when  the  screams  of  the  insulted  girl  called  to   heF 
assistance  HER  BROTHER.  My  lord,  what  could  equal 
the  agony,  the  horror  of  that  brother,  en  beholding  the 
i  serpent  secreted  beneath  the  cloak  of  friendship,   and  in 
the  act  of  debauching  his  sister,  and  dishonoring  his  fami- 
ly— a  few  moments  were  necessary  for  him  to  recover  him- 
self from  that  speechless  surprize  that  overwhelmed  him., 
and  like  a  sneaking  coward  you  availed  yourself  of  those 
moments  to  slink  from  the  arm  of  vengeance — like  the 
midnight  felon  you   fled  from   detection    with   palsied 
heart  and  trembling  steps,  and  hied  to  your  den  alone — 
The  next  morning  brought  you  a  challenge,  but  your 
lordship's  notorious   aversion   to  gun-powder  furnished 
you  with  a  good  plea  for  arresting  Frederic  for  sums  of 
money  said  to  have   been   lent  at  different'  periods,  and 
this  wretched  youth  was  soon  safely  conveyed  to  a  spring- 
ing house.1— Oh  thou  great  Creator  of  human  beings  1  thou 
to  whom  all  hearts  are  known— how  callous  must  have 
been  the  man  who  could  wantonly  plunder  the  orphan, 
who  could  without  upbraiding  conscience  attempt  the 
seduction  of  the  sister,  and  then  without  remorse  immure 
that  ill-fated  brother  in    a  gaol,  who  dared  be  virtuous 
enough  to  resent  injuries  of  the  blackest  nature  and  pro- 
tect the  honor  of  his  family — The  blow  fell  heavy  on  his 
heartland  his  brain  yielded  to  the  shock. — His  mother, 
knew  his   melancholy  condition — and  she  knew   he  had 
impoverished  her-— his  sister  was  portionless— that  sister 
whom  he  loved— that  parent  whom  he  adored,  were  now 
reduced  to  indigence  by  him— but  in  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts  they  were  coming  to  him— not  to  upbraid,  but 
to  mitigate  his  sufferings-— not  to  repine  at  their  loss— 
but  to  joy  that  they  could  reclaim  one  who  had  seen  his 
follies  and  felt  their  severest  pressure— But,  alas  !  Frede^ 
xic  was  no  longer  the  same — -no  longer  the  mild  the  pa- 
tient son,  but  the  wild  the  frantic  madman— He  heard  the 
carriage  wheels  stop  at  the  prison  door— "  hark"  he  ex« 
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claims,  a  horrid  phrenzy  depicted  upon  bis  countenance, 
**  Hark  they  come,"  and  flying  to  the  window',**  my  mother ! 
my  mother!"  he  convulsively  uttered  "  hide  me,  hide  me — 
Oh,God !  I  dare  not  behold  her,"  and  with  a  thought — rapid 
aslightning,  he  seized  a  knife  from  the  table  before  him  and 
plunged  it  in  his  bosom— the  door  opened — melancholy 
sight! — the  mother's  arms  were  open  to  receive  her  expiring 
son — the  sister  but  time  enough  to  receive  the  last  warm 
pressure  of  his  hand,  and  to  witness  the  struggling  sigh  es- 
caping from  its  earthly  mansion. — Who  shall  sit  down  and 
paint  a  mother's  feelings  at  such  a  scene? — who  can  peep 
into  the  bleedinsr  heart  and  see  its  horrible  convulsions  ? — 
Thou  earthly  demon!  Thou  who  didst  occasion  this  ca- 
tastrophe— thou  associate  of  princes,  and  reveller  in  the 
sink  of  vice — thou  Right  Honorable  Peer  ! — may   their 
groans  ring  in  thy  ears  for  ever — -may  they  fret  thee  in  thy 
dreams,   and  make  thee  start  appalled  from  sleep,  as  thy 
greatest  bane,thy  greatest  curse— the  time  shall  come  when 
thy  hoary  head   shall  bow  in  sorrow  and  remorse,  to  thy 
damning  conscience — these  crimes  shall  sit  by  thee — by 
thy  heart — waking  or  sleeping ;     and  when  the  hand  of 
death  shall  press  heavy  on  thy  brain,  these  shrieks  in  phan- 
tom howlings  shall  drown  thy  hopes  in  mercy— Oh,heavenf. 
the  poor  disconsolate  mother  lived  but  to  see  the  last  sad 
solemn  rites  performed  over  the  body  of  her  son,  when  she 
followed  him  to  the  tomb. — Clara  still  lives— lives  still  in 
grief,  upon  the  wreck  of  her  fortune,  almost  unknown. 
But  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  your  lordship,  to  know 
that  her  residence  is  in  London— it  would  be  impossible 
that  you  could  now  approach  her  with  your  former  passion; 
years  and  grief  have  made  sad  ravage  on  her  beauty,  but 
her  virtue  is  still  as  great — and  we  think  your  lordship 
would  not  dare  pollute  it  with  abreath — let  me  however 
recommend  you  to  seek  her  out,  and  make  her  some  re- 
paration for  the  injuries  you  have  heaped  upon  her— do 
not  sleep  upon  it — but  do  it  ere  it  be  too  late — her  resi- 
dence may  be  learnt  by  application  at  the  Office  of  the 
Scourge. 

vol.  v.  K 
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Now,  my  lord,  sit  down  dispassionately  and  digest  this 
namuv<s—ask  your  own  heart  if  these  are  not  facts,  and 
whether  they  are  not  moderately  tpld — then,my  iord,apply 
yourself  to  that  monitor  which  intuitively  points  out  to 
us  right  from  wrong,  and  ask  yourself  if  the  laws  do  not 
shelter  greater  vices  than  those  committed  by  the  high- 
way depredator,  and  whether  your  lordship  by  compa- 
rison with  such  a  felon  sinks  not  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
infamy?  *  Yours,  &c. 

Censor* 


A  TRIP  TO  INDIA. 


Addressed  to  J.   B.  Esq. 


Sir  Richard's  son  by  many  a  strange  mischance.* 

Had  lost  his  credit  and  had  gained  a 

Had  idly  thrown  away  the  sacred  gown, 

A  perfect  petit-maitre  of  the  town  ; 

For  Kemble  mad  in  Lusignan  or  Leon, 

And  quite  in  iove  with  Caldus's  pantheon; 

Old  Ricbavd  daily  sees  his  conduct  alter, 

A  wave  his  darling  well  deserves  a  halter, 

To  India  then  with  voice  stentorian  cries, 

"  To  Indies'  shores  !  the  flippant  youth  replies, 

Well,  what's  the  difference,  which  is  worst  I  pray, 

A  bailiff's  clutches,  or  the  torrid  ray? 

Better  to  roam  o'er  Barca's  scorching  sands, 

Than  sink  unpitied  in  a  jailor's  hands." 

But  yet  young  Hopeful!  wants  a  kind  protector^ 

To  make  his  merit  known  to  some  director  ; 

Sir  William  has  a of  amorous  taste, 

A  trifling  present  would  not  ice  mis  -laced  ; 
To  leadenhail  the  way  may  soon  be  found, 
And  for  a  fortune  what's  live  hundred  pound  ? 
"  Sir  William,  here  s  mj  son,  an  idle  fe,:ow9 
Rejects  a  good  fat  living  and  prunella5 
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A  lad  of  fire,  if  we  may  trust  report. 

More  suited  to  the  pulpit  than  the  court : 

"~'Tis  true' I  wished  him  m  the -church  to  shine, 

A  good,  devout,  and  beneficed  divine ; 

But  thanks  to  modern  Oxford's  pious  care5 

All  my  fond  hopes  are  vanished  into  air, 

To  serve  the  Company  is  his  desire, 

You  cant  refuse  a  iad'of so  much  fire  ; 

But  take  or  leave  him  as  it  suits  your  plan, 

I've  done  already  all  a  father  can  : 

Thro'  life  this7  happy  medium  is  my  way, 

I  neither  crave  Bengal  nor  chuse  Bombay, 

Between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  class, 

Make  him,  dear  Sir,  a  writer  at  Madras  !" 

The  knight  replies,  "  I  praise  your  son's  ambition,    J 

But  yet,  Sir,  there's  a  prelude — a  condition  ; 

A  small  douceur  : — Madras,  I  think  you  say  'tis, 

You  can't  procure  so  good  a  station  gratis  ; 

For  every  post  we're  feed,  nor  think  it  evil, 

If  we  dispense  our  favors'to  the  devil ; 

Your  son  is  hot,  and  he  may  deal  in  spiee, 

Bencoolen,  Sir,  would  fit  him  to  a  trice." 

<c  Bencoelen,"  cries  Sir  Richard,  (c.  for  my  child, 

Take  this  five  hundred,  'tis  at  sight  on  Child." 

Sir  William  takes  the  long-expected  treasure, 

And  cries,  "  to  deal  with  men  of  sense  what  pleasure, 

Oblige  me  with  your  company  to  dine, 

And — John,  a  crust  ot  bread  and  glass  of  wine  ?  » 

Health  and  Pagodas,  Sir,  an  Indian  toast, 

And  pray  what  letters  have  you  for' the;  coast  ? 

A  friend  or  two  might  save  you  at  a  pinch, 

And  now  I  think  on't,  I  will  write  to  F . 

Oh  !  these  out  settlements  are  pretty  things^ 
The  English  there  preside  like  little  kings  ; 
Perhaps  ere  three  short  years  have  glided  o'er, 
You'll  have  the  luck  to  go  to  Cuddalore  ! 

Might  i  advise  you'll  sail  with  wealthy  R -, 

But  bless  us  all— no  servants  in  the  house, 

Time  flies  a  pace,  'tis  four  as  I'm  a  sinner, 

.My  cook  can  give  a  genuine  Indian  dinner.'5 

The  bell  is  rung  ;  "  no  ceremony  pray  ; 

■**  Kay  then— come,  gentlemen,  I'll  shew  the  way,*' 


<>8  A  doctor  from  Southwark, 

At  table  seated  what  a  mighty  shew, 
Midst  circling  Curries  smokes  a  large  pillow, 
Father  and  son  snuff  up  the  greasy  steam, 
Nor  wake  one  moment  from  the  golden  dream  ; 
Each  feels  inflamed  by  fond  fallacious  hopes, 
He  builds  by  contract,  or  he  pays  the  troops  : 
Treaties,  Jaghires,  and  Simburds  claim  his  care, 

He  shines  the  premier  of  a  weak  Durbar. 

Ill-fated  youth,  the  time  shall  shortly  come, 

When  thou  pent  up  within  thy  narrow  room, 

A  prey  to  discontent  and  ill  at  ease, 

Shalt  pant,  impatient  for  the  lingering  breeze, 

Thy  lofty  vision's  vanished  into  air, 

The  prey  of  cold  neglect  and  dark  despair  ; 

Till  the  sad  scene  of  earthly  troubles  o'er, 

Thy  bones  un buried  whiten  On  the  shore  ! 


THE  SOUTHWARK  DISPENSATOR; 

or  Memoirs  of  Doctor  L -. 


To  start  into  any  particular  line  of  life  without  the 
necessary  qualifications,  is  now  become  the  fashion. 
Fortune  generally  attends  the  man,  who  has  the  temerity 
to  set  up  for  a  regular  advertising  doctor;  and  if  the  pub- 
lic chuse  to  be  imposed  upon,  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  it  is 
their  misfortune.  Many  instances  might  be  adduced  to 
shew  the  unblushing  effrontery  with  which  some  men 
palm  themselves  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  by 
the  sale  of  their  vicious  nostrums,  procure  not  only  a  good 
livelihood,  but  often  a  good  fortune. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Spitalfields  had  the  honour  of 
ushering  to  the  light  of  day  the  subject  of  our  present 
article.  To  run  through  the  account  of  his  boyish  days, 
would  be  superfluous  and  uninstructive.  His  pranks 
would  neither  conduce  to  the  edification  of  the  rising 
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generation,  nor  would  they  tell  to  his  own  advantage. 
In  the  laboratory  of  his  father,  also  an  eminent  practitioner 
in  the  school  of  quackery,  he  passed  the  tedium  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  a  school  of  that  kind  affords ;  and  considering 
himself  sufficiently  skilled  in  all  the  wiles  of  the  phar- 
maceutical art,  commenced  operator  himself  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches :  for  some  time  he  continued  to  practice  in 
concert  with  his  revered  relative,  and  in  order  to  extend 
his  practice,  got  himself  enrolled  in  a  corps  of  volunteers 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  volunteers  who  flocked  to 
his  surgery  were  so  few  in  number,  and  the  ridiculous 
airs  which  he  assumed  in  the  guard-room,  put  his  brethren 
on  their  guard,  and  they  considered  him  only  as  a  pre- 
tender to  knowledge  in  surgery — in  consequence  he 
was  obliged  not  only  to  resign  his  military  occupa- 
tion, but  his  pharmaceutical  and  surgical  operations 
also.  In  this  distressful  situation,  ousted  from  among 
the  weavers,  (for  whom  he  had  professed  great  respect, 
and  promised  to  use  "  nice  Taliocotrus'  art,"  in  amend- 
ing the  deadly  breach  made  On  their  breeches  by  their 
close  application  to  business  and  pleasure,)  for  his 
want  of  skill,  he  took  wing,  and  crossing  the  river, 
pitched  his  tent  in  Kent-street,  in  the  borough  of 
South wark,  where  fame  and  convenience  has,  for  time 
immemorial,  settled  the  fraternity  of  jack-ass  drivers. 
Here  he  set  out  in  a  little  shop,  hitherto  the  refuge  of  a 
penny  barber,  and  to  advertise  his  proficiency  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  his  profession,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  an  idea  of  his  skill,  he  procured  to  be  painted,  in 
large  characters,  on  the  shop-door,  or  rather  cellar-door 
of  the  miserable  hut  which  he  inhabited,  the  following 
words  : 


L ,       BLEEDER,      CUPPER,       AND      SURGEON-DENTIST, 

FROM STREET  DISPENSARY,  SPITALFIELDS. 

The  host  of  Kent-street,  however,  not  being  much  used 
to  bleeding  and  cupping,  nor  having   any  great  occasion 
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for  the  fashionable  attendance   of  a  "  surgeon-dentist," 
neglected   to  slip  into  his  shop;  with  heavy   steps,  and 
slow  and  hunger  pressing  at  his  heels,  he  made  a  preci- 
pitate   retreat    from    the    purlieus   of  Kent-street,  and 
scouring  the  country,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  with 
a  pack  at  his  back  for  some  years,  contrived  to   pick 
up  a  precarious  livelihood  by  vending  trinkets,  such  as 
the  general  itinerant  jew-merchants  or  pedlars  expose 
for  sale.     Flushed  with   success  in  this  line,  and  anx- 
iously looking  forward  to  exalted   practice,   he  returned 
once   more  to  town,   and    crossing  again   the  river,  set- 
tled his  habitation  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  near  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     But  in  this  new  abode,  it   was 
necessary  to  sink  the  bleeder,  the  cupper,  and  the    ped- 
lar,  and  therefore  he   appeared   as   a  doctor — nothing 
less  than    M.   D.  would  suit  his   extensive  views.     In 
this    new' abode,    with    the    aid    of    a    smartness    of 
dress,     but    depending     chiefly    on    public    credulity, 
and    disgusting  hand-bills',  he  commenced    a   new    era. 
How  he  obtained  the  distinguished  title  of  doctor,  from 
what  college  he  procured   his  diploma  to  act,  yet   re- 
mains a  secret ;   but   certain    it    is  with  all  our  research 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover,   within  these  realms, 
his  name  as  being  enrolled  in  the  archives  of  any  society. 
Perhaps  he  studied  at  Gottingen.     Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
is  now,  for  so  himself  says,  a  ready  made  M.  D.!  Both 
sexes  may  be   consulted,  nay,  may  be   provided  with 
lodgings   until   a  cure    is  effected.       Does  the    doctor 
mean  in  the  hospital  ?     Whatever  he  means,  this  at  least 
the  public  may  expect,  for  his  hand-bill  so  expresses   it, 
"  That  he  will  benefit  the  army  and  navy  and  the  public 
in  general."     Generous  soul !  it  shall  be  our  duty  to  put 
'the   army   and  wavy,    and   the   public  on    their   guard 
against  the   machinations   of  so  contemptible  a   quack. 
The    injury   which  the  rising   generation  may  sustain, 
should  they    flock   to  his   lodgings,  induces  us  to  place 
before  their  view  a  beacon  by  which  they  may  avoid  the 
snare  that  is  laid  for  their  destruction. 
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For  the  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  this 
brief  notice,  hoping  and  expecting  that  he  will  take  the 
hint,  and  trusting  that  the  College  of  Physicians  will  look 
after  the  vast  horde  of  unlicensed  .  If  they  neg- 
lect to  probe  them,  we  shall  return  to  the  subject,  and  to 
many  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  and  Toot,  them  out  from 
society.  We  shall  pluck  each  weed  as  it  rises  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  until  we  cleanse  our  parent  of 
its  impurities. 


THE  MODERN  ALTAMONT 


To  descant  with  asperity  on  the  errors,  or  the  follies  of 
a  "  hopeful  and  amiable  young  nobleman,"  sentenced  to 
confinement  in  a  horrid  jail,  for  no  other  offence  than 
removing  a  few  intoxicated  seamen  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  would  doubtless  be  regarded  by  every  fair  ad- 
mirer, or  manly  imitator  of  the  modern  Altamont,  as  an 
act  of  cruelty  more  inexcusable  than  that  of  the  poor 
mistaken  Attorney-general  himself.  To  praise,  how- 
ever, and  not  to  censure,  is  the  only  purpose  of  the 
present  article :  the  character  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
presents  abundant  scope  to  the  talents  of  the  eulogist, 
and  even  the  very  offence  that  has  directed  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  law,  commands  when  viewed  according  to  the 
genuine  principles  of  fashionable  morality, .  and  with  a 
reference  to  the  maxims  by  which  the  juvenile  career  of 
his  lordship  has  been  always  directed,  the  most  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  the  liberal  observer. 

During  his  residence  at  the  university,  his  lordship 
was  always  distinguished  for  variety  of  excellence  above 
the  host  of  his  contemporaries.  He  far  suppassed  the 
other  students  of  Jesus,  in  all  the  arts  of  the  Bacchanalian 
and  the  pugilist;  among  the  pupils  of  Angelo,  he  bore 
away  the  palm  of  athletic  superiority;  and  at  Crispes  he 
outvied  the  ablest  disciples  of  Epicurus  in  the  consump- 
tion of  pindices  and  oyster-patties.     The  livery-stables, 
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the  tavern,  and  the  boxing  rooms,  and  the  pastry  shops, 
were  the  theatres  of  his  triumphs  during  the  day  ;  of  his 
nocturnal  exploits  we  forbear  to  repeat  the  catalogue. 

Among  the  vulgar  and  less  knowing  classes  of  the  uni- 
versity,  the  chief  objects  of  study  and  attention  are  cer- 
tain unintelligible  and  "  outlandish"  books  by  a  set  of 
quizzical  old  fashioned  fellows  called  Homer,  Virgil, 
Newton,  and  Maclaurin,  and  a  hundred  other  hard 
names,  only  fit  to  be  rememberedby  u  dolts"  and  "  book 
worms."  Lord  Altamont  disdained  to  waste  his  hours 
and  degrade  his  intellect  by  descending  to  pursuits  so 
utterly  unworthy  the  man  of  spirit  and  intelligence. 
The  pedantic  nonsense  that  he  had  been  taught  at  school, 
it  was  his  unwearied  endeavour  to  forget,  in  journeys  to 
Bolshom,  or  visits  to  Jack  Burton ;  and  all  the  melody  of 
Homer  was  in  his  opinion  vapid  and  monotonous  dis- 
cord, compared  with  the  music  of  a  strong  halloo. 

His  youthful  career  immediately  subsequent  to  his 
departure  from  the  university,  and  his  metropolitan  ex- 
ploits between  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  voyage  to 
Malta,  displayed  the  same  lofty  superiority  to  the  dull 
routine  of  vulgar  talent,  a  similar  predilection  for  all  the 
luxuries  and  honors  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  sports- 
man and  the  bacchanal.  To  his  extraordinary  perseve- 
rance in  acquiring  the  arts  of  the  jockey,  the  monkey, 
and  the  whipper-in,  we  have  in  a  former  number  done 
exemplary  justice.  In  the  art  of  milling  he  was  a  formi- 
dable competitor  with  a  Dennis  and  a  Barrymore ;  as  he 
had  been  president  of  the  Cambridge  club,  ent  itled  the 
Varments,  he  was  a  proficient  in  all  the  mysteries  of  whip- 
pism,  and  was  only  prevented  from  becoming  a  regular  and 
a  shining  member  of  the  Whip  club,  by  the  multiplicity 
of  his  pursuits.  He  was  not  inattentive,  however,  to 
the  art  of  driving  ;  and  the  rapidity  of  his  journey  from 
London  to  Holyhead,  of  which  we  have  formerly  detailed 
the  particulars,  evinces  beyond  the  power  of  malignant 
contradiction  the  excellence  of  the  English  roads,  and 
the  swiftness  of  his  lordship's  horses.    Happy  Altamont  ? 
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it  was  reserved  for  thee  to  drive  into  that  astonished  town 
in  all  the  triumph  of  a  successful  sportsman,  thy  horses 
adorned  with  ribbands,  a  sprig  of  laurel  intwined  in 
the  buckle  of  the  hatband,  and  attended  by  a  motley  con- 
course of  well  paid  spectators,  who  proclaimed  the  ex- 
ploits and  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Sli/go. 

Having  thus  attained  the  summit  of  pre-eminence 
among  the  whips  and  the  sportsmen  of  his  native  empire, 
he  sighed  for  action  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  disdaining  to 
circumscribe  his  exploits  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  British  islands,  he  resolved  to  exhibit  his  prowess 
amidst  the  rocks  and  storms  of  the  Mediterranean  ocean- 
Like  another  Scipio  he  visited  in  triumphant  splendor 
the  coasts  of  Carthage ;  listened  without  dread  to  the 
roaring  of  the  Mauritanian  lion,  and  returned  to  his 
bark  with  the  fragment  of  a  Carthaginian  pitcher,  and  a 
splinter  of  the  wood  that  formed  the  baton  of  Agatho- 
cles.  On  the  coast  of  Sicily  he  traced  the  journies  of 
Timoleon,  and  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Leckie 
the  very  utensil  on  which  that  celebrated  warrior  was 
accustomed  to  relieve  the  infirmities  of  nature.  It  is 
even  asserted  that  from  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz  he  obtained 
the  heel  of  a  slipper  that  was  lost  by  Hercules  near  the 
pillar  that  has  since  been  distinguished  by  his  name. 
These  valuable  curiosities  we  understand  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  open  to  the  public  inspection  as  soon  as  he 
shall  be  enabled  to  do  in  person  the  honors  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Several  thousand  pounds  have  been  offered  for 
them,  by  the  dealers  in  antiquities  near  Goiden-square ; 
and  hints  have  been  given  that  they  would  not  be  refused 
as  a  present,  by  the  Antiquarian  Society ;  but  as  lovers 
and  admirers  of  all  that  contributes  to  elucidate  the 
manners,  or  enumerate  the  virtues  of  the  ancients,  we 
hope  and  trust  that  his  lordship  will  not  be  diverted 
from  his  original  design. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  while  his  lordship 
pursued  with  ardor  the  inanimate  memorials  of  antiquity 
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he  was  insensible  to  the  charms,  or  disinclined  lo  the 
pursuit  of  living  beauty.  From  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  the 
isles  of  Greece;  from  Palermo  to  Cyprus,  and  from 
Cyprus  to  Alexandria,  he  was  led  without  reluctance,  by 
the  attractions  of  female  beauty,  always  lovely,  yet  always 
varying:  detesting  the  reserve,  and  despising  the  misan- 
thropy of  a  Valentia  and  a  Byron. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  thus  pursued  with  equal  avidity 
the  pleasures  of  the  virtuoso  and  the  man  of  gallantry, 
was  a  yacht,  mounting  sixteen  guns,  and  intended  to  carry 
seventy  men.     The  complement,  however,  was  not  to  be 
obtained  by   fair  means,  and  it  would  have  been  a  pity 
to  return  home  with  such  a  fine  sailing  vessel  for  want  of 
hands.    A  few  sailors  from  the  king's  ships  would  not  be 
missed,   and  if  their  seduction  were  discovered,  what 
government    would    enter    on    the    prosecution    of   a 
Marquis ;    or    what    fine    would    embarrass    or    impo- 
verish   an  estate   of  30,00QL    a    year  ?      Having  paid 
a  visit,    therefore,  to    the  captain  of  the  Warrior,    he 
took  the  opportunity  of  his  return,  to  take  along  with 
him  two  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  that  ship,  and  while 
the  Pylades  was  lying  off  Malta,  several  of  the  crew  of  the 
Antelope,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  go  on  shore,, 
were  seduced  into  intoxication  by  his  lordship's  servants, 
and  inveigled  aboard  of  his  vessel.    Having  been  informed, 
some  time  afterwards,  that  these  proceedings  would  sub- 
ject him  to  prosecution,he  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the  An- 
telope, acknowledging  his  error3  but  thanking  heaven,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  pay  without 
inconvenience  any  fine  that  the   judicial  power  might 
think  proper  to  inflict.     Soon  after  these  men  had  en- 
tered on  board  his  yacht,  he  sailed  for  Messina;  and  it 
was  not  till  his  arrival  here,  according  to  his  own  decla- 
ration, that  he  discovered  that  two  of  his  men  belonged  to 
the  Warrior.     He  had  previously  written  to  the  captain 
of  that  ship,  assuring  him  that  none  of  his  men  were  on 
board;  and  it  might  be  credited  that  he  believed  himself 
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to  be  speaking  the  truth,  did  not  his  forgetful n ess  to 
enquire,  after  being  accused,  have  too  great  an  appear- 
ance of  wilful  negligence;  and  had  he  not  assured  the 
master  of  the  Antelope  on  his  word  of  honor,  that 
none  of  his  men  were  on  board  the  yacht,  though  at  the 
moment  they  were  to  his  lordship's  knowledge  secreted 
in  a  part  of  the  ship.  Previous  to  his  departure  for 
Messina,  he  left  behind  him  on  a  desert  shore  fifteen  of 
his  men,  who  complain  of  his  lordship's  cruelty,  and  are 
answered  only  by  ascribing  the  accident  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  weather. 

Throughout  these  transactions  he  appears  to  have  been 
influenced   by    an  opinion   extremely  common  among 
young  men  of  birth  and  fortune,   that   an  exalted  title 
and  extensive  wealth  entitle  their  possessor  to  the  most 
perfect  independence  of  human   laws,   and   excuse  the 
most  flagrant  violations  of  truth  and  honour.     The  guar- 
dians of  the  law  have  thought  proper,  however,  to  dis- 
sent from  his  opinion,  and    have  visited  his  eccentricities 
with  an  imprisonment  of  four  months  in  Newgate,  and 
a  fine  of  five  thousand   pounds.     Whether  the  nautical 
propensities  of  his  lordship  may  survive  this  infliction,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  but  the  result  has  proved  that 
among  his   equals,   the  infliction  of  punishment   on  a 
wealthy  nobleman  by  no  means  implies  the  degradation 
of  character ;  and  while  the  unfortunate  victims  of  taxa- 
tion, or  of  the  law  of  libel,  are  pining  in  their  cells,  des- 
titute and  negleeted,  this  violator  of  his  word,  this  cri- 
minal convicted  of  an  act  amounting  in  the  eye  of  reason 
and  of  justice  to  a  species  of  treason,  and  this   deserter 
of  the  individuals  whom  he  had  thus  seduced,  is  visited 
by  the  young,  the  wealthy,  and  the  great;  the  object  of 
admiration  to  our  juvenile  nobility,  and  of  friendly  office* 
to  our  cUrgy  and  our  senators. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  PROFESSOR 
CARLISLE. 


To  the  lovers  of  letters  and  the  arts,  who  have  corn 
tern  plated  the  Royal  Academy  through  the  spectacles  of 
books,  and  have  formed  their  conceptions  of  the  present 
lecturers  from  the  productions  of  a  Reynolds  or  a  Barry, 
the  first  of  our  national  establishments  will  present  an 
object  of  sincere  and  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  is  re- 
served for  the  actual  observer,  whose  errors  are  rectified 
by  a  visit  to  the  Academy  itself,  to  mourn  over  its  de- 
generacy, to  contemplate,  in  all  their  deformity,  the  fea- 
tures of  exalted  ignorance  and  intrigue,  and  to  witness 
the  hopeless  and  comfortless  situation  of  genius  unaided 
by  the  light  of  science,  and  appalled  into  despair  by  the 
cold  and  forbidding  aspect  of  official  jealousy.  To  wit- 
ness the  assumption  of  the  lecturer's  chair  by  an  Antony 
Carlisle  is  in  itself  sufficiently  mortifying;  but  how  much 
are  our  feelings  of  shame  and  astonishment  increased, 
when  we  call  to  our  remembrance  the  talents  and  the 
eloquence  of  which  he  in  all  probability  usurps  the  honors 
and  precludes  the  display  ! 

Our  objections,  however,  to  Mr.  Carlisle  as  a  lecturer, 
imply  no  depreciation  of  his  professional  abilities  :  he 
may  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame,  without  the  powers  of  intellect  that  are 
requisite  to  the  luminous  elucidation  of  his  subject,  or  that 
knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  which  might  enable  him 
to  instruct  and  delight  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  The 
academical  student  has  other  objects  in  view,  than  to 
learn  the  nomenclature  of  anatomy,  or  to  follow  Mr. 
Carlisle  through  a  tedious  catalogue  of  names.  The 
anatomy  of  expression  in  painting,  so  ably  elucidated  by  a 
contemporary  surgeon  ;  the  variations  of  the  countenance, 
when  affected  by  the  stronger  passions,  and  the  external 
conformation  of  the  muscles  and  the  bones  in  every 
attitude  and  position  of  the  body,  are  the  great  objects  of 
inquiry  to  the  sculptor  or  the  painter;  and  to  these  ob« 
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jects,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Carlisle  has  not  been  directed, 
or  his  faculties  are  unequal.  His  enumeration  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  interspersed  occasionally  with, 
a  common-place  or  unimportant  remark,  are  like  the 
skeletons  he  demonstrates,  mere  bones  connected  by 
wires,  dry  and  marrowless ;  possessing  neither  external 
grace  nor  inward  vitality.  A  catalogue  of  the  muscles, 
of  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  serve,  may  be  extremely  useful 
to  the  medical  student ;  but  the  artists  of  the  Academy 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  anatomical  lecturer, 
something  more  novel,  learned  and  ingenious,  than  these 
copious  extracts  from  Hooper's  dictionary. 

Two  naked  figures  were  exhibited;  one  of  these  was 
"  remarkable  for  running :"  Mr.  Carlisle  dwelt  with  ap- 
propriate minuteness  on  the  beauty  of  his  proportions; 
and  remarked  the  resemblance  of  his  conformation  to 
the  ancient  statues;  but  he  forgot  in  the  warmth  of  his 
admiration,  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  person  could 
be  introduced,  that  of  explaining  the  peculiar  movement 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  peculiarities  of  external  appear- 
ance, produced  by  that  movement,  in  the  act  of  running. 
The  muscular  conformation  of  the  other  individual,  was 
exhibited  and  elucidated  in  a  manner  at  once  superficial, 
hasty  and  inaccurate;  neither  calculated  to  instruct  the 
student,  nor  to  gratify  the  scholar. 

Were  the  lecturer  on  anatomy  inclined  to  fulfil  his 
duty  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself,  and  pleasing  and 
advantageous  to  his  auditors,  he  would  dwell  with 
minuteness  on  the  anatomical  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance, on  the  important  distinction  between  nature  as.  it 
is, and  as  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  on  those  actions  of  the 
muscles,  and  those  peculiarities  of  form,  that  render  un- 
graceful in  one  individual  the  same  exertions  of  strength, 
and  the  same  descriptions  of  attitude,  that  impress  the 
spectator  in  another  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  love 
or  admiration:  he  would  elucidate  his  positions  and  re- 
marks, by  ail  the  resources  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
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and  the  graver,  and  by  all  the  aids  that  history  can  lend 
to  the  assistance  of  science.    A  medical  catalogue  of  the 
muscles  may  be  purchased  for  sixpence  at  a  book-stall; 
but  a  luminous  and  philosophical  dissertation  on  those 
peculiarities  of  form  that  give  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
sculptor  of  the  ancients,  the  peculiarities  of  anatomical 
expression  in  the  works  of  the  modern  masters,  and  the 
singularities  of  structure  arising  from  national  habits, 
and  operating  with  considerable  effect  on  the  arts,  con- 
ception of  personal  beauty  and  sublimity,  would  awaken 
the  indolent  by   its  novelty,  and  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  industrious   and   intelligent  student ; 
and  the  drawings,   the  statues,  and  the  paintings,  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  elucidated  at  the  expence  of  the 
academy,  would  present  more  attractive  and  entertaining 
objects,  than  a  mutilated  skeleton  on  one  side   of  the 
chair,  and  a  dissected  arm  on  the  other  :  the  first  imper- 
fectly and  hastily  demonstrated  by  the  point  of  a  stick, 
and  the  latter  exhibited  to  the  audience  by  a  pupil  who 
presents  the  radius  to  the  audience,  while  Mr.  Carlisle  is 
descanting  on  the  ulna. 

On  the  manner  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  those  who  have  not  at- 
tended his  lectures:  that  our  strictures  are  influenced 
by  other  motives,  than  is  consistent  with  the  impartial 
execution  of  our  duty,  and  of  those  who  have  heard  and 
seen  him,  no  censure,  however  discriminative  or  severe, 
will  embody  the  impressions.  With  a  face  expressive 
alone  of  self-complacency,  a  mode  of  elocution  remarka- 
ble only  for  the  lisp  of  affected  carelessness,  and  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  he  may  elucidate  by  the  force  of  contrast,  the 
speculations  of  his  brother  lecturers'  dignity,  elegance* 
and  grace. 
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GIFT  or  a   JEWEL    by   the  FREEMASONS  .to 
LORD  MOIRA. 


Mr.  Editor, 
A  circumstance  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge 
which  demands  your  very  serious  reprehension,  and  I  trust 
this  communication  will  stimulate  that  inquiry  which  is  its 
object,  and  will  afford  you  ample  opportunity  of  severely 
animadverting  on  the  venality  of  modern  times,  and  on 
the  abominable  patronage  of  foreigners  by  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily to  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen  and  English  artists. 
In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Earl  Moira  to  the 
important  situation  he  is  about  to  assume  in  India,  the 
freemasons  of  this  country  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  inviting  him  to  a  splendid  dinner  to  be  given  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  the  13th  day  of  January 
next,  and  then  and  there  to  present  him  wTith  a  splendid 
jewel  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  guineas  in  token  of 
their  very  high  estimation  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  mason. 
The  sum  is  raised  by  subscription  from  the  various  lodges, 
and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is  Treasurer 
of  the  Fund — so  far,  Sir,  it  may  be  ail  well;  but  I  am 
anxious  to  know  by  some  of  your  correspondents  what 
secret  services  that  patriotic  Portuguese,  Mr.  Hippolito 
r>A  Costa  has  rendered  to  His  Royal  Highness  that  he 
is  so  knitted  to  him  in  bonds  of  friendly  alliance  to  the 
exclusion  of  Englishmen  ? — we  have  no  right  to  enquire 
into  the  cement  of  friendship,  but  we  are  told  that  his 
Royal  Highness  can  refuse  him  no  favor  he  thinks  proper 
to  ask;  and  thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Da  Costa  nominates  a 
contemptible  German,  oneBuRCKHARDT,  a  jeweller,  to 
the  manufacture  of  this  token  of  English  esteem,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  fair  claims  of  the  English  mechanic. — Who 
is  this  Burckhardt? — Does  he  possess  superior  merits 
as  an  artist  ?  No ! — What  are  his  claims  then?  Those  of  a 
crafty  German?whoby  the  folly  of  John  Bull  who  is  wonder- 
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fully  pleased  with  a  break-jaw  name,  has  been  suddenly 
elevated  from  the  situation  of  journeyman  in  the  shop  of 
a  Mr.  Clinton  to  a  comfortable  house  and  snug  business, 
and  who  from  drinking  beer  in  a  tap-room  with  his  com~ 
rades,  now  drinks  wine  with  princes ! 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

A  FltEEMASON. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  LADY  and  the  DRAMATIST. 


Captain  B was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  in  early 

life  obtained  an  appointment  on  board  a  ship  belonging 
to  a  great  trading  company.  In  one  of  his  voyages  he 
carried  with  him  to  India  a  young  female  who  possessed 
in  a  very  ample  degree  those  manners  which  spring  from 
a  meretricious  constitution,  a  vulgar  education,  and  a 
profligate  mind,  which  distinguishing  qualities  were 
heightened  into  the  grossness  of  practical  debauchery, 
by  the  precept  and  example  of  the  noble  captain,  whose 
mental  attributes  were  congenial,  and  whose  sensual 
impurities  were  as  gross  as  those  of  his  fair  companion. 
At  the  time  of  this  lady's  landing  in  India,  a  white 
woman  was  regarded  as  the  first  of  luxuries;  the  favors 
of  Elizabeth  bore  the  highest  price,  she  was  addressed 
by  many  admirers,  and  the  captain  found  that  his  mis- 
tress was  the  most  valuable  commodity  he  could  have 
laid  in  for  private  trade;  but  before  his  departure  for 
England,  Elizabeth  having  given  up  general  traffic,  and 
transferred  herself  and  her  charms  to  the  sole  possession 
of  a  rich  resident,  her  paramour  returned  home  without 
her,  though  not  disconsolate,  for  in  pecuniary  matters 
she  was  liberal,  and  had  shared  with  him  the  earnings 
of  her  attractive  powers. 

The  passions  of  the  captain  were  fascinated  soon  after 
his  return  to  England,  by  the  beauty  of  a  lady  named 
A — st~*-d.    This  fair  one  he  courted  with  perseverance. 
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and  in  a  short  time  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent  to  a 
private  marriage. 

Under  various  pretences,  urged  with  duplicity,  and 
insinuated  with  cunning,  the  captain  prevailed  on  his 
bride  to  pass  under  a  fictitious  name;  and  having  placed 
her  in  an  obscure  lodging,  she  then,  instead  of  enjoying 
that  ease  and  comfort  that  he  had  promised  to  procure 
for  her,  suffered  under  every  evil  and  every  mortification 
that  could  result  from  so  humiliating  a  situation  accom- 
panied by  indigence;  her  husband  either  from  poverty 
or  avarice,  depriving  her  of  the  comforts,  and  scarcely 
allowing  her  the  necessaries  of  life. 

His  wife  sustained  her  sorrows  without  complaint. 
Affection  had  superseded  the  dictates  of  pride,  and  she 
submitted,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  cheerfulness, 
to  the  meanest  household  drudgeries.  The  captain  was 
an  adept  at  deception,  and  easily  imposed  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  woman  whose  heart  had  been  obtained 
with  her  hand,  and  who  thought  herself  secure  in  the 
affection  of  a  husband  :  nor  is  it  surprizing  that  a  man 
with  sufficient  cunning  to  impose  on  the  world  by  spe- 
cious and  fallacious  humility,  should  easily  deceive  the 
perception  of  a  wife  whose  tenderness  not  only  palliates 
his  faults,  but  sought  in  her  own  bosom  their  pardon  or 
apology. 

This  wife  had  lived  some  time  in  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress before  the  captain  could  procure  an  appointment ; 
at  last,  however,  he  obtained  a  ship,  and  seperation  be- 
came indispensable.  On  the  part  of  his  wife  this  event 
was  productive  of  real  sorrow,  on  the  part  of  the  captain 
of  all  the  mockery  of  woe.  He  left  behind  him  written 
authorities  for  the  receipt  of  money,  but  it  was  found  on 
presentation,  that  they  were  irregularly  drawn,  or  that  no 
effects  remained  for  their  discharge. 

Mrs.  B.  now  reduced  to  the  very  extremity  of  distress, 
was  compelled  to  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  work- 
ing for  the  milliners.  At  length  the  captain  returned, 
and  she  hastened  to  receive  him  with  the  ardor  of  virtuous 

vol,  v.  m 
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love,  and  at  first  he  pretended  to  return  her  affection.  The 
business  of  his  ship  being  settled,  Mrs.  B.  claimed  the 
right  of  a  wife  in  assuming  the  name  of  her  husband; 
but  this  reasonable  request,  after  having,  been  long  eva- 
ded, was  at  last  peremptorily  refused,  and  as  the  captain 
was  seldom  at  home,  day  or  night,  she  began  to  suspect 
that  his  connubial  attachments  had  been  estranged  by 
an  illicit  connection  with  some  seduced  or  abandoned 
woman. 

Jealousy  is  always  active,  and  Mrs.  B.  resolved  to  be 
cursed  with  certainty,  rather  than  struggle  with  the 
pains  of  doubt,  and  she  soon  discovered  that  her  appre- 
hensions were  well-founded,  for  she  traced  the  captain  to 
the  lodging  of  a  mistress.  This  mistress  was  no  other 
than  the  profligate  Catharine,  whom  he  had  carried  out 
to  India,  and  who  returned  with  him  on  his  second  voy- 
age. The  expostulations  of  Mrs.  B.  were  mild,  the  re- 
torts from  her  husband  were  cruel  and  savage.  Oppres- 
sed with  grief,  and  sickness,  and  poverty,  she  was  con- 
demned to  solicit  forgiveness  of  her  friends,  they  refused 
to  receive  her,  and  no  other  resource  presenting  itself  to 
her  view,  she  ventured,  as  a  last  resource,  to  write  to  a 
theatrical  friend  of  her  father,  requesting  a  trial  on  the 
boards  of  a  metropolitan  theatre. 

Among  the  confidential  friends  of  the  individual,  t© 

whom  the  letter  was  communicated,  Mr. ,  a  young 

gentleman  of  25,  held  the  first  rank.  Notwithstanding 
his  youth,  few  of  his  contemporaries  have  produced  so 
long  a  catalogue  of  dramatic  pieces.  He  was  some  time 
ago  engaged  in  the  management  of  a  periodical  publica- 
tion, and  having  great  versatility  of  talent,  he  wrote  and 
talked  himself  into  fashionable  notoriety.  He  can  dance, 
and  sing,  and  pun,  and  make  extempore  verses,  and 
these  are  sufficient  recommendations  to  the  notice  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

The  letter  of  Mrs.  B.  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he 
resolved  to  see  her.      After  many  interviews  he  was 
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charmed  with  her  beauty,  and  she  delighted  by  his 
sympathy  in  her  sorrows,  and  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  lighten  her  griefs  and  to  dis- 
sipate her  afflictions.  Affection  stole  by  degrees  into  her 
heart,  she  persuaded  herself  that  the  conduct  of  her 
husband  justified  the  weakness  of  her  sex;  and  she  now 

forgets  in  the  protection  of  Mr. -the  wrongs  inflicted 

by  the  brutality  and  infidelity  of  the  captain. 
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Druky-Lane. — Never  was  the  old  adage  of  "  great  cry  and 
little  wool"  more  amply  illustrated  by  imbecile  management 
than  at  this  theatre — the  town  was  to  be  astonished  by  all  that 
was  wonderful,  and  a  wonderful  bad  company  of  comedians  was 
chosen  to  perfect  ill-concerted  designs  by  miserable  performance. 
For  the  first  month  Drury  run  her  race  against  the  sister  the- 
atre, confident  that  her  verd  pillars  and  gilded  capitals  would 
bring  her  to  the  winning  post  in  gay  style,  and  with  great 
eclat — but  lo  !  the  first  week  had  not  expired  when  the  manag- 
ing committee  began  to  entertain  doubts  that  their  dreams 
would  be  realized;  empty  benches  already  began  to  testify 
public  disapprobation  of  their  measures,  of  their  parsimony 
and  imbecility :  the  public  was  indignant  at  the  wretched  herd 
of  players  that  were  nightly  thrust  forward  in  prominent  parts 
of  the  drama — it  was  an  insult  offered  to  the  patrons  of  the 
drama,  which  has  and  will  be  visited  in  a  manner  not  affording 
much  prospect  of  profit  to  the  subscribers  and  renters  who 
have  trusted  their  purse-strings  into  the  hands  of  the  managing 
committee.  Drury-lane  is  denominated  the  King's,  and  consi- 
dered as  the  only  national  theatre. — National  theatre!  Let  a 
foreigner,  acquainted  with  our  language,  go  to  this  national 
theatre,  and  let  us,  upon  his  return,  enquire  his  opinion  upon 
the  state  of  the  drama  in  England — What  will  he  say  ?  He 
will  shrug  up  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  pity  and  concern,  exclaim  that  if  what  he  has  seen  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  dramatic  art  in  England,  then  indeed  it  is  at 
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i*s  lowest  ebb;  and  who  shall  disagree  with  him  on  the  justice 
of  this  remark,  if  the  Drury-Iane  company  of  performers  are 
typical  of  the  art,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  drama  ?  No  one 
can.  It  is  the  truth,  the  Drury-lane  company,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  would  disgrace  a  provincial  barn  ;  it  is  composed  of 
the  lame,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  blind,  with  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  real  merit,  which  lies  so  impeded  in  its  exertions,  and 
obscured  by  the  vapors  which  stifle  its  disk,  that  when  seen  it 
is  scarcely  admired,  or  if  so,  it  is  with  regret  to  see  it  blooming 
in  a  nursery,  surrounded  with  the  most  noisome  weeds. 

To  illustrate  the  above  remark,  let  the  reader  witness  any  one 
of  the  representations  at  the  Theatre-royal,  Drury-lane,  or  note 
the  cast  of  characters  in  the  play-bill  for  any  one  night:  let  us 
meet  them  in  the  operatic  department,  which  is  confessedly  the 
veiy  best  stand  they  make,  and  we  shall  have  enumerated  to  us, 
Mr.Brahani,  a  very  recent  acquisition ;  Mr,  Phillips,  Mr.  Bella- 
my, Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  Pyne,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  who  may  be  modestly 
set  ctown  as  a  first-rate  singer,  but  we  must  request  to  be  al- 
lowed the  indulgence  of  our  opinion — of  Mr.  Braham  it  cannot 
be  withheld  that  he  is  the  complete  master  of  his  art. 

Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  Mr.  Pyne  have  fair  claims 
to  be  respectably  considered.  Of  the  females,  Mrs.  Dickons  as- 
suredly takes  the  lead,  and  is  followed  by  that  delightful  war- 
bler, Mrs.  Bland  ;  Mrs.  Mountain  and  Miss  Kelly  ;  Miss  Poole 
affords  a  slight  prospect  of  improvement,  if  her  immoderate 
vanity  and  affectation  mar  it  not.  .  Tins,  then,  is  the  whole  ope- 
ratic company  of  Drury-lane  ;  and  so  hostile  is  the  private  regu- 
lations of  the  theatre,  and  the  pride  of  individuals  to  the  rights 
of  the  public,  in  claiming  the  whole  of  this  force  where  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  a  good  opera,  that  seldom  or  ever 
more  than  four  or  live  male  and  female  are  seen  together'on  one 
occasion.  Mr.  Phillips's  professional  honor  will  not  permit  him 
to  playi  second  to  Mr.  Braham;  although  he  does  not  rank 
so  high,  by  two  degrees,  in  public  estimation—- Mrs.  Mountain 
!  never,  tHinfeof  playing  second  to  Mrs.  Dickons,  &c.  &c. 
Thus  .mere  pretenders  are  thrust  into  secondary  characters,  who 
ought  never  to  be  heard  out  of  a  chorus,  and  for  one  good  song 
the  auditor  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  ears  to  the  painful  efforts 
of-JVfY.  J.Smith,  Mr.  Cooke,  Miss  Bew,  Miss  Horrebow, .  &c. 
&c.  &c.  In  genteel  comedy,  we  shall  find  a  greater  dearth  of 
talent.  We  cannot  point  out  an  individual  at  this  theatre  by  any 
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means  equal  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman — Holland  is  too 
formal  and  too  old  for  a  lover — Elliston  has  too  much  buffoon- 
ery about  him  in  parts  requiring  gaiety  oiu  at  the  same  time 
polished  manners — De  Camp's  style  and  accent  are  both  bad  ; 
his  manner  is  so  studied  and  so  affected  that  while  he  hustles 
through  the  scene  which  use  has  made  the  public  long  tolerate, 
he  excites  no  other  feeling  than  compassion  for  his  vanity  and 
weakness,  which  will  not  permit  him  to  study  a  better  model 
than  himself.  Bannister,  in  his  line  of  acting,  is  still  inimitable, 
and  Dowton,  rich  in  humor  and  natural  portraiture,  makes  us 
some  atonement  for  the  miseries  we  endure  in  witnessing  the 
extravagances  of  some  of  his  brothers  of  the  scene.  Loyegrove 
might  be  cast  to  advantage  in  characters  on  the  model  of  Lord 
Ogleby  ;  Knight  is  very  clever  in  some  parts,  and  Oxberry  very 
well  in  broad  farce  ;  but  we  wish  emphatically  to  point  out  that 
sterling  comedy  has  not,  at  this  theatre,  the  aid  of  gentlemanly 
talent.  Yv'e  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  Mr.  Wrench  in  any 
one  of  his  exhibitions,  to  say  no  more  of  them.  The  female 
line  of  this  department  is  still  worse,  for  if  we  except  Mrs.  Da- 
vison and  Mrs.  Glover,  genteel  comedy  is  banished  from  the 
house.  Miss  Mellon  has  lost  much  of  her  former  archness  :  that 
unfortunate  lottery  prize  has  spoiled  her  shape  as  well  as  her 
acting.  Tragedy  was  all  a  farce  until  Mr.  Rae,  Mr.  Pope,  and 
Miss  Smith  appeared,  and  who  have  they  to  support  them?  who 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  scene  ? — why  who  but  poor  Hol- 
land !  who  is  lugged  in  sans  ccremonie  into  tragedy,  comedy, 
farce,  opera — no  not  opera,  we  are  spared  the  pain  of  hearing 
Mr.  Holland  sing. 

The  principal  performers,  then,  whose  names  we  have  just 
enumerated,  appear  like  sidrs\  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  in  a 
provincial  hemisphere,  fogged  by  the  vapors  of  minor  lights, 
which  by  contrast,  rather  than  adding  to  their  lustre,  rob  them 
of  their  effulgence;  for  who  can  bear  to  see  the  empty  perriwig- 
pated  fellow  standing  unmoved  upon  the  stage— unmoved  by  the 
strong  impassioned  woe  bursting  from  Rae  or  Miss  Smith  ;  or 
wiio  Lot  could  knock  his  wig  about  who  was  not  raised  to  a  co- 
aaic  vein  by1  the  rich  portraiture  of  a  Dowlon,  a  Bannister,  or 
the  inimitable  archness  of  a  Duncan  ? 

The  novelties  of  the  month  have  been  Pope  as  Lord  Townlv 
in  the  Provoked  Husband,  a  stiff  canvass-piece  of  dignity  in 
his  hands,  which  was  tolerably  well  received;  we  do  not  think 
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Mrs.  Davison's  Lady  Townly  the  happiest  of  her  range  of  cha- 
vein  racters.  Dowton's  Sir  Francis  Wronghead  was  in  his  usual 
of  humor — natural  and  easy.  De  Camp's  Squire  Richard  was 
much  overstrained  ;  Miss  Mellon's  Jenny  so-so.  Rae's  Douglas 
and  Miss  Smith's  Lady  Raudolph  in  Home's  celebrated  tragedy, 
which  for  uniformity  of  action,  nervous  and  elegant  language, 
and  natural  character,  is  not  excelled  upon  the  stage — was 
loudly  and  deservedly  applauded :  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  particulars,  or  we  could  point  out  beauties  in 
their  performance,  rivalling  a  Kemble  or  a  Siddons. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  was  likewise  brought  forward, to  introduce 
them  to  popular  favor,  Rae  was  peculiarly  animated  in  Romeo, 
and  Miss  Smith's  Juliet  added  to  that  fame  which  she  had 
already  acquired— « her  manner  of  delivering.  "Oh!  Romeo, 
Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo/'  was  peculiarly  impres- 
sive :  indeed  her  whole  delineation  was  excellent. 

Expectation  had  been  for  several  days  excited  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  after-piece  entitled  Assignation,  and 
conjecture  was  very  busy  in  rinding  out  the  author  :  some  as- 
cribed it  to  Lord  Byron,  others  to  George  Colman,  then  to 
Reynolds,  Morton,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  laborers  in  the  drama ; 
but  conjecture  was  universal  in  allowing  it  to  be  a  work  of 
great  genius,  because  the  managing  committee  had  received 
it,  and  ordered  it  for  performance.  At  length  it  appeared,  and 
to  nothing  so  contemptible  had  an  audience  ever  been  sum- 
moned— it  was  damned  without  dissent,  and  behold  it  was 
then  discovered  that  this  miserable  production  was  written  by 
an  understrapper  of  the  theatre,  one  Fisher,  a  man  familiar  to 
the  public  as  a  footman,  or  officer  in  a  procession. 

Saturday  26th.  George  Barnwell,  and  a  new  pantomime 
called  Harlequin  and  Humpo,  or  Columbine  by  Candlelight, 
produced  by,  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  T.  Dibdin, 
Kelly,  Robert,  Hartland,  Greenwood,  Gente,  H.  Smith,  Latilla, 
Morris,  Underwood,  Drury,  Kirby,  Bank  s,  Misses  Rein  and 
Robinson — We  really  cannot  waste  our  pages,  by  entering  into 
a  descriptive  account  of  such  incorrigible  nonsense  as  this  pan- 
tomime, to  the  production  of  which  so  many  persons  had  lent 
their  names. 

It  is  denominated  a  new  melo-dramatic  comic-pantomine, 
but  it  has  no  claims  to  novelty,  even  in  point  of  dulness  ;  the 
ridiculous  large  heads  of  the  Humpos  and  Dumpo  Dwarfs,  may 
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be  amusing,  but  therein  consists  their  merit.  Mr.  Pack,  as  the 
Wild  Monster  of  the  Wood,  furnished  an  uncommon  instance 
of  the  flexibility  of  the  human  frame,  and  contributed  materially 
to  the  support  of  the  piece. 

Mr.  Rae's  George  Barnwell,  which  preceded  this  trash,  de- 
serves to  be  spoken  of  in  warm  terms  of  panegyric ;  it  was  an 
animated  irresistible  performance,  and  drew  the  feelings  of  a 
great  part  of  the  audience  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of 
the  holiday  mob,  who  were  drawn  together  for  other  purposes 
than  that  of  rational  amusement  by  legitimate  drama. 

Co  vent-Garden. — Richard  the  Third. — To  supply  that 
deficiency  sustained  by  the  loss  of  a  Cooke,  and  the  absence  of 
a  Kemble,  the  manager  with  a  very  laudable  zeal,  resorted  to 
the  self-approved  powers  of  a  Mr.  Seymour,  a  gentleman  who 
had  contrived  to  get  himself  puffed  off  in  no  ordinary  strain 
by  the  newspapers,  as  a  man  possessing  very  extraordinary 
qualifications  and  attainments  fitting  hirn  for  the  stage.  How 
shallow-sighted  is  human  judgment,  when  guided  by  vanity  ! 
Mr.  Seymour  did  not  see  that  he  was  taking  the  very  means 
with  very  superior  attainments  to  those  of  which  he  is  the  pos- 
sessor to  insure  his  downfall — it  is  ill  judged  and  improvident 
in  the  very  best  actor  to  excite  by  studied  means  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  audience ;  he  is  sure  to  go  astray  who  beats  out  hit 
path  by  such  means.  His  choice  of  character  was  in  itself  bold 
and  presuming ;  he  armed  the  critic  with  a  quiver  full  of  arrows 
by  the  attempt :  even  though  he  had  been  ever  so  successful,  the 
soaring  powers  and  the  fertile  genius  of  Cooke  could  not  but 
be  green  and  warm  in  the  recollection  of  every  lover  of  the 
drama  ;  it  was  the  performance  of  yesterday,  and  the  play  could 
not  be  taken  up  in  the  closet,  and  there  read,  without  the 
mind's  eye  furnishing  the  masterly  delineation  of  this  departed 
favorite,  in  every  line  perused.  Kemble  too,  was  eminently 
great  in  Richard,  and  though  the  favor  of  the  town  was  de- 
cidedly with  the  former,  no  one  saw  the  acting  of  Kemble 
without  acknowledging  his  greatness.  Thus  circumstanced, 
what  an  arduous  duty  had  Mr.  Seymour  incurred  upon  him~ 
self!  With  the  exception  of  a  tolerable  figure,  which  probably  he 
may  have  taken  great  delight  in,  and  which  may  have  betrayed 
him  into  the  blunder  of  this  evening,  we  really  do  not  see  one 
qualification  he  possesses  for  the  stage,  either  of  art  or  nature. 
On  his  first  appearance,  the  audience  with  their  accustomed 
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liberality  greeted  him  with  three  distinct  rounds  of  applause, 
which  encouraged  him  to  open  his  character  and  pourtray  his 
powers,  which  he  did,  without  much  appearance  of  fear — he 
began 

Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  York, 

and  the  disappointment  of  the  audience  followed  of  course. 
Never  was  any  thing  equal  to  the  miserable  massacre  of  sound 
and  sense,  which  accompanied  his  opening  speech  :  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  audience  was  evidenced  by  those  gaping  coun- 
tenances, which  were  every  where  turned  round  to  inquire  one 
of  the  other — whether  he  was  not  burlesquing  Richard  on  the 
plan  of  Liston  in  Romeo  ?  But  by  the  steady  countenance  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  conscious  jerks  he  gave  his  head,  on  con- 
cluding every  line— jerks,  which  implied  a  consciousness  of  ex- 
cellence— it  was  perceived  that  he  really  was  not  burlesquing 
but  playing  it  in  the  most  serious,  and  after  his  very  best  man- 
ner. Poor  Seymour  was  allowed  to  murder  Richard  by  the 
slowest  torture,  until  he  murdered  Henry — but  no  further ; 
all  patience  was  at  length  exhausted — his  last  sentence  was. 

What !  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ? 

which  was  given  amid  reiterated  shouts  of  encore,  bursts  of 
laughter,  peals  of  burlesque  applause,  and  groans  of  "  off,  off." 
In  vain  Mr.  Fawcett  supplicated  a  hearing.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Sey- 
mour beg  to  be  heard ;  he  quitted  the  scene,  and  we  hope  the 
stage  for  ever. 

Saturday,  26.  George  Barnwell,  and  a  new  pantomime  entitled 
Harlequin  and  the  Red  Dwarf,  or  the  Adamant  Rock.  Mr.  C. 
Kemble's  Barnwell  is  well  known  as  a  performance  of  considera- 
ble merit ;  we  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  pantomime,  or 
tfiat  it  boasted  any  thing  like  a  fair  proportion  of  those  tricks 
and  changes,  which  though  familiar  to  the  town  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  still  relieve  the  intolerable,  the  heavy  sameness  of  Harle- 
quin and  his  magic  wand.  The  scenery  was  in  general  appro- 
priate and  good,  some  were  excellent,  and  received  with  the 
loudest  plaudits. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


No.  III.  of  the  Eccentrics,  from  a  friend  of  the  writer  of  No. 
II.  is  received. 

We  thank  our  Warwick-square  correspondent  for  his  obser- 
vations on  the  professional  talents  of  Dr.  Brodum,  and  on  the 
professions  of  a  former  correspondent.  They  shall  meet  with 
due  attention. 

Memoirs  of  a  certain  Marchioness  cannot  be  inserted,  unless 
the  letters  themselves  be  transmitted  under  cover  to  the  editor. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  resume  our  political  specula- 
tions. 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  many  of  our  correspondents,  that 
short  poetical  articles  or  epigrams,  are  always  more  acceptable 
than  long  political  or  moral  essays,  on  subjects  on  wh  ch  we 
differ  from  their  authors,  or  totally  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of 
the  work. 

We  feel  much  indebted  to  a  Peeper  in  Portman-square.    - 

Love  and  Law  is  inco  ecr.  The  lady  it  is  true  has  been 
guilty  of  deliberate  aud  un  rovoked  adultery;  but  what 
cognizance  have  we  over  her  misfortune} 

Characteristics,  and  a  Centurion,  are  too  vt  hemently  personal. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Clio  Kickmaa  for  his  communication, 
and  shall  notice  it  at  a  subsequent  o^jjo  tunity. 

A  Royal  Arch  Mason.  We  have  received  the  favour  of  our 
correspondent  under  the  above  signature,  who  certai  Ay  has 
furnished  us  with  a  very  long  winded  tale,  and  in  such  a  strain 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to- know  whether  he  is  serious  or  satirical. 
The  subject,  however,  of  his  communication  he  will  find  in  the 
present  Number,  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Censor. 

Z.  Z.  A.  We  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  sa- 
tirical article  in  a  rich  vein  of  humour  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Prospectus  of  a  new  Monthly  Publication,  to  be  called  the 
Monthly  Blunderbuss  ;"  and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
promise  it  in  our  next.  The  shaft  may  be  directed  against  our- 
selves, but  we  disclaim  the  analogy.  Venal  criticism  cannot 
-be  too  severely  reprobated,  and  we  are  free  to  admit  that  aspe- 
rity ought  not  to  be  used  in  correcting  the  errors  of  dawning 
genius. 

L.  is  informed  that  the  rumour  of  a  taxis  not  sufficient  ground 
for  our  enquiry  into  its  merits.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposes  in  his  budget  the  tax  he  alludes  to,  it  will  be 
then  time  enough  to  offer  our  opinions,  which  we  shall  not  her 
sitate  in  doing  constitutionally. 

Justitia,  in  reply  to  Censor's  Letters  to  a  Noble  Lord  shall, 
if  possible,  rind  a  niche  in  our  next. 

Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  K in  our  next. 

ZerobabeL  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  secrets  of  private 
societies  :  our  magazine  is  not  to    be   the   vehicle  of  private 

pique.     Mr. and  Mr.  W.  R.  Wright  had   better  shake 

hands:  butifnot,  in  heaven's  name,  don't  let  their  bickerings 
disturb  any  other,  hre-side  than  their  own. 
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THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

After  a  long  monopoly  of  a  trade,  that  under  more 
fortunate  circumstances  might  have  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  extend  our  political  resources,  and  avert  from 
our  manufacturers  the  miseries  of  want  and  famine,  the 
proprietors  of  Leadenhall-street  are  called  upon  to  sacri- 
fice a  small  proportion  of  their  individual  benefit,  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  British  people.  Aware  that  the 
expiration  of  their  charter  would  place  them  in  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  ministry,  and  conscious  that  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  respective 
rights,  would  not  be  neglected  by  the  merchants  and 
seamen  of  the  outports ;  they  seem  to  have  confided  with 
the  most  indolent  presumption  in  their  own  political 
strength,  and  to  have  doubted  the  inclination  or  ability 
of  the  government,  to  limit  or  abolish  their  monopoly,, 
The  hints  of  the  Board,  so  frequently  repeated  during  the 
last  two  years,  were  regarded  as  artful  and  convenient 
concessions  to  the  popular  opinion  ;  and  a  certain  triumph 
was  anticipated  at  the  period  of  eventual  discussion  not 
only  over  the  timidity  of  ministers,  but  over  the  opposition 
of  the  independent  members  of  the  commons. 

Having  found,  however,  to  their  great  surprize,  that 
the  ministers  are  on  this  occasion  are  |more  anxious  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  than  afraid  of  the  political 

vol.  r.  ji 
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resentment  of  a  commercial  company,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  rights,  by  a  united 
appeal  to  our  feelings  and  our  judgment.  To  excite  our 
pity,  they  call  our  attention  to  the  distress  that  must  be 
experienced  by  their  numerous  retainers  and  dependants, 
if  "  their  chartered  rights"  be  exposed  to  infraction  or 
violation;  They  tell  us  that  more  than  five  thousand 
labourers  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  that  a  greater 
number  of  tradesmen,  who  supply  the  company  with  the 
minor  articles  of  provision,  and  exportation,  will  be  re- 
duced by  an  unexpected  cessation  of  business,  to  want  or 
bankruptcy.  If  this  be  true,  in  what  a  light  does  it  not 
exhibit  the  prudence  or  the  humanity  of  the  proprietors  ! 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  date  of  the  period, 
at  which  their  charter  must  expire:  the  determination  of 
government  had  been  frequently  expressed  in  terms  far 
from  ambiguous;  and  yet  they  continue  without  even 
the  common  caution  of  prudent  tradesmen,  and  without 
determining  to  provide  against  contingencies,  to  support 
an  establishment,  and  extend  a  connection,  that  in  one 
short  year  might  be  involved  in  irretrievable  ruin !  Caring 
only  for  themselves,  they  regard  not  the  evils  that  may  be 
inflicted  on  others,  by  the  suspension  or  refusal  of  the 
charter;-  neither  their  tradesmen,  nor  their  labourers  re- 
ceive from  these  lords  of  India,  the  least  warning  of  a 
danger  that  they  now  describe  with  a  pathos  so  affecting, 
and  an  eloquence  so  obtrusive. 

Independently  of  this  improvidence  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  it  is  evident  that  the  argument  thus  de- 
rived from  the  apprehended  distresses  of  their  dependants, 
might  be  urged  at  the  expiration  of  any  future  term  for 
which  the  charter  may  be  granted,  or  for  the  donation  of 
the  charter  in  perpetuity:  there  will  be  labourers  and 
dependants  in  1900,  as  well  as  in  1812  ;  and  it  is  not  for 
ns  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  present  above  the  future 
generation. 

But  the  evils  that  are  thus  lamented  in  prospective, 
exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  company's  advocates. 
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The  extension  of  the  India  trade,  will  give  employment 
in  the  provinces,  and  at  the  outports,  to  all  the  hands 
that  might  not  be  retained  by  thecompany  itself:  their  skill 
in  that  particular  branch  of  trade,  would  give  them  a  deci- 
ded and  immediate  preference  over  every  other  description 
of  seamen  and  labourers;  the  tradesmen  and  responsi- 
ble servants,  would  find  scope  for  their  capitals  and  their 
talents,  in  the  extended  trade,  or  in  the  vacuity  occasioned 
by  so  powerful  a  diversion;  and  unshackled  by  the 
despotic  influence  of  a  company,  on  their  commercial  and 
professional  views,  would  open  to  their  superiors  new 
sources  of  individual  wealth  and  national  prosperity. 

But  we  are  told  of  chartered  rights  and  the  just  pre- 
tensions of  the  company.  But  chartered  rights  exist  no 
longer  than  the  charter  by  which  they  are  secured  :  the 
possession  that  had  been  transferred  for  a  term  of  years 
reverts  at  the  close  of  that  period  to  its  lawful  owner ; 
nor  is  it  more  consistent  with  justice  than  with  modesty, 
to  adduce  the  former  liberality  of  a  generous  benefactor 
as  a  reason  for  resisting  his  just  and  reasonable  demands. 

The  first  of  their  charters,  while  it  enables  them  to 
trade  in  a  corporate  capacity,  and  creates  them  a  perpe- 
tual company  of  merchants  trading  to  India,  gives  them 
no  privileges  to  the  exclusion  of  privateadventurers.  By 
chartered  rights,  therefore,  they  cannot  mean  the  rights 
of  their  first  charter;  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  company 
as  a  corporate  body,  which  is  called  its  permanent  right, 
is  not  affected  by  the  proposed  extension  of  the  trade. 
By  a  second  charter,  however,  which  expires  in  1814, 
they  were  granted  the  exclusive  trade  to  India  and  China. 
The  ministers  at  first  proposed  to  leave  to  the  company 
the  management  of  the  government  and  revenue  of  India, 
and  the  exclusive  commerce  with  China,  insisting  only 
on  the  extension  of  the  trade  to  the  out-ports.  To  this 
arrangement  the  company  consented,  on  condition  that 
the  provincial  merchants  should  be  compelled  to  land 
their  import  cargoes  at  the  port  of  London,  and  sell  them 
at  the  India-house.     In  support  of  this  proposition  they 
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urged  the  difficulty  of  preventing  smuggling,  and  by 
strong  and  exaggerated  representations  obtained  from 
government  a  tacit  and  temporary  acquiescence  in  their 
wishes.  On  applying  for  advice  and  information,  how- 
ever, to  the .  most  intelligent  individuals  connected  with 
the  customs,  they  discovered  the  extent  to  which  they 
had  been  misled ;  and  finally  notified  to  the  directors, 
that  the  charter  could  not  be  renewed,  unless  the  com- 
pany should  consent  to  a  free  and  direct  trade  between 
India  and  the  out-ports. 

This  is   in   reality  that  "  flagrant  breach  of  chartered 
rights"   which  the   company  represent  as   "  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  involving  the  first  interests  of  the  empire  :" 
and  althoughsince  the  demand  of  ministers  for  unlimited 
freedom  to  the  import  trade,  they  have  endeavoured,  in 
the  vehemence  of  their  rage,   to  defend  the  unlimited 
monopoly,  it  is  too  well  known  that  the  only   point  at 
issue,  is  whether  the  imports  shall  be  first  landed  at  the 
port  of  Londoner  taken  directly  to  the  place  from  whence 
the  vessel  was  originally  freighted.     Concede  the  com- 
pany the   monopoly  of  sales,  and  they  will  resign  the 
monopoly  of  exportation.     Nor  is  it  without  reason,  that 
they   feel   so   little  reluctance  to  extend  the  range  of 
foreign  competition,  and  so  sensibly  alive  to  every  en- 
croachment  on  ±heir   domestic   monopoly.     From   the 
private  trader,  how' is  it  possible  that  the  sovereigns  of 
India  should  sustain  within  the  limits  of  their  own  do- 
minions substantial  detriment  ?     Their   only  chance  (a 
chance  it  must  be  confessed  of  immeasurable  value  to  the 
parent  country)  of  considerable   profit,  arises  from  the 
extension  of  the  coasting  trade  beneath  the  sanction  of 
the  company  itself,  or  from  the  admission  without  dis- 
couragement from  the  Indian  government  of  commodities, 
which  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  convenience  of  the 
proprietors  to  export.   To  dwell  on  the  means  of  thwart- 
ing the   views  of  independent  adventurers,  possessed  by 
the  absolute  masters  of  the  country,  must  be  superfluous : 
it  does  not  appear,  that  by  any  additional  clause  in  the 
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renewed  charter,  they  will  be  restrained  from  counteract- 
ing the  efforts  of  every  private  merchant  by  the  most 
effectual  discouragements  ;  nor  if  pio  forma  such  a  clause 
was  inserted,  coultl  its  violation  be  scrutinized,  or  punish- 
ed by  the  British  parliament.  Complaints  might  arise; 
the  subject  might  be  agitated  in  the  commons,  and  an 
unusual  Ferment  be  excited  in  the  public  mind;  but  deci- 
sive evidence  would  be  wanting.  On  the  part  of  the 
ministry  the  dread  of  an  Indian  revolution  would  be 
aided  by  a  natural  reluctance  to  confess  the  incorrectness 
of  their  original  views ;  and  if  the  great  body  of  merchants 
were  at  length  successful,  it  would  not  be  without  a 
struggle,  and  a  sacrifice,  almost  proportioned  to  the 
question  in  debate. 

But  if  in  addition  to  these  disadvantages  of  sale  and 
purchase  on  the  shores  of  India,  the  homeward  freight 
were  consigned  to  the  warehouses  of  the  company,  and 
its  owners  condemned  to  competition  with  the  proprietors 
of  Leadenhall-street,  on  their  own  floor,  the  trade  of  the 
outports  could  not  be  carried  on  more  than  a  single  sea- 
son. Their  profits,  even  at  the  average  price  of  the  com- 
pany's saies,  would  be  comparatively  trifling-,  and  this 
price  would  seldom  be  obtained  by  the  private  trader.  The 
public  would  gain  but  little  ultimate  advantage  from  the 
competition;  while  at  the  India-house,  a  new  scene  of 
artifice  and  intrigue  would  add  to  the  perplexities  and 
the  labours  of  the  directors  and  proprietors. 

Now  let  the  trade  be  once  thrown  open,  and  contem- 
plate the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  nation  at  large 
and  to  the  parties  interested  !  In  many  commodities 
wanted  by  the  people  of  India,  and  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  European,  it  docs  not  suit  the  views  or  conveni- 
ence of  the  company  to  trade;  many  unexplored  and 
almost  unknown  parts  of  the  Indian  coast,  that  the  ships 
of  the  company  sent  out  for  specific  objects  could  not 
visit,  would  become  the  seats  of  profitable  commerce, 
New  arts  and  new  manufacturers,  would  excite  the 
emulation,  and  reward  the  industry  of  the  British  people; 
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the  demand  in  India  for  articles  of  British  growth,  or 
manufacture,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness 
with  which  they  could  be  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  unrestricted  trade;  and  for  the  trade  of  the  continent.tbe 
commerce  of  India  would  be  no  adequate  compensation. 
Instead  of  the  few  and  unwieldy  ships  of  the  company, 
the  Indian  seas  will  be  covered  with  vessels,  that  depend 
for  their  safety  on  the  skill  of  the  pilot,  and  the  courage 
of  the  crew.  Floating  castles,  the  receptacles  of  Lascars 
and  incurables,  will  give  place  to  the  compact  and  ma- 
nageable vessels,  that  have  hitherto  been  the  nursery  of 
British  seamen:  and  the  outports  will  be  enabled  to  dispose 
of  all  their  necessitous  but  industrious  hands  in  service 
connected  with  the  sea. 

These  are  consequences  of  too  much  national  impor- 
tance to  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfishness  of  the  company, 
or  to  be  abandoned  from  the  prospective  terror  of  possi- 
ble inconvenience.  If  smuggling  can  be  prevented  in  the 
port  of  London,  the  same  measures  that  are  there  adopted 
may  be  resorted  to,  in  a  proportionate  degree  at  the  out- 
ports. If  the  nation  be  a  gainer  on  the  whole,  a  minor 
object  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  greater :  nor  is  the  govern- 
ment so  degraded  or  enfeebled  as  to  be  restrained  from 
the  opening  of  a  lucrative  trade,  by  inability  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  its  revenues. 

Since  the  charter  of  1793,  the  company  has  been  gra- 
dually increasing  its  debt  to  the  nation,  while  the  pro- 
prietors have  received  a  dividend  of  ten  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Their  debts  abroad  amount  to  more  than  forty 
millions,  of  which  four  millions  are  payable  in  ac- 
cepted bills  on  England,  many  of  which  are  due 
within  the  present  year,  and  for  the  liquidation,  of  which 
there  are  no  funds  at  the  India-house.  They  will  be 
compelled,  eyen  during  the  present  session,  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  relief;  and,  according  to  the  present  com- 
parative state  of  their  receipts  and  payments,  no  limit  can 
be  foreseen  to  the  existence  of  the  debt.  With  such  strik- 
ing evidence  of  mismanagement  or  unproductiveness  on 
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One  side,  and  of  friendship  on  the  other,  who  would  have 
expected  that  the  determination  of  the  minister  would 
have  met  with  so  violent  and  inflammatory  an  opposi- 
tion? The  government  is  naturally  unwilling  that  the 
possession  of  a  rich  and  extensive  colony  should  be  pro- 
ductive to  the  mother  country  of  nothing  but  expence 
and  inconvenience:  it  is  justly  unwilling  to  see,  without 
attempting  to  remove  the  evil,  a  number  of  pompous 
and  luxurious  beings  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  and  im- 
portance of  wealth,  while  they  remain  in  debt,  without 
holding  out  a  promise  of  repayment,  and  annually  solicit 
the  compassion  and  the  bounty  of  their  country.  They 
have  resolved  to  give  the  honest  and  conscientious  mer- 
chant, who  pays  for  what  he  buys  with  his  own  money, 
and  gains  nothing  for  himself  till  he  has  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  his  creditors,  the  means  of  enterprize  and  of 
wealth,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  corporate  body  have  been 
neglected  or  misapplied.  To  accomplish  this  object  with 
full  effect,  the  privilege  of  free  importation  was  not  less 
necessary  than  the  extension  of  the  freedom  of  export ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  firmness  with  which  the 
ministers  have  acted  on  this  conviction,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged with  gratitude  by  every  class  of  the  community. 

In  the  mean  time  the  partizans  of  the  company  are  en- 
deavouring to  cajole  and  to  disarm  their  opponents  by 
circulating,  with  anxious  industry,  the  report  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  directors  and  the  government.  We 
have  authority  to  state  that  no  such  event  has  taken 
place,  and  that  the  correspondence,  as  it  now  stands,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament. 
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Fashionable   Biography. — No.  /, 
MEMOIRS  OF  ExVIERALD  STAR, 

OF    THE    GREEN     ISLES. 

Biography  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive classes  of  literature:  it  is  from  the  memoirs  of  illus- 
trious men,  we  collect  the  most  faithful  records  of  history, 
that  we  trace  the  progress  of  art  and  science,  and  are 
furnished  with  the. true  principles  that  are  to  govern  and 
control  human  nature.  Emulation  is  excited  by  exam- 
ple, where  the  deeds  are  brilliant :  and  the  lives  of  Caesar, 
Philip,  and  Alexander,  have  stimulated  to  heroism 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  perished  in  obscurity, 
and  left  no  name  behind  to  grace  the  military  page.  These 
have  been  the  great  models  that  have  stimulated  part  of 
the  youth  of  every  subsequent  age  to  a*  warlike  ardour  ; 
while  others  have  felt  the  glow  of  admiration  on  perus- 
ing the  life  and  actions  of  Columbus,  and  have  looked 
for  laurels  on  the  ocean.  But  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
has  not  been  confined  to  war  and  discovery— it  has 
been  equally  excited  by  the  memoirs  of  every  man,  who 
pursued  and  excelled  in  any  particular  study  :  the  vir- 
tuous have  had  their  share  of  emulating  admirers,  and 
good  principles  have  been  instilled  into  the  heart  of  many 
a  man,  whose  faith  might  have  wavered,  but  that  he 
read  the  triumphs  of  virtue  over  the  delusory  and  fas- 
cinating vortex  of  vicious  inclinations  and  infamous 
dealings. 

If  example  has  done  so  much—which  there  is  no  con- 
troverting— the  memoirs  of  every  man,  could  they  be 
collected,  would  not  fail  furnishing  something  to  in\- 
prove — something  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  lives  of 
Plutarch  down  to  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  and  though  the  . 
persons  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter  work  can- 
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not  claim  to  be  called  illustrious,  they  have  fairly  died  for 
their  country,  and  have  furnished  examples  to  our  rising 
youth  of  the* folly  as  well  as  the  depravity  of  leading 
dissolute  and  immoral  lives.  It  is  with  this  impression, 
we  have  resorted  to  the  Memoirs  of  Emerald  Star,  of 
the  Green  Isles;  containing,  as  they  do,  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  interest,  so  they  are  replete  with  instruc- 
tion for  posterity — a  lesson  for  princes;  and  may,  pro- 
bably, by  holding  out  example,  check  in  their  early 
dawn,  those  germings  of  voluptuous  appetite  and  lustful 
indulgence,  which,  as  they  sink  him  toi  a  parallel  with  be- 
sotted swine,  so  they  afford  a  melancholy  prospect  to  the 
people  whom  he  is  to  rule,  of  the  just  exercise  of  those 
prerogatives  with  which  he  is  invested,  and  of  his  guar- 
dianship of  those  liberties  with  which  he  is  entrusted. 
What  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  that  government, 
w here  women  hold  the  balance  between  the  crown  and 
the  subject — women, -frail  as  they  are  fair,  who  gain 
their  ascendancy  by  the  prostitution  of  their  persons,  and 
consequent  degradation  from  virtue — in  princes,  who  bar- 
ter high  places  of  emolument  and  trust  for  the  sexual 
favours  of  the  lascivious  wanton — and  in  those  officers 
of  a  court,  whoi  in  England,  and  among  European  na- 
tions, are  called  the  members  of  the  national  administra- 
tion— men,  who  are  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  people,  to  husband  their  resources,  to  advantageously 
employ  their  finances,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  their  plans, 
improve  the  condition  of  society,  call  into  vigor  the 
energies  of  the  nation,  and  make  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  arts  flourish — what  confidence  is  to  be 
placed  in,  men,  who,  occupying  those  high  and  impor- 
tant situations,  invested  with  those  dignified  and  exalted 
trusts,  see  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  comprised 
in  apostacy  to  prince  and  people,  when  necessary  to  the 
retention  of  their  places  and  fees  of  office ;  in  being 
creatures,  at  all  t,imes,  to  the  strongest  party,  and  being 
ever  ready  to  increase  their  own  security  and  power  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  the  extravagant  and  profli- 
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gate  expenditure  of  the  public  money  drained  from  the 
people. 

Where  such  is  the  state  of  things,  the  people  cannot 
but  be  shackled  by  the  most  galling  fetters  that  ever  ty- 
ranny devised  ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  Green 
Isles— yes,  the  poor  unhappy  subjects  of  those  delightful 
realms  endure  all  the  miseries  we  can  paint,  and  with 
spirits,  apparently  subjugated  by  misfortune,  are  recon- 
ciled to  their  wrongs.  Oh,  happy,  happy  Britain,  how  dif- 
ferent art  thou  !  Thy  white  ciiffs  are  ty  pical  of  thy  spotless, 
government ;  thou  art  ruled  by  wisdom,  and  thy  sons  are 
free  ;  thy  throne  is  only  vacant  by  the  infirmities  of  thy  so- 
vereign ;  but  the  chair  before  the  throne  is  filled — not  with 
a  shadow — not  with  a  sunbeam,  but  a  living  Prince,  a 
virtuous  Regent,  who  to  satisfy  his  ministers  of  capacity 
and  moderation,  underwent  the  ordeal  of  twelve  months 
restrictions,  and  then  when  he  had  proved  his  constancy 
and  zeal,  was  received  with  public  acclamation,  the  unre- 
stricted Regent  of  England— Oh  !  happy,  happy  day  ;  the 
news  spread  with  the  celerity  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  island  were  clelighted,and  hailed  the 
prospectof  measures  ensuring  them  freedom  and  peace.  To 
illustrate  thy  freedom,  oh  England,  let  us  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  Green  Isles,  and  view  there  the  contrast. — He  who 
never  knew  the  pangs  of  want,  could  never  feel  the  bles- 
sings of  plenty:  so  in  cases  of  liberty  and  oppression,  he 
who  never  felt  the  light  easy  breathings  of  the  one,  or  en- 
joying that  heavenly  freedom,  the  heavy  respiration  of 
the  other,  could  not  in  the  first  case  know  the  extent  of 
his  want,  or  in  the  latter  appreciate  the  heart-cheering 
blessings  he  enjoyed.  In  these  pages,  then,  shall  English- 
men discern  by  an  attentive  perusal,  their  enviable  and 
admired  freedom,  placing  them  ort  an  eminence,  as  high  in 
happiness  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Green  Islea  are  sunk 
low  in  despair — wedded  to  their  country  and  their  Prince, 
they  shall  be  stronger  bound  to  both  by  the  tender  bonds 
of  affection  and  fealty,  when  they  learn  h->w  benign  the 
spirit  of  liberty  hovers  on  their  shores,  and  when  they 
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read  how  wretched  are  the  people  of  the  Green  Isles 
groaning  under  despotism  :  the  Prince  shall  congratu- 
late himself,  by  a  comparison  with  Emerald  Star,  and 
shail  exclaim  with  the  virtuous  voice  of  resignation  to  the 
will  of  the  supreme — "  thank  God  I  am  nut  the  man!" — 
But  to  our  narrative. 
'■  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  situation,  boun- 
daries and  extent  of  the  Green  Isles,  such  details  will  be 
unnecessary;  to  those  who  know  them  not,  they  will  be 
uninteresting — suffice  it,  that  their  green  sedgy  shores 
are  often  laved  by  the  foaming  billows  of  the  ocean,  as 
most  islands  are ;  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  same  as 
ours,  occasionally  thick  and  heavy,  or  bright  and  trans- 
parent; that  the  winds  blow  sometimes  boisterous  and 
sometimes  light ;  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  perform  their 
customary  -course  after  the  ordinance  of  nature,  and  are 
the  subject  of  many  sublime  effusions  from  the  pens  of 
the  .poets.  The  men  too  are  fashioned  similar  to 
ourselves,  walking  on  their  feet,  which  are  attracted  to 
the  ground  by  the  earth's  specific  gravity;  while  the 
heads,  which  as  most  other  heads  are,being  placed  on  the 
neck,  and  above  the  shoulders,  are  filled  with  an  inflam- 
mable gas  or  indefinable  mental  matter,  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  trunk  in  an  horizontal  position,  each  man 
has  one  and  no  more ;  yet  when  speaking  of  a  man  of 
capacity  it  is  common  to  observe,  he  has  a  head  for 
politics,  a  head  for  science,  a  head  for  the  arts,  &c.  &c. 
but  ail  this  together  means  no  more  than  one  head, 
which  is  internally  partitioned  like  a  farmer's  granary  for 
various  growths  of  husbandry,  aiid  stored  with  a  com- 
modity called  knowledge  of  men  and  things:  sometimes 
indeed  the  gas  being  of  an  posifig  nature,  creeps  through 
the  cracks  or  apertures  of  thin  partitions,  and  thus  an 
heterogeneous  compound  is  produced,  of  argument  with- 
out reason,  doctrine  without  rule,  discrimination  without 
judgment,  &c.  &c.  and  the  amalgamation  is  far  from 
rare  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Green  Isles.   Will  it  be 
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believed  that  bound  hand  and  foot  they  loudly  boast  the 
liberty  they  enjoy,  and  holding  up  their  manacles,  they 
look  with  contempt  upon  neighbouring  nations—  ex- 
claiming "  ye  degenerate,  we  alone  are  free  !"  and  free 
they  are,  if  a  burthensome  state  !  oppressive  taxes!  mili- 
tary power  !  and  a  fettered  press  !  constitute  freedom. 

Having  briefly  remarked  the  country,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  Green  Isles,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the 
memoirs  of  Emerald  Star,  we  shall  now  -  confine  our- 
selves to  his  history ;  and  by  way  of  proving  his  le- 
gitimate right  to  the  crown  declare  him    the  principal 

branch  of  the  genealogical   tree  of — founded  by 

- — .  Claims  so  very  clear  have  established- his  fa- 
mily upon  the  throne  that  the  right  has  never  been 
disputable.  17 —  was  the  happy  year  of  his  nativity,  and 
the  nation  blessed  it;  his  praises  rung  among  the  Isles; 
poets  sung  his  birth  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poesy^and 
songs  and  ballads  were  heard  in  the  streets,  to  old  na- 
tional airs.  Whenever  he  fed  upon  the  milk  of 
his  nurse,  or  slept,  or  was  disordered  by  the  choiie, 
or  inflated  by  royal  wind,  or  soiled  a  napkin,  bulle- 
tins announced  the  change  to  the  enquiring  people,  and 
ended  with"  the  Prince  is  doing  well  ;5'  which  operated 
as  a  balm  to  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  public,  who  felt 
the  keenest  grief  that  his  little  Highness  should  be 
subject  to  the  usual  incidents  of  vulgar  children!  — 
Soon  alarm  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  small 
pox,  and  the  following  bulletin  announced  the  dread- 
ful discovery.  "  Yesterday  his  Highness  Emerald 
Star  betrayed  symptoms  excrementally  of  sickening 
for  the  small-pock;  a  consultation  of  physicians  of  the 
household  was  immediately  held,  and  a  fundamental 
examination  took  place,  wtjen  it  was  decided  that  the 
symptoms  were  of  a  nature  not  to  preclude  hope  or  quid 
apprehension* —  Signed  Heavyhead. 

Fee-'em-well. 

Wa  TEE-GRUEIi. 

Brainless  J* 
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Not  to  dwell  upon  those  painful  events^  from  which  not 
even  the  exalted  birth  and  rank  of  the  prince  could 
exempt  him,  let  us  come  to  the  period  when  his  royal 
feet  were  first  committed  to  the  ground ;  and  let  us  fancy 
the  delight  with  which  a  wondering  public  read  the 
account  of  his  cutting  his  first  tooth,  and  walking  alone 
the  distance  of  three  yards,  from  one  chair  to  another. 
These  events  were  announced  in  terms  of  triumph,  by 
the  gossip  nurses;  and  succeeding  circumstances,of  similar 
interest,  were  as  carefully  recorded  until  petticoats  and 
leading-strings  were  abandoned  for  trowsers,  short  jackets 
and  scholastic  studies,  The  education  of  princes  is  no 
minor  subject  of  consideration,  and  the  learned  heads 
of  the  land  were  summoned  to  aid  in  the  formation 
of  a  plan  for  educating  his  Highness  Emerald  Star, 
of  the  Green  Isles,  Prince  of  Leak  Porridge,  Electoral 
prince  of  Saeur  Kraut,  Duke  of  Tinmansland  and  Ban- 
nocksiand,  Earl  of  Ctieese  and  Barley-meal,  Baron  of 
Sheeps  Head  Broth,  Lord  of  the  Green  Isles,  Great  Stew- 
ard of  Haggassland,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &"c.  &c.  the  eldest  born  of 
their  most  puissant  powerful  majesties,  &c.  &c — So 
much  regal  dignity  distinguished  by  so  many  ^titles  of 
rank  and  honor,  demanded  that  more  than  ordinary  pains 
•should  be  taken  in  finding  out  and  selecting  proper 
tutors  for  the  illustrious  youth. — -Whether  fairies  presided 
at  his  birth  is  not  known;  but  sense,  genius,  and  refine- 
ment were  so  comixed  in  his  veins,  and  circulated  so 
freely,  even  at  this  early  period,  as  to  give  sample  of  the 
fairest  promise  for  the  future.  To  nurture  these  young 
shoots,  to  call  forth  air  their  energies,  was  assigned  to 
A. _p  Mark'em-al!,  after  a  deal  of  deliberation,  as- 
sisted by   a    subpreceptor,  a  learned  doctor :    and  it  is 

asserted  that   what  the    a- — - p     and  his   assistant 

could  not  drive  into  the  tori  of  the  royal  student,  they 
attempted  to  beat  in  at  the  tail:  suffice  it  that  flagellation 
was  not  considered  as  the  most  applicable  resource  for 
princes,  and  a  council  was  held  to  consider  the  propriety 
or  necessity    of  his    Highness's  becoming  learned,  and 
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the  domestic  cabinet  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  ques- 
tion, when  it. was  at  length  determined  that  A >-p 

IVJark'em-all  should   lose   his  authority  over  Emerald's 

posteriors,   which  were    transferred   to  Drs.    H d 

and  A d,   who   completed   the   education    of   their 

charge,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  announced  him  a  pattern 
for  youth  and  a  model  of  perfection.  They  had,  of  course, 
instilled  into  him,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  books 
and  those  accomplishments  so  necessary  to  the  sustain- 
ment  of  princely  dignity,  the  just  value  a  prince  should 
entertain  of  his  word  of  honor;  they  had,  of  course, 
modelled  his  mind  in  every  royal  virtue,  and  point- 
ed out  to  him  that  as  princes  stand  upon  the  most 
conspicuous  pedestal  in  the  pantheon  of  the  world,  so  their 
actions,  words  and  thoughts  are  liable  to  the  most  strict 
enquiry,  and  that  it  is  vitally  essential  to  the  qualities  of 
a  good  prince,  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  his  word,  that 
his  subjects  should  put  faith  in  him;  that  he  should  be 
choice  in  his  associates,  that  his  subjects  should  respect 
him  ;  and  that  he  should  never  publicly  do  an  act  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  station,  that  he  might  not 
thus  weaken  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  his  person, 
and  thus  endanger  the  security  of  his  throne. — Men 
are  frail  and  will  err,  princes  are  but  men;  but  when 
princes  tear  from  their  persons  the  sacred  veil  of  royalty, 
and  shew  to  public  view  the  deformity  of  the  human 
heart — losing  their  dignity,  they  become  less  than  men 
shewing  more  vice.  To  dismiss  the  learned  doctors,  and 
their  plans  of  training  the  pliant  mind,  let  us  view  the 
conduct  of  Emerald  Star,  on  his  approaching  majority. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  enamoured,  and 
afforded  his  future  subjects,  in  this  first  affair,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  his  constancy — his  honor — his  princi- 
ples!  The  love  of  women  is  so  natural  to  a  mind  in  a 
pubescent  state,  that  it  germs  and  ripens  with  it,  and  if 
harsh  laws  are  framed,  fettering  royalty  from  connubial 
joys,  much  may  be  argued  in  favor  of  him  who  sinks 
in  the  lap  of  nature  and   worldly  error — it  is  not  the 
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viciousness  of  the  human  heart,  it  is  natural  passion  and 
the  fluttering  sympathy  of  souls  that  draw  man  and  wo- 
man to  mutual  enjoyment  and  to  sexual  love;  but  if  a  man 
roll  in  voluptuous  joys  till  the  sated  appetite  be  palled, 
there  is  something  unsound  in  the  heart's  composition  ;  if 
he  can  behold  that  cheek  which  he  has  so  often  dwelt 
and  gazed  upon  with  delight  and  rapture,  now  by  his 
unkindness  pale  with  sorrow,  and  suffused  with  the  bitter 
tears  of  poignant  reflection,  cruel  disappointment  and 
the  heart-rending  recollection  of  those  perjured  vows 
which  ruined  her,  he  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  man 
of  honour,  but  a  sensualist,  a  hot,  licentious,  perjured 
being,  tainted  with  treachery,  with  treason,  treason  against 
woman,  the  loveliest  ornament  of  creation. 

Emerald  Star  at  nineteen  possessed  a  form  rounded  in 
the  most  perfect  model  of  human  beauty—his  healthful 
cheek  was  animated  by  a  cheerful  smile,  and  his  light 
blue  eye,  at  once  brilliant  and  commanding,  beamed  with 
the  softest  expression  when  dwelling  on  the  glowingcoun- 
tenance  of  the  fair — that  such  a  man  should  not  attract  fe- 
male notice  would  have  been  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature;   he  claimed,  he  received  universal  admiration,  at 
least  that  sort  of  admiration  which  the  person  stimulated, 
and  which  excited  hopes  of  the  mind's  being  perfect  as  the 
externalform.  The  unfortunate  Mary  Roseberry  was  among 
the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  enchantment :  she  saw 
him    and    admired.    Emerald  glanced  his  eye  upon  her, 
and  his  heart  confessed  her  beauty.  Yes,  Mary  was  in  the 
bloom   of  loveliness;  but  unhappily  for  her, her  mind 
was  not  impregnated  with  that  virtuous  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent and  soul,  which  could  alone  secure  her  from  the 
seducer's,  smile,  and  ensure  those  resigned  sensations  of 
joy  and  comfort  which  gild  the  latter  days   of  human 
life — she  was  not  strongly  fortified  in  virtue,  but  when. 
Emerald  sued,  she  yielded! — leaving  the  husband  of  her 
choice  and  all  domestic  felicity. — Not  to  be  minute  in  this 
affair  we  shall  briefly  relate  that  Emerald  Star  on  first 
beholding  the  lovely  Mary  Roseberry,  was  so  enamoured 
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of  her  person,  that  he  immediately  set  about  the  means? 
of  procuring  her  for  himself,  and  employed  a  noble  Lord 
of  the  court  ,Lord  Mal1et-(now  the  earl  of  Calfskin)  to  deli- 
ver proposals  to  her,  which  his  lordship,  in  the  capacity  of 
brothel-waiter,  most  punctually  performed*  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  proposals  were  immediately  accepted, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  variety  of  other  communica- 
tions having  been  made  through  Lord  Mallet,  subsequent 
to  this  and  prior  to  an  interview  which  at  length  was 
obtained,  when  articles  were  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered; 
an  intercourse  took  place,  and  Emerald  Star  was  happy  as 
lovely  woman  could  mak^  him,  until  the  novelty  of 
her  charms  was  over,  and  his  fickle  senseless  heart  had 
seen  other  females  whom  he  desired,  to  gratify  his  thirst- 
ing lust.  Devoted  to  vitiated  pleasures,  and  an  apostate 
to  every  tie  of  honor,  he  then  shook  off  the  wretched 
Mary,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Mallet  bore  to 
this  bleeding  heart  the  afflicting  news.  At  his  last  inter- 
view with  Mary  he  appeared  fond  and  affectionate  as 
fcver,  yet  in  two  days  he  could  coolly  and  deliberately, 
without  a  motive  to  assign  for  his  conduct,  write  these 
few  short  words—  We  must  meet  no  more  / 

Unhappy  fair  one,  robbed  of  the  world's  esteem,  the 
victim  of  calumny  from  diurnal  writers,  now  deserted-by 
the  prince  who  betrayed  thee  into  error;  left  alone  and 
unprotected  to  bow  thy  head  in  sorrow  beneath  the  win- 
try storm,  what  were  thy  sufferings!  Let  them  not  be 
blotted  from  the  records  of  woman's  grief;  let  them  live 
a  lasting  memento  of  the  perfidy  of  thy  ungrateful  se- 
ducer; a  criterion  or  standard  by  which  to  try  the  value 
f  princes'  promises,  of  princes' protestations.  In  the 
hey-day  of  his  passion,  and  to  tempt  his  prize,  Emerald 
Star  had  given  the  luckless  Mary  Roseberry  a  bond  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds  ! !  !  payable  when  he  became  of 
age ;  but  she,  spurning  the  sale  of  hercharms,returned  the 
rich  bequest — wanting,  at  that  period,  nothing  but  the 
security  of  his  lasting  love.  Alas!  now  weighed  down 
by  obloquy  and  public  opprobrium  !  Driven  by  reproach 
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from  the  exercise  of  those  talents  which  had  formerly 
been  the  source  of  her  support,  she  keenly  felt  pecuni- 
ary wants;  while  Emerald  Star,  heard,  saw,  and  suf- 
fered this  hapless  victim  of  his  apostacy,  sink  to  the  tomb, 
hurried  by  the  weight  of  accumulated  griefs.  She  is  in 
the  grave — there  let  the  memory  of  her  misfortunes  plead 
in  extenuation  of  hex  frailty — let  it  be  remembered  the 
vanity  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  was  easily  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  marked  attentions  and  evident  partia- 
lity of  a  young  and  accomplished  prince  1 

"  To  err  is  human — to  forgive  divine.'* 

Emerald   Star  soon  lost    the    recollection   of  Mary 
Roseberry    in  the   fascinating   embrace   of  Mrs.   Arm- 
stay,  who  supplied  him  with  her  charms  upon  terms  more 
agreeable  to  his  feelings :  she  did  not  bind  him  to  con- 
stancy,   nor'  did  she  herself  indulge  in    that  unsociable 
virtue — free  as  the   winds   she  wantoned,  nor   felt  the 
parting    sigh,     but    in    new   faces     reckoned   on    new 
joys.     Variety  was   full  of    charms   to    her,    and  with 
such  a  woman  Emerald  Star   could  not  but  be  highly 
enamoured.      The  period   now    arrived    when  he   was 
to  throw  off  all   the  shackles  of  restraint,   and    was  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  supported  by  an 
oppressed  people — oppressed  by  thedisasters  and  expences 
of  a  ruinous  war.     The  national  assembly,  in  which  was 
vested  full  powers  to  grant  the  money  services,  voted  him 
an  income  at  once  splendid  and  fully  commensurate  with 
thedignityhehadto  sustain;   they  likewise  granted  him  an 
immediate  sum  to  furnish  the  establishment  and  to  reim- 
burse him  for  all  expences  in  repairing  and  arranging  the 
internal  department  of  the  noble  palace  assigned  to  him. 
Thus  gifted  and  endowed,  did  he  commence  his  princely 
reign;  and  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  upon  him,  for  al- 
though  his  reputation   had  somewhat  suffered   for  his 
connection    with  Mary  Roseberry  and  Mrs.   Armstay, 
&c.  &c,  and  the  cold  indifTernt  manner  with  which  he 
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had  set  aside  the  former;  yet  these  were  youthful  errors,not 
sufficiently  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  to  deteriorate 
in  any  essential  way,  from  the  favourable  opinions  that 
had  been  entertained  of  him.  It  was  now  when  his 
thoughts  were  ripening,  and  his  actions  were  receiving 
that  scrutiny  which  inevitably  attend  the  conduct  of  the 
exalted  in  rank,  that  his  future  subjects  were  to  form 
their  estimates  of  him :  he  was  not  to  be  judged 
upon  the  standard  of  common  men ;  but  as  one  who,  edu- 
cated in  every  virtue,  estranged  from  common  vices  by 
association,  upon  whose  mind  every  attempt  was  made 
strongly  to  impress  the  absolute  necessity  of  good  faith, 
and  by  the  publicity  of  his  situation,  holding  out  exam- 
ple, rose  superior  to  vulgar  minds.  Upon  this  standard 
was  he  to  be  tried,  and  if  he  essentially  fell  from  the 
qualities  and  conduct  of  his  station,  his  turpitude  would 
be  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  lowest  felon  by  compa- 
rison. The  crimes  of  princes  are  not  of  a  nature  with 
those  of  the  humble  mechanic,  but  they  may  be  more 
deep  and  dangerous.  On  his  attaining  the  legal  state 
of  manhood,  having  been  introduced  as  a  member  of 
the  upper  house  of  assembly  in  the  Green  Isles,  and 
inducted  to  his  separate  establishment,  he  now  form- 
ed his  circle  of  private  friends,  and  chose  them  from 
a  list  of  men  commonly  termed  patriots — men,  into 
whose  patriotism,  if  we  were  to- inquire,  we  should  find 
impregnated,  with  very  few  exceptions,  with  an  intole- 
rant desire  for  place  and  power,  superseding  every  natio- 
nal consideration,  and  absorbing  every  feeling.  The  first 
upon  this  favoured  list  was  a  celebrated  anti-ministerial 
politician  and  orator,  the  Right  Honorable  Caius  Marius 
Renard,  a  celebrated  gambler,  libertine,  and  drunkard— a 
man  who  could  stoop  to  any  mean  and  shuffling  act  in 
private,  or  could  associate  in  any  abandoned  act  of  pro- 
fligacy with  any  set  of  men  ;  who  could  and  has  led  his 
prince  besotted  from  the  palace  to  the  night-cellar,  and 
revelled  with  him  in  the  sink  of  prostitution— yet  a  man 
who  could,  from  such  execrable  scenes  reoair  to  the 
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senate,  andi  there  deplore  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  in  the 
most  argumentative  speech  plead  for  the  liberties  of  the 
isles.     Oh,  Heaven !  can  it  be  possible  that  a  man  so  lost 
to  every  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  could  publicly  deplore 
the  vices  he  so  much  practised,  and  with  so  much  energy 
to  even  shame  the  vicious— but  rest  not  here,  for  so  manly 
and  powerful  was  his  opposition  to  the  undue  influence 
of  the  crown,  to  the  rapid  encroachments  'of  ministerial 
power,  and  the  imbecile  or  ruinous  measures  of  the  pre- 
mier of  the  day — that  he  has  made  the  former  hang  back 
his  hasty  strides,  and   defeated  the  latter  with  the  most 
disgraceful  discomfiture  ;  yet  was   Renard  inefficient  as 
a  minister — he  towered  alone  in  opposition.     The  next 
was  a  man  of  better  habits,  and  more  confirmed  in  sound 
understanding  and  splendid  talent — his  name  will  live 
long  in  the  Green  Isles,  and  record  will  ever  mention  it 
with  respect,  although  much  of  his  glory  was  tarnished 
in  the  latter  days  of  his  existence  by  apostacy  to  his  early 
opinions — he  was  a  host  to   the  party    to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  Emerald  Star  sought  him  not  so  much  for  the 
qualities  he  possessed,  but  that  it  was  a  sanction  for  his 
evident  preference  of  men  more  adapted  to  his  mode  of 
acting,  by  entering  with  avidity   into   all  the  follies  and 
extravagances   of  debauched  appetite.     The  third  was 
celebrated  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  for  the  liveliness 
of  his  imagination,    and   his   being  a  six-bottie   man — he 
was  the  life  and  jest  of  the  upper  circles,  and  his  sharp 
sallies  gave  a  zest  to  tiie  bottle,  and  exhilarated  the  festive 
table.     He  was  caricatured  as  Harlequin,  but  he  carried 
his  magic  wand  in  his  head,  which  he  used  so  dexterously, 
and  with  such  extreme  good  humour,  that  he  never  gained 
an  enemy  by  its  use,  or  lost  a  friend.     He  was  a  princi- 
pal leader  of  opposition,  and  so  warm  was  panegyric  in 
his  praise,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the   cause   of  the  people,   which  he  advocated    under 
all  storms;   and  that  although   tempted  by  the  richest 
baits,  and  pressed   upon  on  other  hands  by  the  severest 
pressure  of  poverty,  he  remained  true  to  the  interests  he 
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espoused,  and  spurned  corruption  and  the  means.     He 
was  more  eloquent  than  Renard,  more  vigorous  and  va- 
ried, urbane,  easy,  and  elegant  without  study;  and   as 
his  opinions  were  always  presumed   to  flow  from  an  ho- 
nest sincerity  of  soul,  his  wit  was  received  with  rapture, 
and  his  argument  with  conviction.     Yet  was  this  man, 
viewed  in  the  close  retirement  of  private  life,  a  debauchee 
and  drunkard,  an  unprincipled  debtor,  of  whom  the  most 
atrocious  acts  are  related  in    incurring  debts.      These 
three  men  were  only  to  be  viewed  like  firmamental  stars, 
ihining  in  the  expanse,  exciting  wonder,  and  of  which 
nothing  more  is  known — but  as  the  domestic  friends  of  a 
prince,  and  losing  the  splendid  attractions  of  their  public 
talents,  as  the  corrupt  props  of  a  weak  and  enervated 
man,   the  sensual  associates  of   nervous  debility,  they 
filmed  the  glorious  rays   they  shed  at  a  distance,  and 
were  the  deserving  objects  of  censure  themselves,  and  of 
reproach  to  their  royal  associate. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  this  period  Erne* 
raid  Star  was  again  attracted  by  the  dimpled  Cupid  who 
had  sought  shelter  in  the  fair  bosom  of  a  beautiful  widow, 
nnd   he   was   chin   deep  in   love — her   luxuriant   form 
floated  on  the   goblet  in  his  hours  of  carousal,  or  dwelt 
enamoured  on  his  pillow   in  his   dreams.      His  whole 
frame  was   disordered  by   flitting  fancy,  which    hourly 
presented  her  sweet  vision  to  bis  view,  and  every  effort 
which  study  could  devise  was  made  to  bring  her  to  his 
arms.    Mrs.   Fitzmuggins   was   coy   and  reserved,    and 
required  extra   pains  to   accomplish    her  ;  indeed  it  is 
said  that    nothing  but    a   regular  contracted   marriage 
would  serve  her  purpose,  and  that  she  resolved  to  refuse 
his  solicitations  upon  other  terms.     This  was   the   very 
severity  of  payment,  for  Emerald  Star  could  not  accede' 
to  her  demands  without  violating  the  laws  of  the  Green 
Isles,  which  went  to  annul  all  marriages  contracted   be- 
tween prince  and  subject—besides  another  insuperable 
barrier  opposed   itself,  which  was,    Mrs.  Fitzmuggins 
tntertained  religious  opinions  different  to  his  I  Now  it 
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.never  was  enquired  what  were  the  religious  opinions 
of  Emerald  Star,  and  whether  he  entertained  any  at 
all ;  but  he  had  been  educated  under  prelates  and  great 
dignitaries  of  the  national  established  church,  and  it 
was  presumed  his  opinions  were  in  favor  of  that  establish- 
ment :  indeed  he  bound  himself  by  oath  to  support  the 
national  church,  and  a  dereliction  from  this  duty  was 
likely  to  endanger  his  future  crown — however  love 
jnade  such  havoc  on  his  heart  that  it  is  confidently  as- 
serted among  the  higher  orders  of  the  people  of  the 
Green  Isles  that  he  was  privately  married  to  Mrs. 
Fitzmuggins,  and  it  was  even  rumoured  that  this  and 
other  secrets  getting  into  the  keeping  of  the  editor  of  a 
certain  violent  and  declamatory  newspaper — for  the 
people  of  the  Green  Isles  have  their  daily  prints,  morning 
and  evening,  and  even  weekly  journals  which  are  much 
read — who  threatened  to  explode  the  whole  affair  unless 
*he  was  snugly  accommodated  with  an  annual  stipend 
coming  under  the  class  silence  or  secret  service  money  J — 
Who  the  man  was  may  be  easily  learned  by  reference  to 
the  judicial  records;  we  would  mention  his  name,  but 
that  the  thing  is  too  venal  for  satire,  too  contemptible 
even  for  the  slightest  notice.  It  does  not  agree  with 
our  limits  to  particularize  all  the  little  feats  of  amorous 
dalliance  performed  by  this  interesting  pair— suffice  it 
the  people  were  alarmed—the  king  displeased,  and  the 
lash  of  severity  was  freely  used  by  independent  writers — 
but  the  glorious  triumvirate  that  surrounded  the  princely 
presence.shielded  him  from  calumny,  offered  apologies 
for  his  follies,  pleaded  his  youth  in  extenuation  of  his 
conduct,  and  publicly  extolled  him  as  a  liberal  prince, 
a  protector  of  the  arts,  a  lover  of  the  people,  the  organ 
of  patriotism,  and  the  most  polished  gentleman  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe :  yet  they  could  not  shield  him 
from  the  clamorous  tongues  of  importunate  creditors; 
their  plaudits  would  not  receipt  the  tradesman's  bill, 
and  it  was  found  that  his  Highness  was  embarrassed 
beyond  precedent,  that  in  three  years,   independent  of 
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his  splendid  allowance,   he  had  incurred  a  debt  of  near 

THitEE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS1.!! — HOW  WasittO 

.   be  paid  ? — by  what  means  to  be  raised  ?  Even  his  friends 
and  confidential   advisers  dreaded  an  application  to  the 
national  assembly — and  the  creditors  on  their  parts  were 
so  pressed   for  money  that  their  importunities  to  their 
noble  debtor  were  clamorous  and  unceasing.  At  length 
resolution  was  summoned,  and  application  was  made  to 
the  throne  itself,  when  the  statement   of  his  affairs  was 
ordered,  and  being  found  to  exceed  every  calculation 
that  had  been  made,  a  positive   refusal  was  returned  to 
interfere  in  their  adjustment  or  to  contribute  in  any  way 
to  their  settlement — but  what  were  the  secret  motives 
that  influenced  the  king's  refusal  ?  what  could    induce 
the  fond  affectionate  parent  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  a  beloved  son  ? — what — but  that  onf  investi- 
gation some  of  the  debts  were  of  a  nature   to  shock  the 
feelings  of  a  father,  while  all  bore  upon  the  face  of  them 
strong  marks  *****.    The  king  refused,  and  Emerald 
Star  hurt  by  disappointment  determined  upon  reducing 
his  establishment ;   and  consequently  sunk  to  the  station 
of  a  private  gentleman,  in.a  manner  not  honorable  to  him- 
self but  highly  discreditable  to  the  nation — discreditable 
not  as  emanating  from  the  people — they  had  no  hand  in 
it.  For  several  months  he  adhered  to  this  contracted  esta- 
blishment, when  his  hopes  entirely  failing  him  in  assist- 
ance from  the    king,  or  from  the   voluntary  act  of  the 
country,  he  threw  off  the  semblance  of  his  meekness  and 
forbearance,   and  invited  his  private  friends-  to  make  a 
communication  to  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  calling  on 
them   to  stand  forward   and  redeem  him  from   his   em- 
barrassments, and  reinstate  him  in  his  princely  dignity. 
It  was  a  bold  effort,  but  it  must  be  done. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  great  man  in 
the  nation,  heading  a  strong  party,  and  his  word  was  law  ; 
he  was  the  right  arm  of  the  sovereign,  and  he  was  averse 
to  Emerald  Star—he  was  a  stern  man,  of  rigid  virtue, 
upon  whose  cheek  was  never  seen  the  smile  of  levity — 
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he  was  young  but  his  heart  was  fortified  with  good  prin- 
ciples, although  the  chief  of  his  acts  were  directed  by 
ambition — he  saw  the  dignity  of  the  throne  shaken  by 
the  loose  conduct  of   Emerald,  and  he  advised    that  he 
should  be  taught  by  adversity  to  restrain  his  passions  — 
and  to  feel  in  his  own  sufferings  what  were  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  parting  with  their  property  into  his  hands 
were  enduring  all  the  horrors  which  poverty  could  hurl 
upon    them.      However,    disregarding  popular  opinion, 
cold  to  reproach,    Emerald  Star  persisted  in  his  appli- 
cation to  the  senate— his  debts  were  discharged.     The 
angry  feeling  which  this  business  excited  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  an  event  of  new  interest  occurred,  and 
which  brought  the  conduct  of  Emerald  Star  to  a  more 
severe  and  scrutinizing  enquiry.     The  king  was  attacked 
by  an  illness  of  an  alarming  nature — the  throne  was  not 
vacant,  but  the  regal  functions  were  required   to  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  question  was  loudly  agitated  who  should 
supply  the  functions — who? — who  but  Emerald    Star, 
violently  exclaimed  his  friends,  that  is  to  say  those  men 
who  surrounding  his  person  saw  future  greatness  in  per- 
spective, and  hailed  the  rising  sun — but  the  ministers  of 
the  crowTn  dared  to  stand   firm   by  the   throne  and  the 
reigning  sovereign — they  confidently  predicted  his  incapa- 
city but  temporary,  and  resisted  with  all  their  strength 
the  claims  of  Emerald  Star  to  the  regency — they  denied 

that   because  he  was  the  — ,    he  was  entitled  of 

course  to  the  regal  power— However  the  upper  and 
lower  assemblies  of  the  nation  by  majorities  of  no  ordi- 
nary triumph,  at  length  agreed  to  the  regency  of  Eme- 
rald, subject  to  restrictions,  leaving  him  a  mere  phantom 
of  monarchy. — So  much  for  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
founded  on  the  conduct  of  Emerald  Star — and  which 
spoke  volumes  against  him. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


VO£.  v. 
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MISFORTUNES;  or,  Vulgar  Guilt  ani> 

FASHIONABLE    ERROR. 


Sir, 

The  late  speech  of  Lord  Eli enborough  has  given  new 
life  to  the  regions  of  fashionable  pleasure,  and  restored 
to  animation  the  adulterous  courtiers  and  licentious 
matrons  who  had  nearly  been  ashamed  into  decency 
by  the  strong  and  universal  expression  of  popular  in- 
dignation. Scarcely  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  young, 
the  gay,  and  the  luxurious  individuals,  who  lead  the  ca- 
reer of  fashionable  pleasure,  regarded  our  judges  as  little 
better  than  ferocious  and  inhuman  monsters,  and  shrunk 
with  abhorrence  from  the  mention  of  the  courts  of  law,  as 
the  seats  of  inquisition  on  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  beau  monde.  Since  the  charge  of  LordEUenborough^ 
however,  their  antipathy  has  been  changed  into  grati- 
tude:  it  is  now  discovered  that  according  to  the  deci- 
sion of  our  legal  luminaries,  what  in  others  would  be 
guilt,  is  in  the  minions  and  satellites  of  a  court,  nothing 
more  reprehensible  than  misfortune  ;  and  that  the  same 
act,  which,  committed  by  a  young  and  ardent,  but  ob- 
scure individual,  is  an  act  of  unexampled  atrocity,  cal- 
ling upon  a  British  jury  for  exemplary  damages,  deserve 
when  perpetrated  by  a  nobleman  of  venerable  age  and 
exalted  station,  a  "  candid  allowance  for  circumstances, 
and  a  due  regard  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  consequences  of 
the  opinion  thus  expressed  by  a  learned  and  able  judge, 
without  tracing  in  idea  the  various  modifications  of  guilt 
as  affected  by  the  rank  in  life,  the  situation,  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  offending  individual ;  or  without  endeavour- 
ing to  speculate  on  the  possible  establishment  of  a  law,  by 
which  the  enormity  of  crimes  sMffbe  diminished  or  en- 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  birth  and  wealth  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  they  are  committed. 

If  the  speech   of  Lord  Ellenborough  be  supposed  to 
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coincide  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  British  law,  we 
have  been  living,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  beneath  the 
terror  of  statutes  that  we  did  not  understand,  and  have 
foolishly  conjectured  that  the  wretches  who  were  hung 
or  pilloried  in  the  Old  Bailey  were  punished  for  their 
crimes  and  not  for  their  poverty:  we  had  superficially 
conceived  that  rank  and  fortune,  as  they  enabled  their 
possessor  to  learn  and  perform  his  duty,  and  rendered  his 
evil  example  more  injurious  to  the  community,  would  be 
regarded  in  our  courts  of  justice  as  aggravating  rather 
than  excusing  the  guilt  of  the  culprit.  But  if  Law  be> 
justly  interpreted  by  Law,  the  possession  of  an  elevated 
office  in  the  service  of  the  prince  is  a  good  apology  for 
every  description  of  licentiousness :  the  more  prominent 
are  the  vices  of  the  individual,  and  the  more  extensive: 
the  circle  through  which  their  influence  is  diffused,  the 
more  lenient  should  be  the  censure  or  the  punishment 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

It  is  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  however,  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  public  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
judge  are  most  productive  of  singular  conclusions  ;  and 
that  those  among  your  readers,  who  have  not  observed 
on  the  novel  doctrines  that  are  advanced  in  a  single 
passage  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  speech,  may  be  awak- 
ened to  reflection,  permit  me  to  state  the  possible  results 
of  the  new  distinction  between  vulgar  guilt  and  fashion- 
able misfortune. 

An  honest  and  laborious  manufacturer  who  has  from, 
manhood  to  old  age,  supported  himself  and  his  family  in 
neatness  and  comfort,  is  suddenly  reduced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  taxes,  and  by  the  cessation  of  our  commerce,  to  a 
state  of  almost  hopeless  destitution:  for  some  time  he 
receives  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  parish,  but  want 
and  shame  urge  him  to  try  his  fortune  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  town,  and  in  rags  and  sickness  be  for- 
sakes the  poor  house.  To  avoid  the  notice  of  the  parish 
officers  through  which  he  must  pass,  he  is  compelled  to 
sleep  in  the  hedges,  and  to  beg  from  the  passing  stranger 
the  means  of  supporting  life.    To  trace  him  through  all 
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the  gradations  of  absolute  and  unpitied  distress  would 
be  useless.  Let  us  suppose  that  driven  to  despair  by 
the  extremity  of  hunger,  he  secretes  himself  in  the  pantry 
ofta  gentleman's  house,  and  is  detected  in  the  act  of 
satisfying  his  hunger.  He  is  taken  before  a  magistrates 
if  his  prosecutor  be  humane,  and  the  magistrate  intelli- 
gent, he  may  possible  escape  with  a  few  months  proba- 
tion in  the  house  of  coirection  ;  but  if  the  prosecutor  be 
relentless,  or  the  culprit  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  more  notorious  villains,  he  ultimately  suf- 
fers the  final  punishment  of  guilt. 

But  if  through  the  influence  of  a  P  *  *  *,  or  a  P  f  *  * , 
a  man  of  regular  education  and  respectable  habits,  ob- 
tains in  some  foreign  country  a  responsible  situation  to 
which  a  salary  is  attached,  sufficient  not  only  to  reward 
his  services,  but  to  gratify  his  avarice  ;  and  if  thus  se- 
cured from  temptation,  enlightened  by  knowledge,  and 
bound  by  gratitude,  he  pursues  for  many  years  a  syste- 
matic career  of  extensive  fraud  ;  if  he  converts  the  mo- 
ney with  which  he  is  entrusted  to  his  privatepurposes.^ 
and  secretes  in  a  short  period  of  time  a  sum  that  would 
re-establish  the  peace  and  comfort  of  many  thousand  fa- 
milies, an  action  at  law  is  the  only  punishment  to  which 
he  may  be  eventually  subjected  :  should  that  expedient, 
(which  is  barely  possible)  be  resorted  to,  he  may  in  prU 
son  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  set  the  public  and  pri* 
vate  creditor  at  defiance,  while  his  wife  is  received  with 
welcome  in  all  the  circles  of  fashion,  and  poor  J.  is  pitied 
for  his  unfortunate  error  ! 

An  English  nobleman,  descended  from  one  of  the  first 
families  of  the  country,  who  passes  his  days  in  sleep,  and 
his  nights  at  the  brothel  or  the  gaming-house,  leaves 
without  concern  his  plump  and  willing  mate,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  foreign  Bobadil,  and  serves  at  home  with  hum- 
ble complacency  the  paramour  of  his  mother,  who  at  the 
buxom  age  of  fifty  luxuriated,  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  in  the  delights  of  unrestrained  licentiousness,. 
Yet  the  parents  and  the  son  are  eulogized  in  our  courts 
of  la ws.  and  gently  censured  by  their  equals  for  venial 
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indiscretion.  In  the  mean  time  a  young  and  ardent  writer, 
in  the  vehemence  of  virtuous  enthusiasm,  oversteps  the 
limits  of  legal  satire,  by  hinting  that  adultery  is  wicked 
in  whatever  circle  it  may  be  found.  The  "  infamous 
libeller,  who  sports  with  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  men,'' 
is  sentenced  to  expiate  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  by  long 
confinement  in  a  distant  gaol. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  such  the  bias  of 
English  feeling,  if  Lord  Ellenborough's  distinction  be- 
tween crime  and  misfortune  be  admitted.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  he  was  mistaken ;  in  the  particular  case 
to  which  he  alluded  the  duty  of  the  jury  was  to  estimate 
his  lordship's  guilt,  and  they  awarded  Mr.  Massey  20,0001. 
They  did  no^  content  themselves  with  pitying  his  mis- 
fortune, and  their  opinion  on  the  question  before  them 
was  probably  as  correct  as  that  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 
From  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  was  coupled  with 
his  opinion,  we  may  judge  of  the  calmness  and  perspi- 
cuity of  his  lordship's  views.  He  palliates  the  selection 
of  vicious  parasites  by  one  prince,  because  it  may  have 
happened  that  similar  characters  had  shared  the  favor 
of  his  predecessor.  Conjecture  is  superfluous  when  we 
have  before  us  the  evidence  of  facts.  A  Sandwich,  a 
Hamilton,  a  Vernon,  and  a  J ,  were  either  th.e  favou- 
rite visitors  of  the  court,  or  were  appointed  to  their 
otfices  from  motives  of  personal  favor.  Whether  the 
selection  of  ministers,  favourites,  and  maids  of  honours 
from  the  basest  and  most  profligate  of  mankind,  is 
within  the  power  of  the  firmest  and  most  virtuous  mo- 
narch, is  a  question  that  I  shall  not  discuss,but  the  modest 
caution  of  his  lordship  deserves  at  least  the  same  marks 
of  approbation  that  are  in  some  instances  so  much  more 
unworthily  bestowed. 


THE  RIVAL  BROTHERS. 


N.  and  L.  are  the  two  illegitimate  sons  of  Lord  C-t — y, 
and  were  consigned,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  their  exis- 
tence, to  the.  care  of  their  mother,  a  poor  woman  in  th<* 
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village  of  Bromley,  under  whose  maternal  superintendence 
they  became  early  proficients  in  robbing  the  hedges  of 
firewood  and  roasting  apples.  When  they  had  just  ar- 
rived at  such  an  age  as  to  be  useful  in  the  capacity  of 
errand-boys,  Lord  C.  died,  and  in  Ihe  genuine  spirit  of 
death-bed  repentance,  bequeathed  to  the  old  lady  an 
handsome  annuity,  and  to  tire  sons,  ten  thousand  pounds 
each ;  directing,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  condition  of  the 
will,  that  they  should  be  removed  to  some  respectable 
school,  and  be  permitted  to  visit  their  mother  only  once 
a  year;  the  last  condition  was  unnecessary,  for  neither  of 
the  brothers  saw  or  heard  of  her  from  that  period  till 
herdeath.They  were  sent  by  LordC.'s  executor  to  a  board- 
ing-school at  Kensington,  and  after  a  proper  training  of 
live  years,  committed  to  the  worthy  tuition  oftheReverend 

Mr.  Thwackum,  of  L n,  by  whom  they  were  indulged 

in  all  the  corrupt  inclinations  and  idle  liabits  so  natural 
to  youth.  Foppery  was  the  characteristic  of  L.  and  sa- 
lacity of  N.  The  one  expended  his  pocket-money  in 
furs  and  otto  of  roses,  and  the  other  in  treating  and  cor- 
rupting the  virgins  of  the  neighbouring  cottages. 

At  length  the  time  of  joyful  emancipation  arrived,  and 
the  fortunate  brothers  hastened  to  the  metropolis.  Their 
amazing  fort  unes  entitled  them,  in  their  own  opinions,  to 
all  the  luxuries  of  life;  and  as  illegitimacy  is  in  the  great 
world,  an  honor  rather  than  a  disgrace,  the  nobility  of 
their  birth  was  an  immediate  recommendation  to  the 
fashionable  circles.  Nugent  devoted  his  time  and  hi* 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  pleasures  of  King's-place; 

while  L exhibited  in  the  society  of  the  thoughtless 

and  frivolous  beauties  of  the  squares  and  the  parks,  the 
felicity  of  his  puns  and  the  whiteness  of  his  hands.  The 
days  and  nights  of  the  one  were  spent  in  gross  enjoy- 
ment, or  the  other  in  unmanly  frivolity.  But  neither  the 
pleasures  of  licentious  love,  nor  the  enjoyments  of  fash- 
ionable trifling  can  be  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of 
wealth ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year  of  their 
residence  in  town,  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  their  fa- 
ther were  nearly  exhausted ;  and,  encumbered  by  debt, 
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they  were  condemned  to  relinquish  their  favourite  haunts 
for  the  dismal  and  solitary  seclusion  of  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains.    The  journal  kept  by  L.  on  his  excursion  to  Abe- 
rystwith,  from   which,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  he 
frequently  reads  the  most  interesting  passages,  exhibits  a 
singular  picture  of  a  bustling,  but  vacant  mind,  ever  ac- 
tive about  trifles,  and  swelling  with  puerile  and  exube- 
rant vanity  at  its  own  petty  and    misplaced  versatility. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  Welch 
travellers,  he   can  stop  and   spell,  and  that  the  letters 
written  to  his  friends  from  the  various  stages  of  his  jour- 
ney have  as  great  an  appearance  of  meaning  as  those  of 
more   celebrated   tourists ;    and    the    subjoined    epistle 
bears   the  same  relation   to  the  production  of  a   man  of 
sense  and  observation,  as  Swifts  verses  by  a  lady  of  qua- 
lity to  genuine  poetry. 
Dear  Tom, 
I  have  just  arrived  here   safe  after   a  glorious   ride:    the 
sun  shining,  and   a  good   fresh    air.     We  are  quite  delight- 
ed with  the  journey,   as    we   saw    something   that  we   never 
saw  before  at  every  step  of  our  travels.     The  air  is  much  more 
wholesome  and  refreshing  in  these  parts  than  in  London:  and 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  driving,  as  there  are  few  interruptions, 
the  roads  being  by  no  means  so  crowded  as   in  the  vicinity  of 
town.     The  worst  of  it  is  there  are  no   decent   hair-dressers: 
and  my  leather  hose  de   chasse  have  not  been  purified  since  I 
entered  the  country:  which  is  very  mountainous.  We  sometimes 
see  a  meadow  and  a  forest,  but  more  frequently   rocks,  caves, 
and  precipices,  over  which  if  you  were  to  fall  you  would  be 
inevitably  dashed  to  pieces.       Poultry   can  be  obtained  for  a 
shilling  the  couple,  which  is  cheaper   then  ten  shillings,  the 
London  price.  The  peasants  are  pretty  well  ;  but  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  know  nothing  of  town  :  and  if  you  speak  to  them 
of  Bond-street,  or  the  Albany,  do  not  understand  you.     They 
are  in  short  very  countryfied.  The  goats  here  give  milk  in  the 
same  manner  as  cows.     I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Morning  Post ;    a  decisive  proof  of  the   barbarism  in 
which  people  live.     The  nobility  and  gentry  of  these  parts  are 
more  hospitable  than  during  their  residence  in  town,  for  which 
I  cannot  account' as  the  number  of  people  in  London  who  have 
occasion  for  hospitality  is  much  greater,  and  one  would  have 
conjectured  that  men  of  rank  and  fortune  would  have  regulated 
their  conduct  by  so  obvious  a   reflection.     Lip  salve  sells  in 
this  confounded  place  at  2s.  per  box  :  I  long  to  be  once  more 
among  the  perfumers  of  Warren.      You  requested  me  to  com- 
municate the  most  important  facts  and  observations  that  might 
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occur  during  our  progress,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  s®, 

No  compliments — I  kiss  my  hand  to  Lady ,  and  re™ 

main  with  much  sincerity,  Dear , 

Your  affectionate  friend,  L.  L, 

They  had  not  resided  many  months  at  Aberystwith, 
before  an  express  arrived,  announcing  the  death  of  their 
mother,  and  the  consequent  reversion  to  them   of  her 
annuity.     Fatigued  and  distracted  by  solitude,  they  im- 
mediately transmitted  their  ready  money,  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  their  more   urgent  creditors;  and  soon  after 
selling  a  part  of  the  annuity  to  pay  the  remainder  of  their 
debts,   they  returned  to  London.     The  annual  income 
that  remained,  was  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live 
cleanly,  and  dress  like  gentlemen.   They  took  chambers 
in  the  neighbourhood   of  the  palace:  and  on  a  scanty 
income,  are  the  favorite  visitors  of  all  the  old  maids,  and 
amorous  matrons  westward  of  the  Haymarket.    N.  pays 
for  his  dinner  by  his  person,  and  L.  is  the  purse  bearer, 
and  upholstery  agent  of  the  female  lovers  of  scandal, 
tittle-tattle,  and  elegant  furniture.     Not  a  room  can  be 
papered,  a  stove  new  modelled,  nor  a  window  adorned 
with  curtains,  without  the  advice  of  Mr.  L.:  he  decides 
on  the  drop-  scenes  of  private  theatricals,  and  attends  the 
Countess  to  the  sale-rooms. 

The  preponderance  of  men  like  these,  in  the  circles 
immediately  below  the  highest,  and  above  the  middle,  is 
at  all  times  to  be  regretted  as  extending  the  empire  of 
vice  and  the  influence  of  frivolity;  but  it  becomes  more 
peculiarly  the  object  of  public  reprehension,  when  licen- 
tiousness and  folly  are  rendered  more  dangerous  by  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.     By  their  falsehoods 
and  intrigues ;  by  undermining  the  bold,  and  brow-beating 
the  modest,  they  have  driven  from  the  mansions,  con- 
taminated by  their  presence,  all  that  bears  the  semblance 
of  virtue,   genius  and  decency;   and  our  warriors,  our 
poets,  and  our  artists,  all  who  have  been  distinguished  by 
bravery,  talent,  and  independence,   are   condemned   tp 
perpetual  banishment  from  many  agreeable  parties,  and 
interesting  scenes,  because  a  N.  is  successful  at  intrigue* 
and  L.  is  "  mighty  entertaining  f% 
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w  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  1" 


Sir, 

You  can  hardly  conceive  what  a  bustle  my  last  com- 
munication has  occasioned.     At  first,   all  the  rigor  of 
Eccentric  law  was  to  be  exercised  upon  me,  that  is,  as- 
suming as  a  fact,  that  they  knew  who  I  was.     The  most 
z-^ious  among  them  were  for   expulsion;  nothing  short 
of  absolute  expulsion  would  do,  for  my   crime  was   a 
heinous  one  against  the  majesty  of  the  society,  and  should 
be  punished   by  its  heaviest  decrees,     Precedents  were 
immediately  sought  for:  and  at  length  it  was  discovered 
that  Gale  Jones  was  expelled  from  the  society,  for  having 
once  published  a  libellous  account  of  its   proceedings. 
**  A  ye, -aye,"  said  Mr.  B — -1 — r,   "  I  remember  he  was; 
and  so  ought  the  Scourge  too."     "  But,"  remarked  Mr. 
S-7-v — e,  "  the  paper  in  the  Scourge  is  not  a  libel;  it  is 
meant  to  do  honor  to  the  society."    *'  Honor  be  damned," 
vociferated  Mr.   M-r-t-m-r.       "  I  say  no   man    has    a 
tight  to  my  any  thing  about  us,  and  so  I  say  the  Scourge 
ought  to  be  expelled — for  I  say" — At  this  moment,   a 
neat,  trim,  spruce  gentleman,  up  in  the  corner,  just  by 
the  fire-place,  a  very  tidy  little  gentleman,  who  looked  as 
if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  band-box,  and  appeared 
not  unlike  a  brewer  s  clerk,  pronounced  a  very  learned 
discourse  upon  the  possibility  of  detecting  an  author  by 
his  style,  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  author  to  dis- 
guise his  style,  supposing  he  wrote  with  any  style  at  all; 
and  then   he  threw  a  very   significant  glance    at    Mr. 
M — d — f— d,  (  a  lusty  gentleman  in  spectacles,  celebrated 
in  this  society  formating  pork-chops,)  and  continued  his 
ingenious  remarks  upon  internal  evidence,  with  exquisite 
critical  acumen,  and  in  a  modulated   tone  of  voice,  as 
much  as  to  hint  to    the  aforesaid  lover  of  pork-ehops5 
yol,  v,  R 
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that  he  was  the  writer.  Meanwhile  I,  who  really  was 
the  writer,  sat  very  quietly  by  the  side  of  my  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  B — 1— r,  listening  partly  to  him,  who  was 
descanting  upon  the  prices  of  shares  in  the  Strand  Bridge, 
and  partly  to  my  sapient  critic  in  the  corner,  and 

Could  not  chuse  but  smile, 

When  every  coxcomb  knew  me  by  my  style. 

But  in  truth,  I  have  been  very  much  amused  at  the 
variety  of  conjectures,  and  the  numerous  opinions  which 
have  been  hazarded  upon  my  last  letter.     One  gentleman, 
a  very  grave  gentleman  indeed,  and  a  very  worthy  person, 
(I  wish  he  sometimes  staid  later  than  ten  o'clock,)  pro- 
nounced "  that  it  was  very  ingenious,  possessed  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  and  much  truth."     I  was  so  delighted  to  hear 
this,  that  my  vanity  as  an  author  almost    overcame  my 
prudence  as  an  Eccentric,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
jumping  up,  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  for  his  candor; 
but  my  dream  of  glory    was  of  short  duration  for  that 
night.     In  about  an  hour  after  the  above  kind  commen- 
dation, arrived  Mr.  H — w — gs,  and  the  first  thing  he 
asked  was  if  I  had  seen  the  article  in  the  Scourge. 
"  Not  I,"  was  my  answer.  "  It's  d d  stupid,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Have  you  read  it?" said  I — "No — but  I  know  a 
gentleman  who  has,  and  he  told  me  what  it  was  like." 
Excellent  critic!  I  thought;  but  I  held  my  tongue.     In 
a  few  moments  after  this  conversation,  however,  I  had 
some    reason    to  hope     that     my    lucubrations    would 
be    familiar    to   all   my    Eccentric   brethren ;   for   Mr. 
F-r-g-s-n,   with    true    ore   rolundo,    and  a  smile  of  in- 
vincible good-nature  upon  his  countenance — (that  gen- 
tleman is  always  good-natured  when  he  is   giving  unin- 
tentional offence)  declared  that  he  would  buy  a  number  of 
the  Scourge  next  day,  and  leave  it  on  the  table,  for  the 
use  of  the  society.      Mr.  F-r-g-s-n,     however,   is   no- 
toriously in  the  habit  of  forgetting  his  own  existence, 
and  doubting  his  own  personal  identity  ;  and  possibly 
when  he  makes  a  promise,  he  finds  his  bastard  slip  from 
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the  metaphysical  tree  of  Berkley,  as  good  as  a  talisman, 
for  it  enables  him  to  dispel  all  unpleasant  remembrance 
of  past  contracts.  "  I  will  not  revenge,  as  King,  the 
injuries  done  to -the  Prince  of  Wales,"  said  one  of  our 
monarchs  to  a  courtier,  when  he  was  solicited  by  him  to 
punish  the  enemies  of  his  youth :  and  with  what  an  inter- 
esting imitative  grandeur,  might  not  Mr.  F-r-g-s-n 
have  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  discharge  to-day,  the  obli- 
gation I  contracted  last  night.  I  am  not  the  same  man." 
(vide  Berkley.)  And  so  the  society  lost  the  common 
possession  of  a  Scourge. 

These,  Sir,  and  a  thousand  other  events  did  the  publi- 
cation of  my  last  letter  give  rise  10.  I  was  happy,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  I  had  sketched  the  characters  with  so 
much  fidelity  that  not  one  of  them  was  misapplied.  I  re- 
joice also,  to  think  that  no  one  was  rash  enough  to  venture 
to  propose  my  expulsion  :  For  who  am  I?  Some  say  J 
am  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge.  But  I  am  sure,  Sir,  you  can 
disprove  that,  unless  your  consciousness  of  your  own 
identity  should  be  as  obscure  and  ingenious  as  my  friend 
Mr.  F-r-g-s-n' s.  How  then  can  they  discover  me? 
and,  how  can  they  substantiate  the  facts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  a  verdict  of  expulsion  ?  Besides,  what 
have  I  done  to  subject  me  to  such  a  sentence  ?  Surely 
it  will  not  be  said  that  I  have  libelled  the  society.  Look 
to  the  introductory  paragraph  to  my  last  letter,  and  let 
any  one  pronounce,  if  they  can,  that  I  do  not  entertain  a 
profound  veneration  for  all  its  members.  My  only  object 
is  to  extend  its  fame  and  greatness;  and,  Sir,  I  have  a  proof 
that  my  labours  have  not  been  ineffectual :  since  my  last 
communication,  we  have  been  increased  by  a  member  of 
no  small  notoriety,  and  his  coming  among  us  was  entirely 
owing  to  my  letter  in  the  Scourge.  He  told  me  so 
himself.  The  person  to  whom  I  allude,  is  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Coates,  of  theatrical  fame  ;  and  we  have  an  entry  of 
his  in  our  books,  which  will  do  immortal  honor  to  his 
name.    If  then  such  be  the  fruits  of  my  exertions,  who 
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would  be  hardy  enough  to  propose  my  expulsion ;  nay, 
would  it  not  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  do  so  ? 

Yqu  shall  hear  from  me  again  next  month  ;  and  I  re- 
main, Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Great  Mays  Buildings,  Observator, 

December  19th,  1812. 


BULLION  !  or  a  PATRIOTIC  PROPOSAL; 


Sir, 
The  scarcity  of  bullion,  while  it  affects  in  a  consider- 
able  degree  the  internal   happiness  and   prosperity    of 
England,  is  still  more  injurious  to  the  timely  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  its  foreign  policy.     It  appears  from  an 
examination  of  the  Walcheren  papers,   that  a  prompt 
and  decisive  diversion    in  favor    of  the  Austrians  dur- 
ing the    campaign  of  1809,  was  rendered    inexpedient, 
by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  bullion,  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  part  of  Europe,  no 
further  distant  than  the  shores  of  the  Elbe.     Immediately 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Lord  Wellington 
Lad  only  four  thousand  pounds  in   the  military  chest; 
and  all  the  supplies  of  grain,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  army  of  the  Peninsula,  are  paid  for  at  Lisbon,  by  bills 
on  London,  at  a  discount  of  331.  per  cent.     Our  operations 
against  America  will  in  all  probability  be   impeded  by 
similar  obstacles:  the  scarcity  of  money  was,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  real  cause  of  our  late  inactivity,  when  a 
powerful  diversion  might  have  been  effected  in  favor  of 
the  Prussians;  and   the  noble  subscriptions  to  the   relief 
of  that  brave  but  unfortunate  people,  will  be  depreciated 
in  their  value  and  utility,  by  the  necessity  of  sending  out 
materials,  of  which  some  will  be  useless  or  superfluous* 
and  the  others  might  be  purchased  at  a  less  expence  in 
Russia  than  in  England. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
great  and  the  wealthy  will  gladly  acquiesce  in  any  mea- 
sure, that  by  contributing  to  the  circulation  of  bullion, 
may  replenish  the  exhausted  resources  of  the  countiy, 
and  arm  the  ministry  with  the  necessary  instruments  of 
foreign  warfare?  The  late  example  of  the  tellers  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  have  nobly  returned  one  third  of  their 
sinecures  to  the  public  purse,  may  suffice  to  couvince  us, 
that  personal  inconvenience  holds  no  competition,  in  the 
minds  of  our  nobility,  with  the  honor  and  prosperity  of 
their  country.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  I  venture 
on  my  present  suggestions,  with  a  confidence  that  they 
will  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals,  foi\  whom 
they  are  intended,  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  eagerness 
to  display  their  disinterested  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
national  happiness  and  European  independence. 

It  is  well  known,  Sir,  that  there  are  in  many  of  our 
noble  and  wealthy  families,  large  and  useless  masses  of 
gold  and  silver  plate:  sometimes  exhibited  for  purposes 
of  occasional  ostentation,  but  not  less  unfrequently  con- 
signed to  the  domestic  repository  of  useless  articles.  In 
many  families  the  quantities  collected  together  from 
generation  to  generation,  amount  in  value  to  20,0001. 
or  30,0001. :  a  couple  of  closets  containing  15001.  of  bul- 
lion, are  to  be  found  in  every  mansion,  of  which  the 
owner  unites  an  ample  fortune  to  a  long  line  of  noble 
ancestors;  a  side-board  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds, 
is  a  common  appendage  to  the  formal  dinners  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman.  Every  little  family  has  its  golden  cup,  or 
its  silver  tankard;  and  as  many  silver  spoons  are  to  be 
found  in  the  houses  of  private  tradesmen,  as  would  almost 
defray  the  expences  of  a  mighty  expedition. 

Now  as  the  introduction  of  sumptuary  laws  into  the 
English  code  would  justly  arouse  the  spirit  of  British 
freedom,  and  would  be  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  propose 
that  in  this  instance,  example  may  supply  tht*  place  of 
statute ;  and  that  the   noble  and   wealthy  possessors  of 
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useless  and  superfluous  treasures,  should  present  them 
as  a  voluntary  offering  to  government,  receiving,  at  the 
same  time,  an  equivalent  in  bank-notes,  to  be  estimated 
by  some  standard  agreed  upon  between  the  treasury  and 
the  interested  parties.  They  should,  at  the  same  time, 
express  their  determination  to  abolish  the  use  of  bullion* 
?n  their  respective  families  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Their  example  would  be  followed  by  the  individuals  and 
the  families  immediately  beneath  them,  from  a  principle  of 
respectful  imitation;  and  the  middling  classes  would  be 
happy,  beneath  the  sanction  of  their  superiors,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  mode  of  increasing  their  income,  dimi- 
nishing their  expenditure,  and  extricating  themselves 
from  the  immediate  emergencies  of  the  present  crisis,  by 
relinquishing -a  luxury,  of  which  pride  alone  had  prevent* 
ed  the  earlier  resignation. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  guineas  are  no  better  than 
bank-notes,  and  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold 
are  independent  of  any  change  in  the  value  of  paper,, 
this  proposition  will  be  received  as  enabling  them  at 
once  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  their  country  and  enrich  them- 
selves. The  masses  of  useless  lumber,  and  the  materials 
of  expensive  show,  that  encumber  their  closets  and  beau- 
fets,  would  be  exchanged  for  the  immediate  means  of  sub- 
stantial enjoyment;  and  a  daughter  might  be  apportioned 
with  the  product  of  ostentatious  luxury.  The  opponents 
of  paper  money,  if  they  could  not  obtain  from  govern* 
ment  a  price  equivalent  to  the  estimated  value  of  their 
wares,  would  doubtless  regard  the  sacrifice  of  5s.  Od.  in 
the  pound  as  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  great  ob- 
ject of  national  emulation.  The  great  and  the  wealthy  couleL 
have  recourse  to  other  materials,  of  show  and  distinction, 
as  little  within  the  power  of  the  subordinate  classes  as  gold 
or  silver;  the  sums  would  be  expended  in  theen.courage- 
ment  of  ingenious  workmanship  that  are  now  squandered 
and  absorbed  in  articles  of  which  the  materials  are  too 
costly  to  leave  an  adequate  reward  for  the  labour  of  the 
ingenious  artizan,  and  the  labours  of  the  English  glass,* 
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cutter  would  supersede  the  superficial  dexterity  of  the 
Italian  engraver. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  to  my  proposition  it  will  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  ancient  plate  of  a  noble  family  is  more  va- 
luable as  a  relique  of  its  ancestors  than   as  a  pecuniary 
possession.     But  admitting  that  the  claims  of  filial  ve- 
neration are    more   powerful   than  the   impulse  of  the 
amor  patriae,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask,  why  are 
these  the  only   relics  of  their  forefathers  that  they  are 
arjxious  to  preserve  uninjured?  The  progress  o;  architec- 
tural innovation  has  transformed  every  habitation  of  our 
ancient  chieftains  into  a  structure,  half  ancient  and  half 
modern;  the  monuments  of  the  English   worthies  are 
removed  by  their  descendants  to  make  room  for  fulsome 
erections   to  the  racing  and   bacchanalian   lords,    who 
lately  possessed  their  titles  and  their  property;  the  family 
pictures  are  consigned  to  the  cellar  or  the  garret  ;  and 
the  plate  alone  is  regarded  as  worthy  of  respectful  preser- 
vation.    It  is  natural  to  ask,   whether  this  fidelity  be 
owing  to  filial  piety,  or  a  prudential  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  hereditary  relics? 

Were  the  example  once  exhibited,  it  would  be  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  imitation.  Patriotism  and  prudence 
would  conspire  to  substitute  for  every  moveable  article 
of  gold  and  silver  the  productions  of  our  own  country; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  bullion  will  too 
soon  return  to  occupy  the  places  from  which  it  was 
ejected. 

Our  universities  would  doubtless  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  disinterested  exertions  in  the  cause  of  our  finan- 
cial prosperity.  It  is  customary  for  the  fellow  commoners 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  gentlemen  commoners  at  Oxford, 
to  present  the  college  to  which  they  belong  with  a  piece 
of  plate  at  their  admission,  and  sometimes  at  their  de- 
parture. These  presents,,  many  of  them  exactly  similar, 
amount  at  a  large  college  in  the  course  of  a  year  to 
a  numerous  collection :  they  are  deposited  in  places  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose,  and  may  doubtless  be  estimated, 
considering  the  laps?  of  years,  during  which  the  custom 
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lias  been  observed  to  considerable  sums.  The  committal 
of  these  articles  to  the  melting-pot,  would  extend  the  in- 
terests of  learning, and  afford  substantial  aid  to  the  country 
and  the  administration  during  the  present  scarcity  of  bul- 
lion. Some  individuals  will  affect  indeed,  to  shrink  from 
the  sale  of  donations  that  have  been  made  in  the  spirit  of 
gentlemanly  observance  and  filial  gratitude;  but  the  mo- 
ral criminality  or  indelicacy  of  this  is  by  no  means  so  evi- 
dent as  is  pretended.  Trifles  like  these,  are  usually 
presented  as  the  formal  and  customary  mode  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  funds  of  the  college,  or  as  a  gentlemanly 
substitute  for  caution  money.  In  a  few  years  the  names 
of  the  donors  are  only  recorded  in  their  own  mottoes  and 
inscriptions ;  and  few  of  the  fellow  or  gentlemen  com- 
moners arrive  after  their  departure  from  the  university,  at 
such  a  height  of  political  or  literary  eminence,  as  to  render 
their  donations  worthy  of  preservation,  as  the  sacred  me- 
morials of  exalted  talents. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  outline  of  a  plana  which  in  the  present 
emergency  might  be  productive  of  the  most  important 
advantages  to  the  national  interest,  and  contribute  more 
effectually  than  all  the  schemes  of  a  Vansittart  and  a 
Tierney  to  the  resumption  of  bank  payments,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula.  If  in  the 
course  of  my  observations,  I  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
press a  smile  of  prospective  ridicule  at  the  sensation 
such  a  proposal  will  excite  among;  the  selfish  and  avarici- 
ous possessors  of  rank  and  fortune,  I  am  not  the  less  se- 
riously convinced  of  its  expedience,  or  of  the  benefits 
that  may  arise  from  its  adoption.  Rome  was  saved  by 
the  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  its  female  citizens,  of  their 
bracelets  and  their  ear-rings,  and  the  self-devotion  of  the 
English  people  should  be  more  ardent  and  more  conspicu- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  ascendancy  of  British  liberty  abq**e 
the  pretended  and  delusive  freedom  of  the  ancient  mis- 
tress of  the  world. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
An  Inmate  or  Hampton  Coukt» 


/ 
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FASHIONABLE  SIGNS  ;  or,  a  New  Field  for 
Emulation. 


Sir, 

Among  the  numerous  essays  of  the  Spectator,  in  which 
he  descends  from  the  gravity  of  the  sage,  and  sacrifices 
the  praise  of  classical  wit  to  the  purpose  of  amusing  his 
reader  by  efforts  of  genuine  but  unobtrusive  humour,  his 
dissertation  on  the  Signs  of  this  metropolis  is  not  the  least 
replete  with  entertainment.  The  Bacchanal's  Arms  and 
the  Painted  Boot,  had,  during  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  their  full  projection  and  their  uninter- 
rupted swing:  the  walking  philosopher  in  his  perambu- 
lations between  St.  Paul's  and  Chariug-cross,  had  full 
scope  for  observation  and  reflection  ;  and  the  wanderings 
ofDenon  among  the  catacombs  and  labyrinths  of  Egypt, 
were  not  more  productive'of  individual  pleasure  or  public 
instruction  than  the  wanderings  of  Steele  amidst  the  hie- 
roglyphics of  the  Strand. 

When  the  suspension  or  projection  of  these  dangerous 
and  unsightly  appendages  of  the  shop  and  tavern  was  pro- 
hibited by  act  of  parliament;  it  was  found  that  the  sides 
of  the  houses  did  not  afford  sufficient  space  for  the  cor- 
rect formation,  or  due  display,  of  all  the  various  combina- 
tions of  red  lions,  blue  boars,  pickled  eggs,  crowns  and 
anchors,  mitres,  and  golden  balls,  that  had  hitherto  con- 
tributed to  adorn  and  designate  the  abodes  of  luxury,  or 
the  repositories  of  food  and  cloathing.  Their  possessors 
contented  themselves,  therefore,  with  simply  writing  on 
the  front  of,  their  shops  and  houses,  the  name  of  the  de- 
vice by  which  they  had  formerly  been  distinguished  ;  and 
except  an  occasional  lion  that  threatens,  though  concjiant^ 
to  maim  or  disperse  the  crowd  below,  or  the  occasional  ex- 
hibition of  a  Patagonian  boot,  few  objects  of  this  descrip- 
tion delight  the  eye,  or  excite  the  speculations,  of  the 
passenger  or  philosopher. 

The  cause?,    however,    which    have   thus   precluded 

YOL.   V.  S 
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the  humbler  traders  of  the  East,  are  unknown  to  the 
more  favored  inhabitants  of  the  west.  The  ministers  to 
the  luxury  of  others,  who  boast  their  vicinity  to  the  more 
courtly  residences  near  Mary-le-bone  or  the  Park,  may 
exhibit  on  their  wide  and  obtrusive  fronts,  whatever  de- 
vices may  accord  with  their  genius  or  convenience.  The 
fashionable  harlots,  gamblers,  and  adulterers,  who  would 
blush  to  rank  with  the  prostitutes  of  Suffolk-street,  or  the 
swindlers  of  Soho,.  may  allure,  by  splendid  and  conspicu- 
ous devices,  the  young,  the  uninformed,  and  the  licenti* 
ous;  and  even  the  private  habitations  of  the  domestic  and 
the  virtuous,  might  be  designated  by  some  more  elegant 
and  conspicuous  ornament,  than  the  simple  engraving  of 
the  name  on  a  brass  plate.  These  devices  should  an- 
swer on  the  doors  and  fronts  of  habitations,the  same  pur- 
poses with  the  coats  of  arms  on  carriages  ;  and  from  the 
striking  expression  of  the  character  of  the  individu- 
als within,  or  of  some  peculiar  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  family,  should  enable  the  most 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  spectator  to  deduce  the  name 
and  title  of  its  possessor. 

I  need  not,  Mr.  Editor,  point  out  the  wide  and  enchant- 
ing field  that  would  thus  be  opened  to  female  wit  and 
manly  emulation  ;  while  the  classical  knowledge  of  the 
lounger  would  be  called  into  display,  the  genius  of  our 
neglected  sculptors  and  painters  would  be  excited  and 
rewarded,  the  refined  and  delicate  taste  of  our  fashiona- 
ble virgins  would  be  cultivated  and  developed  :  a  Stroeh- 
ling  might  adorn  the  mansion  of  a  Hamilton,  with  the 
portrait  of  a  Sicilian  —, — - — —  ;  and  the  fair  and  immacu- 

cula-te  hands  of  a  H be  employed    in    moulding 

the  naked  figure  of  a  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  present  system  of  leaving  a  fashionable  dwelling 
to  be  discovered  from  report,  or  from  the  inscription  on 
the  door-plate,  confounds  the  stranger,  and  misleads  the 
unlettered.  But  were  the  use  of  signs,  either  painted  or 
modelled  according  to  the  preceding  principles,  to  be 
©ace  adopted,  the  most  unintelligent    foreigner,    or  the 
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most  ignorant  porter,  would  immediately  recognize  the 
wisbed-for  residence.  Of  the  politicians,  who  that  saw  a 
Bacchus  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  a  bailiti  on  the 
other,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  find  the  habitation  of  Mr. 
Sheridan?  A  perspective  view  of  Oaford  in  an  uproar, 
would  lead  the  most  inexperienced  pedestrian  to  the 
house  of  a  political  baronet :  Lord  Castlereagh's  abode 
might  be  indicated  by  a  model  of  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
Two  heads  in  a  bucket,  would  point  out  with  sufficient 
plainness  the  mansion  of  George  Rose ;  and  "  a  grove  of 
laurels  weeping  over  the  statue  of  Mr.  Pitt,"  would  de- 
signate the  residence  of  the  eloquent  Mr.  Pytches.* 

The  habitations  of  the  popular  models  of  female 
imitation  and  fashionable  applause,  would  gratify  the 
curiosity  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  fastidious 
spectator.  The  regions  of  fashionable  freedom,  would 
present  an  ever  varying  scene  of  ingenious- expression  and 
voluptuous  devices,  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  too 
attractive  not  to  allure  the  man  of  pleasure,  or  the  youth- 
ful aspirant  after  fashionable  distinction.  A  painting 
from  the  Harlot's  Progress  might  illuminate  the  midnight 

festivities  of  a  C— ;  a  brazen  bull    would  designate 

with  appropriate  effect  the  residence  of  Lord  Ba — ; 

Mr.  Buxton  would  always  be  found  at  the  Coach  and 
Horses;  the  sign  of  the  butt  would  denote  the  habitation 
of  Lord  Hawke:  to  descend  to  the  third-rate  classes  of 
gentility,  Dr.  Busby  and  son,  with  that  modesty  for 
wThich  the  family  is  so  distinguished,  might  form  an 
interesting  subject  of  sculpture ;  Freddy  seated  behind 
his  father  on  a  lame  Pegasus,  and  reading  the  old  in- 
scription above  the  head  of  Raymond — ■ 
*(  We- three 
Loggerheads  be.,y 


',*  See  the  famous  speech  of  that  gentleman,  on  the  motion 
for  erecting  a  monument  to  Mr.  Pit^  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  that  great  man* 
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For  the  purpose,  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  of  enabling 
the  fashionable  world  to  give  immediate  effect  to  a  plan 
so  evidently  adapted  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure and  convenience,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  list  of 
signs  and  symbols  accommodated  after  long  and  patient 
study  to  the  temper,  pursuits,  or  connections  of  the 
parties  to  whose  names  they  are  attached.  From  the 
application  of  these  the  composition  of  any  others  may 
be  readily  deduced. 


Names  and  Habitations, 

Carlton-house 
■  house 

Bushy-park 
The  Misses  F.'s 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
Lord  Palmerstone 

Mrs.  L ni 

Lord  P.  and  Lady  A.  W. 

The  Duke  of  C — 

The  Duke  of  K— 

The  Countess 

Mrs.  S S— 

The  young  — — 
Lord  Essex 
Lord  Someryille 
The  Rutland  family 


Signs  and  Symbols* 

The  Hertford  Arms. 
The  Horns. 
A  Jordan. 
Dumb  belles. 
The  Horse  and  Groom. 
A  Bore. 
The  Black  Boy. 
Cyraon  and  Iphigenia. 
The  Razor-grinder. 
A  "View  of  the  Fortifications  atGibraU 
tar,  with  an  officer  at  the  halberds, 
A  Messalina  in  Bronze. 
The  Trap. 
La  Belle  Sauvage. 
The  Goat. 
The  Plough. 
The  Multiplication  Table. 


If  these  specimens,  Mr.  Editor,  excite  the  notice,  01 
command  the  approbation  of  your  fashionable  readers,  it 
will  give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  make  still  further  efforts 
for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  plan.  Their  libe- 
rality will  doubtless  reward  the  ingenuity  and  exertions 
of  an  individual,  who  has  thus  opened  to  their  view  a  new 
and  perpetual  relief  from  the  monotony  of  life :  and 
when  after  having  devoted  my  humble  talents  in  adorning 
their  mansions,  their  gratitude  shall  enable  me  to  erect  a 
town  residence  of  my  own,  I  shall  place  above  a  Grecian 
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portico,  that  like  the  front  of  Surgeon  Vhall  precludes 
the  admission  of  daylight,  as  an  emblem  of  the  boldness 
of  my  plan,  and  the  consequence  of  its  success,  a  well 
carved  image  of 

A  Golden  Lion, 


A  SEARCH  AFTER  VIRTUE;  or,  Characters 
from  Real  Life. 


Sir, 
Brought  up  beneath  the  auspices  of  a  pious  and  af- 
fectionate parent,  and  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  mo- 
ral and  practical  knowledge  by  a  tutor  who  united  to  the 
most  exalted  accomplishments,  the  purity  of  life  incum- 
bent on  his  sacred  profession;  I  had  early  imbibed  an  ar- 
dent enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  a  rooted  ab- 
horrence of  falsehood,  impiety,  and  licentiousness.     As  I 
grew  up,  these  prepossessions  were  encouraged  and  con- 
firmed by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  our 
best  divines  and  moralists  ;  nor  were  the  first  impressions 
of  religious  faith  and  moral  rectitude  effaced  by  the  ex- 
ample or  the  conversation  of  my  university  companions. 

I  had  not  been  long  established,  however,  in  this  pro- 
fligate metropolis,  before  I  discovered  that  however  de- 
serving Virtue  may  be  of  universal  admiration,  it  fs  sel- 
dom that  her  worshippers  are  gratified  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  testifying  their  reverence.  In  the  temple  of  Law 
even  the  resemblance  of  "  the  goddess,  heavenly  bright" 
was  not  to  be  seen  in  themingled  commerce  of  the  world. 
I  found  that  she  was  an  object  only  of  the  most  irreve- 
rent ridicule;  and  among  the  religious  world  fanaticism 
had  usurped  the  place  of  rational  piety  and  calm  bene- 
volence. 

I  now  resigned  the  pursuit  of  virtue  among  the  middle 
and  less  intelligent  circles  of  mankind.    "  A  multiplicity 
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of  cares,  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  scenes  of 
that  lofty  ambition  which  despises  the  gifts  of  fortune  as 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  moral  and  intellectual  pre- 
eminence; andan  ignorance,to  the  removal  of  which  leisure 
and  talents  are  not  less  necessary  than  inclination,  are  the 
true  causes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  of  their  misfortunes  and  their 
errors.  It  is  among  the  enlightened  and  the  eminent  indivi- 
duals who  have  risen,  by  their  own,  talents,  to  the  honours 
of  the  church,  the  senate.or  the  bar  ;  who  feel  the  lofty  but 
amiable  pride  of  successful  exertion  ;  who  resolve,  with 
manly  fortitude,  to'  preserve,  by  spotless  purity  of -con- 
duct, the  honest  fame  that  they  have  so  laboriously  ob- 
tained; who  know  their  duty,  and  are  enabled  to  fulfil  it; 
that  virtue  is, to  be  found.  My  birth  entitles  me  to  rank 
with  the  polished  circles  of  the  town ;  my  education 
will  secure  me, .  I  hope,  from  repulse  or  debasement 
in  my  occasional  intercourse  with  learned  or  celebrated 
men  :  I  shall  scrutinize  their  maimers  and  their  cha- 
racters with  prudent  but  unsuspicious  caution,  and 
when  I  have  discovered  the  object  of  my  search,  it 
shall  be  my  unremitted  study  to  form  my  mind  and  re- 
gulate my  actions  by  the  model  before  me." 

During  my  residence  at  the  university,  I  had  read 
■with  delight  the  poetical  effusions,  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, and  the  senatorial  harangues  of  the  modem 
Hortensius.  I  was  captivated  by  the  wit,  and  the  chaste 
and  gentlemanly  eloquence  of  his  dramatic  dialogue. 
"  How  enviable,"  I  exclaimed,  "  must  be  the  lot  of  that 
man,  who  unites  to  such  exquisite  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion, such  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  minutiae  of 
social  propriety ;  so  lofty  a  sense  of  personal  honor* 
and  so  intuitive  a  felicity  of  diction !  The  spirit  and 
manners  of  tne  polished  gentleman  are  visible  in  every 
line;  and  the  scoundrel  is  stamped  on  every  feature  of 
his  darker  portraitures,  with  a  distinctness  that  testifies 
how  forcibly  and  powerfully  he  feels  "  the  strong  an- 
&f  ^ood  to  bad."  How  abhorrent  must  be  the 
habits  of  this  gentleman,,  from  all  that  is  low*  indelicate 
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and  unprincipled:  his  poetry  breathes  the  inspiration  of 
pathos  itself,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
ardor  and  the  constancy  of  love.  His  exertions  as  a  sena- 
tor evince  an  utter  abhorrence  of  wrong,  a  love  of  justice, 
and  the  most  active  and  strenuous  benevolence." 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  be  acquainted  with  the  individual 
whom  I  thus  admired,  while  you  cease  to  wonder  at  my 
delusion,  you  will  conjecture  that  it  was  too  easily  dissi- 
pated. A  little  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  all  the  vices  and  all  the  vulgari- 
ties of  Hortensius.  I  found  that  this  polished  gentleman, 
was  a  beastly  and  unsightly  sot;  that  this  individual 
formed  for  the  ardor  and  constancy  of  love,  had  [afflicted) 
his  first  wife,  by  his  indiscretion  and  extravagance; 
that  this  man  of  honor  was  a  notorious  swindler,  who 
never  paid  a  debt  in  his  life;  and  that  this  perfect  master 
of  the  minute  observances  of  polished  society,  was  a 
driveller  and  a  sloven,  disgusting  in  his  manners  and  ob- 
scene in  his  discourse.,, 

I  confessed  and  regretted  my  dissappointment,  but  I 
did  not  yet  despair  that  virtue  might  be  found.  I  had  fre- 
quently met  at  the  apartments  of  Hortensius,  with  his 
friend  and  political  associate  the  enlightened  and  the 
eloquent  Cicero.  Though  sometimes  disgusted  by  his 
egotism,  I  wished  to  regard  it  as  one  of  those  venial 
frailties,  by  which  the  splendor  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters  is  sometimes  eclipsed.  I  had  read  with  en- 
thusiasm his  eloquent  harangues  in  the  cause  of  liberty; 
I  had  contemplated, his  exaltation  to  the  highest  honors 
of  his  profession  with  the  warmest  sympathy  ;  and  I 
doubted  not  that  in  domestic  privacy,  and  in  the  bosom 
.of  his  friends,  he  would  exhibit  the  same  open  frankness 
of  manner  that  characterized  his  convivial  efforts,  sub- 
dued by  dignity  of  age,  or  contributing  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  small  circle  of  literary  or  political  friends. 
I  beheld  him  in  imagination,  reviewing  in  the  tranquil 
decline  of  life,  the  triumphs  of  his  own  talent  and  appli* 
cation,  a  hove  the  obstacles  that  equally  opposed  the  assert 
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tion  of  the  subjects  liberty,  and  his  own  professional 
success;  expending  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  in  the 
moderate  enjoyment  of  virtuous  pleasure,  and  in  acts  of 
extensive  and  unostentatious  benevolence. 

My  chagrin  may  be  easily  conceived,  Mr.  Editor,  when 
I  inform  you  that  I  had  not  paid  many  visits  to  a  certain 
square,  before  I  found  reason  to  confess  the  folly  of  my 
enthusiastic  speculations.  I  witnessed  in  the  Conduct 
and  manners  of  an  individual,  whose  age  and  station 
might  have  averted  the  suspicion  of  the  most  scrutinizing 
eye;  whose  public  efforts  had  demanded  the  applause 
and  gratitude  of  the  British  nation  ;  the  advocate  of  the 
injured  husband  against  the  wrongs  of  the  adulterer;  and 
the  legal  champion  of  virgin  innocence ;  a  gross  and  un- 
discriminating  libertine,  the  dupe  and  the  companion  of 
the  lowest  prostitutes ;  the  tool  of  pimps,  and  the  prey  of 
the  physician. 

My  disappointment  in  these  two  instances,  disgusted 
me  with  the  pretenders  to  supereminent  patriotism,  osten- 
tatious declaimers  on  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  virtue.  I  determined  to  judge  of  the  morals  and 
characters  of  men,  by  station  rather  than  by  profession  ; 
and  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  I  sought 
for  virtue  within  the  precincts  of  a  court.  My  father, 
during  his  residence  in  Ireland,  had  obtained   me  the 

honor  of  an  introduction  to  Lord ;  and  though 

for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  preserved 
an  unaccountable  silence  respecting  his  lordship,  I  could 
not  resist  my  inclination  to  call  upon  an  individual  so 
venerable  for  his  age  and  station.  I  remembered  that  he 
was  the  friend  and  confidential  companion  of  his  prince; 
possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  extensive  connec- 
tions. I  had  already  seen  too  much,  to  expect  immacu- 
late virtue  from  any  individual;  but  indulged  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  man  of  exalted  rank  and  extensive  intercourse 
with  the  fashionable  world,  would  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
providence  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  English  nobleman, 
unreduced  by  profligate  blandishments,  the  generous  and 
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delightful  intercourse  of  fashionable  society.  Of  meanness, 
treachery,  and  hypocrisy,  I  could  not  have  suspected 
him. 

But  even  in  courts  my  search  after  virtue  was  ineffec- 
tual. The  companion  of  his  prince,  the  ornament  of  the 
palace,  the  aged  patron  of  aspiring  courtiers,  had  long 
since  incurred  the  execration  of  the  Irish  people  by  de- 
stroying with  premeditated  villainy  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  a  respectable  and  virtuous  family  ;  by  seducing, 
under  the  garb  of  pious  friendship,  the  wife  of  a  minister 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  boasting  of  his  infamy  among 
his  titled  friends.  Within  the  last  two  years  he  has  pro- 
secuted with  a  severity  (not  disproportionate  to  its  enor- 
mity,) the  crimes  of  an  individual,  compared  with  whom 
he  is  a  monster  of  licentiousness"  and  hypocrisy.  While 
he  broods  in  selfish  silence  over  the  most  infamous  plans 
of  deceit  and  seduction,  he  visits  the  errors  of  others 
with  the  most  vindictive  and  unrelenting  severity. 

My  search  of  virtue  in  the  circles  of  the  nobility,  whe- 
ther old  or  young,  or  the  declaimers  and  the  orators,  was 
now  completed.     Yet  T  was  not  quite  discouraged  from 
tUe  pursuit ;  and  urged  to  further  experiments  by  vexa- 
tion and  curiosity,  I  reverted  to  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  and  to  the  members  of  the  scholastic  professions. 
My  enquiries  had  scarcely  commenced,  however,   before 
they  were  discouraged  by  the  reports  invented  or  circulated 
against  each  other  by  envious  old  maids,   discontented 
neighbours,   and   rival    physicians.     Among  the  married 
females  I  heard  of  nothing  but  Mrs.  A.  or  Mrs.  B.'s  ex- 
ploits in  the  annals  of  crim.  con. ;  the   ruin  or  unfortu- 
nate marriage  of  some  late  and  intimate  friend,  was  the 
constant  theme  of  narration  and  remark  among  the  vir- 
gins ;  and  the  married  men  endeavoured  to  instruct  and 
entertain  me  by  recording  the  cornicular  honors  of  their  , 
friends.     The  physicians  pronounced   their   rivals  to  be 
quacks;  the  lawyers  descanted  on  the  meanness  and  wick- 
edness of  pettifoggers  ;    the  curate  complained  of  the 
pride  and  luxury  of  the  vicar,  and  the  vicar  of  the  idleness 
vol.  v.  t 
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and  insolence  of  the  curate.  In  short,  I  found  that  if  I 
believed  one  half  of  the  world,  I  must  confess  the  other 
half  to  be  composed  of  prostitutes  or  scoundrels.  If 
they  who  delineated  so  frightful  a  picture,  spoke  the 
truth,  why  should  I  conclude  themselves  to  be  excep- 
tions ?  and  if  their  representations  were  false,  how  could 
I  avoid  the  conclusion  that  all  mankind  were  liars  and 
slanderers?  Perplexed  and  disappointed,  I  have  deter* 
mined  to  enjoy  the  world  as  it  is,  and  no  longer  to  waste 
my  time  in  the^search  of  virtue. 

A  Temple  Student, 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 
LORD  H . 


The  lives  of  right  honorable  lords,  or  those  of  men  of 
fashion  in  general,  can  afford  very  little  subject  of  interest 
to  those  who  expect  the  narrative  to  be  full  of  wit,  whim, 
or  anecdote;  but  still  they  convey  a  useful  wholesome  les- 
son, and  furnish  us  with  additional  proofs  of  the  degene- 
racy of  the  present  descendants  of  the  old  noble  stock  of 
the  country.     Hereditary  rank   is  generally   considered 
the  only  true   nobility:  thus  the  blood  of  a  Howard   is 
extolled,  even  in  the  veins  of  the   present  head  of  that 
family  ;  and  that  of  a  Douglas  was  said  to  flow  pure  and 
unadulterated  in  those  of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry  : 
this  may  be,  but  we  must  confess  great  weakness  in  our 
intellectual  sight,  and  say  that  in  neither  of  these  instan- 
ces have  we  been   able. to  discover  the  intrepid  valor, 
dignity,    and  noble  allegiance  of    a    Howard     or   the 
daring  spirit,  exalted  heroism,  and  patriotic    soul   of  a 
Douglas.     The   subject  of  the  present  memoir    is  the 
immediate    descendant  of    a   noble   lord,  who  gained 
his  title   by  his  valour,   a  gallant   admiral,  who  rung 
his  honor  from  the  resistance  of  his  country's  foe;  and 
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by  hard  fighting,  consummate  skill,  and  warrior-like  vir- 
tue, founded  a  name  for  his  posterity  in  the  face  of 
death;  naval  annals  commemorate  his  deeds,  and  the 
records  of  the  country  will  ever  prove  in  him  that  the 
qualities  of  a  great  man  are  not  inseparable  from  noble 
descent,  and  his  son's  memoirs  will  illustrate  that,  al- 
though the  title  be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  founder  may  die,  leaving  no  vital  ray  of 
splendour  to  succeed  it.  To  travel  through  the  school- 
boy scenes  of  his  right  honourable  lordship,  would  be  to 
unnecessarily  occupy  our  very  narrow  limits — we  never 
heard  that  his  juvenile  days  were  characterized  by  any 
thing  better  than  dulness  and  stupidity:  so  humble  was 
he  in  talent,  that  he  had  not  ingenuity  enough  even  to 
be  vicious;  and  we  are  told,  that,  at  the  present  moment 
his  seat  of  honor  bears  ample  testimony  of  the  praise- 
worthy attempts  of  the  school-master  to  mould  him  into 
a  something.  We  shall  commence,  then,  our  little  his- 
tory at  that  period  when  he  claimed  to  be  considered  as 
a  ??mm,  and,  by  adopting  the  pursuits  of  his  associates — 
a  bad  one. 

The  title  and  dignity  of  lord  is  always  a  sufficient  focus 
ofattractionforall  the  assuming  demireps  of  the  ton  :  men 
of  long  heads  and  shallow  purses  in  variably  fly  to  the  sun 
of  nobility,  to  bask  in  its  ray  and  to  give  them  a  fashionable 
entree;  and  as  lords  are  not  celebrated  for  the  quickness 
of  their  perception,  brightness  of  discernment,  or  shrewd- 
ness of  observation,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
duped  by  a  very  dull  set  of  sharpers,  who,  boasting  of 
tolerable  figure,  an  Irish  accent,  and  a  good  bold  un- 
daunted front,  in  which  brass  might  be  seen  legibly 
written  in  every  line,  press  themselves  forward  in  the 
train  of  the  great  man's  dependants,  and  with  perfect 
ease,  assume,  what  they  term — thr  gentleman  ! ! ! 

If  Lavater  was  alive,  he  would  say,  studying  the  por- 
trait before  us,  that  broad  and  flat  forehead  bespeaks  a 
brain  without  mind,  those  eyes  which  so  feebly  and  un- 
meaningly glare  upon  objects,  sight  without  seeing;  but 
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we  will  not  indulge -in  such  illiberal  remarks:  we  are 
as  Heaven  made  us,  and  Heaven  alone  knows  for  what 
purpose  he  made  some,  unless  indeed,  as  mere  machines 
for  the  perpetuation  of  a  family  name.  His  lordship 
grew  into  notice  as  he  grew  into  his  estate,  and  by  the 
time  that  he  had  quitted  the  leading-strings  of  minority, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  very  pretty  and  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  of  Irish  gentlemen  and  younger 
brothers.  He  was  the  sun  of  attraction  among  such 
classes,  and  the  weakness  of  his  head  and  the  strength  of 
bis  vanity,  led  him  to  the  preference  of  their  acquaintance 
to  shining  as  a  minor  light  in  the  presence  of  more  ex- 
alted characters.  His  lordship  is  by  no  means  deserving 
of  censure  for  this  predilection  ;  he  is  not  the  first,  nor 
will  he  be  the  last  man,  who  delights  in  shedding  his 
splendid  rays  on  the  obscure  gloom  of  humbler  society. 
Satan  says,  "  better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven." 
His  lordship  replies,  "  better  be  great  among  the  little, 
than  little  among  the  great."  Having  no  immediate  will 
of  his  own  to  direct  him  to  any  particular  pursuit ; 
no  predilection  for  any  one  pleasure  over  another,  or 
energy  to  direct  him  to  a  choice  ;  he  was  much  indebted 
to  his  associates  for  advice  and  guidance,  and  they  to  him 
for  temporary  loans,  which  occasionally  relieved  the 
greedy  creditor,  and  thus  the  obligation,  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  was  mutual. 

Among  the  most  distinguished    of  his  early  acquaint- 
ance was  Col.  B and  Col.  O'K ;  the  former  had 

the  principal  direction  of  his  purse  and  controul  over  his 
time ;  the  latter  was  only  an  occasional  assistant  leading 
him  to  the  turf  or  the  bottle  :  at  the  former  he  contrived 
sometimes  to  be  a  considerable  loser,  and  at  the  latter  he 
was   generally    in   the  minority  and   under  the   table. 

Col.  B was  more  attentive  to  his  charge ;  he  had  had 

the  singular  good  fortune  of  attracting  the  notice  of  his 
lordship,  at  a  time  when  his  finances  were  exceeding  low ; 
and  as  this  species  of  good  luck  attended  him  at  the, 
gaming  table,  he  turned  it  to  good  account,  and  relieved 
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him  of  a  few  troublesome  hundreds  that  lay  idly  in  his 
pocket,  which  were  given  so  cheerfully  or  rather  care- 
lessly that  the  gallant  Colonel  contrived  to  make  it  the 
means  of  a  better  acquaintance,,  and  actually  in  a  few 
minutes  got  as  deep  into  his  lordship's  favor  as  he  had 
dipped  deep  into  his  purse:  from  this  period  he  was  a 

constant  visitor  at -;  and  Col.  B and  Lord 

H —were  inseparable  perfect  Wiggins's,  to  be  seen 

«very  where  and  at  every  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  Lord  H 

iiad  not  yet  entered  the  list  of  notoriety  ;  he  bad  not  lost 
his  thousands  at  a  dash  ;  he  had  seduced  no  man's  wife, 
debauched  no  man's  daughter.  Horrible  supinenrss  of 
soul !  His  real  friends  could  not  but  deplore  such  a  perfect 
indifference  to  his  character.  What!  move  in  the  sluggish 
round  of  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  ever  in  the  same 
ordinary  way,indiiferent  to  fame,  a  perfect  stone,cold  and 
senseless  ! — Oh  unnatural  nobility— tradesman-like  insen- 
sibility— -open  shop,  go  to  work — shut  shop,  go  to  bed — up 
sgain,  and  over  and  over,  and  no  change !  It  was  time  to 
•rouse  him  from  such  unhappy  lethargy,  and  Colonel  B. 
with  his  characteristic  benevolence  undertook  the  charge. 
In  their  Bond-street  perambulations  the  Colonel  had  often 
noticed  a  dashing  elegante,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  attor- 
ney, but  whether  celebrated  for  honesty,  or  as  a  qui-tam. 
petty-fogger,  is  not  the  question  :  suffice  it,  his  wife  was 
often  seen  in  the  Bond-street  lounge,  and  had  received 
a  small  share  of  admiration  from  the  foplings  of  the 
day;  the  colonel  had  long  kept  his  eye  upon  her,  but  was 
afraid  to  makejhis  attack  from  the  shrewd  suspicion,  that 
the  husband  wanted  to  make  his  money  of  her  in  an  ac- 
tion of  crim.  con. ;  and  which  suspicion  was  materially 
strengthened  by  some  buzzing  flying  rumours  to  that 
effect. 

Now  the  Colonel  had  not  the  least  objection  to  a  mis- 
tress; but  as  his  rank  in  the  army  was  not  attended  with 
the  emoluments  of  a  colonel,  and  his  private  property  con- 
sisted of  a  slender  wardrobe  in  a  small  trunk,  it  did  not 
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exactly  suit  his  income  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  suit  at  law 
for  a  pretty  woman ;  and  he  determined,  like  the  monkey 
in  the  fable,  On  using  the  paw  of  his  friend  to  rake  out 
of  the  bars  of  danger  the  object  of  his  desire  :  accordingly 
he  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  break 
the  subject,  and  made  use  of  the  most  eloquent  persuasion 
to  induce  his  lordship  to  the  expedient  of  obtaining  ce- 
lebrity by  running  away  with  the  lawyer's  wife.  Under 
the  able  tuition  of  the  colonel,  Lord  H — ^-  learnt,  and  at 
length  significantly  smiled  at  the  fair  one  on  the  first 
rencontre — of  course  she  blushed,  and  concealed  her  con- 
fusion with  her  fan  :■  this  so  discomposed  the  lover,  that 
the  colour  actually  suffused  his  cheeks,  and  he  hurried 
away  disconcerted  arid' abashed  ;  nor  was  it  until  he  had 
walked  the  whole  length  of  Bond-street,  that  he  recovered 
from  his  love-stricken  terrors  in  spite  of  every  attempt 
of  the  colonel;  remonstrance,  however,  proved  successful 
in  the  end,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  renew  the 
attack — they  turned  round,  and  saw  the  fair  approach- 
ing—they jostled— passed — and  Lord  H •  trembling  and* 

embarrassed,  pressed   her  hand- — "  Bravo,  bravo,"  cried 

B j  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder  ;  "  at  her  again,  the 

prize  is  yours,"  This  sally  of  approbation  cheered  his 
sinking  courage,  and  they  turned  round  to  follow  her: 
she  turned — there  was  no  retreat,  she  was  all  confusion  ; 
— he  affected  to  the  life,  and  would  have  given  half  his 
fortune  to  have  avoided  the  coming  moment.  "  Courage, 
courage,  man,"  rallied  out,the  colonel,  and  the  inter- 
change was  made  of"  a  fine  morning  :f  "  Very,  Sir ;"  "  Do 
you  usually  walk  in  Bond-street  ?"  "  Sometimes,  Sir." 
"  Dear  me,how  is  it  so  much  beauty  is  left  to  perambulate 
the  streets  alone  ?"  "  Oh,  you  flatter  me,  Sir,"  "  No,  upon 
my  soul  ;"  "  You  are  very  good;  but — I  merely  take  a 
morning's  walk  to  see  the  fashions,  while  my  husband 
,"  "  Your  husband — is  it  possible?  are  you  mar- 
ried ?"  "  I  have  been  married  more  than  three  years." — 
"  Can  it  be  possible  that  so  young  a  creature — will  you  do 
me  the  honor  of  taking  my  arm  ?"  "Not  for  the  world,  Sir, 
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I  beg  you  will  leave — I  really  dare  not;  my  character  is 
at   stake,  and  my  husband  is  one  of  the  most  jealous  of 
men — t  must  beg  to  wish  you  a  good  morning" — Lord 
H — 4.  who  had  summoned   up  a  world  of  resolution, 
was  going  to  bow  and  retire,  glad  of  the  escape,  but  was 
restrained  by  his  friend  the  Colonef,  and  after  a  short 
embarrassed  pause,  felt  himself  under   the  necessity  of 
renewing    the   conversation,  with   the  old   beginning  of 
"  It  is  a  charming  day,"  "  Very,Sir,"  "  But  rather  sultry;" 
"  Rather  so  ;"   "  You  had  better  make  use  of  my  arm  ;" 
"  lire  d  I  had  rather  not;"  "  Oh,  oh,  coming  round," 
silently  whispered  the  Colonel,  and  taking  this  opportunity 
of  leaving  them  together,  he  added  "  Permit  me  to  leave 
your  lordship's  arm  for  a  moment ;  I  see  a  person  on  the 
opposite  pavement  to  whom  I  have  a  short  communica-, 
tion  to  make,  and  will  return  to  you  immediately."  Left 
alone,  the  lady  was  a  little  more  complying,  and  finding 
that  too  much  coyness  would  militate  against  her  views, 
she  threw  out  a  few  hints  that  her  objections  to  taking  his 
arm  in  a  short  promenade,  would  not  be  so  invincible  ii> 
the  evening. 

.  Matters  were  soon  arranged  ;  with  a  great  many  fears 
for  her  reputation,  and  trembling  at  the  hazard  she  run, 
and  alarms  lest  her  imprudence  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  tyrant  and  brute : 
she  at  length  consented  to  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  when 
in  the  deep  veil  of  thickening  twilight,  her  person  could 
he  concealed  from  observations.  The  meeting  took  place, 
and  another,  and  another  followed,  and  the  lady  was  all 
.  kind  compliance;  Lord  H — —  was  moulded  into  a  new 
man,  his  diffidence  was  converted  into  confidence,  and 
his  carriage  was  frequently  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Chan- 

dos-street,  the  favored  retreat  of  the  pious  Mrs : 

rumor  was  abroad,  the  public  prints  buzzed  the  gallantry ; 
but   they  were  ill-natured  enough  lo  say  that,  although 

Lord  H had  the  credit  of  being  the  lady's  protector, 

Col.  B- was  the  cher  ami. 

But  good  fortune  is  attended  by  its  evils,  as  #nvioui 
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clouds  distil  rain,  darkening  an  April  sun  :  at  one  of  these 
meetings,  when  the  gentleman  was  sacrificing  to  Venus— 
death  to  his  joys,  terror  to  his  sinking  heart,  en  infuriated 
husband,  attended  by  a  zmtnessirtg  friend,  rushed  into  the. 
room — the  wife  fainted — the  gallant  felt  his  courage, 
oozing  as  it  were  out  of  his  breeches  ;  all  was  confusion, 
the  waiters  run  in  and  run  out;  the  chamber-maid  was 
sent  for  cordial  drops— while  the  husband  stamped, 
foamed,  raved  till  his  passion  was  all  exhausted,  when  he 
quietly  took  leave  of  his  faithless  rib,  contenting  himself 
with  an  action  for  damages  against  the  noble  lord  ; — how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  the  notoriety  of  Lord  H the 

mischievous  daily  journals,  in  speaking  of  this  affair,  let 
loose  two  or  three  little  anecdotes  of  '.e  lady's  chastity 
and  the  husband's  golden  antlers,  which  put  a  stop  to 
legal  proceedings;  and  the  worthy  peer  was  content  to 
give  a  few  hundreds  to  the  complying  cornuto,  to  assist 

in  the  regilding  his  horns  ;  Mrs. lived  with  him 

for  a  few  months,  sharing  her  favors  between  him  and  the 
gallant  Colonel. 

The  fortune  of  our  hero  at  length  became  materially 
impoverished  ;  the  suckers  had  drawn  considerably  from 
the  stem,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  set  the  juices 
once  more  flowing  by  supplies  to  be  drawn  from  a  mar- 
riage contract.  The  lady  chosen  for  this  occasion  we 
cannot  speak  of  but  with  veneration  :  exemplary  in  vir- 
tue, manners/ and  female  feeling,  she  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  nobler  bridegroom,  and  was  deserving 
of  a  better— but  it  is  one  of  those  unhappy  concomitants 
of  rank,  that  the  heart  must  have  little  to  do  in  matters 
of  matrimonial  speculation  :  it  was  justly  observed  in  a 
late  action  for  crim.  con.  that  on  a  young  lady's  attain- 
ing the  age  of  sixteen,  she  must  be  introduced  at  court, 
or  brought  out,  as  the  term  is,  and  immediately  after  this 
ceremony,  her  parents,  guardians,  or  friends,  nominate  a 
husband  for  her,  and  the  thing  is  concluded;  she  has  no 
will  but  that  of  her  parents  or  guardians;and  she  is  led  to 
the  altar  as  to  sacrifice. 
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The  amiable  Lady  H brought  an  ample  dowry 

to  her  lord,  which  enabled  him  to  retrieve  his  broken 
fortune,  and  for  a  time  she  had  controul  over  him  equal 
to  the  prevention  of  much  dissipation,  and  to  disconcert 
the  maleTolent  schemes  of  those  locusts  who  were  again 
surrounding  him.  By  the  mildness  of  her  manners,  and 
the  gentleness  of  her  rebuke,  she  was  successful  in  do- 
mesticating him  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  retained  dur- 
ing her  life  the  amiable  influence.  Alas,  that  was  but. 
short! — roses  bloom  but  for  a  season,  and  their  fragrance 
passes  away.  Long  struggling  with  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, she  at  length  yielded  up  her  spirit  to  her  Maker, 
leaving  her  widower  but  little  sensible  of  his  loss,  and 
with  (we  believe)  four  children,  who,  in  her,  had  lost 
their  only  parent. 

Lord   H- now  left  alone  to  the  guidance  of  his 

old  associates,  adopted  all  their  follies  from  very  listness- 
ness,  hurried  into  extravagance  with  careless  apathy,  and 
became  every  thing  they  could  wish  him  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference.  He  kept  his  hunters,  his  race-horses, 
and  his  women ;  he  frequented  the  gambling-table,  and 
betted  on  the  course  ;  in  short,  he  did  every  thiag  that  he 
was  bid  to  do,  and  finally  brought  his  fortune  to  its 
lowest  ebb.  It  was  during  this  career  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Captain  M — — ,  a  gentle- 
man of  some  notoriety,  whose  real  name  was  Captain 

L :,  who  had  formerly  described  himself  a  baronet  of 

the  united  kingdom,  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
Jew  King,  who  opened  a  bank  in  Portland-place,  who 
was  declared  a  bankrupt;  and  under  whose  estate  was  a 
debt  proved  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  for  what  are 
termed  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  inexpressibles  ;  who  served 

a  short  apprenticeship  in    the  King's  Bench — who- ■ 

but  soft,  we  are  writing  the  memoirs  of  Lord  H ,  and 

for  the  present,  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  honourable 
Captain,  than  what  his  connection  with  the  subject  of 
our  memoirs  renders  necessary.  In  a  future  number  we 
shall  enter  more  at  large  into  the  private  character  and 

VOL.   V.  V    ' 
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views  of  this  gentleman,,  and  have  no  doubt  of  being  veiy 
entertaining  at  the  time.  We  before  observed ,  that 
among  the  list  of  his  lordship's  satellites,  was  a  fiery 
star  whose  family  had  been  originally  transplanted  from 
the  sister  kingdom  ;  his  nose  had  a  natural  tendency  to  a 
ruby-coloured  blush,  and  his  meteor-like  eyes,  lit  up 
by  the  fumes  of  port  wine,,  gave  a  dignity  to  his  counte- 
nance, exciting  awe  and  admiration.  By  some  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  events  the  gallant  colonel  of 
whom  we  are  -speakings  was  assimilated  with  Coals,  and 
the  mob,  who  have  no  one  idea  beyond  their  noses,  were 

in  the  habit  of  shouting   *'  Coals  and  Col.  O'K — ." 

This     no  idoubt  originated  in    some    little    ridiculous 
affair  of  no  interest,  and   it  is  not   our   province  now 

to  enquire    into  it.       Col.  O'K — ,   as  the  bosom 

friend  of  Lord  H -,  was  as  might  have  been  readily 

expected,  much  chagrined   by  the  successful  rivalry  Of 

Captain  M ,and  he  renewed  his  assiduities  with  his 

lordship,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  re-ingratiate 
himself  in  his  favor. 

At  this  time  the  Colonel  had  been  induced  by  some 
particular  friend  to  become  the  member  of  a  society  of 
free*masons,  to  which  he  afterwards  became  much  at- 
tached, and  was  very  strenuous  in  procuring  members  to 
join  it :  he  prevailed  upon  Lord  H.,  who  was  proposed 
indue  form,  and  regularly  admitted.  Captain  M.  was 
his  next  masonic  protegee,  who,  at  the  particular  recom- 
mendation of  the  Colonel,  who  had  long  known  him  and 
his  virtues,  was  admitted  to  the  same  honour,  and  be- 
came to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  member :  it  was  now 
these  satellites  of  a  lord  began  to  jostle  in  their  orbits  ; 
the  pique  was  gaining  strength  every  day,  in  proportion 
as  Captain  M.  drew  nearer  to  the  sun,  the  gay  colonel  fell 
back,  but  not  without  anger,  not  without  all  that  viru- 
lence which  characterizes  an  enraged  and  discomfited 
Irishman. 

An  event  soon  occurred  which  gave  life  and  energy  to 
all  their  acrimony  against  each  other,  and  which  finally 
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involved  his  lordship  in  their  feuds.    A  few  doors  from 

Lord  H.'s  residence  in  G ■  street,  resided  |an  amorous 

fair,  the  lady  of  a  worthy  baronet,  who  had  long  been 
ogled  by  her  neighbour,  and  who  had  returned  the  leer- 
ing smile.  Although  at  a  distance,  they  understood 
each  other's  meaning  tolerably  well,  and  by  a  repetition 
of  significant  nods  and  winks  they  were  emboldened  to 
the  task  of  accomplishing  a  private  interview.  Captain 
M.  was  the  ambassador  of  love,  while  the  poor  Colonel, 
panting  with  vexation  and  chagrin,  and  out  of  employ, 
determined  at  the  risk  of  all  to  mar  their  sport.     Sir  W. 

P was  a  poor  easy  soul,  little  suspicious  of  his  fair 

rib,  and  careless  of  antlers,  so  that  he  was  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  growth.  With  such  a  man  designs 
against  his  matrimonial  honour  were  easily  carried  into 
effect,  and  no  energy  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Cap- 
tain, to  contribute  towards  it.  By  the  means  of  success- 
ful agency  an  elopement  was  at  length  upon  the  tapis — 
the  day,  the  hour,  was  appointed,  and  every  preparation 
was  made.  The  Colonel,  in  the  back  ground,  was  made 
acquainted  through  his  spies,  with  the  precise  time  of 
elopement,  and  he  maliciously  determined  on  bringing  a 
very  unwelcome  spectator  of  the  whole  ceremony  of  de- 
parture. 
The  day  was  chosen  from  the  circumstance  of  Sir  W. 

P 's  having  a  particular  engagement  to  a  dinnerparty, 

from  which  it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  absent.  Her 
ladyship's  fille  de  chambre  was  her  only  confidant,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  her  trunks  and  luggage  were  carefully 
conveyed  by  this  trusty  servant  into  the  dining  parlour. 
The  post-chaise  and  four  were  waiting  at  a  very  little  dis- 
tance from  the  door,  and  Captain  M.  was  seen  anxiously 
watching  and  waiting  about  the  street  for  the  lady's  coming, 
while  Lord  H.  was  tremblingly  pacing  his  drawing-room, 
and  awaiting  the  signal  which  was  to  unite  him  with  his 
lovely  inamorata.  This  was  the  critical  juncture  Colo- 
nel O'K.  had  been  so  anxiously  looking  for—his  hot  and 
fiery  visage  might  have  been  perceived  sbooting  its  flames 
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through  the  dark  falls  of  night  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  had  it  imbibed  the  glow-worm's  light ;  but  as  it 
was,  it  only  resembled  the  smothering  surface  of  a  coal- 
pit, which,  in  the  heat  of  its  appearance  only  indexed 
the  consuming  fire  which  raged  in  its  bowels.  The 
successful  moment  was  now  arrived  to  mar  the  project  of 
his  rival — he  hastened  to  the  husband — told  him  all — - 
drew  him  from   the   dinner-table,  and   brought   him  to 

G- street,   at  the  very  moment  the    captain  was 

handing  the  faithless  lady  into  the  post-chaise — words  of 
defiance  were  thundered  out  both  by  the  Captain  and  the 
Colonel,  while  the  lady,  abashed  and  almost  fainting,  was 
conducted  back  to  the  dining-pariour  by  her  indignant 
husband.  What  ensued  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  sketched — Captain  M.  was  dismissed  with  the  dis- 
grace of  being  detected  and  discomfited  in  a  bad  cause. 
His  lordship  immediately  left  London  until  the  storm 

subsided.     Colonel  O'K.  remained  with  Sir  W.  P , 

who,  unmoved  by  the  protestations  of  innocence  and 
true  penitence  of  his  lady,  relentlessly  hurried  her  into 
the  chaise  that  was  waiting,  and  trusting  her  to  the  care 
of  a  confidential  servant,  sent  her  into  the  country  to  her 
family  and  friends.  The  Morning  Post,  with  its  usual 
correctness,  and  its  extensive  resources  of  information, 
ushered  this  eclaircissement  into  the  fashionable  world 
in  so  singular  a  strain  of  invention,  in  the  absence  of  all 
authority,  and  probably  from  the  mere  rumour  of  their 
friend,  the  gossiping  postilion,  that  the  parties  who  were 
involved  in  the  affair  never  dreamt  of  their  being  the 
persons  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
that  luminous  print.  The  paragraph  threw  out  hints  of  a 
frail  lady  being  caught  in  bed  with  a  favourite  footman 
by  her  husband  and  brother,  who  most  unmercifully  be- 
laboured the  liveried  Adonis,  beatinghim  until  his  life  was 
despaired  of— when  they  sent  for  a  post-chaise  and  four, 
into  which  they  tossed  him  without  ceremony,  and  hand- 
ing the  lady  in  afterwards  to  her  favoured  lover,  bid  the' 
chaise  drive  off  immediately  to  her  friends  in  the  coun- 
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try  ! ! !  Bravo — bravo — Messieurs  of  the  Post.  Here  was 
a  pretty  little  tale  trumped  up  without  attention  to  tmth; 
but  what  then  ?  it  boasted  novelty,  and  it  was  a  piece  of 
intelligence  exclusively  conveyed  to  your  sapient  columns. 

From  this  moment  was  dated  the  most  violent  hosti- 
lity between  the  gallant  Colonel  and  the  procurating  Cap- 
tain :  the  latter,  supported  by  his  lordship,  who  was  the 
greatest  sufferer  in  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  and 
his  pleasing  expectations.  Colonel  O'K.  now  for  the  first 
time  found  out  that  the  Captain  was  not  a  fit  companion 
for  gentlemen  ;  and  as  he  had  proposed  him  to  become  a 
member  of  the  society  of  free  masons,  so  upon  principle 
lie  now  felt  himself  imperiously  called  upon  to  vote  his 
expulsion,  andut  the  first  meeting,  with  all  the  dignity  of 
which  he  was  master,  he  addressed,  the  chair  to  that 
effect. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  in  a  future  number  the 
interesting  memoirs  of  both  these  gentlemen,  drawn 
from  sources  of  undoubted  authenticity,  and  which  we 
challenge  them  to  rebut,  we  shall  not  anticipate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  arose  out  of  their  heated  animosity; 
for  the  present,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
that  Col.  O'K.  was  completely  disgraced  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Lord  H ,  who  was  tolerably  liberal  in  re- 
proaches on  his  former  friend.  .  Now  the  Colonel  was  a 
man  of  war — he  had  heard  of  bullets  and  gunpowder, 
and  he  knew  his  quondam  acquaintance  had  an  antipathy 
to  early -vising  and  a  leaden  breakfast — thus  he  came  to 
the  determination  of  sending  him  a  challenge!  hear 
the  result — we  were  not  in  his  lordship's  closet  when  he 
received  it — we  know  nothing  of  the  sickly  hue  which 
disturbed  the  freshness  of  his  cheek — we  know  nothing 
of  the  death-like  terrors  which  stopped  his  blood's  free 
circulation — we  only  know  that  his  lordship,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  H.  returned  for  answer,  that  as  Colonel  O'K. 
had  received  a  challenge  from  Captain  M.  and  as  he  had 
declined  the  meeting,  and  refused  him  (Captain  M.)  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentlemaia,   Lord  H.  couM  not  consider 
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him  in  the  light  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  must  decline 
meeting  him  until  Captain  M.  had  been  satisfied,  and  so 
the  matter  ended  as  far  as  his  lordship  was  concerned. 

Unfortunately  at  this  season  our  noble  peer's  finances 
sustained  a  paralytic  affection,  and  the  shock  was  felt 
with  all  its  usual  severity  by  peer  and  tradesman.  Physi- 
cians were  Called  in,  but  they  could  not  revive  an  ex- 
hausted pulse — paper  currency  ceased  to  flow  in  its  veins  ; 
the  rats  of  sheriff's  officers  with  their  fi.fah,  had  long 
nibbled  at  its  extremities,  but  now  they  preyed  upon  its 
heart, and  the  doctors  una  voce  declared  that  a  dissolution 
was  inevitable.  In  a  few  days  all  was  over — away  went 
Mister  Finance,  and  away  went  his  lordship ;  for  dislik- 
ing the  country,  after  sustaining  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a 
friend,  he  sought  in  Portugal  relief  to  his  cares,  and 
*est  from  the  importunities  of  his  hungry  creditors, 
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Sir, 

I  beg  leave  most  earnestly  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  present  situation  of  a  respectable  but  unfortunate 
body  of  men  ;  who,  by  the  late  improvements  in  educa- 
tion, are  subjected  to  actual  destitution,  or  to  the  pros- 
pect of  immediate  ruin.  The  persons  to  whom  I  allude 
are  the  common  masters  of  day-schools,  who  have  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  their  lives  to  the  establishment 
of  a  connection  that  may  ensure  them  a  comfortable  pro- 
vision in  the  decline  of  life,  and  who  find  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  the  scholastic  establishments  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  deserted  by  their  scholars,  unable  to  pursue 
their  own  profession  with  success,  and  unequal  to  the 
exercise  of  any  other  means  of  support. 

A  few   of  the  individuals  thus  distressed  have  been 
admitted  as  teachers  into  the  schools  of  Bell  and  Lan* 
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caster  ;  but  the  number  required  is  so  disproportionate  to 
that  of  the  scholars  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  can  be  thus  provided  for  ;  and  un- 
less some  allowance  be  made  by  parliament  for  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  thus  been  deprived  of  a  livelihood,  the 
great  majority  must  become  a  burthen  to  the  parishes. 

While  the  great  and  the  wealthy  are  vying  with  each 
other  in  promoting  the  success  and  rewarding  the  national 
services  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  they  will  not  surely  over- 
look the  humble  but  honest  and  arduous  labours  of  those 
men,  by  whom  the  present  generation  has  been  trained  in 
the  paths  of  religion  and  of  learning.  In  promoting  the 
general  good,  they  will  surely  endeavour  to  alleviate  the 
partial  evil  by  which  their  benevolent  exertions  are  ac- 
companied. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  at  Kensington,  Hackney, 
Peckham,  and  Kingston,  the  introduction  of  the  systems 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  while  it  has  relieved  the  burthens 
of  many  parents,  and  contributed  to  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  children  in  knowledge  and  behaviour,  has 
left  many  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  instructors,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  modes,  in  penury,  or  absolute  distress. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  no  resource  can  be' 
derived  from  a  numerous  population  ;  and  where  schools 
on  the  ancient  plan  may  be  supported  by  the  stragglers, 
whom  prejudice  or  convenience  prevents  from  having 
recourse  to  the  modern  institutions  ;  as  in  the  villages  of 
Wales,  and  amidst  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  where 
the  offspring  of  a  certain  number  of  families  have  sup- 
ported through  successive  generations,  the  clerk  of  the 
neighbouring  church,  the  consequences  must  be  still 
more  deplorable.  Trusting  to  the  benevolence  of  those 
views  by  which  your  public  conduct  is  directed,  and 
anxious  that  the  present  appeal  may  meet  the  eye  of 
those  who  unite  the  power  to  execute  their  wishes,  with 
a  heart  alive  to  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Academic  us- 
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«  SH1L  L  A  L  A  H  tarsus  PLACARD/ 

OR, 

"  THE  RETORT  STRIKING!" 


A  bliistYmg  Dragoon  from  the  fam'd  coast  of  "  Kent," 

(A  mere  ass  in  a  lion's-skin  soldier  Ij 
Loudly  boasted  of  late,  "  he  a  challenge  had  sent 

iS  To  a  fiery  Hibernian,* — one  <  B~lg-rV" 

**  Loudly  boasted,"  I  say, — but  'twas  a  mere  Bobadit ; 

No  challenge  e'er  pass'd, — tho'  he  said  it : — 
But  he,  like  Bob  Acres, — his  dozens  would  kill 

With  his  tongue  : — could  his  tongue  procure  credit  !" 

This  new  fighting  Bob,  his  famed  prototype's  part, 

To  the  life  and  the  spirit  inditing  ; — 
And  conceiving, — "  his  foe  had  left  England?' — -took  heart, 

And  swore,  "  He'd  no  stomach  for  fighting  l" 

Then  a  placard  he  posted,  denouncing  as  coivard, 
And  threat'ning  with  horsewhip,  his  rival  : — 

When  lo  !   back  comes  that  rival,  by  luck  most  untoward, 
And  unthought, — as  from  death  a  revival  I 

To  Dublin  then  fled  the  Dragoon  with  chagrin, — 

Pursued  by  his  foe  at  all  hazard ; 
Who  vow'd,  in  return  for  his  if  false  bullet-in, 

A  true  bullet  to  lodge  in  his  mazzard  ! 

But  the  Hero  refus'  d  to  stand  fire  in  the  field, — 

Behind  a  strong  «'  hornwork"  tho'  posted, 
And  preferr'd— "  to  the  fate  he  had  menac'd — to  yield, 

"  To  bepublickly  catfd,  and  ribroasted  /" 

Then  with  aspect  most  rueful  the  crest-fall' n  Dragoon 

For  redress,  to  law  martial  appealing, 
His  sad  drubbing  narrated,  in  dolorous  tune, 

And  pray'd  some  relief,  for  his  feeling  1 

«  His  feeling  ?" — A  soldier,  and  cudgell'd,  report 

To  so  gallant  a  court  his  disaster  ? 
To  the  shop  of  his  sire  let  the  recreant  resort, 

For  an  unguent,  a  lotion,  or  plaiste  t 
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**  A  soldier,  and  cudgellM,"  and  publicly  pay  so. 

While  his  cudgeller's  met  in  all  places  ? 
All  such  is  the  case,  when  a  *  gallipot  Thraai" 

A  hero's  profession  disgraces  ! 

Do ff,  dastard  !  that  helm, — break  in  fragments  that  sabre, 

Disgrac'd  by  poltroonery  so  curs' d  ; 
Nor,  by  wearing  again  their  insignia,— labour 

To  disparage  the  brave  "  Twenty -first  P* 

Go,  *pander  !  go,  cuckold  ! — go,  coward! — retire; 

With  "  three  in  a  bed"  again  quarter ; — 
Or  seek, — vile  Pilgarlick  1  the  shop  of  your  sire. 

And  pound  your  hartshorns  in  his  mortar  I 

For  what  can  a  court  of  true  honor  award, 

"  From  true  honour  to  such  a  defaulter  .*" 
A  refuge  from  shame  by  a  pistol  or  sword, 

Were  too  lenient : — his  fate  be  an  halter  /" 

^Tni.  Thistle, 

Thorn  Hall,  Essex,  9lh  January,  1813. 


*  This  complaisant  and  accommodating  husband, — like 
*'  Cato"  of  old, — is  no  fastidious,  monopolist  of  his  **  caraf  et 
Casta  SposaS' 

"  But  if  a  friend,  a  night,  or  so,  should  need  her, 

Would  recommend  her,  as  a  special  breeder  : 

Nor  with  her  paramour's  complexion  quarrel, 

Wrere  it,  or  brown,  or  black,  or  *  -\GreyS  or  \  \SorrelV  !" 

f  +  The  names  of  two  of  the  lady's  most  favoured  gallants,  with  the  latter 
©f  whom  she  at  present  cohabits. 
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Rokeby,  a  Poem,  by  Walter  Scotty  Eiq.     Quarto, 
Price  Z(.  2s, 


Only  two  years  have  elapsed,  since  Mr.  Scott  com- 
mitted to  the  world  the  best  and  most  successful  of  his 
productions ;  and  our  first  enthusiasm  at  the  appearance 
of  Don  Roderick,  has  scarcely  subsided  into  quiescent 
approbation,  before  we  are  called  upon  to  express  our 
opinion  of  the  production  before  us.  We  have  expressed 
on  many  former  occasions  our  unbounded  admiration  of 
his  genius;— and  the  brevity  that  marked  our  recapitulation 
of  his  faults,  will  best  evince  our  reluctance  to  censure 
with  asperity,  even  while  our  freedom  might  have  been 
justified  by  the  ardor  of  our  praise.  But  Mr.  ScQ.tt,  as  he 
has  attained  the  honours  of  poetical  eminence,  must  sub-> 
mit  without  resentment  to  that  public  scrutiny,  which 
his  elevation  seems  to  challenge  s  having  become  the 
model  of  youthful  imitation,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  con- 
scientious critic  to  point  out  to  the  young  aspirants  after 
poetical  fame,  the  defects  and  deformities  of  that  original 
from  which  they  are  about  to  copy;  and  susceptible  as 
he  is  of  the  loftiest  and  most  finished  excellence,  the 
more  ardently  we  admire  the  splendor  of  his  talents,  the 
more  zealous  we  feel  to  warn  him  against  the  deformities 
of  caprice  and  negligence,  which  impede  the  display  of 
his  native  excellence. 

Did  we  only  consult  our  own  gratification,  we  should  ex- 
hort Mr.  Scott  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings  and 
convenience  :  to  compose  with  a  rapidity  that  precludes 
the  labor  of  correction,  and  to  commit  his  effusions  to  the 
world,  as  often  as  may  accord  with  the  interest  of  his 
booksellers.  In  his  most  hurried  efforts,  he  never  fails  to 
communicate  delight:  while  he  offends  the  taste,  he  cap- 
tivates the  fancy  ;  and  we  accompany  him  through  a  rapid 
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and  intricate  succession  of  events,  with  an  impatience 
that  neither  our  disgust  at  his  quaintness,  nor  our  indig- 
nation at  his  carelessness,  can  subdue.  In  the  act  of 
enchaining  the  reader's  attention,  and  hurrying  him  along 
through  the  rapid  progress  of  his  description  or  his  narra- 
tive, he  surpasses  every  preceding  poet  but  Ariosto;  and 
though  on  some  occasions  this  eagerness  to  go  forward* 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  lightness  and  fluency  of  his  verse, 
that  neither  detains  the  attention  by  fatiguing  beauties, 
nor  requires  for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  con- 
structiou  extent  of  knowledge,  or  purity  of  taste,  yet 
much  of  the  interest  excited  in  our  progress,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  genuine  influence  of  poetical  inspiration. 
As  a  popular  writer,  however,  whose  productions  have 
become  the  standards  of  national  taste,  and  will  be  copied 
with  equal  enthusiasm  in  their  beauties  and  deformities 
by  the  sons  of  verse,  his  example  is  peculiarly  pernicious ; 
and  we  lament  to  say  that  the  offences  committed  in  his 
present  performance,  against  the  laws  of  criticism,  are 
not  less  frequent,  or  less  criminal,  though  less  obtrusive, 
than  in  Marmion,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake*  There  is 
only  one  abortive  attempt  at  humor,  and  the  display  of 
antiquarian  lore  is  only  casual  and  occasional ;  but  he  is 
often  feeble,careless  and  pedantic:  his  verses  are  sometimes 
distinguished  from  colloquial  prose,  merely  by  their  typo- 
graphy; and  disguises  or  adulterates  the  genuine  currency 
of  language,  by  wanton  or  idle  sophistication. 

If  there  be  any  one  species  of  verse  that  requires  the 
most  fastidious  correction,  and  the  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  poet,it  is  the  eight  syllable  stanza. 
The  common  heroic  measure  depends  for  its  excellence 
as  much  on  the  cadence  of  every  single  line,  as  on  the 
position  of  the  connective  or  disjunctive  pause,  or  on  the 
concatenation  of  the  verses  with  each  other.  In  adjusting 
the  accents,  and  improving  the  rythm  of  each  individual 
verse,  the  meaning  of  every  word,  as  connected  with  its 
place  in  the  line,  or  its  appropriate  emphasis,  becomes 
the  object  of  unconscious  and  insensible  investigation ;  an(i 
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the  best  poet  -will  usually  become  the  most  skilful  versifier, 
The  slightest   change  in  the  emphatical  words  of  Pope 
would  enfeeble  the  energy  as  much  as  it  diminished  the 
harmony  of  his   verse ;  and  its  occurrence  in  any    part 
of  an  heroic   couplet,  would    be  intolerable.     But  the 
melody  of  the  eight    line  verses,  depending  chiefly  on 
their  concatenation  with  each  other,   and  admitting  the 
"  slur"  of  many  words  in  a  line,  confines  the  poet  to  little 
scrupulosity  of  diction  \  Mr.  Scott  has  many  passages, 
therefore,  that  are  beautiful  in  their  general  effect,  and  that 
excite  the  feelings  with  uncontrolable  power,  but  yield 
but  little  delight  on  a  minute  investigation.     We  can 
seldom  assert  of  any  of  his  verbs  or  epithets,  that  they  are 
the  very  best  that  could  have  been  adopted  to  express  the 
particular  mode  of  action  and  existence,  or  the  particular 
object,  that  they  were  meant  to  designate.     Guy  as  ap- 
plied to  wit,  is  only  required  to  complete  the  line;  and 
were  there  not  a  necessity  of  rhyming  togain,  "  simple 
terms  and  plain, ,''  might  have  been  understood  without  the 
latter  of  these  adjectives.     A  difficult  .enigma,  he  calls  a 
riddle  high,  because  the  next  line  ends  with  supphj ;  and 
rich  and  varied ,the  common  prose  combination  of  epithets, 
is  applied  to  Shakespeare,  because  they  serve  for  the  last 
two  feet  of  a  verse,  as  well  as  aiiy  others  that  occurred. 
A  writer  in  heroic  verse,  would,  had   he  possessed  the 
feeblest  scintillation  of  Mr. -Scott's  genius,  have  selected 
some  more  expressive  and  original  epithets. 

He  frequently  unites  the  most  reprehensible  absurdity 
of  diction,  with  the  most  unfortunate  inaccuracy  of  rhyme* 
If  the  following  passage  has  any  meaning,  quenched  is  a 
verb  neuter. 

"  That  lip  had  terror  never  blenched, 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quenched,"* 

Combined  with  a  want  of  expression,  there  is  some- 
times an  affected  homeliness  of  phrase,  bordering  on  vuU 
garity. 

*  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  a  mistake  of  punctuation. 
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*£  Kay  mock  not,  friend,  since  well  we  know, 
The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 
To  man  our  northern  armies  toork, 
Encamp'd  before  beleagured  York.'* 

Had  he  not  been  at  a  loss  to  complete  his  verse,  he 
would  have  contented  himself  in  the  subjoined  couplet* 
with  the  common  word  of  two  syllables, 

*f  I  could  have  laugh'd,  but  tack'd  the  time, 
To  gee  in  phrenezy  sublime  ; 
Deem'd  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance 
Useless  and  dangerous  at  once* 

The  last  rhyme  is  only  equalled  by  the  next. 

**  To  aid  the  valiant  northern  earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles/* 

In  one  place  he  speaks  of  benighted,  or  to  adopt  bis 
own  mode  of  combination,  be-evening'd  peasants  ;  but 
benighted  would  not  suit  the  verse,  and  he  distinguishes 
them  therefore  by  the  epithet  lated. 

"  Tbe  lated  peasants  shunn'd  the  dell." 

He  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  art  of  forming  compound 
words  in  a  manner  at  once  pedantic  and  inexpressive; 
but  the  invention  of  "  foam-globes,"  surpasses  all  his  for- 
mer eiforts  of  perverse  and  fantastic  ingenuity. 

What  is  ths  "  swarthy  glow  of  a  flash,"  or  the  mockery 
of  a.  do  w  ? 


■•JO' 


"  The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow, 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe," 

He  omits  orsuperadds  the  prepositions,  as  he  thinks 
convenient:  he  uses  the  word  countered  for  met,  and 
speaks  of  a  personage  who  knows 

"  In  distant  forest  far, 
(meaning  probably  in  a  far  distant  forest) 

Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war." 
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Many  of  these,  it  must  be  confessed^  are  verbal  errors  % 
but  they  are  errors  in  which  he  has  persisted  in  spite  of 
correctioivluty,  and  opportunity  t  they  indicate  the  "  care- 
less independence"  of  their  author's  mode  of  composition  ; 
and  lead  us  to  feel  and  to  regret  that  the  higher  beauties 
of  poetry  are  sacrificed  to  the  same  rapidity  and  indiffer- 
ence, that  give  origin  and  continuance  to  his  verbal  irn* 
perfections  and  asperities. 

Of  the  unexampled  negligence,  with  which  Rokeby 
has  been  composed,  the  concluding  lines  contain  the 
most  decisive  testimony.  It  is  expected,  even  of  a  mo- 
derate poet,  that  he  should  leave  his  reader  in  good  hu- 
xnouiv  and  obliterate  from  his  remembrance,  by  a  final 
effort  at  pathos  or  brilliance,  the  faults  and  imperfections 
that  have  already  awakened  his  indignation  or  disgust. 
But  Mr,  Scott,  after  leading  us  through  all  the  mazes  of 
an  intricate  fable,  and  exalting  his  favorite  personages  to 
the  summit  of  happtuess,  sinks  exhausted  by  the  effort, 
and  instead  of  celebrating  the  felicity  so  arduously  ob- 
tained, by  the  animated  display  of  tributary  genius, 
retires  from  the  presence  of  the  reader  in  the  garb  and 
language  of  Rosa  Matilda. 

"  'Twas  then  the  maid  of  Rokeby  gave* 
Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  brave  ; 
And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet, 
How  fate  to  virtue  paid  her  debt, 
And  for  their  troubles  bade  them  prove, 
A  length eu'd  life  of  peace  and  love/' 

*'  Time  and  tide  had  thus  their  sway* 
Yielding  like  an  April  day, 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow, 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow." 

Many  of  the  occasional  songs  are  hasty  and  abortive 
efforts;  too  brief  for  the  expression  of  character  or  pas* 
sion,  and  too  inartificial  to  delight  by  melody  of  verse 
or  purity  of  diction.  To  this  general  censure,  however, 
we  gladly  insert  the  following  beautiful  exception. 
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"  The  Cypress  Wreath, 

*l  Oh !  lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  jne5 
Or  twine  it  of  the  Cypress  tree  ; 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light, 
The  varnish'd  holly's  all  too  bright  z 
The  may-flower  and  the  eglantine, 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine; 
JJut  lady  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  wreath  it;  of  the  Cypress  tree, 

"  Let  dimpled  mirth  his  temples  twine, 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine  \ 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give  : 
Then  lady  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  Cypress  tree. 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses  bought  so  dear  ; 
Let  Albion  bind  her  bonnet  blue, 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipt  in  dew; 
On  favor' d  Erin's  crest  be  seeri 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green : 
But  lady  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  Cypress  tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves, 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell  i 
Then  lady  twine  a  wreath  for  me, 
But  twine  it  of  the  Cypress  tree. 

Yes,  twine  for  me  the  Cypress  bough, 
But  ch,  Matilda,  twine  not  now  : 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  looked  and  loved  my  last, 
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When  villagers  my  shrowd  bestrew, 
With  posies,  rosemary,  and  rue  : 
Then  lady  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  weave  it  of  the  Cypress  tree.'' 

The  fable  of  Rokeby  possesses  neither  the  charm  of 
simplicity,  nor  the  interest  that  is  sometimes  excited  by 
a  skilful  complication  of  unexpected  incidents.  The 
business  of  the  poem  is  made  to  depend  on  the  existence 
of  Mortham,  whom  his  friend  Bertram  supposes  him- 
self to  have  assassinated,  but  who  escapes  with  the  loss 
of  his  horse.  .There  is  interwoven  with  the  general  bu- 
siness an  obscure  history  of  this  Mortham's  early  life ; 
and  a  boy  who  had  been  dropt  in  the  hall  of  Rokeby  by 
an  old  Irishman,  who  died  of  fatigue  before  he  could  tell 
the  history  of  his  mission,  is  finally  discovered  to  be  his 
son.  On  such  a  foundation  has  Mr.  Scott  adventured  t© 
erect  a  superstructure,  that  shall  testify  his  gratitude  to 
the  public,  and  perpetuate  his  claims  to  the  suffrage  of 
criticism. 

Having  dwelt  with  so  much  minuteness  on  the  defects 
and  imperfections  of  the  poem,  it  is  time  to  revert  to  the 
numerous  and  splendid  examples  that  it  offers  to  our 
view,  of  poetical  excellence.  The  incidents,  independent 
of  their  reference  to  the  history  of  Mortham,  or  dismiss^ 
ing  from  remembrance  the  improbabilities  and  obscu^, 
rities  that  embarrass  the  outset  of  the  story,  are  skilfully 
imagined,  and  are  described  with  appropriate  pathos, 
discrimination,  or  grandeur.  In  the  delineation  of  his 
characters  he  has  far  excelled  his  former  efforts,  and  has 
probably  surpassed  in  the  boldness  and  minuteness  of  his 
delineation,  every  preceding  English  writer,  except 
Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

The  muscular  energy  of  Bertram,  awakened  into  vi- 
gorous activity  by  the  impulse  of  vehement  and  relentless 
passions;  his  stern  and  remorseless  blood-guiltiness;  the 
buoyancy  of  his  self-possession  amidst  the  most,  immi- 
nent dangers,  and  under  the  complicated  pressure  of 
mental  and  bodily  anguish,  are  depicted  wit,h   a  vigour. 
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and  distinctness  of  conception,  a  grandeur  of  imagination, 
and  a  felicity  of  expression,  only  equalie  d  by  the  three 
great  masters  of  epic  poetry.  But  it  is  on  the  natural, 
yet  interesting  portraits  of  Matilda  and  WyclifT,  that 
the  reader  will  dwell  with  the  most  unmingled  pleasure. 
On  the  lovely,  yet  energetic  character  of  the  former,  Mr. 
Scott  has  lavished  all  his  powers  ;  and  the  mild,  respect- 
ful, yet  ardent  love  of  the  latter,  are  described  with  a 
tenderness  and  beauty,  that  in  themselves  atone  for 
many  examples  of  inflation,  vulgarity  and  dulness. 
Around  those  scenes  that  describe  the  manners,  or  the 
actions  of  Matilda,  there  is  diffused  an  irresistible  yet 
varied  charm,  that  delights  without  exciting  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  passions,  and  lulls  the  soul  to  tranquil  extacy. 
From  the  delineation  of  Matilda,  Messrs.  Southey  and 
Wilion  may  learn  to  be  interesting  without  extravagance, 
and  pathetic  without  monotonous  affectation. 

The  descriptions  of  Mr.  Scott,  are  probably  superior 
in  their  poetical  character  to  those  of  any  preceding  poet. 
He  indulges  but  little  in  that  abstract  generalization  to 
which  his  predecessors  owe  much  of  their  celebrity.  He 
delineates  natural  objects  minutely,  yet  always  with  so 
much  skill  that  they  derive  grace  and  beauty  from  the 
touches  of  his  pencil;  nor  are  his  descriptions  of  rapid 
motion  or  strenuous  exertion  less  striking  or  original, 
than  his  pictures  of  still  life. 

Yet  on  the  whole  we  think  the  production  before  us  will 
add  but  little  to  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetical  repu- 
tation. The  dullness  of  the  first  two  cantos,  the  want 
of  some  great  and  interesting  event  on  which  the  fable 
should  be  dependent,  and  to  which  its  incidents  should 
refer;  the  negligence  that  marks  the  composition  of  the 
songs  and  other  rythmical  trifles  ;  and  the  monotony  so 
observable  in  the  cJiaracter  of  the  scenery,  will  all  con- 
spire to  fatigue  the  unlettered  and  disgust  the  fastidious* 
The  scholar,  the  critic,  and  the  lover  of  poetry  will  refer 
to  many  passages  of  Rokeby,  as  exemplifying  the  laws 
of  poetical  excellence,  awakening  the  noblest  feelings  of 
vol.  y.  y 
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manhood,  and  disclosing  the  purest  sources  of  mental 
gratification  ;  but  if  he  produces  many  compositions  like 
the  present,  he  will  not  long  be  regarded  as  any  thing 
better  than  a  haberdasher  of  romances,  whose  workman- 
ship is  of  finer  texture  and  more  exquisite  tint,  than 
the  manufacture  of  any  other  competitor  in  the  market; 
but  who  only  makes  use  of  his  pre-eminence  to  gratify 
without  exertion  the  impatience  of  his  purchasers,  and  so 
overstocks  the  public  with  adulterated  goods,  that  it 
gladly  returns  to  more  honest,  but  less  skilful  traders. 

H.CJ. 


CENSOR'S   REPLY  TO  A  LETTER   SIGNED  A 
FREEMASON. 


Sir, 

Anxious  at  all  times  to  expose  imbecility,  imposture, 
or  folly,  I  read  your  communication  to  the  Scourge 
with  attention,  and  with  the  firm  determination  of  ascer- 
taining if  undue  influence,  or  unmerited  patronage,  con- 
veyed away  from  the  British  manufacturer  the  honor  of 
making  the  masonic  jewel  for  Lord  Moira,  or  whether  it 
was  a  due  to  the  foreign  artificer  excelling  in  his  trade. 
I  employed  every  engine  for  the  purpose,  not  having  the 
pleasure  myself  of  belonging  to  that  respected  fraternity, 
and  being  not  at  all  acquainted  with  any  of  the  parties 
alluded  to  in  your  letter. 

If  my  enquiries  have  not  been  attended  with  that  suc- 
cess which  my  wishes  led  me  to  hope,  they  have  enabled 
me  to  form  a  higher  opinion  of  the  British  jeweller,  and 
have  materially  strengthened  that  impression  with 
which  I  have  long  been  embued— that  the  English 
nobleman  in  evident  attachment  to  every  thing  which 
is  foreign,  is  content  to  be  the  patron  of  the  emigrant 
impostor  in  preference  to  the  sterling  merit  of  his  own 
ingenious  countrymen  ;  that  he  is  not  only  content  but 
anxious  to  excel  his  illustrious  or  noble  competitors  in 
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this  species  of  patronage.  Yes,  Sir,  our  nobility  struggle 
for  the  palm  of  transplanting  into  a  British  soil,  the 
foreign  exotic;  while  regardless  of  those  mechanics  who 
support  the  dignity  of  the  state,  and  constitute  the 
nation's  chief  wealth, they  suffer  them  to  bloom  unknown, 
and  wither  in  the  shade. 

It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  Lord  Moira's  ap- 
pointment to  India,  the  masonic  body  determined  on  pre* 
senting  him  with  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem,  a  worthy 
token  of  that  gratitude  which  his  strenuous  exertions  in 
their  cause  had  inspired — this  token  was  to  be,  upon  the 
motion  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex — 
a  jewel  emblematical  of  their  order,  set  round  with 
diamonds,  and  the  value  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred 
guineas;  the  purchase  money  was  not  to  come  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  grand  lodge,  but  to  be  furnished  by  a  sub- 
scription of  lodges  assembling  under  the  grand  constitu* 
tion— the  subscription  it  is  found  so  far  exceeding  what 
was  proposed  or  expected,  that  the  jewel  has  been  or- 
dered to  the  worth  of  15001.  if  we  may  depend  upon  the 
report  of  the  jeweller  Burckhardt.  You  must  allow  me 
in  this  place,  Sir,  to  correct  a  trifling  error  in  your  state- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  being  appointed  treasurer ; 
that  is  not  the  fact — a  person  of  the  name  of  White,  the 
masonic  grand  secretary,  is  so  delegated.  His  Royal  High- 
ness will  have  the  honor  of  presenting  it  on  the  27th,  the 
day  of  the  grand  dinner.  Carrying  in  our  recollection  that 
charity  is  the  main  pillar  of  the  society,  the  exercise  of 
that  noble  virtue,  the  first  bond  of  its  unity,  let  us  enquire 
before  we  proceed  further — whether  the  gift  of  a  jewel 
was  the  noblest  means  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  his  lord- 
ship, or  evincing  the  estimation  of  the  society — was  the 
possession  of  a  glittering  bauble  desirable  to  the  former* 
or  was  it  the  most  valuable  testimonial  of  affection  which 
the  latter  had  to  offer  ? — I  maintain,  Sir,  that  neither  was 
the  case — that  urbane  disposition,  that  noble  weakness 
which  has  long  characterised  Earl  Moira,  and  injured  his 
fortune,is  guarantee  for  my  assertion  of  his  lordship;  and 
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the  known  principles  of  masonry  for  my  assertion  respect- 
ing that  honorable  and  philanthropicbody.  But  a  meeting  of 
zfew  took  piace,at  which  thejeweller  Burckhardt  was  pre- 
sent— when  it  was  determined  on  in  the  manner  it  now 
stands,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  question 
being  negatived,  and  another  substituted,  it  was  agreed 
that  His  Royal  Highness  should  be  the  proposer  at  the 
grand  lodge. 

An  interested  few  may  have  thus  decided;  but  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  did  their  determination  meet  with 
the  warmest  and  most  decided  wishes  of  the  body  at  large? 
— we  maintain  that  it  did  not,  and  although  the  ques- 
tion was  carried  unanimously,  it  was  out  of  respect  to 
the  noble  mover,  and  a  liberal  feeling  towards  his  lord- 
ship, a  feeling  which  deprecated  the  idea  of  division. 

The  secret  wish  was  that  of  presenting  his  lordship 
with  a  jewel  of  more  inestimable  worth,  one  which  could 
accompany  him  in  his  retirement,  and  impart  to  the  be- 
nevolent heart,  those  enviable  sensations  of  truest  pleasure 
which  emanate  from  virtuous  deeds,  and  the  exercise  of 
charity. 

The  calamities  which  the  present  long-continued  and 
disastrous  war  has  entailed  upon  Englishmen,  and  which 
has  increased  the  objects  claiming  charitable  relief  to  an 
alarming  extent,  has  also  burthened  the  masonic  fund  to 
a  degree,  enabling  them  to  afford  but  very  ineffectual 
relief  to  those  distressed  brethren  now  claiming  to  parti- 
cipate its  bounty.  Thus  circumstanced  on  the  day  when 
the  jewel  was  voted,  a  worthy  brother  of  that  society 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  consider  of 
the  best  and  most  efficacious  measure"  to  be  adopted  to 
extend  the  fund ;  asserting  that  it  was  at  present  inade- 
quate to  the  support  of  objects  requiring  their  peculiar 
bounty — a  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  its 
members  are  now  preparing  their  report  to  the  grand  lodge* 

Oh,  Sir,  what  an  opportunity  was  here  lost  of  enrolling 
the  name  of  Moira  upon  the  supporting  pillar  of  masonry* 
of  presenting  him  with  a  jewel  fabricated  out  of  the  bles- 
sings of  the  poor,  the  widow   and  the  orphan,  and  set 
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round  with  those  glittering  diamonds — the  sparkling  tear 
of  gratitude  and  joy  1 

Suppose,  Sir,  the  different  lodges  had  been  called  upon 
to  subscribe  towards  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  cal- 
led the  MOIRA  FUND— a/und  for  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent mason,  his  widow,  or  his  orphan,  and  over  which 
his  lordship  should  have  exclusive  right  of  nomination. 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  noble  gift? — what  jewel  could 
have  compared  with  it  ? — what  would  or  could  have 
been  more  gratefully  received  by  that  noble  philanthro- 
pist ?— Do  we  not  know  bis  amiable  feeling  ? — Do  we  not 
know  that  this  gallant  soldier  sinks  into  weakness,  droops 
into  tears  at  human  suffering ;  and  that  his  overwhelmed 
heart  ever  betrays  him  to  the  extreme  on  the  side  of  ge- 
nerosity. By  such  a  man  a  fund  so  established,  and  bear- 
ing his  name,  would  have  been  received  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  best  wishes  of  the  society,  and  would  have 
been  by  far  more  valuable  than  had  they  armed  him  cap- 
a-pee  in  diamonds,  and  sent  him  to  India  with  the  wealth 
of  Golconda  upon  his  shoulders;  nay,  although  Mr. 
Burckardt  himself  had  moulded  it  into  all  the  fantastic 
varieties  of  his  classic  taste. 

However  a  jewel  of  another  nature  has  been  prepared, 
and  one  agreeable  to  the  talents  of  the  above-named  ex- 
perienced jeweller ;  and  it  becomes  us  now  to  enquire  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  English  masons  employed  a  Dutch 
maker  to  the  manufacture  of  this  mark  of  their  esteem  to 
his  lordship,  in  preference,  and  to  the  detriment  of  their 
countrymen,  labouring  in  the  same  employment;  and  we 
shall  answer  unhesitatingly  to  FAVOURITISM,  to  the 
intervention  of  Mr.  Hippolito  Joseph  Da  Costa,  and  his 
influence  over  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

As  soon  as  this  glittering  bauble  was  determined  on, 
Burckhardt  with  apparent  carelessness  but  much  conceal- 
ed craft,  offered  a  few  suggestions  as  to  form ;  and  having 
frequent  conferences  with  the  royal  duke,  and  by  the 
aid  of  Da  Costa,  he  without  solicitation  got  the  job. 
Now,  Sir,  as  these    gentlemen    have  thrust   themselves 
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forward  to  popular  observation,  let  us  enquire  what  ar£ 
their  claims  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  move,  into 
which  accident  and  that  unblushing  confidence,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  low  bred  foreigner  has  jostled 
them— let  us  enquire  who  and  what  is  this  Da  Costa — 
this  associate  of  a  prince,and  who  possesses  such  influence 
over  him,  who  dares  to  make  a  boast  of  his  ascendancy, 
and  that  his  friend  Sussex  cannot  refuse  to  see  him  on  every 
occasion — our  enquiries,  we  observed  before,  were  not  at- 
tended with  the  success  desired— who  he  is,  is  involved  in 
obscurity — inasmuch,  indeed  as  relates  to  the  family  from 
which  he  sprung,  what  we  have  been  to  collect  is  simply, 
that  he  emigrated  from  Portugal  at  the  time  the  royal 
family  of  that  kingdom  sought  asylum  in  the  Brazils,  and 
that  he  came  over  to  this  country  in  the  character  of  a 
merchant.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  duke  at  Lisbon,  at  the  time  when  his  royal 
highness  was  in  that  capital,  and  when  his  slanderers 
propagated  that  he  had  deserted  his  duchess  the  ci-devant 
Lady  Augusta  Murray,  and  who  when  she  followed  him 
was  by  his  influence  prevented  landing  in  Portugal. 
Whether  this  hear-say  evidence  be  correct  it  is  difficult 
to  determine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  since  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  has  obtained  and  maintained  an  ascendancy 
over  the  royal  duke  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
exciting  a  great  deal  of  conjecture. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Da  Costa  was  very  early  initiated 
in  the  masonic  mysteries ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  his  long 
winded  account  of  unparalleled  sufferings  in  the  cause, 
recently  published  in  two  volumes  with  a  portrait — we 
must  confess  the  secret  has  found  in  him  a  very  staunch 
supporter,  and  that  he  has  met  with  his  hair-breadth 
escapes,  his  Quixotic  adventures,  and  miraculous  elope- 
ments in  extraordinary  measure — nay — we  are  told  of 
the  dungeons,  of  the  holy  inquisition,  of  auto  de  fe's,  and 
the  other  diableries  of  fanaticism,  and  are  sometimes  led 
to  believe  him  fire-proof;  for  how  could  he  have  sur- 
vived the  broiliftgs,  thegrillings,  and  fryings  so  repeatedly 
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occurring  in  his  narrative,  unless  indeed  lie  was  a  perfect 
salamander? — This  mysterious  Portuguese  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in    England  sought   out   the  society  for 
which  he  pretended  to  have  suffered  so  much,  and  gaining 
by  this  means  a  very  general  intro  duction  to  the  affluent, 
the  hospitable  and  the  improvident,  forgot  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  modestly  set  himself  up  as   the  patron  of  ge- 
nius in  the  land  in  which  he  had  been  fostered;  he  became 
the  deputy  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  rigorous  chair- 
man of  a  society  of  Englishmen  '•    Heaven   have   mercy 
upon  the  delinquent  who  falls  beneath   his  lash — or  the 
necessitous,  whose  case  comes  under  his  enquiry  !  But  let 
me  ask,  is  it  right  that  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  tolerating  all  sects,  and  welcoming  all  strangers, 
that  the  alien  snail  assume  to  himself  the  birth-right  of  an 
Englishman,  and  become  an  arbiter  among  those  who 
have  hospitably  received  him  ?  We  have  been  very  accu- 
rately informed,  and  we  are  aware  that  these  observations 
will  live  fresh  in  the  relentless  bosom  of  this  unknown-  We 
have  been  apprised  of  one  or  two  instances  wherein  he 
has  betrayed  an  unbending  and  inveterate  nature,    and 
could  adduce  one — but  no  more — he  will  understand  us  ; 
and  we  shall  not  be  passive  should  an  occasion  offer.  We 
shall  not  be  alarmed  at  his  blood-boilings,  or  his  threats  of 
vengeance — his  malice  we  despise.     We  thank  the  laws 
of  our  country  which  protect  us  from  the  secret  arm  of  the 
assassin,  and  we  shall    not  be  found  wanting  courage, 
under  those  laws,  to  meet  the  ire  of  the  infuriated. — But 
enough  of  Da  Costa. 

Our  accounts  of  Burckhardt  hare  been  so  various  and 
contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  him  with 
any  thing  like  precision;  indeed  the  memoirs ofan  obscure 
journeyman,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  furnish  more 
than  a  few  pot-house  exploits ;  and  although  they  would 
be  deserving  of  notice  in  a  marquis,  a  lord,  or  a  baronet, 
yet  in  the  case  of  Buckhardt  would  be  considered  so  very 
natural,  that  they  could  not  be  deserving  of  censure,  un- 
less a  few  of  them  came  under  the  denomination  of  pot- 
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stealing.  But  there  are  some  accounts  of  a  man  named 
Burckhardt  we  wish  to  record  ;  but  we  are  notsure,  if  it  is 
the  Burckhardt  we  mean:  indeed  we  have  not  been  able 
to  identify  them  at  all,  and  we  shall   content  ourselves 
with  asking,  Is  this  Burckhardt  the  natural  son  of  a  Dutch 
fisherman?  was  his  mother  a  muscle-raker?  and  was  he 
got  upon  the  sands  in  the  herring  season  ?  If  so,  why  then 
he  was  born  as  pups  are  littered,  and  is  indebted  to  the 
humanity  of  a  burgomaster's  wife  for  the  little  comforts 
he  enjoyed   until  he  was  fifteen — he  was  reared  by  her, 
and  when  of  an  age  equal  to  labour,  was  employed  in  a 
subordinate  domestic  capacity ;  but  he  was  not  without 
his  talents  :  he  knew  two  and  two  made  four,   without 
reckoning  with  his  fingers ;  and  by  way  of  husbanding  his 
time,  contrived  to  do  two  things  at  once,  such  as  whist- 
ling a  national  air  and  rubbing  a  knife,  or  warbling   an 
amorous  lay  and  polishing  a  lady's  shoe.     At  this  age  he 
contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  so  much  with   his  patro* 
ness,  and  was  so  desirous  of  learning   a  trade,  that  she 
apprenticed  him  to  a  jeweller,  where  he  picked  up  wn>h 
his   profession    a    few    revolutionary    principles    which 
eventually    drove    him  out    of    Holland.     He  became 
principal  speaker  at  a  Dutch  debating  club,  and  upon 
the  overthrow  of  the    French  bastile,   hailed  approach- 
ing greatness.     Obliged  to  leave  Holland  he  sought  sanc- 
tuary    in     England,    and   found  ready  employment  in 
that  great  mart  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  London  ; 
but  the  same  revolutionary  spirit  attended  him  here,  and 
progressively  as  he  learnt  the  language,   so   he  became 
embued  with,  and  disseminated  opinions,  subversive  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  then  became  a  member 
of  a  secret  corresponding  society  :  government  at  length, 
apprised  of  his  proceedings,  it  was  with   great  difficulty, 
and  toe  influence  of  his  master,  that  he  got  liberated  from 
the  clutches  of  the  alien  laws,  and  got  liberty  to  remain 
le   land  that  had  sheltered  him,  and  under  the  go- 
inent  which  had  granted  him  asylum.     Burckhardt 
no  fool — aware  of  the  impolicy  of  his  former  pro- 
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ceedings,  resolved  on  a  reform*  at  least,  if  not  in  princi- 
ple?, in  appearance;  but  terrified  at  the  laws  respecting 
aliens,  and  on  no  account  wishing  to  change  his  national 
residence,  he  used  every  effort,  raised  every  resource,  and 
became  naturalized.  Is  the  manufacturer  of  the  maso- 
nic jewel  for  Earl  Moira  the  same  man  ?  If  he  is— is  he 
deserving  of  patronage  ?  If  he  is  not— -who  is  he  ?  These 
are  questions  natural  to  be  put,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  a  reply  to  our  queries  from  Mr.  Burckhardt  him- 
self. 

It  is  indisputably  the  right  of  every  free  member  of 
society  to  employ  whoever  he  may  think  proper  in  any 
species  of  manufacture;  but  as  such  is  his  right,  so  it  is 
his  duty  to  encourage  worth,  and  to  encourage  the  me- 
chanism and  arts  of  his  own  country  and  his  countrymen* 
and  if  he  swerves  from  this  he  becomes  liable  to  the  se- 
verest animadversion.  If  princes  derogate  from  them- 
selves, their  conduct  is  deserving  of  reproof;  if  the  la- 
bouring  mechanist  impudently  and  arrogantly  leaves  the 
tap-room  table,  turns  his  back  on  his  old  companions,  and 
assumes  the  rank  and  privilege  of  associating  with  men 
so  far  above  himself,  his  imposture  must  be  exposed,  his 
designs  detected,  and  we  shall  never  be  deterred  in  hold- 
ing either  of  them  up  to  public  censure. 

Censor. 


.     MR.  ROMEO  COATES; 

OR, 

THEATRICALS  EXTRAORDINARY! ! ! 


After  writing  the  above,  we  began  to  suspect  the  propriety 
•f  Theatricals  extraordinary,  and  suggested  to  ourselves  whe- 
ther Extraordinary  Theatricals  would  not  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate ;  but  not  to  trirtingly  procrastinate  the  consideration 
of  so  great  a  luminary ',  we  dismiss  the  question,  and  leave  it  for 
the  consideration  of  those  who  have  more  time  to  bestow  on 
such  abstruse  subjects.  On  Monday,  the  11th  of  January,  1813, 
a  day  which  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  the  lover  of  the 
drama,  Mr.  Coates,  the  gay,  the  extraordinary  amateur  of 
vol.  v.  a 
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fashion,  vouchsafed  to  appear  before  a  London  audience  In  the 
character  of  Lothario  :  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive,  but  bo\y 
much  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  convey  an  adequate   idea  ot 
the  amusement  which  his  exhibition  excited,  and   to  pourtray 
his  delineation  of  that  character?  it  was  original,  unique,  ^or- 
dering upon  the  semblance    of  nothing  that  has    been    before 
seen,   but  varying  in  every  particular  from   every  performer 
from  David  Garrick  to  John  Kemble,    and  from  John  Kemble 
down  to  the  lowest  drudge  of  the  regular  drama.     Mr.  Coates* 
is  the  founder  of  a  new    species  of  performing,  and  the  whole 
representation  of  this  evening  illustrated  that  as  he  had  found- 
ed, so  he  had  opened  a  new  school,  and  the  dramatis  personce 
of  the  evening  were  his  pupils.     A  Mr.  Sims  (whoever  Mr.  Sims 
may  be)  was  the  peculiarly  fortunate  man   who  had  been  able 
to  draw  this  meteor  from  his  sphere  :  it  was  for  his  benefit,  and 
he  has  great  reason  to  thank   his    stars  for  his  success.     The 
house  was  crowded   to  excess;  very  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  doors  even  the  lobbies  were  thronged,  and  it  was  consider- 
ed as  a  fortunate  circumstance  to  catch  a  view    of  Ihe  stage 
through  an  open  door,  left  so  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a 
little  to  relieve,  and  disperse  a  little   of  the  effluvia   of  suffo- 
cating breaths.     Conflicts  with  the  box-keepers,  altercations 
about  places,  hats  off,  sit  down,  turn  him  out,  &c.  &c.  were  the 
preliminaries  of  the  play,  accompanied  and  varied  by  the  crow- 
ing of  cocks;  and  occasional  cries  of  "Coates  and  his  curricle,1* 
and  "  the  amateur  offashion"  filled  up  the  interval  of  opening 
the  doors  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain — Music,  Music,  wa& 
vociferated  from  parts  of  the  pit,  but  music  had  no  charms  for 
the  gods  of  the  gallery  ;  and  even  God  save  the  King  and  Rule 
Britannia  was  cried  down  by  Growings,  cock-a-doodle-doo,  fyc. 
Sfc.     Coates  was  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  nothing  but  Coates 
could  satisfy  his  impatient  audience.     At  length   the  curtain 
drew  up,  and  Altamont  and  Horatio  made  their  appearance  ; 
the  former  a  tall  gaunt  form,  whose  limbs   seemed  hung    by 
wires,  and  so  loosely  that  the  slightest  breath  seemed  to  blow 
them  into  motion  ;   added  to  this,  his  lisping  filled  up  the  cha- 
racter of  an  unique  in  his  way.     Horatio,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  squat  broad  form  of  a  hog  in  buckram,  added  the  peculiar 
accent  of  a  squeaking  pig — both  of  them  were  admirable,  and 
were  received  with  an  applause  commensurate  with  their  me- 
rits— »  bravo,  brave"  was  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  bouse* 
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and  some  peculiarly  marked  passages  were  strongly  encored. 
At  length  the  meteor  of  the  evening  appeared,  habited  in  a 
long  satin  robe,  a  red  silk  sash,  and  the  hat  and  plume  of  an 
ancient  cavalier,  The  cocks,  as  though  aroused  by  the  break  of 
morning,  immediately  began  their  crowings,  and  all  was  de- 
lightful confusion  and  uproar.  To  try  Mr.  Coates  by  any  re- 
gular standard  of  criticism  would  be  absurd,  we  have  before 
declared  him  a  perfect  original — he  is  the  likeness  of  nothing 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  left  for  us  only  to  notice  his  manner , 
and  judge  of  other  performers  who  may  follow  him  in  the  same 
line  of  merit,  upon  his  basis.  Master  Betty  in  the  zenith  of 
his  attraction,  never  drew  greater  crowds  ;  and  if  that  circum- 
stance is  sufficient  to  establish  excellence,  it  is  too  late  now  to 
enquire  after  the  talents  of  Mr.  Coates  ;  his  excellence  is  suffi- 
ciently established.  But  to  the  scene  and  the  actor,  and  first 
of  all  to  those  who  have  not  seen  this  mimic  wonder,  let  us  say 
something  of  his  person — the  person  of  an  amateur  offashion9 
and  the  figure  essentially  requisite  to  make  a  performer  in  the 
Coateanian  school.  Mr.  Coates  is  tall  and  lank,  like  a  departed 
shadow,  and  his  long  joints  seem  to  have  suffered  all  the  distor- 
tion and  torture  which  the  Procrustine  bed  could  inflict  in  try- 
ing to  drag  him  into  length — his  countenance  is  inflexibly  rigid 
against  depicting  any  one  feeling — his  smile  is  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  understood  ;  his  eye  is  gazeless,  and  his  nose  seems 
to  have  been  at  eternal  variation  with  his  chin  ;  for  as  the  one 
has  a  natural  inclination  to  cock  up,  so  the  other  is  demurely 
down,  like  that  of  the  Emperor  Longoheadiano  in  the  new  pan- 
tomime. His  action  is  that  of  a  wired  skeleton  in  a  glass  case — 
no  sooner  one  part  is  set  going  than  the  other  limbs  chime  into 
the  harmony  of  motion.  His  voice  is  slow-paced,  monotonous, 
and  cold  in  utterance,  like  to  the  shrill  wind  whistling  in  No- 
vember through  a  snow-clad  grove.  His  judgment  cannot  be 
expressed,  it  sets  at  defiance  every  common  rule;  his  discrimi- 
nating powers  absolutely  giving  as  well  as  a  new  reading 
a  new  meaning  to  the  lines  of  his  author,  and  such  a  one 
as^  no  ordinary  capacity  could  suspect  or  arrive  at — it  clear- 
ly demonstrates  that  our  tragic  writers  never  had  it  in  view 
making  their  heroes  serious,  but  light  and  fantastically  amo- 
rous. To  these  mental  and  corporeal  qualifications  Mr.  Coates 
adds  the  notoriety  of  driving  a  curricle,  built  in  the  form 
of  a.  pot  de  chambre,  on  the  pannel  of  which  is  a  cock  for  his 
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arms,  and  <  While  Hive  I'll  crow,1  for  his  motto;  the  harness 
of  his  cattle  is  decorated  with  cocks,  most  emblematically  and 
tastefully  arranged,  and  to  all  adds  a  fortune  of  20001.  a  year, 
and  the  distinguished  and  characteristic  title  of  Amateur  of  Fash- 
ion. Thus  ushered  to  public  notice,his  appearance  could  not  but 
be  hailed  with  the  most  lively  attention,  and  his  merits  be  re- 
ceived with  the  most  characteristic  applause.  The  gay  Lo- 
thario is  a  very  common  term,  as  applied  to  the  character,  and 
Mr.  Coates's  idea  of  gaiety  and  gallantry  was  evinced  in  a  veiy 
playful  manner  to  the  attendant  of  Calista :  he  tickled  her 
neck  with  his  plume  of  feathers  ;  shewed  her  his  leg,  and  then 
writhed  his  shape  into  all  the  contortions  and  variety  of  the 
sly  and  subtle  attitudes  which  might  be  suspected  to  charac- 
terize a  negro  courtship-— stoicism  itself  must  have  been  moved 
by  his  winning  ways  ;  the  audience  was  enraptured.  To  fol- 
low him  through  each  scene  would  be  tedious,  and  we  admit 
that  we  feel  incapable  of  doing  him  justice  by  our  remarks — 
sketch  as  we  will,  our  portraiture  will  be  but  faint  when  compared 
with  the  original.  However  not  to  notice  the  applause  which  at- 
tended his  dying  scene,  would  be  a  dereliction  of  our  duty  to- 
wards the  public,  and  to  the  merits  of  this  inimitable  performer. 
The  thrust  that  laid  him  low  raised  the  most  unequivocal  ap- 
plause.in  the  loudest  shouts  of  transport ;  and  when  he  died,  so 
enamoured  we're  his  auditors  of  their  hero,  that  they  in  vain 
wished  him  to  die  over  again — in  vain  the  loudest  shouts  of  en- 
core, the  cry  of  cat-calls,  the  crowing  of  cocks— in  vain  the 
loud  and  varied  yell :  Mr.  Coates  was  inflexible  ;  his  fame 
was  established  with  the  public  ;  and  he  determined,  if  he 
must  die  again,  to  reserve  that  interesting  event  for  another 
occasion. 

After  the  above  admirably  performed  drama  succeeded 
Kenny's  farce  of  **  Raising  the  Wind,"  a  piece  happily  se- 
lected for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Sims  ;  and  no  doubt  as  an  insi- 
nuating apology  for  the  appearance  of  the  Amateur  of  Fashion. 
This  farce,  which  upon  other  occasions  has  not  failed  in  its  at- 
tractions, now  t(  dragged  its  lazy  length  along''  almost  unin- 
telligibly— Mr.  Coates  had  promised  his  audience  with  a  lecture 
upon  hobbies— viz.  the  statesman's  hobby — the  courtier's,  the 
soldier' s—the  sailoi's,  and  his  own-— the  greatest  impatience  was 
testified  to  hear  it,  and  after  an  apology  or  two,  the  curtain 
drew  up,  and  on  tripped  —■. ~what  ?— ^a  light  and  flimsy  figure^ 
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a  moon-beam  shadow,  clad  in  a  scarlet  military  jacket,  a  tra- 
velling cap,  with  regulation  feather,  pantaloons,  and  stock- 
ings !  Now  be  it  known,  that  Mr.  Coates  plumes  himself  on  a 
fine  leg,  which  boots  would  naturally  hide  ;  and  as  he  con- 
ceived it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  boots,  so  he  very 
judiciously  thought  proper  to  apologize  for  being  without,  be- 
ing determined  that  propriety  of  dress  should  give  way  to  that 
gratification  the  ladies  must  feel  on  the  display  of  the  better 
part  of  his  person — he  with  characteristic  diffidence  stepped  to 
each  of  the  side-boxes,  and  made  his  bow  and  apologies  for 
not  appearing  in  boots  and  spurs.  The  Hobbies  was  of  the 
same  inimitable  species  with  his  performance,  and  we  should 
presume  was  the  production  of  his  very  felicitous  pen.  The 
following  lines  are  faintly  upon  our  recollection,  and  are  all 
that  we  could  catch  from  the  thundering  clamours  which  at- 
tended the  delivery  of  each  line  : 

Lord  Wellington's  hobby  in  the  time  of  wars 
Is  breeches,  ambuscadoes,  and  glorious  scars  j 
But  when  grim  war  no  more  his  trade  is, 
Why  then  his  lordship's  hobby  is  the  ladies. 

His  own  hobby  he  professed  to  be  the  amiable  propensity 
of  performing  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans;  and  it 
ended  with  the  patriotic  declaration  that  if  that  was  not  circum- 
stance strong  enough  to  enrol  him  among  the  martyrs  of  charity, 
why  then he  would  perform  for  our  brave  allies  the  Rus- 
sians !     Bravo,  Mr.  Coates,  bravo !  bravo  ! 

The  Opera  House,  after  a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  has  at 
length  devolved  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Waters,  as  executor 
to  the  late  Mr.  Gould,  and  its  season  has  commenced.  The  de- 
cree of  the  chancellor  has  removed  Taylor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  whole  concern  will  move  on  better  wheels  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  upheld  this  ill-conducted  machine  ;  not  that  for 
our  own  parts  we  should  feel  the  least  concern  at  hearing  that 
it  was  crazed  beyond  remedy,  and  that  the  fabric  would  fall 
never  to  rise  again — we  are  not  singular  in  our  opinions,  we 
have  long  considered  it  as  the  emporium  of  prostitution,  the 
favoured  depot  of  aliens  and  enemies  to  the  government.  The 
house  opened  on  Tuesday  the  19th,  with  the  opera  of  "  \\ 
Furbo  contra  II  Furbo  ;"  a  piece  possessing  no  other  interest 
than  that  which  Madame  Catalani   imparted  to  it ;   and  even 
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that  was  not  sufficient  to  render  it  deserving  of  repetition. 
Among  the  corps  de  ballet  are  some  additions,  rendering  it 
highly  respectable.  Noble  and  Miss  Lapino  danced  with  un- 
common grace  ;  the  former  is  much  improved  since  last  season. 
Miss  Mori,  a  young  pupil  of  Angiolini's,  was  received  with  dis^ 
tinguished  applause. 

The  Theatres. — The  great  length  of  several  articles  of  in- 
terest has  compelled  us  to  reserve  our  strictures  on  Coleridge's 
tragedy  of'6  Remorse,  "  and  Jamieson's  comedy  of  "  the  Stu- 
dents  of  Salamanca,''   until  our  next. 
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"  He  makes  a  rod  for  his  own  breech." 

Old  Proverb. 

u  This  proverb  is  usually  applied  to  such  persons,  who  for  the  want  of  pe- 
netration into  the  consequence  of  things,  and  of  the  qualifications  cf  know- 
ing men,  are  often  prevailed  upon  by  the  artifices  of  designing  persons  to  do 
those  things  which  will,  in  the  consequence,  sensibly  affect  themselves,  while 
they  design  them  only  for  others." — Bailey's  Dictionary. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Gotham,  dated  January  29tb,   and 
signed  "  A  Rod  in  Pickle." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Nottingham  Gazette. 
Sir, 
"  In  the  last  number  of  the  Scourge  there  appeared,  with  the 
signature  of  Peter  Pincher,  a  very  impotent  attack  upon  the 
prospectus  of  your  paper  ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
*f  several  respectable  inhabitants,  it  was  reprinted  in  the  last 
week's  Nottingham  Journal.  Had  it  been  confined  to  the 
Scourge,  it  might  have  been  treated  with  silent  contempt ;  for 
it  contained  no  argument,  and  very  little  meaning.  We  do 
seldom  crush  a  gnat  till  it  attempts  to  sting,  but  when  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Journal,  6  why  this  looks  rebellion.''  "  Look — look 
at  it,  good  reader— note  it  in  your  speeches,  ye  men  of  Notting- 
ham— Oh  this  terrific  gnat,  which,  when  it  gets  into  a  news- 
paper <c  looks  rebellion''' — there's  a  potent  attack  for  you— 
there's  argument"' there's  meming~-» Oh  Tommy,  Tommy  I 
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The  cuckoo-bush  writer  next  proceeds  in  complimenting  the 
editor  of  the  Gazette  upon  his  penning  the  prospectus,  and  con- 
tinues: "Even  this  viper  is  afraid  to  hurt  his  teeth,  and  he 
surely  pays  your  composition  no  small  compliment  when  he 
can  find  but  two  subjects  of  cavil,  the  one  a  familiar  expres- 
sion which  he  has  not  the  luck  to  understand,  and  the  other  an 
unavoidable  repetition."  Delusive  perfection  is  the  familiar 
expression  alluded  to ;  the  attempt  to  attain  such  perfection 
has,  he  says,  existed — about  the  time,  I  suppose,  the  bird  tdok 
wing  from  the  bush.  And  the  public  are  gravely  told  that  in 
addressing  them,  it  is  respectful  for  a  man  to  call  himself  we. 
Again,  "  Peter's  philippic,  (his  impotent  philippic)  indeed, 
seems  modelled  upon  the  eloquence  of  our  ladies  of  Billings- 
gate. It  has  more  rage  than  strength,  more  noise  than  sense." 
And  you  would  wish  to  have  it  believed  it  is  impotent? — the 
feeble  weapon  falls  without  a  wound  /  Oh  fie,  Tommy;  you 
must  be  whipped  if  you  tell  stories — it  does  hurt  you — you 
are  smarting  to  madness  under  the  pinchings,  otherwise  you 
would  not  rave  about  such  nasty  and  venomous  things  as  gnats5 
(the  stinging  rebellious  looking  gnat  in  the  newspaper)  and  vi- 
per, &c.  &c.  &c.  Oh  yes,  had  it  been  inserted  only  in  the 
Scourge,  a  publication  that  perhaps  not  an  hundred  people  in 
the  county  gain  a  sight  of — it  would  have  been  snug  enough 
to  be  sure- — but  to  be  held  up  in  every  village — to  be  posted  in 
the  pages  of  that  Journal,  which  you  say,  "  seems  quietly  de- 
scending, of  its  own  accord,to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets?——* 
Mercy  upon  us — the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets — there's  argu- 
ment— there's  meaning. Now,  might  the  impotent,  gnattishP 

viperous,  malignant,  assish,  Billingsgate  Pinch er  presume  to 
sport  a  seem — it  would  verily  seem  to  him,  that  unless  the  Heads, 
Wigs,  and  Brains  can  furnish  Tommy  with  a  better  weapon 
than  a  Rod  in  Pickle,his  columns  will  be  in  danger  of  descend- 
ing by  reams,  not  indeed  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  but 
into  the  tomb  of  the  food  of  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c.  &c. 
So  you  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  Nottingham  manufacture? 
It  smells  rankly  of  the  shop.  Now  were  I  inclined  to  be  ill- 
natured,  I  might  animadvert  upon  the  scent  of  shops,  more 
especially  the  pestiferous  stench  attached  to  what  issues 
from  a  Cobbler's  Shop,  the  stall  of  a  mangier  and  botcher 
of  Soles;  but  pity  should  be  extended  to  those  whose  po- 
verty of  understanding  is   so  conspicuously  apparent.     Alas, 
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Pincher,  what  a  menagerie  is  here  let  loose  upon  thee-— good 
folk,  look  at  the  tremendous  catalogue.  Imprimis,  an  ass- 
Item,  a  wolf — Item,  a  horse — Item,  a  bear  skin — 'Item,  a  gnat-^- 
(walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  walk  in,  and  view  the  rebellious 
looking  gnat) — Item,  a  viper — Item,  a  lion-cub,  very  peevish 
at  present — Item,  an — hum — what  ? — Oh  aye,  another  ass ;  yes, 
yes,  there  are  two  asses,  one  a  laughing  ass,  and  t'other  a 
volunteering  ass — Item,  Billingsgate  ladies — Item,  a  porcupine 
with  such  quills  I !  !  and  lastly,  though  not  the  least,  that  po- 
tent auxiliary,  the  stick  of  chastisement.  If  I  were  not  egg-full 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  I  think  I  should,  in  reality,  be 
angry  ;  but  poor  pious  souls,  I  heartily  pity  you.  What ! 
launch  out  upon  the  turbulent  ocean  of  the  press  in  this  crazy 
shallop,  and  with  such  hands  aboard — mere  swabbers  !  Are 
these  thy  mighty  men,Oh  Gotham  ? — the  Lord  protect  thee,  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  those  scribblers  ! 

I  hear  a  meeting  is  to  be  held,  at  the  old  place,  of  all  the 
Heads,  and  all  the  Wigs,  and  all  the  Brains,  to  consult  upon 
the  propriety  of  providing  Tommy's  legs  with  a  stout  pait  of 
elastic  bandages  to  prevent  his  so  frequently  stumbling,  and 
also,  a  patent  truss  of  the  newest  construction  to — a  hem — Thus 
may  be  fulfilled  the  saying,  "  Who  is  to  dade  this  ricketty 
bantling  for  a  few  weeks  V1  Which  saying  was  most  assuredly 
spoken  by  the  prophet 
Shop  opposite  the  Cobbler's  stall,  Pincheiu 

Notttnghajn,  Jan.  23d,  1813, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS; 


We  must  issue  it  as  a  general  request  to  correspondents,  trist 
they  favor  us  with  their  contributions  on  or  before  the  20ifo 
of  each  month,  if  they  look  to  current  insertion. 

Memoirs  of  Emerald  Star. — The  conclusion  of  this  interest- 
ing  article  came  too  late  for  this  month ;  and  we  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  disappoint  our  readers:  it  will  certainly  appear  in* 
our  next. 

A  friend  to  the  Dutch  jeweller,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  by 
the  favour  before  us — his  communication  is  inadmissible. 

S J -_ -  promises  his  friendship  in  the  event  of  a 

prosecution  for  libel,  with  which  he  says  we  are  threatened  by 
Burckhardt,and  has  communicated  some. very  valuable  hints,  fop 
which  we  beg  leave  to  return  him^ur  sincere  acknowledgments. 
We  hqpe,  however,  that  he  is  incorrect  in  his  statement  con-* 
cerning  Burckhardt's  folly  in  rallying  the  "  St.  James's  Chap- 
ter" about  him  on  the  occasion  \  he  has  mere  enemies  in  that 
chapter  than  he  is  aware  of. 

The  marvellous  history  and  adventures  of  Ma wm an  the  tra- 
velling orator,  in  our  next, 

We  are  very  happy  to  recognise  the  hand-writing  of  an  old 
correspondent  from  Portsmouth* 

If  Justin  or  Justus  can  point  out  the  means  by  which  we  cars 
arrive  at  correct  information  on  the  subject  of  his  communication 
we  shall  not  spare  the  objects  of  his  censure :  we  have  long- 
been  aware  of  the  dreadful  depredations  committed  on  society 
by  those  advertising  money-lending  harpies — and  have  been 
anxious,  as  in  thejnstance  of  Jew  King,  to  expose  their  imr 
postures,  the  better  to  protect  the  unwary  from  their  clutches. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Satirical  Prospectus  in  pur  next. 

Justitia,  in  reply  to  Censor,  if  possible. 

The  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Billing 6 on   are  received. 

We  are  much  indebted   to   our  Shiffhall  correspondent  for.- 
fcis  hint,  but  beg  to  inform  him,  that  by  directing  the  binder  to 
place  the  leaf  of  contents  which  is   given  with  each  number  at 
the  end  of  every  volume,  it  will  serve  as  an  index. 

J,  K.  will  find  our  readiness  to  admit  his  poetical  effusions  •. 
but  we  see  little  point  in  a  special  pleader  having  a  wife  that 
is  a  special  breeder. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  articles  on  various 
subjects ;  among  others,  a  Review  of  Rokeby,  which  is  in?- 
admissible,  from,  its  being  noticed  in  a  former  number,. 
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STRICTURES  on  the  PRINCESS  or  WALES's 
LETTER  to  the  PRINCE  REGENT; 

fWrUfefi  hi/  a  Young  Nobleman; J 

With  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  we  sit  down  to 
Examine  into  the  complaint  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  to 
enquire  if  her  sufferings  are  unmerited,  or  whether  by 
imprudence  she  has  sacrificed  the  rights  of  a  wife^  and 
the  rights  of  a  parent:  with  regret,  because  it  will  be 
Expected  of  us  that  We  do  not  silently  pass  over  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance^  and  which  principally  occupies  the 
consideration  of  the  public;  and  we  cannot  but  reflect 
that  these  discussions  shake  the  stability  of  the  throne^ 
and  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  him  who  is 
vested  with  the  full  powers  and  functions  of  royalty; 
We  disclaim  nil  party  views:  we  wish  not  to  visit  the 
Prince  with  nnjust  censure^  or  load  her  Royal  Highness 
with  opprobrium.  Much  has  been  said  of  "  the  Book/* 
of  the  "  Delicate  Investigation  ;"  and  Slander  has 
darted  her  poisonous  shafts  at  either  party,  and  forged 
*he  lie  to  aid  her  undermining  schemes,  A  Sedley  has 
Written  and  tortured  facts,  and  invented  them,  and  made 
up  his  specious  tales  of  fiction  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  times, and  fill  his  pockets  with  the  gold  earned  by 
the  insidiuous  subtle  means  of  villainous  detraction:  Hi* 
has  filled  the  towti  with  tales  that  have  him  only  for  their 
foundation,  and  given  to  report  so  many  false  and  scan* 
dalous  whisperings,  that  from  what  wehuve  heard,  it  is im* 
jK>ssible  to  conjecture  the  truth  from  the  falsehood*  awd 

to*,,    V;  A   ft 
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it  is  only  from  what  we  have  still  to  hear,  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  drawjust  conclusions.     We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  letter,  which  is  the  first  well  authenticated 
document  that  has  hitherto   lain  before  us,  independent 
of  the  declaration  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  and  connect 
this  with  the  cabinet  minute  still  existing,   and  which 
pronounces,  as  the  result  of  the  CLOSEST  examination, 
HER  FULL  and  HONOURABLE  ACQUITTAL.  Po- 
litical apostacy  was  never  more  evident  than  in  the  conduct 
of  the  newspapers  towards  this   much-injured   female. 
The  Morning  Post,  formerly  her  champion,  and  the  loud 
libeller  of  her  husband,  has  suddenly  veered  round  to  op- 
posite points,  and  become  the  panegyrist  of  the  Regent, 
and  the  severe  reprover  of  the  Princess:  nay,  it  threatens 
and  affects  to  believe  what  it  had  wasted  columns  formerly 
in  disproving ;  the    Courier  has  followed  the  example  ; 
.and  the  Times  has  scandalously  veered  to  the  same  quar- 
ter:  while  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and    its    satellites, 
adopting  their  example  in  the  reverse,  now  upholds  the 
cause  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  contradiction  to  their 
former  assertions,  and  repels  those  charges  they  them- 
selves adduced  against  her  a  few  years  back.     Such  are 
the  political  changes  to  which  modern  times  are  liable  ! 
Such  the  apostacy  of  the  press  !     But  to  the   letter — it 
begins,  Sir,  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  presume  to 
obtrude  myself  upon  your  Roijal  Highness,    and  to  solicit 
your  attention  to  matters,  which  may,  at  first,  appear  rather 
of  a  personal  than  a  public  nature.     If  I  could  think  them 
so — if  they  related  merely  to  myself,  I  should  abstain  from 
a  proceeding  which  might  give  uneasiness,  or  interrupt  the 
more  weighty  occupations  of  your  Royal  Highness1  s  time ;  I 
should  continue    in  silence  and  retirement,  to  lead  the  life 
which  has  been  prescribed  to    me,  and  console  myself  for 
the  loss  of  that  society  and  those  domestic  comforts  to  which 
I  have  so  long  been  a  stranger,  by  the  reflection  that  it  has 
been  deemed  proper  I  should  be  afflicted  without  any  fault  of 
my  own — and  that  your  Royal  Highness  knows  it.     The 
temperate  spirit  of  these  lines,  breathing  the  meekness  of 
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resignation,  but  pleading  powerfully  against  injuries 
endured,  must  be  read  with  that  interest  and  attention, 
which  in  our  opinion  they  cannot  fail  to  inspire;  but  let 
us  stop  short,  and  ask  what  but  conscious  innocence  could 
have  dictated  the  two  last  lines  ?  "  It  has  been  deemed 
proper  I shoutf  be  afflicted  without  any  fault  of  my 
own — and  that  your  Royal  Highness  knows  it."  It  is  an 
open  assertion,  sheltered  hy  no  sophistry,  encumbered  not 
by  words ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  fear ; 
it  courts  enquiry  with  all  the  firmness  of  innocence. — It 
must  be  remembered  this  letter  was  not  intended  to  meet 
the  public  eye*  but  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  perused 
or  received  by  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. — This 
was  a  hard  truth  then  to  obtrude  upon  uis  Royal  High- 
ness in  the  privacy  of  his  closet. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  considerations  of  a  higher  nature,  than 
any  regard  to  my  own  happiness,  which  render  this  address  a 
dutij  both  to  myself  and  my  daughter,  may  1  venture  to  say— 
a  duty  also  to  my  husband  and  the  people  committed  to  his 
care.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  guiltless  woman  cannot 
with  safety  carry  her  forbearance — true,  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  endurance  argues  guilt,  and  it  is  greatly 
attributable  to  the  silence  long  preserved  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  that  her  enemies  have  obtained  a  color  to  their 
calumnies.  The  letter  proceeds,  if  her  honor  is  invaded, 
the  defence  of  her  reputation  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice ; 
and  it  signifies  not,  whether  the  attack  be  made  openly, 
manfully  and  directly — or  by  secret  insinuation,  and  by 
holding  such  conduct  tozvards  her  as  countenances  all  the 
suspicions  that  malice  can  suggest;  wrho  is  there  possess- 
ing the  feelings  of  a  man,  will  not  admit  this  truth  ;  and 
by  identifying  himself  with  the  calumniated  and  the 
injured,  would  not  almost  frantickly  call  out  for  justice, 
and  to  be  freed  from  the  loud  aspersions  of  the  traducer, 
and  that  cold  conduct  from  others,  which  sharpens  the 
point  of  detraction's  speer?  If  these  ought  to  be  the  feelings 
of  every  woman  in  England,  zvlio  is  conscious  that  she  deserves 
no  reproach;  your  Royal  Highness  has  too  sound  a  jndg~ 
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meni,  and  too  nice  a  sense  of  honor,  not  to  perceive  how  mutfi 
more  justly  they  belong  to  the  mother  of  your  daughter — the 
mother  of  her  zcho  is  destined,  I  trust  at  a  very  distarit  period^ 
to  reign  over  the  British  empire.     It  may  be  known  to  your 
Royal  Highness,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  your  royal  authority,   I  purposely  refrained  from 
making  any  representations  which  might  then  augment  the* 
painful  difficulties  of  your  exalted  station  ;  at  the  expiration 
of  the  restrictions  I  still  mas  inclined   to   delay  taking  this 
■itep,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  owe  the  redress  I  sought  to  your 
gracious  and  unsolicited  condescension.     We  enter  at  once 
mto  this  unhappy  lady's  cheering  solace;  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  to  what  a 
slender  thread  hope  will  cling  itself.  Where  a  lingering 
wish  remains  it  is  fearful  to  provoke  irrevocable  dis* 
pleasure,  and  surely  it  is  not   unnatural  in  a  wife  and 
mother  to  feed  the  hope  that  the  day  will  come   when 
she  shall  be  united  to  her  husband,  and  be  the  mother  to 
her  daughter  ;  "but  when  that  hope  departs*  when  intreaty 
has  failed,  and  endurance  still  left  her  far  from  the  haven 
of  her  prospects,  in  the  bitterness  6£  grief  will  she   not 
deplore  and  seek  to  vindicate  her  honor.  How  eloquently 
does  the  letter  proceed^-/  have  waited  in  the  fond  indulgence, 
of  this  expectation,  until  to  my  inexpressible  mortification  I 
tind  that  my  uuwillingness  to  complain  has  only  produced 
fresh  ^rounds  of  complaint ;  and  I  am  at  length  compelled 
"either  to  abandon  all  regard  for  the  two  dearest  objects 
which  I  possess  on  earth,  mine  own  honor  and  tny  beloved 
child,  or  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  your  Royal  Highness 
the  natural  protector  of  both.    Whoever  was  the  writer  he 
knew  how  to  depict  the  meek  complaining  feeling  of 
sufferings,  and  to  mildly  express    the  painful  alternative 
xo   which  the  Princess  has  been  driven.    Who  shall  say, 
that  the  Regent  is  not  the  natural  protector  of  his  wife 
and  child,  and  equally  of  their  honor? — why  should  that 
mysterious  silence  be  preserved,  which  has  given  an  edge 
to' calumny  and  circulated  doubt  ?   If  she  is  guilty,  bring 
forward  at  once  the  evidence  that  is  to  criminate^-am* 
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pronounce  her  so — the  country  demands  it,  and  it  is  im-r 
perative  on  the  honor  of  the  prince  himself.  If  she  is  in- 
nocent free  her  from  aspersion — circumstances  of  a  nature 
which  the  public  have  nothing  to  do  with,  may  operate 
against  their  living  together ;  but  they  cannot  operate 
against  the  duty  which  a  husband  owes  to  his  wife  and 
self,  to  uphold  her  honor  and  do  her  public  justice.  I  pre- 
sume, Sir,  to  represent  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that  the 
scptration  which  every  succeeding  month  is  making  wider 
of  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  is  equally  injurious  to  my 
character  and  to  her  education.  An  indisputable  truth ;  it  is 
weakening  the  chains  of  affection,  the  bond  of  parental 
and  filial  love  ;  it  is  disjuncting  the  sacred  links  of  nature, 
and  is  a  step  that  eught  never  to  have  been  resorted  to 
unless  indeed  to  hold  up  the  guilty  mother  to  the 
censure  of  an  innocent  child,  to  make  her  tremble  at  her 
steps  and  shun  her  sad  example-  In  point  of  education, 
who  so  fit  to  warm  the  rays  of  genius  into  life  as  the  food, 
the  expecting  mother?  who  to  nurture  the  shoots  of 
reason  and  of  judgment,  and  to  direct  the  studies  she  is 
to  pursue,  the  a,ccomplishmentss  he  is  to  excel  in? — there 
is  a  secret  tie  that  binds  the  infant  to  its  parent,  that 
lures  it  to  her  precept,  to  sever  such  without  an  unan- 
swerable cause,  is  to  impiously  break  through  the  bonds 
of  Heaven,  the  sacred  decree  of  nature.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  deep  wounds  which  so  cruel  an  arrangement  inflicts 
upon  my  feelings,  although  I  would  fain  hope  that  few  per- 
sons will  be  found  of  a  disposition  to  think  lightly  of  these. 
Few,  few  indeed  !  Hear  nature  speak  through  the  organs 
of  the  unlettered  mother— how  wildly  will  she  moan  her 
griefs  cut  to  the  soul,  her  blood  will  mount  to  a  distracted 
brain,  her  sufferings  and  her  sighs  will  appal,  will  terrify. 
To  see  myself  ait  off  from  one  of  the  very  few  domestic  enjoy- 
ments left  me — certainly  the  only  one  upon  which,  1  set  any 
value,  the  society  of  my  child — involves  me  in  such  misery 
as  I  well  know  your  Royal  Highness  could  never  inflict  upot} 
me,  if  you  were  aware  of  its  bitterness.  Unhappy  lady  !  if 
ihese  are  your  feelings,  and  why  should  they  be  doubted  ? 
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you  have  excited  a  commiseration,  and  will  preserve  it 
under  any  circumstances  of  guilt  or  innocence.     Our  in- 
tercourse  has  been  gradually  diminished  *  why  was  it  ever 
suffered !  if  improper  ?  a  single  interview  weekly  seemed  suffi- 
ciently hard  allowance  jor  a  mother's  affections — hard  indeed! 
to  be  so  restrained  !  that  however,  was  reduced  to  our  meeting 
once  a  fortnight ;    and  1  now  learn  that  this  most  rigorous 
interdiction    is   to    he   still   more   rigidly  enforced.       Let 
us   pause    to    ask    what    new    necessity    is    suspected 
to   exist     for     this   refinement     upon    cruelty  ?      Have 
new  circumstances  arisen,  fresh  food  for  obloquy  ?■  The 
daughter  has  lived    with  her    mother  since  the  investi- 
gation, since  her  acquittal  from  those  gross  charges  exhi- 
bited against  her;  and  by  the  king's  authority  exercised 
her  maternal  duties  :  when  the  necessity  arrived  for  them 
to  be  separated  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  royalty,  she  was 
still  permitted  to   see  her  mother,  and  no   restraint  was 
placed  upon  her  affection,  or  inclination  in  that  respect— 
how  is  it?  have  fresh  circumstances  arisen?  Is  the  mother 
less  pure  than  she  was   previous    to  the  regency,  and 
has  she  been  progressively  growing  worse?     Butts  Idle  J 
do  not  venture  to  intrude  my  feelings  as  a  mother  on  your 
Royal  Highness'' s  notice,   I  must  he   allotted  to  say  that  in 
the  eyes  of  an  observing  and  jealous  world  this  separation  of 
a  daughter  from  her  mother  will  only  admit  of  one  construc- 
tion— a  construction  fatal  to  the  mother  $  reputation.     Your 
Royal  Highness  will  also  pardon  me  for  adding,  that  there 
is  no  less  inconsistency  than  injustice  in  this  treatment.     He 
who  dares  advise  your  Royal  Highness  to  overlook  the  evi- 
dence of  my  innocence,  (hear  this,  the  evidence  of  her  inno- 
cence!)   and   disregard  the  sentence  of  complete  acquittal 
which  it  produced— complete  acquittal! — or  is  wicked  and 
false  enough  still  to  whisper  suspicions  in  your   ear,  betrays 
his  duty  to  you,  Sir,  to  your  daughter,  and  to  your  people, 
if  he  counsels  you  to  permit  a  day  to  pass  without  a  further 
investigation  of  my   conduct.     Is   this    less  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  supported  by  that  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal of  which  she  boasts ;  but  she  braves^  she  invites  a 
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still  further  investigation,  and  throws  out  dark  hints 
that  there  are  evil  counsellors  surrounding  the  person  of 
her  royal  husband,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  poison  his 
ear — let  us  hope  this  is  the  case,  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasing 
thought  that  poison  is  poured  into  the  royal  ear,  that  it 
does  not  spring  there. — The  letter  continues — /  know 
that  no  such  calumniator  will  venture  to  recommend  a  mea- 
sure which  must  speedily  end  in  his  utter  confusion. —  Then  let 
me  implore  you  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  without  the  shadow  of  a  charge  against  me,  without 
even  an  accuser — after  an  enquiry  that  led  to  my  ample  vindi- 
cation— yet  treated  as  if  1  were  still  more  culpable,  than  the 
perjuries  of  my  suborned  traducers  represented  me.  Su- 
borned traducers, gracious  Heaven!  can  this  be  possi- 
ble  ?  and  held  up  to  the  zoorld  as  a  mother  who  may  not  en- 
joy the  society  of  her  only  child.  There  is  a  dark  mystery 
somewhere,  which  must  be  brought  to  light,  nay,  though 
the  veil  which  were  thrown  over  it,  were  dark  as  Erebus 
and  thick  as  chaos,  it  must  stand  revealed,  or  a  louder 
feeling  may  be  excited  than  that  of  wonder.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  comes  forth  openly  to  the  world  and 
accuses  some  one  of  suborning  to  perjury,  of  conspiring 
to  traduce  her  fair  fame — does  such  a  wretch  exist? — 
why  is  he  not  hunted  out?  these  are  natural  questions 
which  arise  out  of  her  address !  but  there  is  a  cloud  en- 
circling the  Regent's  honor,  a  film  which  so  obscures  it, 
that  it  will  be  dangerous  the  delay  to  remove  it — this  is  a 
country  where  the  injuries  offered  to  an  interesting  and 
unfortunate  female,  will  not  sink  to  the  grave  unknown 
or  unredressed.  Not  ail  the  prisons  in  the  kingdom  will 
restrain  the  chivalry  of  the  press — if  facts  are  to  be  con* 
cealed,  conjecture  will  he  busy,  reports  calumnious  and 
violent;  and  in  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  it  will 
be  hard  to  escape  the  very  severity  of  animadversion  : 
thus,  then,  who  shall  prescribe  how  far  the  angry  feelings 
of  the  multitude  shall  carry  them? — A  necklace  lost  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons  the  throne  of  France  :  it  was  the 
first  cause — it  occasioned  murmurs,  it  weakened  the  aile- 
vol.  v.  B  B 
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glance  of  the  nation — 1:  ripened  dissention — and  disquie- 
tude increased.     Let   the   investigation  commence  then 
de  novo,   the  princess  demands  it  in  spite  of  newspaper 
threateners ;     she  looks  forward  to  it,  and  the  country 
is  with  her — let  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  be  public 
— public,  as  the  investigation   into  the  conduct    of  the 
Duke    of     York  —  the     whole     afFair,     which     ever 
way  it  turns,  will  be    but   a  nine   days'  wonder  ;   the 
innocent   will   be   freed  from  suspicion,   and  the  truths 
whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  bring  half  so  much  danger 
with  it  as  now  threatening   hangs  over  us   through   the 
obscure  and  dark  tales  which  occupy  the  public  mind. 
The  feelings,  Sir,  which  are  natural  to  my  unexampled  situ- 
ation,  might  justify  me  in  the  gracious  judgment  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  had  1  no  other  motives  for  addressing  you, 
hut  such  as  relate  to  myself     But  1  will  not  disguise  from 
your  Royal  Highness  what  I  cannot  for  a  moment  conceal 
from  myself,  that  the  serious,  and  it  soon  may  be,  the  irre- 
parable injury  which  my  daughter  sustains  from  the  plan  at 
present  pursued,  has  done  more  in  overcoming  my  reluctance 
to  intrude  upon  your  Royal  Highness,  than  any  sufferings  of 
my  own  could  accomplish ,  and  if  for  her  sake  I  presume  to  call 
away  your  Royal  Highness' s  attention  from  the  other  cares 
of  your  exalted  station,  I  feel  confident  I  am  not  claiming 
it  for  a  matter  of  inferior  importance  either  to  yourself  or 
your  people.     The  powers  with  which  the  constitution  of  these 
realms  vests  your  Royal  Highness  in  the  regulation  of  the 
Royal  Family,  I  know  because  I  am  so  advised,  are  ample 
and  unquestionable :  and  these  known  powers  seem  to  have 
excited  all  the  alarm  which  a  fond  mother  could  feel, 
which  has  urged  her  to  meet  the  danger  she  apprehended 
half  way,  and  which,  it  is  evident,  has  given  birth  to  the 
present  letter.     Referring  to  this  part  of  the  address  it 
will  be  perceptible  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  writer,  or 
rather  the  presumed  writer,  had   no  confidence  in  her 
royal  husband  ;  that  she  had  no  hopes  in  his  spontaneous 
conduct;  no  hopes  that  her  maternal  feelings  would  be 
respected ;  but  alarmed  lest  she  should  be  wholly  de- 
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barred  the  society  of  her  beloved  child,  she  resorted  to  this 
forlorn  expedient  of  awakening  compassion  for  her  suffer- 
ings. She  continues,  My  appeal,  Sir,  is  made  to  your 
excellent  sense  and  liberality  of  mind  in  the  exercise  of  thosa 
powers  ;  and  Iwillingly  hope,  that  your  own  parental  feel- 
ings will  lead  you  to  excuse  the  anxiety  of  mine  for  impelling 
me  to  represent  the  unhappy  consequences  which  the  present 
system  must  entail  upon  our  beloved  child.  The  causes  and 
effects  are  then  forcibly  stated,  but  we  are  bound  to  con- 
fess we  see  nothing  glaringly  wrong  in  the  system  adopted 
with  the  young  princess,  excepting  that  meditated 
estrangement  of  her  from  her  mother,  wThich,  according 
to  this  address,  occupies  the  Regent's  mind  even  to  ex- 
cl  usion.  Is  it  possible,  Sir,  that  any  one  can  have  attempted 
to  persuade  your  Royal  Highness  that  her  character  will  not 
be  injured  by  the  perpetual  violence  offered  to  her  strongest 
affections — the  studied  care  taken  to  estrange  her  from  my 
society,  and  even  to  interrupt  all  communication  between  us. 
We  know  no  common  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  express 
our  abhorrence  of  such  a  wanton  exercise  of  power,  such 
a  dereliction  of  the  duties  of  a  parent,  such  an  abandon- 
ment of  conjugal  ties.  We  are  premising  the  mother  in- 
nocent of  the  charges  adduced  against  her — she  has  been 
pronounced  so  under  the  commission  opened  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inquiry,  and  it  is  the  wholesome  law  of  this  land 
that  that  acquittal  was  full  and  complete.  Who  then 
shall  dare  to  breathe  insinuation  into  the  royal  ear?  wTho 
to  persuade  ?  We  pronounce  him  a  traitor  of  no  ordinary 
class,  the  very  corruption  of  his  country,  and  the  secret 
enemy  of  the  Prince.  If  any  circumstances  have  since 
transpired  awakening  doubt,  exciting  suspicion,  let  en- 
quiry be  gone  into  ;  substantiate  the  charges,  and  the 
country  will  at  once  decide  that  communication  should 
cease  between  mother  and  daughter — but  the  former  is 
innocent — innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  until  found 
and  pronounced  guilty  by  her  peers.  That  her  love  for  me 
with  whom  by  his  Majesty's  zvise  and  gracious  arrangements 
she  passed  the  years  of  her  infancy  and  childhood,  never  can 
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he  extinguished,  I  well  know, f  and  the  knowledge  of  it  forms 
the  greatest  blessing  of  my  existence.     But  let  me  implore 
your  Royal  Highness   to  reflect  how  inevitably  all  attempts 
to  abate  this  attachment  by  forcibly  separating  us ;  if  they 
succeed,  must  injure  my  child's  principles,  if  they  fail,  must 
destroy  her  happiness.     We  have  already  pointed  out  on 
this  subject  all  that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  express; 
the  effects  of  such  conduct  upon  the  mind  of  the  daugh- 
ter, without  an  imperative  cause  being  assigned,  cannot 
fail  of  being  injurious  to  her  principles,  or  a  source  of 
considerable  unhappiness  to    her  if  she  is  imbued  with 
those  sensitive  feelings  which  a  fond  mother  hails.     The 
plan  of  excluding  my  daughter  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
z& or id  appears  to  my  humble  judgment  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
She  who  is  destined  to  be  the  sovereign  of  this  great  country , 
enjoys  none  of  those  advantages  of  society  which  are  deemed 
necessary  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  mankind  to  persons 
who  have   infinitely  less  occasion   to   learn   that  important 
lesson  ;  and  it  may  so  happen  by  a  chance  which  I  trust  is 
very  remote,  that  she  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  crown  with  an  inexperience  of  the  world  more 
confined  than  that  of  the  most  private  individual.     To  the 
extraordinary  talents  with  which  she  is  blessed,  and  which 
accompany  a  disposition  as  singularly  amiable,  frank,  and 
decided,  1  willingly  trust  much;  but  beyond  a  certain  point 
the  greatest  natural  endowments  cannot  struggle  against  the 
disadvantages  of  circumstance  and  situation.     It  is  my  ear- 
nest prayer  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  her  country's,  that 
your  Royal  Highness   may  be  induced  to  pause  before  this 
point  be  reached.     We  willingly  recognize  maternal  vanity 
as  a  weakness  divested  of  every  error,  and  owing  its  birth 
to  the  tenderest  affection  :  it  is  naturally  the  mother's  wish 
to  see  her  daughter  mixing  in  society,  the  gaze  and  admi- 
ration of  the  multitude;  but  while  we  cannot  condemn 
we  would  expostulate,  and  point  out  to  her,  the  evident 
advantages  the  mind  of  youth  will  derive  by  that  know- 
ledge to  be  attained  by  study,  previous  to,  and  which  lays 
such  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
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manners.  We  are  no  advocates  for  early  introduction  into 
life ;  we  have  seen  too  often  the  melancholy  consequences 
arising  out  of  them,  and  confidently  believe  that  half  the 
vices  which  characterize  the  upper  circles  of  society  owe 
their  birth  to  such  introductions  taking  place  before  the 
mind  is  half  formed,  and  left  to  be  wrecked  upon  the  gild- 
ed bubbles  of  glaring  fashion.  The  Regent  has  mixed  in  no 
ordinary  degree  with  the  world,he  has  drawn  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  we  give  him  credit  for  the  exercise  of  a  correct 
judgment  in  delaying  the  introduction  of  his  daughter  un- 
til the  time  when  her  associations  can  have  no  effect  upon 
her  studies,  and  her  mind  shall  have  become  more  matured. 
Those  who  have  advised  you,  Sir,  to  delay  so  long  the  period 
of  my  daughter  s  commencing  her  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  make  Windsor  her  residence,  appear 
not  to  have  regarded  the  interruptions  to  her  education  which 
this  arrangement  oocasions,  both  by  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  attendance  of  proper  teacher  st  and  the  time  unavoida- 
bly consumed  in  the  frequent  j  our  nies  to  town,  which  she  must 
make,  unless  she  is  to  be  secluded  from  all  intercourse  even 
zvith  your  Royal  Highness,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily.    We  have  not  the  same  views  of  the  question,  but 
see  in  the  remark  a  trembling  fear,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  of  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  and  of  her  known 
dislike  to  the  unfortunate  writer.     To  the  same  unfortunate 
counsels  I  ascribe  a  circumstance  in  every  way  so  distressing 
both  to  my  parental  and  religious  feelings,  that  my  daughter  has 
never  yet  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  confirmation,  although  above  a 
year  older  than  the  age  at  which  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family  have  partaken  of  that  solemnity.    May  I  ear- 
nestly conjure  you,   Sir,  to  hear  my  entreaties  upon  this  se- 
rious matter,  even  if  you  should  listen  to  other  advisers  on 
things  of  less  near  concernment  to  the  welfare  of  our  child. 
We  must  allow  some  apology  for  religious  alarms,  at  the 
same  time  that    we   clearly    see  nothing  in  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  not  having  been  yetconfirmed,to  excite  fear  or 
apprehension,  and  we  believe  the  writer  incorrect   in  the 
statement  of  the   Royal  Family.     The  pain  with  which  I 
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have  at  length  formed  the  resolution  of  addressing  myself  to 
your  Royal  Highness,  is  such  as  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  express ;  if  1  could  adequately  describe  it  you  might  be 
enabled.  Sir,  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  motives  which 
have  made  me  submit  to  it.  They  are  the  most  powerful 
feelings  of  affection,  and  the  deepest  impressions  of  duty 
towards  your  Royal  Highness,  my  beloved  child,  and  the 
country,  which  I  devoutly  hope  she  may  be  preserved  to 
govern,  and  to  shew  by  a  new  example  the  liberal  affection 
of  a  free  and  generous  people, to  a  virtuous  and  constitutional 
monarch.  I  am.  Sir,  with  profound  respect,  and  an  attach- 
ment  which  nothing  can  alter , 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 

Most  devoted  and  most  affectionate 
Consort,  Cousin,  and  Subject, 
(Signed)  Caroline  Louisa. 

Montague  House,  Jan.  14th,  1815. 

This  letter,  which  has  excited  such  deep  sensations  in 
the  breast  of  the  public,  will  be  long  remembered;  it 
will  live  on  record  as  the  final  exculpation  of  the  fair 
writer  from  imputed  guilt,  until  those  whose  business  it 
is,  and  on  whom  suspicion  hangs,  come  forward  and  vin- 
dicate themselves — A  lively  interest  has  been  excited  in 
favor  of  the  young  princess  for  her  steady  attachment  to 
her  mother  under  all  her  sufferings ;  she  has  risen 
in  public  estimation  :  this  glowing  instance  of  filial 
love,  nurtured  under  restraints,  and  thriving  beneath 
the  cold  gloom  of  jealousy,  and  dissatisfied  and  unwearied 
attempts  at  frosting  it;  has  done  more  in  securing  for 
her  the  estimation  of  her  future  subjects  than  all  the  ac- 
complishments she  can  be  possessed  of,  or  brilliant  genius 
with  which  she  may  be  endowed.  We  shall  not  descend 
upon  a  par  with  those  miserable  hirelings  who  are  paid 
for  threatening  ! — The  letter,  the  letter,  is  our  reply— it 
boldly  challenges  enquiry — it  meets  investigation,  and 
calmly  accuses  some  one  of  SUBORNING  TO  PER- 
JURY. 

Thanks  to  our  forefathers,  arbitrary  governments  have 
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ceased  in  this  country,  and  it  will  be  attended  with  the 
extreme  of  danger  to  attempt  to  re-establish  them. 

To  those  who  ask  why  this  letter  was  laid  before  the 
public,  let  it  be  answered — it  was  twice  forwarded  to  the 
Regent,  and  twice  returned  unopened  !  it  was  a  third  time 
presented,  and  a  gracious  reply  was   given — her  husband 
has    nothing   to  communicate  to  her   in  rriply  ! !  / — What 
ought  to  have  been  the  next  step  of  a  woman  scorned,  of 
a  guiltless  woman  labouring  under  all  the  pains  and  pe- 
nalties which    her   enemies  could  devise — acquitted  of 
crime,  yet  punished,  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  worst  of  all,  in  the  eyes  of  her  child — she  sues  to  her 
husband,   her  natural    protector— she  implores  redress, 
but  is  repulsed  in  silence — she  sues — she   throws  herself 
at  his  feet,  in  the  language  of  her  letter— BUT  IN  VAIN", 
HER  HUSBAND  IS  NOT  MOVED  BY  HER  PRAY- 
ERS!!!—goaded   and  heart-broken — disappointed  there, 
where  she  had  the  most  right  to   hope  and  to   look  for 
justice,  she  throws  herself  now  upon  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  Englishmen,  and  they  will  listen  to  her  wrongs! ! ! 
She  is  a  foreigner,  but  recently   domiciliated  among  us, 
and  as  such  is  entitled  to  that  hospitable  attention  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  our  country :  we   should   be  slow 
to  judge,  but  let  us  examine  into  the  case  of  this  unhappy 
female  ;  at  least,  as  much  as  has  been  permitted  to  come 
before  us,  and  putting  her  letter  out  of  consideration,  we 
should  be  bound,  in  the  fairness  of  our  character,  to  acquit 
her  of  criminality.     With    the  following  questions,    we 
shall  conclude   our  remarks,  and  challenging   contradic- 
tion, shall  confidently  pronounce  her  AN  INNOCENT, 
BUT  MUCH  ABUSED  WOMAN. 

1.  Have  not  the  present  ministers  surrounding  the 
person  of  the  Regent,  set  their  names  to  a  document 
purporting  to  be  a  minute  of  council,  and  which  attests 
her  FULL  and  HONORABLE  acquittal  ? 

2.  Did  not  these  very  men,  who  were  commissioners 
under  a  commission  issued  and  directed  by  the  king,  sug- 
gest in  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  informing  him  of  her 
honorable  acquittal,  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ORDER- 
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ING  A  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION  AGAINST  THE 
ACCUSERS  OF  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  THEY 
THE  COMMISSIONERS  BEING  CONVINCED 
THAT  THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  HER  WERE 
UNFOUNDED,  AND  ORIGINATED  SOLELY  IN 
MALICIOUS  OR  MALIGNANT  MOTIVES? 

3.  Did  not  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  the  assistance  of 
the  late  Mr.  Perceval  prepare  for  publication  all  the 
proceedings  against  her  in  order  to  render  her  own  vin- 
dication more  complete,  more  public  ? 

4.  Was  not  the  intended  publication,  "  The  Book," 
after  the  dispersion  of  a  few  copies,  stopped  by  autho- 
rity ! ! !  and  were  not  the  copies  so  dispersed  bought  up 
out  of  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  obtained  them,  AT 
IMMENSE  PRICES  BY  THE  AGENTS  OF  CARL- 
TON HOUSE ! ! ! 

5.  Is  it  not  a  natural  inference,  that  if  immense  prices 
were  given  for  the  suppression  of  this  celebrated  "Book," 
which  was  a  complete  vindication  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  that  it  must  have  contained  matter  not  creditable 
to  Carlton  House  politics,  and  that  its  suppression  wasin- 
dispensible? 
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MEMOIRS   of    the    EARL    of    K- 


The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  not  charac- 
terized by  any  peculiar  trait,  stamping  him  a  fashionable 
novelty  :  he  is  made  up  of  the  usual  ingredients  and  in  the 
usual  proportions ;  and  perhaps  had  he  been  cast  in  a 
humbler  spheTe,  might  have  moved  through  all  the 
complex  changes  of  this  sublunary  life,  an  honest  plod- 
ding member !  What  a  pity  then  an  honest  man  should 
be  spoiled  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  character  of  an 
honorable  lord!  But  so  it  is,  and  many  instances  are  fur- 
nished of  human  nature's  being  distorted,  and  tortured 
from  its  bent  and  bearing,  similar  to  the  one  before  us. 

Whatever  advances  art  may   make   in    human   im- 
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pvovement,  nature  is  not  willing  to,  and  seldom  gives  up 
her  empire  ;  she  fixes  her  strong  lineaments  in  the  coun- 
tenance, in  the  brain,  in  the  person  or  the  thing,  and 
fastens  there  so  strongly,  it  is  not  easy  to  dispossess  her : 
thus  you  may  make  a  lord,  but  if  nature  lends  not  her  hand 
it  will  be  difficult,  indeed  impossible  to  make  him  a  gen- 
tleman', it  is  not  in  art  to  accomplish  it.  Some  are  so 
born,  so  gaited  with  the  clownish  look  and  accent,  the 
graceless  listlessness  and  hindish  lounge  of  obscure  life, 
that  every  attempt  to  model  them  into  better  form,  is 
but  attended  with  discomfiture,  and  pain  and  suffering  to 

the  patient:  of  this  class  is  the  Earl  of  K ,  although 

the  son  and  hei*<of  a  peerage,  his  youth  gave  promise  of 
no  higher  mental  claims  to  rank  or  situation,  than  that 
of  making  a  good  farmer  or  respectable  tradesman;  and 
had  his  education  been  limited  to  his  capacity,  and  his 
veins" gone  no  higher,  we  might  probably  have  heard  of 
him  voting  a  no  popery  address,  contracting  for  biscuits, 
or  opposing  the  election  of  a  popular  member  ;  but  as  it 
is,  it  becomes  our  painful  task  to  record  him  as  a  man  of 
fashion,  that  is  to  say  a  man  who  rides  the  best  horses,, 
keeps  a  good  stud,  a  comfortable  house  and  mistress,  who 
lives  beyond  his  income,  who  never  pays  his  debts,  but 
when  coerced  by  the  needy  creditor,  who  frequents  the 
gaming-table,  and  who  can  boast  of  having  debauched 
and  driven  more  girls  upon  the  town  than  any  other  com- 
petitor oil  the  list  of  fashionable  notoriety.  Well,  it  is 
our  duty,  and  we  will  comply  with  it.  Vice  stalks 
abroad  with  fancy's  gayest  plumes  and  leering  look.,  virtue 
is  endangered  by  her  smiles,  morality  fades  at  her  rapid 
advance :  let  us  unmask  her  before  the  unwary ;  let  us 
hold  her  up  to  merited  scorn  and  just  aversion,  that 
fathers  who  have  children  may  not  blush  for  the  time, 
and  with  sorrow  marked,  and  anxious  eye  tremble  for 
their  offspring.  * 

Why  should  not  men  who  roam  indecorously  without 
the  pales  of  virtue,  who  publicly  wanton  in  all  the  ob- 
scenities of  vice,  be  held  up  to  public  reprobation,  as  the 
poor  felon  who  surrenders  his  life  to  the  aggrieved  laws 

vol.  v.  c  e 
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not  for  the  crime  committed,  but  to  prevent  its  being  com- 
mitted in  future? — why  should  not  they  be  held  up,  those 
fashionable  locusts,  who  banquet  upon  vice,  as  fit  objects 
for  a  community's  detestation,  and  as  warning  to  the  ris- 
ing youth,  to  lure  them  back   to  virtuous  pursuits  and 

honorable  pleasures  ?     The  youth  of  the  Earl  of  K 

was  not  distinguished  by  any  acts  deserving  of  censure, 
or  any  meriting  the  panegyric  of  praise  :  if  his  society 
was  not  particularly  courted  by  his  schoolmates,  it  was 
not  shunned,  and  he  glided  through  his  studies  without 
being  much  benefited  by  the  application  he  had  bestowed 
on  them,  or  gaining  the  credit  of  possessing  a  common 
portion  of  talent ;  but  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Earl  of who  looked  forward  soon  to  en- 
joy the  title.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  we  find  him  pos- 
sessing a  commission  in  the  army,  and  residing  in  Ireland^ 
in  the  favoured  isle  that  gave  him  birth,  and  surrounded 
by  the  estates  he  looked  forward  to  enjoy — we  find  him 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Dublin,  lounging  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  fashionable  hours,  and  banquetting  in  all 
the  vices  of  that  luxurious  city,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness,  occasionally  resorting  to  the  great  metropolis, 
London,  and  progressively  making  advances  in  fashion- 
able pursuits,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  father,  and 
the  more  orderly  members  of  his  family  ;  but  the  time 
was  not  arrived  when  the  title  of  Earl  was  to  open  a 
wider  field  to  his  pleasures,  or  to  present  a  surer  shield 
to  shelter  him  from  the  scrutinizing  animadversions  of  the 
vulgar ;  the  star  of  nobility  dwelt  tut  an  oblique  ray  upon 
hirn — it  was  the  full  blaze  that  was  to  call  him  into  no-' 
toriety,  that  was  to  give  to  his  pleasures  their  proper  cha- 
racteristic, and  lull  the  loud  voice  of  censure  to  repose. 
The  first  incident  of  any  moment  we  find  the  memoirs  of 
our  hero  arose  out  of  a  friendship  subsisting  between  him 

and  Captain  F ,  or  at  least   a  nominal   friendship ; 

they  were  relatives,  and  it  was  convenient  to  the  Cap- 
tain to  be  seen  lolling  upon  the  arm  of  the  young  heir. 
This  intimacy  obtained  for  him  a  knife  and  fork  at  the 
family  table,  and  a  bed  when  he  thought  proper  to  accept 
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it.  Captain  F-— —  was  reckoned  tolerably  handsome, 
and  had  been  successful  in  many  gallantries,  which  gained 
a  name  for  him  among  the  vicious,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  society  of  the  scrupulously  virtuous:  however  he 
was  married,  and  it  was  presumed  that  that  solemn  con- 
tract, which  bound  him  to  an  amiable  and  lovely  woman, 
would  operate  to  the  amendment  of  his  habits,  and  tend 
to  domesticate  and  estrange  him  from  the  wild  visions  of 

unprincipled  pleasures  ;   but  not  so — F who  knew  no 

enjoyment  but  in  variety,  who  wooed  not  the  same  form 
for  a  week  together,  was  soon  sated  with  the  beauties  of 
a  tender  and  affectionate  wife,  whose  virtues    were  not 
congenial  with  his  roving  wishes  ;  he  neglected  her  for 
the  arms  of  ready  wantons,  whose  lascivious  wiles  were 
necessary  to  stimulate  his  debauched  appetite.  At  length 
his  regiment  being  ordered  to  Ireland,  he  furnished  a  fa- 
vourable pretext  for  leaving  his  wife  behind,  and  followed 
it,  where  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
mily of  K ,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  our  hero,  he  con- 
trived to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
sister,  and   it  is   said  stigmatized  the   character  of  his 
virtuous  amiable  wife,  declaring  that  he  was  not  married 
to  her— suffice  it  that  by  the  most  subtle  insinuations 
and  the  coldest  devices  of  ingenious  contrivance,  protes- 
tations, &c.  &c. :  he  too  far  succeeded  with  the  unhappy 
girl,  and  she  became  his  ruined  dupe  ;  the  daughter  was 
debauched  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  her  father,  that 
roof  which  had  given  asylum  to  the  deceiver. — If  in  the 
catalogue  of  wrongs  there  is  one   greater  than  another, 
it  surely   is  that  of  seduction  under  the  circumstances 
which  attended  this  affair;  or  in  the  number  of  vices  of 
which  the  human   heart  is  capable,  if  there  is  one  for 
which,  even  death   cannot  atone,   it  surely  is  that  of  a 
married  man  seducing  the  sister  of  his  friend,  the  daughter 
of  his  host,  and  perpetrating  the  crime  under  the  hospita- 
ble roof  which  had  opened  its  doors  to  recieve  him,  and 
which  had  introduced  him  into  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
family.     Captain  F— ,  after  the  accomplishment  of  his 
unprincipled  object^  thought  it.  desirable  to  change  hi§ 
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abode,  and  accordingly  took  apartments  in  one  of  th$ 
principal  streets  of  Dublin  ;  still  continuing  his  intimacy 
with  the  family,  and  it  is  suspected  his  connection  with 
his  victim.  At  length  the  protuberant  appearance  of  the 
lady  excited  a  few  alarms  in  his  callous  bosom,  discovery 
trod  upon  his  heel,  and  disgrace  and  danger  threatened 

him  alarmingly.     F was  no  coward,  if  his  notoriety 

as  a  duellist,  and  his  readiness  to  accept  a  challenge,  are 
circumstances  to  be  considered  as  evincing  bravery  ;  but 
this  was  an  affair  of  no  ordinary  delinquency,  there  was 
no  apology  could  be  offered  in  mitigation  of  its  guilt,  it 
threatened  to  close  the  door  of  society  against  him,  for  It 
was  an  act  at  which  even  guilt  blushed.  At  length  the 
parent,  by  the  accident  of  finding  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  fallen  girl  to  her  seducer,  precipitated  him  at  once 
into  the  knowledge  of  her  ruin,  and  into  the  very  depths 
of  madness,  grief  and  despair — his  old  heart  was  wrung 
with  affliction,  and  roused  to  revenge,  attended  by  our 
hero,  he  rushed  to  the  lodgings  of  the  captain — and  in, 
the  confusion — the  struggle — the  conflict  of  that  mo- 
ment— the  captain  was  shot  at  his  breakfast. 

A  trial  took  place  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  but  the 
father  and  son  were  both  acquitted;  and  it  is  not  our 
business  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case-— if  the 
pistol  was  discharged  by  the  hand  of  the  father,  who 
-hall  say — -why  did  you  do  it?  or  doubt  its  justice— the 
enormity  of  the  crime  demanded  no  milder  retribution, 
and  was  it  oftener  thus  visited,  the  remedy  would  rout 
out  the  evil ;  but  if  the  son  pulled  the  trigger  and  took  away 
the  life  of  a  man  for  the  seduction  of  a  sister,  we  could 
notbut  erclahn  with  the  scripture— -let  him  that  is  guiltless 
cast  the  first  stone,  for  he  violates  the  law  of  God  and  man, 
who  guilty  of  the  same  enormity,  visits  it  upon  another's 
head  with  punishment  so  severe,  though  merited  so 
summary. 
.    But  to  return  more  immediately  to  the  subject  of  our 

memoirs.     Let  us  view  him  as  the  Earl  of  K ;  lefc. 

us  view  him  supporting  those  honours  which  by  the 
death  of  his  father  devolved  upon  hini*  and  employing 
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that  splendid  fortune  which,  unincumbered,  he  inherited. 
The  anecdotes  of  his  early  life  are  neither  characterised 
by  spirit,  novelty,  or  interest ;  there  is  not  one  would 
furnish  subject  matter  for  three  lines,  or  would  keep  the 
reader  awake  over  a  pinch  of  snuff— they  are  dull  and 
uninteresting,  the  ver}'  slovenries  of  debauchery  and  fa- 
shionable vapidity.  A  story  is  related  of  Lord  K— — 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  wherein  he  discovered  an  intre- 
pidity and  a  foresight  not  natural  to  an  Irishman, but  per- 
fectly consonant  with  Hudibrastic  rules— he  was  an  of- 
ficer of  spirit,  and  talked  highly  before  those  unhappy  re- 
bels whose  evil  chance  it  was  to  fall  into  his  hands — he 
shewed  no  mercy  in  visiting  the  crime  of  rebellion  with 
its  merited  punishment-«.martial  law  in  his  hands  paid 
with  the  penally  of  blood  the  horrid  crime  of  a  people's 
fighting  for  their  freedom  !  !  !    On  the  taking  of  a  rebel's 

camp,  Captain  H ,  a  known  loyal   and  meritorious 

officer,  was  captured  in  the  rebel's  uniform — this  was  a 
moment  of  triumph  to  Lord  K >  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  off  to  advantage;  and  the  suspicions 
which  at  that  moment  attached  themselves  to  the  Captain., 
weighing  in  the  scale  against  him,  gave  a  temporary  influ- 
ence to  the  beam  in  favour  of  the  former ;  but  the  verdict 
of  a  court-martial  acquitted  the  Captain  of  all  the  charges 
of  rebellion.  Evidence  the  most  unequivocal,  declared  that 
he  had  been  surprized  and  forced  into  the  rebel  service, 
and  he  was  restored  to  the  confidence  and  the  social  cir- 
cle of  his  brother  officers  with  undiminished  lustre ;  but 
Lord  K — —  had  made  one  or  two  boasts,  one  or  two 
private  charges  which  he  could  not  conveniently  retract, 
and  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  substantiate- 
thus  interminable  hostility  commenced,  but  which  for  the 
present,  however,  did  not  break  out  into  open  violence 
Peace  and  good  order  being  restored  in  Ireland,  the 
parliament  removed,  and  ail  the  provisions  of  the  Union, 
being  carried  into  effect,  saving  one,  the  promise  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  of  Catholic  emancipation,  Dublin  no 
longer  exhibited  those  gaieties  for  which  she  had  been 
so  long  celebrated — her  favourite  streets  were  deserted— 
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her  public  walks  were  neglected,  and  grass  grew  between 
the  flags  before  her  parliament-house.  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington,  in  his  History  of  the  Union,  says,  "  going  into 
the  parliament-house,  shortly  after  the  removal  of  the 
senators,  what  was  my  concern  to  find  the  body  of  the 
house  converted  into  a  cattle-stall,  and  the  speaker's 
chair  actually  occupied  by  a  Black  Ram"  The 
Earl  of  K — -  was  among  the  first  of  those  emigrants 
who  sought  the  luxuries  of  London  in  exchange  for  the 
declined  luxuries  of  Dublin — he  became  a  settler  among 
us,  and  has  worked  his  part  in  directing  the  taste  of  the 
town,  acting  upon  a  larger  field,  and  associating  with 
those  whose  principles  assimilated  with  his  own,  he  at 
length  gained  a  notoriety  which  he  had  been  long  pant- 
ing for.  He  is  a  husband,  but  the  lady  of  his  choice 
must  reckon  it  among  her  misfortunes  that  he  is  so.  He 
is  a  father,  but  his  children  know  him  not  by  those  en- 
dearments which  ought  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of 
affection.  It  is  not  the  feelings  of  a  father,  or  the  bond 
of  matrimony,  can  stay  him  in  his  rapid  approaches  to- 
wards fifty  from  seduction,  or  he  would  recently  have 
shewn  more  compunction  in  inveigling  the  niece  of  a 
milliner  resident  in  Albemarie-street,  from  her  home,  and 
transporting  her  to  Uisharamin  — - — — .  What!  is  the 
blood  uncooled  at  fifty  ?  Is  it  the  hey-day  of  lascivi- 
ousness  ?  Cannot  he. refrain  from  working  upon  the  weak 
minds  of  uneducated  girls,  dazzling  them  with  his  wealth 
and  rank,  and  sacrificing  them  to  his  lust?  Must  he  seek 
the  girl  of  sixteen  for  his  victim?  Is  the  recollection  of 

Captain  F obliterated  from  his  memory,  and  dares 

he  brave  the  punishment  he  assisted,  or  was  present  at  in- 
flicting. The  celebrated  Mrs.  C — rn — lie  was  some  time 
his  avowed  mistress,  and  he  had  the  credit  of  squander- 
ing four  thousand  a  year  upon  her — if,  indeed,  it  was 
creditable  to  him  to  neglect  his  family,  exhaust  his  sub- 
stance, and  rob  his  children.  This  saleable  lady,  whose 
charms  were  ever  offered  to  the  highest  purchaser,  it 
appears  did  not  limit  her  favours  to  her  noble  keeper, 
but  participated  them  with  a  few  of  his  Lerdship's  healthy 
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tradesmen,  particularly  his  fishmonger,  his  butcher,  and 
her  own  shoemaker  ! !  !  At  length,  sated  with  her  sim- 
pering, fatigued  by  the  continued  demands  made  upon 
hispurse,and  perplexed  with  a  few  jealous  apprehensions, 
he  resigned  his  prize,  and  sought  in  the  novelty  of  conti- 
nued change,  to  stimulate  flagging  debilitated  passion,  as 
drunkards  fly  to  the  bottle  to  correct  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication. We  shall  take  leave  of  his  lordship  by  nar- 
rating the  last  anecdote  of  interest  in  his  biography,  and 
which  consigned  him  to  the  shades  of  fashionable  ob- 
scurity.— Having  in  a  variety  of  quarters  dwelt  with  ra- 
ther too   much  freedom  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 

Captain  H ,  the   latter,  in  a  gentlemanly  manner, 

demanded  satisfaction  for  the  abuse.  Now  it  appears 
that  his  lordship  was  by  no  means  wearied  with  the 
vortex  of  pleasures  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  al- 
though in  any  other  sense  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
meeting,  yet  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  comply 
with  the  request.  His  rank,  honours,  and  fortune,  were 
too  much  to  risk  on  a  personal  encounter  with  a  rebel, 

and  he  declined.     Captain  H threatened  to  post  him 

as  a  poltroon  and  a  coward  ;  but  Lord  K was  im- 
movable; he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  his  prudence  dictated  him  to  adopt, 
and  he  remained  inflexible. 

We  did  hear  of  a  very  severe  horsewhipping  which  a 
certain  peer  endured  at  the  hands  of  a  military  gentle- 
man, and  which  horsewhipping  took  place  in  Baker- 
street  North,  in  the  public  street  at  mid-day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  lady  ;  but  we  should  suppose  such  a  report 
must  have  been  totally  without  foundation,  mischiev- 
ously circulated  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  speculation; 
however,  we  know  not  what  connection  it  can  possibly 
have  with  the  present  memoirs,  so  we  dismiss  it,  and  his 
lordship  together. 
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The  PRINCE  and  the  ACTRESS. 

In  tlie  early  numbers  of  the  Scourge,  we  took  oc- 
casion to  descant  with  appropriate  severity  on  the  hardy 
and  profligate  obtrusion  of  the  illegitimate  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  into  the  society  of  legitimate  lank  and 
exalted  virtue.  We  ventured  to  express  our  sorrow, 
that  they  should  be  distinguished  at  every  courtly  exhibi- 
tion or  festivity,  by  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  prince's  con- 
descension ;  and  he  forced  upon  the  notice  and  the  intimacy 
of  those,  who  viewed  their  destitution  of  shame  with 
becoming  abhorrence,  by  the  weight  of  family  patronage 
and  of  princely  favor.  We  pointed  out  the  impropriety 
of  suffering  the  spurious  offspring  of  an  actress  to  rival  and 
outelbow  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, and  the  impolicy  of  accustoming  the  people  of 
England  to  overlook  the  distinction  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  birth,and  to  view  thebastards  of  its  princes, 
on  a  level  with  the  heiress  presumptive  of  the  throne. 

The  sensation  excited  by  the  misfortunes  of  an  elder 
member  of  the  family,  precluded  the  expression  of  the 
popular  sentiment  on  the  misconduct  that  we  thus  en- 
deavoured to  correct;  and  we  might  possible  have  been 
discouraged  into  silence,  on  a  subject  in  which  so  confined 
a  proportion  of  the  public  was  inclined  to  participate, 
had  not  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  Wonder, 
called  forth  the  prowess  of  an  auxiliary  combatant  in 
the  editor  of  the  Times,  In  the  severe  animadversions  of 
that  gentlemen,  as  far  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  Duke, 
we  heartly  concur,  and  feel  excited  by  his  example 
to  dwell  with  a  minuteness  that  could  not  be  expect- 
ed from  a  daily  journalist,  on  the  evil  consequences 
that  must  arise  from  the  public  introduction,  and  the 
courtly  protection  of  the  bye-blows  of  Mrs.  Jordan. 

It  does  not  appear  that  from  the  Prince's  fetes,  or  at 
any  other  entertainments  in  which  the  Regent  by  the 
selection  of  his  company  might  be  supposed  to  indicate 
the  bias  of  his  attachments,  that  the  Fitz-Clarences  are 
less   frequently  admitted,  or  less    courteously  distin- 
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guished,  than  the  legitimate  relatives  or  Bisters  of  the 
princely  host.  The  — =— s  of  an  actress,  it  appears,  are 
received  with  the  same  attention  as  the  sons  and  daugh-? 
ters  of  our  sovereign  ;  the  offspring  of  honourable  wed-? 
lock  are  eclipsed  and  rivalled  by  the  issue  of  "  misfor-* 
fortune;"  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  bishops  and 
our  statesmen  condemned  to  bow  at  a  respectful  dis-> 
tance  in  the  circle  of  which  the  leading  ornaments  owe 
their  existence  to  "  frailty  and  error." 

Were  not  compassion  for  the  follies  of  the  great,  and 
a  tender  commiseration  of  their  frailties,  the  present  cha* 
racteristics  of  our  judges  and  our  senators,  we  might  sub^ 
stitute  licentiousness  for  misfortune,  and  open  and  un^ 
restrained  indecency  for  frailty  and  error,  We  might 
then  proceed  to  observe  that  the  preference  we  have  just 
described  robs  the  legitimately  great  of  comparative 
pre-eminence;  that  it  gives  energy  to  vice,  and  sub*? 
dues  the  self-confidence  of  virtue ;  that  it  removes  the 
distinction  of  rank,  and  accustoms  the  court  and  the  pub-? 
lie,  to  contemplate  with  indifference  that  first  great  safe? 
guard  of  every  established  dynasty,  legitimate  descents 
If  the  Princess  Charlotte  be  supported  on  her  right  and. 
her  left  by  the  children  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  what  advantage. 
with  respect  to  character  and  moral  estimation,  has  the 
heiress  presumptive  over  the  spurious  issue  of  her  uncle  ? 
The  pride  of  hereditary  virtue,  and  legitimate  birjth  ;  the 
sense  of  moral  rectitude  and  of  the  social  proprieties  of 
life;  the  ardour  of  virtuous  emulation;  the  modest 
pride  of  virtuous  birth  and  spotless  purity  of  descent  ;the^ 
scrupulosity  of  manners,  and  the  guarded  limitation  of 
domestic  and  public  intercourse ;  all  that  in  former  pe- 
riods ennobled  the  views,  exalted  the  feelings,  and  re- 
fined the  manners  of  a  great  and  virtuous  people,  must 
fade  away  before  the  chilling  influence  of  a  court  in 
which  the  favourite  visitors  are  the  "  unfortunate"  off- 
spring of  criminal  intercourse. 

But,  it  is  exclairned,  would  you    visit  the  sins  of  the, 
parents  on  the  children,  and  debar  the  sons  and  daugV 

vol,  y,  p  n 
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ters  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  from  the  pleasures  of  life 
and  of  society,  because  their  father  may  have  been  in- 
discreet and  their  mother  unfortunate?  We  answer, 
No!  We  would  wish  them  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
and  all  the  felicities  of  life  ;  but  are  not  sure  that  their 
happiness  is  best  secured  by  their  continual  intrusion 
into  circles,  where,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  of  princely 
influence,  and  the  force  of  fashionable  example,  they 
cannot  but  witness  the  occasional  sneer  of  legitimate 
rank,  and  be  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  indelicate  situation.  We  really  think  that  it  would 
be  a  question  of  very  considerable  doubt  with  a  man  of 
rank  and  family,  whether  he  could  accept  a  challenge 
from  Captain  Fitzclarence,  except  in  his  military  capaci- 
ty; and  the  young  ladies  must  be  aware  that  indulgent 
courtesy  alone  would  save  them  from  the  lowest  place  at 
a  country  assembly.  The  modest  and  honourable  exer- 
cise of  their  profession  on  the  part  of  the  sons,  and  the 
becoming  seclusion  from  the  gaze  of  multitudes  in  the 
retirement  of  a  social  circle,  whom  their  virtues,  and 
the  influence  of  moderate  fortune  might  attach  to  their 
persons  and  their  interests,  would  be  the  best  security  for 
their  future  happiness,  and  the  best  atonement  for  pa- 
rental indiscretion.  In  the  revolutions  of  courts,  the  time 
may  come  when  their  presence  will  be  discountenanced 
and  their  consanguinity  forgotten*  against  the  miseries 
of  vain  ambition,  and  the  lingering  regret  that  succeeds 
to  disappointed  expectation,  it  is  now  their  duty  and 
their  interest  to  provide,  by  the  cultivation  of  those  man- 
ners and  impressions  that  may  cheer  and  adorn  the  many 
years  of  obscurity  that  inevitably  await  them.  The 
time  that  is  now  devoted  to  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  balls 
and  banquets,  is  not  merely  the  source  of  future  misery, 
but  induces  the  neglect  of  present  opportunities. 

The  intrigues  aud  debaucheries  of  the  illegitimate  de- 
scendants of  the  throne,  have  in  all  ages  and  empires 
been  the  prominent  sources  of  intestine  commotion  ;  and 
though  the  constitution  of  England  counteracts  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  full  effect  of  courtly  intrigue,  itw 
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still  a  question  of  serious  consideration  to  the  law- 
ful sons  and  relatives  of  the  sovereign,  whether  by  en- 
couraging the  familiarities  of  the  young  Fitz-Clarences 
with  the  various  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  with 
the  nobility,  they  are  promoting  their  future  dignity  and 
tranquillity.  Against  the  moral  conduct  or  character 
indeed  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  nothing  has  been 
said ;  but  by  countenancing  their  public  appearance, 
the  court  enlarges  the  circle  of  its  own  responsibility; 
and  the  possible  errors  and  indiscretions \  of  the  children 
of  Mrs.  Jordan,  may  hereafter  become  the  theme  of  re- 
proach or  ridicule,  against  the  sovereign  and  his  imme- 
diate relatives. 

There  is  another  question  relating  to  this  subject  that 
involves  in  its  solution  the  most  serious  consequences  to 
the  nation  at  large.  After  the  death  of  their  parents  in 
what  manner  are  the  offspring  of  their  illicit  intercourse 
to  be  provided  for  ?  The  revenue  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence ceases  with  his  life  :  it  is  well  known  that  he  has 
lived  to  the  full  extent  of  his  income  ;  Mrs.  Jordan  is 
compelled  in  the  decline  of  life  to  have  recourse  to  her 
original  profession  for  subsistence ;  and  where  are  the 
high  bred  sons  and  daughters  of  royalty,  accustomed  to 
all  the  splendour  of  dress,  and  to  all  the  indulgences  of 
princely  luxury,  to  obtain  the  means  of  adequate  sup- 
port? If  it  be  possible  that  the  sons  should  be  content 
with  the  earnings  of  their  profession,  what  means  are  to 
be  adopted  as  a  provision  for  the  daughters?  A  trifling 
income,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  not  serve  them  ; 
and  what  will  be  the  probable  result  of  royal  ideas,  re- 
fined manners,  and  indigent  resources  ?  It  cannot  sureiy 
be  expected  that  any  individual  would  insult  his  sove- 
reign or  the  country,  by  proposing  in  the  council  or  the 
senate,  that  they  should  be  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  and  on  what  personal  friend  can  they  rely  ? 

In  other  countries  where  corruption  and  intrigue  are 
unfortunately  prevalent,  the  usual  mode  of  providing  for 
the  female  offspring  of  courtly  indiscretion  is  by  marrying 
them  to  the  younger  sons  of  reduced  but  noble  families, 
^and  conferring  upon  their  husbands  the  most  lucrative 
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situations  in  the  church,  the  army,  or  the  shite.     WS 
may  learn  from  the  British  peerage  that  even  in  England 
bastardy  has  been  enriched  and  ennobled^  and  many  of  the 
great  and  noble  persons  by  whom  "the  Fitz-Clarences  are 
received  with  such  distinguished   condescension   reflect 
iio  doubt,  in  the   genuine  spirit  of  philosophy,  on  the 
baseness  of  their  own  descent.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  instance,  neither  the  policy  of  a  Louis 
the  Fifteenth^  nor  the  caprice   of   a  Charles  the  Second, 
will  be  pursued  or  imitated  ;  but  that  the  persons  whose 
future  prospects,  and  present  reception  are  the  subjects 
of  the  preceding  animadversions,  will  be  suffered  to  take 
their  chance  among  the  other  bye-blows  of  the  day  i   to 
depend  for  support  on  the  prudence  of  their  parents,  and 
their  own  management  and  fortitude,  and  for  their  dis- 
tinction in  society  on  their  personal  virtues.  P.  P* 


MILLINERS,  NURSES,  and  FIGURANTES, 


Sis, 
The  chastity  and  modesty  of  the'  English  fair  have 
hitherto  been  the  theme  of  admiration   to  strangers,  and 
of  selfrcongratulation  to  ourselves  ;  and  it  is  still  to  be 
hoped  that  notwithstanding  the  comparative  corruption 
of  our  manners,  we  may  yet  dare  to  challenge  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  nations  that  surround  usi     The  middle  classes" 
of  society;  the  wives  and  daughters  of  professional  men; 
the   families    of  individuals  of  respectable  connections 
but  moderate  income ;  and  the  fair  inhabitants   of  our 
provinces,  who  pass  their  lives  in  a  security  unknown  to 
the  vitiated  society  of  the  metropolis,  are  yet  so  far  re* 
moved  from  the  approaches  of  corruption,  as  to  render 
the  occasional  examples  of  their  frailty  the  sources  of  in- 
dividual grief  rather  than  of  general   alarm.     But   there 
are,,  in  this  extensive  and  inhospitable  capital,  a  numerous 
class  of  females,  who,  with  attractive  manners,  a  decent 
education,   and  respectable,  but  reduced  relatives;    can 
merely  preserve  themselves  from  absolute  indigence  by  re-* 
sorting  to  some  honest,but  laborious  occu  pation  for  support* 
Of  these>  the  greater  number  have  recourse  to  the  needle t 
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&  considerable  proportion  obtain  situations  in  the  fami- 
lies of  our  nobility,  as  nursery-maids;  and  a  few,  who" 
find  themselves  unequal  to  any  other  department  of  dra- 
matic exertional'  who  are  sent  into  the  world  beneath  the 
auspices  of  their  parents,  become,  after  a  long  preliminary 
probation,  columbines  and  figurantes.  On  the  condition 
of  all  these  classes,  Mr.  Editor,  and  on  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed  by  the  treachery  of  their  own 
sex,  or  the  wickedness  of  others,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  indulging  in  a  few  hasty,  but,  I  trust,  not  inaccurate 
♦  or  useless  observations* 

Till  the  ingenuity  of  a  discarded   servant   established 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  those  receptacles 
of  vice  and  those  media  of  intrigue,  the  Register  Offices, 
a  young  woman  of  reduced   circumstances   but  honest 
friends,  might   have  attained  a   safe   asylum    from    the 
storms  of  life  in  the  service  of  our  genuine  nobility,  or  in 
respectable  and  domestic  families  of  fortune.     Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  public  register  offices,  as  they   are   now 
established,  at  all  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  licentious 
intrigue.     But  you  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  near 
every  square  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ,   there  are  pri- 
vate register  offices,   conducted  by  discarded  housekeep* 
ersand  superannuated  mistresses,  where   profligacy  may 
obtain  the  intelligence   requisite  to   its  designs,  and  the 
unlucky  female  who  has  committed  &  faux  pas  may  either 
be  ushered  with  a  character  into  a  respectable  family,  or 
into  the  mansion  of  some  nobleman,  whose  son  is  rich, 
handsome  and  amorous. 

The  matrons  who  preside  over  these  houses  of  intelli- 
gence have  a  variety  of  objects  in  view,  all  of  which  they 
have  pursued  for  many  years,   to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  their  customers.     The  first  of  these  is  to  inform  any 
young  lord  or  gentleman  of  fortune  what  young  creatures 
are  out  of  place  and  in  distress,  or   wish  to  change  their 
present  situation.     The  second,  to  secure  the  reception  of 
any  young  woman  into  a  family  with  the  juvenile  branch 
or  branches  of  which  they  have  previously  established   a 
good  understanding,  in  which  it  is   likely   that  the    son 
may  be  seduced>  or  where  he  has  already  stipulated  for 
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a"  wench,"  and  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  corrup- 
tion. Young  women  of  virtuous  habits  are  introduced 
into  the  house  of  the  parent,  that  the  son  may  try  his 
seductive  powers:  too  frequently  he  succeeds,  and  de- 
serts the  female  he  has  ruined;  she  herself  has  grown 
wise  by  experience;  applies  to  the  office  that  first  be- 
trayed her  into  the  arms  of  vice,  and  is  introduced 
to  a  situation,  where  she,  in  her  turn,  may  exercise 
her  talents  for  blandishment  and  intrigue.  It  is  thus 
that  one  third  of  the  females  who  enter  into  families 
where  the  sons  are  arrived  at  maturity,  are  betrayed 
and  undone,  and  that  many  a  careful  matron  and  virtuous 
maid,  reposes  her  confidence  in  the  chtre  amie  of  a  son  or 
a  brother. 

The  dangerof  contamination  to  a  young  female  engaged 
at  certain  theatres,  as  a  dancer  is  still  less  easily  evaded. 
Girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  alive  to  every  ardent  passion, 
with  minds  unformed,  and  principles  far  from  confirmed, 
are  reduced  to  depend  for  much  of  their  personal  com- 
fort and  professional  success  on  the  degree  of  favor  that 
they  obtain  in  the  eyes  of  the  ballet-master.  To  the  ex- 
citement of  interest,  are  added  all  the  temptations  of  op- 
portunity, and  all  the  preliminaries  of  seduction,  afforded 
by  the  peculiar  licence  allowed  him  in  his  professional 
capacity.  To  mould  the  limbs  of  his  pupil,  to  be  ambi- 
guously free,  so  that  she  half  suspects  his  designs,  yet  dare 
not  resent  them,  are  privileges  that  have  long  been  al- 
lowed to  every  theatrical  dancing-master.  In  our  two 
great  national  theatres,  the  natural  manliness  and  caution 
of  the  English  people  may  have  overcome  the  operation 
of  seductive  opportunity  ;  but  if  I  am  not  grossly  misin- 
formed, there  have  been  dramatic  establishments,  at 
which  either  actual  submission  to  the  lust  of  the  ballet- 
master,  or  a  promise  of  compliance  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  was  an  indispensible  preliminary  to 
a  trial  or  engagement ;  and  it  affords  a  singular  proof  of 
the  chaste  scrupulosity  of  the  attendants  on  the  ballet, 
that  the  stage  was  always  respectably  and  numerously 
occupied ! 

But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  females  endeavour  to 
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obtain  a  scanty  livelihood  as  milliners  or  dress-makers. 
How  difficult  it  must  be  for  a  young  female   of  decent 
education  or  connections,  to  escape  uncontaminated  by 
evil  example,  and  licentious  conversation  in  a  business 
that  admits  in  the  usual  mode   of  conducting  it,  every 
variety  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  it  would  be  needless 
to  explain.     It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  among  the 
great  majority  of  young  women,  who  pursue  the  exercise 
of  this  occupation  in  its  middle  and  lowest  state,  few  can 
boast  of  virtue1  of  thought,  whatever  may  be  their  claims 
to  personal  purity.     Our  streets  indeed,  are  filled  with 
the  refuse  of  the  shops  ;  and  such  are  the  scanty  rewards 
of  female  industry,  that  the  most  assiduous  in  humble 
life,  are  at  last  tempted  to  resort  to  some  other  than  the 
regular  means  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and 
replenishing  their   wardrobe.      The  more   fortunate  of 
that  part  of  the  sex  who  must,  as  they  advance  to  woman- 
hood, obtain  their  subsistence  by  their  own  exertions ; 
those  who  have  friends  or  relatives  able  to  advance  a  pre- 
mium and  secure  them  a  protection  beneath  the  roof  of 
a  mistress,  might  be  expected  to  enjoy  situations  of  less 
temptation  and  more  security  ;  but   lust  and  avarice  lay 
in  wait  even  for  these  innocent  and  unsuspecting  victims. 
Cajoled  by  pretended  milliners  and  dress-makers,  who, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  shop,  or  house,  and 
much  decorum  of  manner,  unite  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  town,  they  are  received  into  the  abode    of  future  in- 
famy, and  introduced  with  a  proper  appearance  of  cere- 
monious propriety  to  the  visitors  of  her   worthy  mis- 
tress.    Among  these  is  a  nobleman,  a  nabob,  or  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  expectations.     If  the  lady  of  the 
house  be  satisfied  that  the  visitor  is  a  man  of  honour,  that 
he  ardently  loves  his  adorable  Fanny,  or  Eliza,  and  that 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  accepting  his  invitation  to  the 
play;  why    should    the  happy   fair  one  feel  or  affect 
superior  scrupulosity?  The  cause  of  love  and  gallantry 
prevails  ;  the  young  miss  either  half  complies   with  the 
M  captain"  or  the    "gentleman's'*  wishes  in  a  bagnio,  to 
which  she  has  been  unwillingly  decoyed,  and  of  course 
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remains  after  her  ruin  an  established  inmate  of  her  mis- 
tress's  nunnery,  or  actually  elopes ;    in  which   case   the 
premium  paid  on  her  entrance  becomes  the  property  of 
the  concern,  and  the  fugitive  fair  one  gives  way  to   ano* 
ther  object  of  similar  seduction. 

The  history  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  person 
assuming  the  name  of  C— — -s  W- — -,  and  stating  him- 
self to  be  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  who 
contrived  under  this  fictitious  rank  and  name,  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  house  of  a  notorious  milliner  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town  ;  to  seduce  a  young  girl  of  good  fami- 
ly, and  to  borrow  considerable  sums  with  which  he  has 
lately  disappeared :  deserting  the  victim  of  his  lust,  and 
borrowing  her  wardrobe  to  defray  the  expences  of  his 
flight.  The  proprietors  of  the  Cannon  Coffee-house  have 
reason  to  remember  him. 

With  these  facts  before  us.  Sir,  and  with  the  melan* 
choly  evidence  that  some  correction  of  the  evils  that  I 
have  thus  developed,  is  essentially  necessary,  I  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  that  por* 
tion  of  the  miseries  of  human  life  that  it  remains 
in  its  power  to  mitigate  or  dissipate.  To  stem  the 
torrent  of  public  corruption  would  be  impossible,  but 
even  the  general  morals  might  be  ameliorated  or  improv- 
ed by  some  legislative  enactment,  contributing  to  extend 
the  range  of  female  utility,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
rivalry  of  the  opposite  sex.  At  any  rate,  there  are  two 
restrictive  measures  of  which  the  effect  would  be  ex^ 
tremely  beneficial,  and  productive  of  little  inconvenience. 
One  of  these  would  be  the  prevention  of  immorality  by 
subjecting  the  crime  of  seduction  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances to  exemplary  punishment;  and  the  other  the 
prevention  of  any  individual  from  establishing  herself  in 
the  business  of  a  milliner  or  a  dress-maker  before  she  has 
obtained  a  license  from  a  magistrate, 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Xour  obedient  servant, 

Investigator* 
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RETROSPECTION;  or,  hints  to  a  Nottingham* 
shire  Parson  Magistrate. 


Examine  thy  heart,  call  remembrance  to  thy  aid ;  and  if  in 
any  of  these  things,  thou  findest  thou  hast  transgressed,  take 
sorrow  and  shame  to  thyself,  and  make  speedy  reparation  to 
the  utmost  of  thy  power.'' 

DoDSLEY. 


The  commencement  of  a  new  year  seems  to  be  the 
most  rational  period  for  retrospection,  for  examining  the 
past,  appreciating  the  present,  and  determining  upon  the 
future.     The  recent  labours  of  the   Scourge    towards 
awaking  to  sense  of  propriety,  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England,  I   propose  as  forming  the 
fore-ground  of  my  present  essay.     Many  worthless  cha- 
racters have  been  dragged  forth,  and  held  up  to  public 
execration ;    numerously   flagrant   practises   have    been 
exposed — the  perjured  orthodox  commissioner — the  arro- 
gate, vindictive  clerical  magistrate — the   shameless  eccle- 
siastical gambler — the  public  and  private  priestly  drunk* 
ard — and  last,  though  not  the  least,  the  mean,  the  servile, 
the  spaniel-like  flatterer  of  his  grace  or  the  squire,  have 
in  their  turn  excited  either  the  abhorrence,  the  contempt, 
or  the  laughter  of  their  neighbours — the  good,  the  con- 
scientious minister,  for  there  really  are  such  a  description 
to  be  found,  raraavis  in  terris,  have  been  deservedly  ap- 
plauded ;  but  the  grand  point  is,  what  has  been  gained? 
What  effect  has  the  operation  of  the  lash  produced?  Are 
there  tokens  of  amendment  in  that  body?  I  answer,  in 
this  part  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  there  are  not, 
at  least  outward  and  visible  ones;  except,  perhaps,  in  a 
solitary  instance,  such  as  a  farmer  parson's  not  repeating 
his  aggressions  on  private  feeling,  since  he  was. indisputa- 
bly proved  to  be  theproperty  of  the  public, not  its  super- 
cilious master,  its  domineering  lord,    Apropos — of  the 

yol,  v,  B  e 
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relative  situations  of  master  and  parishioner — Did  the 
idea  ever  strike  the  heaven-born  minister,  when  he  was 
strengthening  his  apostate  phalanx,  by  pressing  into   his 
service  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  holding  out  the  ensigns 
of  magistracy  in  the  one  hand,  and  pointing  contemptu- 
ously to  the  people  with  the  other:  did  he,  I  repeat,  ever 
once   think  on    the  impropriety,   the  incongruity,  the 
downright  manifest  absurdity  of  advancing  to  the  bench 
the  servant  of  a  parish  ?  Can  it  be  conceived  for  a  single 
moment  that  their  hand  of  power  can  operate  by   any 
means,  but  its  own  density !  Is  it  not  even  laughable  to 
view  the  vast  importance,  the  pompous  assumption,  the 
dogmatical  countenances  of  these when  it  is  per- 
fectly known,  aye,  publicly  notorious,  that  the  lay  ma- 
gistracy look  down  upon  them  with  the  most  supreme 
contempt.     The  simulation  or  dissimulation  of  the  times, 
it  is  true,  produces  the  apparently  cordial  shake  of  the 
hand,  the  bow  and  smile  of  courtesy,  and  not  unfrequently 
admission  to  their  tables;   but  when  the   cloth,  and  the 
parson  are  withdrawn,  what  succeeds,  derision  and  the 
most  pointed  sarcasm  :    and  how  should  it  be  otherwise 
than  so,  on  considering  that  a  clerical  magistrate  may  be 
the  one  hour  thundering  out,  "  I'll  commit  you"   to  a 
tradesman;  and  the  next  be  peremptorily  called  upon  to 
bury  a  chimney-sweeper  ?  There  are  many  reasons,  many 
potent   reasons,   some  of  which  perhaps  I  may  touch 
upon  before  I  close  this  article,  why  the  clergy  ought 
not  to  be  in  possession  of  temporal  authority.     Foremost 
on  the  list  may  not  be  improperly  exhibited,  the  paralyzers 
of  industry,  the  check  to  agriculture,  the   bane  of  the 
landed-interest,  Tithes.     Not  that  I  am  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  dispute  their  legal  title  to  the  emoluments  de- 
rived therefrom  ;  but  yet  it  appears  somewhat  like  com- 
mon sense  run  mad,  to  vest  the  proprietary  and  arbiter* 
ship  in  the  same  person ;  many  things  are,  in  themselves 
perfectly  innocent,  which  by  the  mode  of  application 
become  unpleasant  and  irksome  in  the  extreme*    A  cir- 
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cumstance  took  place  very  lately  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  if  not  indirectly  illegal,  was  directly  uncivil,  to  give 
it  no  harsher  an  epithet.  Taking  a  morning's  walk  in 
the  middle  of  November,  my  attention  was  struck  by  the 
very  uncouth  appearance  of  what  had  been  a  most  beau- 
tiful close  of  seeds,  it  was  mangled  and  intersected  by  the 
pressure  of  narrow  wheels,  on  a  surface  overcharged  with 
moisture  in  the  most  hideous  manner.  Knowing  the 
occupier  to  rank  high  as  a  manager,  I  was  busied  in  re- 
flection on  the  inconsistency  of  some  people,  who  plumed 
themselves  much  on  practical  ability,  when  the  fanner 
made  his  appearance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hedge. 
After  the  usual  salutations,  I  presumed  to  enquire  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  circles  at  about  twenty  yards 
distance  down  each  land  entirely  divested  of  herbage, 
and  also  the  reason  for  tearing  to  pieces  such  a  very 
promising  crop  ?  Have  you  had  the  fairies  in  convo- 
cation assembled,  amusing  themselves  in  a  midnight 
cotillion?  •«  No— no,"  replied  he,  "  this  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  frisking  of  those  merry-heeled  imps;  if  it  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  operations  of  any  elf  at  all,  it  must 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a  deed  of  an  imp  of 
darkness.  You  must  know  that  this  close,  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  my  farm,  is  subject  to  tithe.  A  parson 
magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood  this  year  is  the  renter, 
and  I  having  been  at  the  expence  of  setting  up  three 
waggons  with  broad  wheels  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preserving  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  having  imbibed 
the  idea  that  every  tithe-gatherer  should,  in  justice,  if 
the  season  was  wet,  use  the  same  species  of  carriage  as 
the  occupier,  I  took  the  liberty  of  intimating  by  message 
to  this  worthy  personage,  looking  upon  him  as  a  farmer: 
in  this  case,  that  I  could  much  wish  him  to  use  broad 
wheels  upon  these  seeds  if  the  rainy  weather  continued  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  to  lend  him  waggons  if  he 
had  none  of  his  own  of  that  description,  but  no — a  request 
of  that  nature  did  not  appear  palateable  to  his  worship, 
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for  after   suffering  the  tithe  to  remain  on    the   ground 
untouched  until   it  had  smothered  all  the  seeds  under 
the  cocks,  which  is   the  cause  of  your  supposed  fairy* 
rings,  though  for  any  thing   I  know  to  the  contrary  the 
greater  part  of  it  might  have   been  removed  a  month 
sooner,  narrow  wheels  were  at  length  used,  which  from 
their  unusual  weight  of  the  loads,  have  mangled  the  land 
in  the  shameful  manner  you  now  notice  :  nay,  to  aggra- 
vate the  injury,  his  servants  fetched  the  greatest  part  of 
a  load  from  a  close  which  was  not  seeded,  and  came  into 
a  seed  close  to  finish,  although  the  barley  was  as  wet  as 
manure,  and  I  am  certain,"  says  the  farmer,  "  would  only 
be  fit  to  throw  down  In  the  yard  for  the  swine  when  got 
home.     Furthermore,   I  left  a  temporary  bridge  as  an 
accommodation    of  road  to  one  close  nearer  than  the 
usual  one  by  half  a  mile,  and  when  the  wet  weather  set 
in,  the  ditch  overflowed  in  consequence  of  that  bridge, 
and  washed  away  a  quantity  of  soil  which  drove  down  a 
new  fence,  and  you  see  how  I  am  requited.  I  was  in  hopes/' 
continued  the  farmer, "  his  worship  was  not  privy  to  these 
proceedings,  and  that  such  unwarrantable  acts  were  the 
heedless  doings  of  his  servants:  as  such  I  requested  Dr.  H. 
to  lay  the  snme  before  him,  hoping  he  would  make  some 
recompense;  but  as  not  the  least  notice  has  been  taken,it  is 
not  difficult  to  judge  unto  whom  the  whole  is  ascribable  :"* 
so  much  for  the  axiom  perpetually  in  their  mouths,  *  Do 
unto  all  men/  &c.  &c.  &c.     To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  is 
my  real  opinion,  as  the  close  is  laid  down  for  grass,  the 
effect  will  be  visible  for  twenty  years,  and  remain  an  in* 
controvertible   monument  of  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them."     Thus  concluded    the  farmer's  narration, 
which,  he  declared,  he  could  at   any   time  and   in  any 
place,  substantially  avouch  as  truth.     It  is  an  established 
maxim  in  the  common  law  of  England  that  no  man  can 
use  even  his  own  property  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbour: 
whether  a  trespass  was  in  this  case  committed,  I  leave  to 
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l^gal  heads,  as  also  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  43 
Geo.  3,  respecting  a  spiritual  person's  holding  a  farm, 
even  under  a  bishop's  licence,  for  the  convenience  and 
accommodation  of  his  household  and  hospitality  only. 
Caution,  though  frequently  branded  as  a  cowardly  vir- 
tue, has  nevertheless  its  usefulness,  in  doubtful  cases. 
Qui  tarn  is  a  staunch  terrier— tugs  hard — bites  keen — 
Beware!  I  must,  for  the  present,  only,  close  my  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  which  I,  perhaps,  cannot  finish 
more  aptly  than  by  enforcing  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
motto  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Southwell,  10th  Feb.  1813.  Flagellator 

^f°  We  recommend  the  inhabitants  of  Southwell  to  petition  the  Prince 
Regent  to  translate  this  magisterial  divine  to  an  Irish  deanery.  His  industry 
to  discover  the  L  iddites,  and  to  prevent  all  murderous  instruments,  especial- 
ly bullets,  fa! ling  iu'o  their  possession,  shone  so  conspicuous,  that  he  even 
ransacked  the  chandie;'s  shops  in  his  neigh Bourood  of  the  children's  mar- 
bles. Did  the  Essex  divine  do  more  when  he  cleared  that  county  of  a  horde 
ofgipsey  depredators?     No  j   yet  a    baronetage  and   an   Irish   deanery  has 

been  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  services.       Look  forward,  Parson    B , 

don't  he  crest-fallen — exercise  thy  magisterial  power  with  Vigour! — -study 
Burn's  Justice — wrest  the  publican  of  his  licence-— and  then  the  Scourge 
will  be"  thy  friend,  and  proclaim  thy  goad  deeds  within  the  paie  of  Carlton 
House. 


RESOURCES  OF  RUSSIA, 


The  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  Russia,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  armies,  while  it  has  excited  among  the 
British  people  at  large  an  exultation  only  equalled  by* 
that  with  which  they  regarded  the  victories  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, appears  to  be  viewed  by  many  of  our  political 
writers  as  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  skill,  the  numbers,  or  the  bravery  of  the 
Russians.  By  one  essayist  the  disasters  of  Napoleon  are 
ascribed  exclusively  to  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and 
by  another  to  the  unexpected  and  premature  inclemency 
of  the  weather  ;  the  Morning  Chronicle,  ashamed  of  its 
prediction  that  Russia  would  soon  be  condemned  to  ac- 
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cept  the  conditions  of  peace  from  her  invader,  triumphs 
antly  enquires  of  his  readers  how  he  was  to  foresee  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  capital  ?  and  even  that  stre- 
nuous advocate  of  ministerial  policy,  and  of  "vigorous" 
warfare,  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Messenger,  pronounces 
Russia  to  have  been  naturally  inadequate  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  invader,  and  ascribes  her  deliverance  to  the 
premature  and  providential  setting-in  of  the  winter. 

These  prepossessions,  when  sincere,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  internal  policy, 
and  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  to  hasty  calcu- 
lations from  the  imperfect  data  presented  in  the  course 
of  casual  and  desultory  reading.  The  great  body  of  po- 
litical essayists  regard  the  empire  of  Russia  as  an  ex- 
tended wilderness,  containing  within  a  square  of  1,200,000 
miles  a  population  not  much  greater  than  that  of  many 
states  of  limited  circumference  ;  and  conclude  that  be- 
cause the  mass  of  the  people  is  composed  of  boors,  the 
slaves  of  despotic  and  degenerate  masters,  they  are  nei- 
ther willing  nor  able  to  resist  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy* 

Admitting  the  truth  of  those  statements  that  represent 
the  state  of  the  boors  as  subject  to  every  description  of 
insult  and  oppression;  we  are  not  authorised  either  from 
abstract  reasoning  or  experience,  to  conclude  that  their 
power  or  their  willingness  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
invader,  is  enfeebled  by  their  sense  of  bondage.  Mr. 
Cobbett  and  his  imitators  are  always  ready  to  exclaim, 
"  What  are  they  fighting  for  ?■  Give  them  something  to 
fight  for !  Convince  them  that  they  have  something  of 
their  own  for  which  they  are  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
limbs !"  But  the}''  who  judge  of  political  events  with 
views  so  confined  of  the  human  character,  are  only  fit  for 
the  shopboard  or  the  counter.  In  all  ages  mankind  have 
fought  with  enthusiasm,  in  wars  decidedly  and  evidently 
injurious  to  their  interests;  have  sacrificed  all  the  bles- 
sings  of  ease,   peace,  and    comfort,  to    the   gratifica* 
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tion  of  superstitious  zeal,  or  revengeful  enthusiasm  ;  those 
who  have  envied  their  superiors  for  their  wealth  and  ho* 
nours,  or  detested  them  for  their  persecutions,  have  sa- 
crificed their  domestic  resentments  to  their  pious  rage,  or 
military  ardour,  and   have  fought  with  bravery  beneath 
the  selected  banner  of  their  oppressors.     The  crusades 
present   a  memorable  history  of  human  zeal  and  exer- 
tion when  influenced  only  by  religious  frenzy,  and  un- 
restrained by  the  consideration  of  advantage,  or  the  con- 
templation of  danger  ;  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  vassals 
of  the  European  monarchs  and  chieftains  forsook  their 
homes  at  the  call  of  superstition,  and  beneath   the  mili- 
tary guidance  of  their  former  task-masters,  contended  in 
no  unsuccessful  warfare  with  a  nation  of  warriors,  elated 
with  its  former  triumphs,  in  possession  of  the  object  of 
contention,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  regular  dis- 
cipline and  uniform  resources.     The  Russian  boor  does 
not  calculate  the  degree  of  his  resistance  to  the  invader 
by  a  deliberate  balance  of  profit  or  loss  :  if  he  fights  not 
for  his  master,  he  fights  at  the  exhortation  of  his  spiritual 
instructor,  against  a  foe  whom  former  representations  and 
recent  experience  have  taught  him  to  regard  as  the  enemy 
of  his  religion:  he  fights  for  his  emperor,  for  his  habits 
and  associations  as  a  Russian,  for  the  peaceful  possession 
of  his  hut,  and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  frosty 
elysium. 

The  Russian  boor,  emancipated  from  his  servile  la- 
bours, and  called  into  military  action,  becomes  at  once 
susceptible  of  all  those  feelings  that  attach  the  individual 
to  his  country,  and  ensure  his  prowess  on  the  day  of 
battle :  he  enters  the  ranks,  not  as  in  other  countries 
compelled  by  superior  power,  or  stimulated  by  pecuniary 
recompense,  but  with  enthusiastic  alacrity:  the  day  on 
which  he  becomes  a  soldier  is  a  day  of  pride  and  self-con- 
gratulation ;  and  he  proceeds  to  his  station  as  to  a  goal  of 
happiness.  Those  arts  of  severity  or  of  delusion,  there- 
fore, that  are  necessary  to  the  supply  of  the  army  in  other 
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countries  are  unknown  in  Russia:  instead  of  the  dupes 
of  imposition  and  avarice,  or  the  victims  of  despair,  the 
country  is  defended  by  a  host  of  ardent,  yet  disciplined 
warriors,  proud  of  their  subordination,  and  believing  the 
name  of  soldier  to  embrace  all  that  is  great,  enviable,  and 
happy. 

On  the  possible  number  of  her  soldiers,  we  shall  not 
indulge  in  idle  speculation,  when  a  certain  result  may  be 
obtained  from  existing  documents.  The  first  computa- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  Russian  people  was  made  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  the  year  1719,  and  the  return  was 
fourteen  millions  of  both  sexes,  including  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  newly  conquered  countries  of  Estonia,  Livonia, ' 
and  part  of  Finland.  So  small  a  return,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  acquisition  of  territory,  will  not  be  sur- 
prizing, when  we  reflect  on  the  anarchy,  and  confusion  ; 
the  cruel  wars,  and  the  other  calamities, that  in  preceding 
ages  had  desolated  the  Russian  empire. 

By  the  second  enumeration,  in  1745,  there  appeared  an 
increase  of  upwards  of  two  millions,  and  by  the  third,  in 
1763,  of  four  millions  more.  In  the  year  1781,  when  a 
fourth  report  was  made, eight  millions  were  gained;  and 
the  fifth  and  last  census ,  which  took  place  in  1794,  by  an 
accession  of  four  millions,  gave  the  total  at  thirty-two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  About  this  time  the  annexation 
of  Lithuania  and  Courland  to  the  Russian  crown,  brought 
in  five  millions  more,  and  increased  the  whole  population 
to  thirty-seven  millions. 

As  no  disastrous  events  have  impeded  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  and  as  the  tables  presented  annually  to 
the  synod,  from  all  the  parishes  about  the  empire,  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths,  shew  the  regular  increase 
of  500,000  for  each  year;  we  can  without  fear  of  error 
state  the  population  of  Russia  up  to  the  beginning  of 
1S12,  at  forty-five  millions  and  a  half,  or  if  we  add  the 
tract  of  country  acquired  from  Poland,  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  at  forty-six  millions. 
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This  is  a  prodigious  population,  and  only  equalled  by 
that  of  France,  when  swelled  by  the  overflowing  tribute 
of  her  conquests  ;  but  the  population  to  be  efficient  must 
be  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  territory  :  and 
a  single  glance  at  the  geographical  situation  of  Russia,  is 
sufficient  to  shew  how   immensely  the  latter   exceeds  the 
former.     The  proportion  of  forty-six  million  souls  to  the 
stated  number  of  geographic?J  miles  will  be  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  souls  to  each  square  mile;  and  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  compression  of  the  inhabitants  in 
France  and  England,  where  a  population  of  two  thousand 
within    one  square  mile  is  not  uncommon,  the  apparent 
difference  is  considerable.     It  is   in   this   point  of  view 
that  those  who  declaim  on  the  weakness  of  Russia  have 
viewed   her  population.     But  they  forget  that  no   less 
than  three  fourths  of  her  immense  territory  contain  only 
one    fifteenth    part  of  her  population,    and  that  conse- 
quent^ fourteen  fifteenths  of  her  population  are   con- 
centrated  only  on    one-fourth  of  her  territory.     To  the 
'258,000  square  miles  that  Siberia  contains,  there  are  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  to  the  82,000  square  miles  of 
Russia   in    Europe,   their    remain   forty-three    millions, 
which  is  three  millions  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  esti- 
mated population  of  Europe.     The  thickest  population 
of  Russia  is  between  48Q  and  55c  of  latitude,  and  from 
42°  to  (58°  of  longitude,  comparatively  on  a  small  space, 
including  the  government  of  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Riazan, 
Kursk,  Orlof,  Charkof,  Voronetch,  Penza,  Kazan,  Tambof, 
Poltava,  Tchernigof,  Minsk,  &c.  some  of  which  contain 
from  1300  to  2400  souls  to  each  square  mile,  and   bring 
Russia  nearer   to  an  equality   with  other  powers   than 
might  at  first  sight  have  been  imagined. 

Nor  are  the  pecuniary  means  so  scanty  in  Russia,  as  to 
be  inedaquate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  The 
following,  says  Mr.  Eustaphieve,  are  the  sources  of  the 
yearly  revenue  of  Russia. 

vol.  v,  r  F 
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Roubles. 

Poll  tax     .    .     ,     . a  52,000,000 

Duties  on  Distilleries     :...*...  25,000,000 

Custom  House  duties 13,000,000 

Produce  of  the  Mines  and  the  Mint      ....  10,000,000 

Stamp  duties .     .  8,000,000 

Fisheries,  mills,  forests  and  post  offices     .      .      .  6,000,000 

The  tribute  of  subjected  nations      .      .      ...  1,000,000 


Total  115,000,000 

As  this  revenue  is  not  dependant  on  the  state  of  ex- 
change^ must  be  calculated  at  par,  and  is  therefore  equal 
to  15,000,0001.  sterling;  and  although  it  bears  no  com- 
parison in  amount  with  that  of  England,  it  is  free,  per- 
manent, unincumbered  with  heavy  interest  on  national 
debt,  with  all  those  resources  untouched  that  in  France 
and  England  are  exhausted,  and  with  ten  times  the  pro-' 
ductive  powers  in  the  market. 

A  century  ago  the  military  force  of  Russia  amounted 
to  107,350  effective  men.  At  the  death  of  Peter,  the 
country  inherited  from  hrs  genius  and  perseverance,  a 
well  appointed  and  disciplined  army  of  200,000  men.  In 
1771  it  was  considerably  augmented,  and  from  that  time 
to  1794,  it  was  increased  to  312,785  men,  and  now  it  is 
not  much  less  than  700,000  men.  The  following  are  its 
component  parts. 

REGULAR  TROOPS. 

Rank  and  file, 
jL  Life  Guards  (horse)  consisting  of  five  regiments   .    .     S^KS 

2.  Life  Guards  (foot)  six  regiments 9,305 

Z.  Field  Cavalry,  forty-six  regiments     .....      49,788 

4.  Field  Infantry,  130  regiments 219,125 

5.  Garrison*,  19  regiments    ....      .      ...      70,884 

6.  Artillery     ........   ...»     ....      42,963 

395,381 
Officer* 12,70$ 


Total,  regulars,  408,090 
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Brought  forward         408,090 
IRREGULARS. 
Different  regiments  of  Calmucs,  Tartars,  Don  Cossacks    98,211 
Officers .      2,189 


100,400 
Invalids,  including  officers    .     .     • 24,660 


Grand  Total  533,150 

The  provinces  which  were  mentioned  before  as  the 
most  populous  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  which  contain 
about  fifteen  millions  of  male  population,  by  a  new  levy 
in  1S06  of  one  in  a  hundred,  furnished  an  additional  num- 
ber of  150,000  men,  which  makes  the  force  of  Russia  im- 
mediately preceding  the  late  campaign  amount  to  683,150 
men ;  deducting  70,884  for  garrisons,  and  24.66*0  inva- 
lids, there  remain  587,606  effective  men,  or  487,206  re- 
gulars, and  100,400  irregulars  ;  a  force  sufficient  when 
aided  by  local  advantages  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  most 
formidable  enemy. 

Russia  has  not  been  drained  like  France  by  repeated 
levies,  nor  been  compelled  to  raise  her  formidable  armies 
by  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness,  or  of  her  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests.  Besides  the  regular  army 
(says  Mr.  Eustaphieve)  a  militia  was  raised  in  1S06  of 
(500,000  men,  who  were  already  in  motion,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  the  field.  In  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit this  force  was  dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  wished  to  enlist  in  the  regular  army,  and  with  the 
reservation  of  200,000  men,  for  any  future  emergency. 
Stating  her  loss  of  men  during  the  last  campaign  at 
100,000  men  (an  ample  estimate)  her  forces  present  a 
more  formidable  front  than  the  armies  of  any  European 
nation  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire. 

All  the  means  of  Russia  are  within  herself;  and  were 
her  pecuniary  revenues  inadequate  to  her  necessities,  she 
possesses  within  herself  every  resource  of  food,  cloathing, 
and  ammunition.  In  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804, 
theie  remained,  after  ail  the  exports  to  tpreigu  countries 
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and  all  the  deductions  for  the  distilleries,  and  for  those 
provinces  or  governments  that  are  unfavourably  situated, 
and  where  annual  harvests  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  inhabitants,  an  average  surplus  of  corn  for  each  year, 
amounting  to  about  seven  million  tons,  which  if  sold  at 
the  usual  price  would  be  productive  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lion roubles  a  year,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  empire. 

With  the  magnitude  of  these  resources  before  our  eyes, 
and  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  last  campaign  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  Russian  nobility  and  clergy,  and  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  we  have  surely  more  certain 
and  more  satisfactory  grounds  of  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate safety  of  Russia,  than  the  rigor  of  its  climate.  The 
prevalence  of  Gallic  principles,  and  the  facility  of  cor- 
ruption, so  hardily  asserted  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  admir- 
ers ;  the  imbecility  and  ignorance  of  the  Russian  generals ; 
the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  sacrifice  their  ease  or 
their  possessions  to  the  resistance  of  the  invader  ;  the  dis- 
content excited  by  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  all  the 
other  opinions  and  assertions  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  vilify  the  Russian  character,  and  to  destroy  every 
latent  hope  of  European  independence,  have  been  falsified 
by  every  subsequent  event,  and  by  the  result  of  every  later 
enquiry  ;  and  when  we  place  our  trust  of  effectual  resis- 
tance to  the  dominion  of  France  in  a  nationof  which  the  ge- 
nerals are  cautious  without  tardiness,  and  enterprising 
without  rashness  ;  the  sovereign  firm  and  determined,  the 
nobles  loyal,  and  the  people  inflamed  by  the  zeal  of  pa- 
triotism ;  the  resources  extensive,  and  the  armies  brave, 
warlike,  and  numerous  ;  our  hopes  and  fears  will  not,  like 
the  political  prophecies  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  vary 
with  every  change  of  the  barometer. 


(   m   ) 

TO  THE    READER. 


The  following  burlesque  prospectus  we  have  received  from  a 
correspondent,whose  favors  have  for  some  time  contributed 
to  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  Scourge.  In  giving  it  in- 
sertion, we  feel  ourselves  peculiarly  called  upon  for  a 
declaration  of  our  motives  ;  while  we  disclaim  any  connec- 
tion with  the  author,  and  any  views  of  our  own  of  darting 
personal  satire  at  our  contemporaries,  we  are  content  with 
the  success  of  our  efforts;  with  the  public  approbation 
which  we  long  have  and  still  continue  to  receive  ;  and 
while  we  do  not  envy  our  rivals,  we  are  far  from  being  de- 
siro  s  of  detracting  from  their  merits.  The  prospectus  of 
the  Blunderbuss  seems  to  be  a  quill  let  loose  at  those 
venial  and  unlettered  critics,  if  any  such  there  be,  who 
controuled  by  bad  passions  and  false  judgment,  level 
indiscriminate  censure  and  malignant  sarcasm  against 
every  object  that  presents  itself,  unwillingly,  to  their  re- 
proof. We  join  with  the  author  most  cordially  in  his 
satire,  and  should  be  happy  to  hear  that  it  had  the  effect 
of  reforming  such  men  and  improving  the  condition  of 
letters.  The  purposes  for  which  the  Scourge  was  esta- 
blished are  before  the  public,  they  were  to  detect  imposture 
— to  expose  imbecility,  and  to  hunt  out  vice  from  her 
secret  haunts — to  separate  the  dross  from  the  gold,  that 
the  latter  might  be  more  justly  prized — by  severe  stric- 
tures to  render  the  deformity  of  vice  more  evident,  but 
never  to  slander,  to  vilify,  or  traduce  the  virtuous  or  the 
just — with  such  conscientious  views  we  have  given  a  ready 
insertion  to  the  following  poignant  satire  on  reviewers  and 
public  writer.-,  offering  it  as  an  illustration  of  our  senti- 
ments, and  grateful  to  the  writer  for  the  ability  he  has 
displayed.— Editor. 
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PROSPECTUS 

Of  a   new  and   highly  interesting   publication   now  preparing 

for  the  press, 

To  be  published  Monthly,  f price  half-a- crown,) 

AND    ENTITLED  THE 

MONTHLY  BLUNDERBUSS  j 

OR, 

NEW  SATIRICAL  POP-GUN. 

To  be  printed  with  a  new  and  superior  type,  on  a  fine  wire-wove 
paper;  each  Number  will  be  adorned  by  a  beautiful  coloured 
caricature  print  done  in  Gilray's  best  manner,  represent- 
ing some  great  public  character  in  a  very  ridiculous  point 
of  view,  which  must  be  necessarily  highly  gratifying  to  the 
world,  and  will  tend  materially  to  wound  the  feelings  and 
damp  the  energies  of  our  rising  statesmen — public  spirited, 
literary,  and  other  men  whose  talents,  patriotism,  or  virtues 
have  thrust  them  forward  as  fit  objects  of  malevolent  cen- 
sure or  the  venomous 'Sting  of  satire. 

Our  motto  will  be— NO  QUARTER  i ! ! 

LONDON: 

Printed  by  malevolus  sarcasticus,  no.  4,  corruption 
row,  and  published  by  crabtree  canker,  at  his 
residence,  the  bloated  toad,  in  upas-lane. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  on  our  liberal  and  enlightened  scale, 
are  too  many  and  too  obvious  to  need  any  comment: 
therefore  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  stating 
that  no  pains  or  expence  shall  be  spared  in  making  this 
work  amply  deserving  of  public  support.    No  eminent 
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character,  however  great  his  virtue,  however  high  his 
station,  shall  escape  our  well  directed  lash:  not  like  the 
coarser  butcher  will  we  do  our  work,  but  like  the  well 
skilled  anatomist,  complete  master  of  his  subject,  fix  deep 
the  knife  and  cut  and  slash,  but  with  cool  judgment  and 
deliberate  skill.  Our  Blunderbuss  will  be  well  loaded, 
its  slugs  will  be  scattered  indiscriminately  all  around; 
our  neighbours  had  better  get  out  of  the  way,  for  we 
can  assure,  them  it  will  prove  no  pop  from  a  pellet-gun. 

The  life  and  soul  of  a  prospectus  is  its  repeated  assu-* 
ranees  as  to  its  future  good  conduct,  the  very  great  libe- 
rality of  the  proprietors  in  its  decorative  department,  a. 
high  sounding  exordium  on    independence   and    public 
spirit ;  in  short,  a  page  or  two  of  thundering  epithets  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  ending  in  the  magnanimous  de- 
termination that  the  proprietors  will  rather  sacrifice  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,   their  all,  even  their  very  country 
(which  many  of  them  do  in  a  transport — not  of  passion- 
not  of  rapture — but  one  bound   to  Botany  Bay)    to  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.     We  cannot  but 
admire  such  pure,  such  genuine  feelings  of  patriotism ; 
and  while  we  admire  let  us  be  heard  to  say  we  are  pre- 
pared, nay,  determined  to  follow  them  ! — follow  them  ? 
ay — but  we  must  confess  we  are  averse  to  the  transport. 
We  are  determined  to   support  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
i.e.  to  satirize,  to  libel,  to  wound  the  peace  of  hitherto 
happy  individuals,  to  divulge  family  secrets,   to  distort 
family  occurrences,  to  wilfully  misrepresent,  to  traduce, 
to  blacken,  to  vilify,  to  hold  up  to  public   scorn,  abhor- 
rence, and  contempt,  characters   hitherto  unimpeached, 
and  all  this  we'll  do  for  the  gratification  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened   people,  who  well  know  how  to  appreciate 
such  persevering  industry  and  to    reward  it. — Oh  how 
our  book  will  sell  !  1  But  let  us,  in  this  place  except  as  is 
always  excepted,  we  shall  be   at  all  times  particularly 
observant  of  our  promise,  and  keep  it  with  the  strictest 
precision,  unless  it  should  by  chance  be  crossed  (which 
God  send  and  often)  by  the  promise  of  Mr.  Henry  Hase, 
which  promise  all  the  world  knows  must  not  be  broken. 
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These  are  our  views  and  sentiments,  and  if  ever  we  felt 
peculiarly  gratified  by  any  pledge  we  have  ever  made  we 
feel  it  now,  for  we  are  above  the  world's  censure,  we  lash 
the  world  and  for  its  own  amusement.  Delightful  task, 
with  what  rapture  shall  we  pursue  it,  we  feel  already  on 
an  eminence  pointing  our  Blunderbuss — we  pull  the 
trigger — bomb — the  scattering  shots  fly — the  terri- 
fied multitude  seek  to  conceal  themselves ;  but  we'll 
unmask  them  to  the  great  confusion  of  themselves,chagrin 
and  disappointment  of  their  friends,  and  what  amply  pays 
for  all,  to  the  joy,  to  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  town. 
Oh  who  is  there  will  not  envy  us  with  our  pen  "dipped 
in  gall  ?"  Ye  church-going  souls,  ye  too  shall  enjoy  your 
laugh  ;  for  we'll  unmask  these  tyrants  of  the  cassock, 
we'll  strip  and  expose  them  in  their  native  deformity ; 
your  eyes  shall  be  no  longer  hoodwinked  by  the  vulgar 
prejudice  of  still  existing  monkism,  nor  shall  your  pockets 
be  drained  by  their  odious  tythes,their  church  collections, 
their  Easter  offerings,  Whitsun  gifts,  &c.  No,  the  lash 
of  satire  will  here  be  well  applied,  and  we  will  use  it 
freely. 

We  are  determined  to  do  away  all  order,  the  in- 
nocent recreations  of  the  sabbath  shall  and  ought 
to  be  indulged  in — it  is  the  beggar's  holiday,  it  is  the 
seventh  day,  the  day  set  apart  for  rest  or  amusement. 
We  would  have  the  theatres  and  all  places  of  public 
amusement  thrown  open  for  the  public — and  scandal 
clubs  established  in  districts—as  well  as  the  amusements 
of  Bagnigge  Wells,  the  Dog  and  Duck,  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  move  genteel  places  of  resort,  such  as  White 
Conduit  House,  the  Belvidere,  Copenhagen,  &c„  &c. 
We  would  have  E-Oand  faro  tables  established,  a  donkey 
race  in  Hyde  Park,  a  bull-bait  in  St.  James's,  &c.  &c. 
By  the  bye,  a  bull-bait  is  a  standing  bullet  in  our  Month- 
ly Blunderbuss.  Is  it  fit  that  free  men  and  citizens 
should  listen  to  the  subtle  cant  of  designing  churchmen, 
that  their  pleasures  should  be  broke  in  upon,  and  their 
unday  comforts  destroyed  by  such  ridiculous  things  as 
societies  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  &c.  ?     We  only  re- 
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gret  that  we  were  not  the  first  who  hurled  the  stone  to 
the  reduction  of  clerical  power;  but  so  paltry  a  passion  as 
envy  shall  not  pervade  our  honest  breast,  we  will  not 
withhold  the  meed  of  merit,  it  is  due  to  that  patriotic  and 
manly  print  "  the  National  Register,"  and  that  light  of 
heaven,  that  first!  that  best!!  that  most  magnanimous 
of  reviews !  ! !  the  "  Monthly  Meteor." 

*'  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free," 

Addison. 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxeu  should  himself  be  fat," 

Johnson. 

To  illustrate  the  above  lines  of  Addison  and  Johnson 
in  ourselves,  and  to  prove  that  we  are  free  men  acting  for 
the  public  good,  that  party  motives  or  private  piques 
do  not  at  all  influence  our  conduct,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  say  something  more  particularly  concerning 
ourselves.  Praying  that  we  may  not  be  charged  with 
egotism,  we  commence  our  little  narrative  which  we 
trust  will  not  be  found  altogether  uninteresting,  and  we 
are  confidentjwill  not  fail  in  the  proof,  of  our  being  pub- 
lic spirited, free  and  indepe«dent  men  !  The  reason  why 
we  conceal  our  names  requires  no  answer,  ever  since  we 
were  boys  we  have  had  an  uncommon  aversion  to  the 
shake  of  a  horsewhip— there  is  no  accounting  for  these 
little  prejudices,  and  at  present  we  feel  no  very  great 
inclination  to  run  the  risk  of  vapulation  ;  all  that  we  shall 
conceal  will  be  our  names  for  the  reason  above  assigned, 
every  other  point  will  be  clearly  revealed, 

THE  EDITOR 
is  a  gentleman  possessing  many  amiable  qualities,  of  con- 
siderable literary  talent  and  of  great  notoriety;  like  the 
great  Howard  he  has  visited  almost  every  prison  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  them  all ;  it 
will  most  probably  be  observed  that  he  must  be  very 
difficult  to  please,  but  it  is  exactly  otherwise — he  differs 
with  the  system,  he's  a  sturdy  stickler  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  thinks  it  a  most  grievous  thing  that  so 
vol.  v.  G  G 
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many  active  citizens  as  are  confined  within  our  prisons, 
should  be  prevented  from  following  their  usual  avocations. 
The  opportunities  he  has  had  of  inspecting  the  interior 
of  our  great  prisons  have  been  many  :  he  has  repeatedly 
at  the  request  of  the  judge  on  the  bench,  been  induced 
to  indulge  in  retirement  ;  partial  to  mural  pursuits,  he 
has  upon  several  such  occasions  sojourned  at  one  of  our 
gaols  for  two  or  three  years ;  it  was  during  those  intervals 
of  relaxation  he  formed  his  opinions,  and  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  when  a  British  subject  is  liable  to  these 
restraints  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  genuine  liberty. 

No  man  assuredly  is  better  calculated  to  treat  on  this 
subject  than  the  editor,  and  the  public  may  depend  upon 
his  availing  himself  of  every  occasion  to  complain  loudly 
of  this  wanton  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow 
subjects — no  Mainwaring,  no  Aris,  will  be  his  shout,  no 
Cold  Bath  Fields,  no  justices,  no  jailers,  no  laws.  Nothing 
but  liberty  and  liberty  boys  for  ever,  huzza  ! — How  the 
welcome   shout    resounds,  I  see    it   glads    every  heart, 
thousands  join  in  the  cheerful  chorus-    "  Vive  la  liberie  !" 
was  the  cry   of  the  French  under  Robespierre — Oh  that 
we  had  a  Robespierre.  Home  Tooke  is  dead,  melancholy 
fact,  we  sincerely  hoped  he  never  would  have  died  in  his 
bed — "  Apply  the  axe  to  the  root,"  cried  he,  charming 
expression!  what  a  pity  that  such  a  man  should  not  have 
followed  the  daring  gallantry  of  a  Despard—  and,  failing  in 
his  schemes  die  gloriously  on  the  scaffold,  the  terror  of 
his  enemies,  the  idol  of  his    friends.     How  many  thou- 
sands would  have  been  glad  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
great  man,  that  veteran  jacobin! 

Our  editor  once  held  a  very  elevated  post  which  he 
supported  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. He  stood  in  the  pillory  on  Snow-hill !  a  malevo- 
lent brickbatt  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy  to  liberty  was 
the  author  of  a  trifling  wound  on  the  side  of  his  head  ; 
but  the  mind  of  this  truly  great  man  rising  superior  to 
such  petty  circumstances,  he  was  never  heard  to  recur 
to  the  event,  and  though  I  have  heard  that  his  survey  of 
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London  on  that  occasion,  was  truly  excellent,  yet  to  his 
most  intimate  brothers  of  the  quill,  he  has  never  com- 
municated one  single  thought. — We  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write  his  life  in  some  of  our 
numbers — it  would  be  a  most  valuable  piece  of  biography, 
and  will  be  read  of  course  with  great  avidity  by  all  the 
world.  Generous  man  !  while  under  misfortunes,  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow  prisoners  was  the  thing  nearest  to 
his  heart;  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  confinement,  to 
contribute  to  their  cheerfulness  was  a  darling  object  with 
him,  and  being  a  great  poetic  genius,  he  wrote  and  sung 
a  variety  of  liberty  and  love  songs,  full  of  delicate  and 
chaste  expressions  much  to  their  entertainment  and  eru- 
dition, His  notions  of  freedom  were  at  the  same  time  so  ge- 
nuine, so  pure,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  their 
considering  themselves  under  any  obligations  to  him — to 
obviate  this  he  raised  a  small  contribution  of  a  halfpenny 
a  piece  upon  their  purses — not  from  any  motive  of  emo- 
lument— but — to  do  away  the  obligation — there  are 
persons  we  know  will  be  uncharitable  enough  to  call 
him  a  ballad  singer.  But  they  little  know  the  mind  of 
this  great  mau,  who  can  for  a  moment  suppose  such  a 
sarcasm  could  have  any  effect  in  injuring  his  feelings. 
His  strict  attention  to  the  pressing  requests  of  the  judges, 
has  been  productive  of  a  convulsive  jerk  of  the  head, 
but  this  rather  adds  to  than  diminishes  his  many  personal 
attractions  :  as  an  orator,  he  stands  unrivalled,  so  much 
coolness — so  much  argument — so  much  eloquence — who 
has  not  heard,  and  wondered,  when  he  spoke  ? 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  politics  of  the  country 
will  be  committed  to  the  care  of  this  enlightened  gentle- 
man, and  the  public  may  depend  upon  his  handling  the 
subject  in  his  own  way,  two  sides  of  the  question  will 
never  be  considered.  The  proprietors  harbour  little 
doubt,  but  the  list  of  their  subscribers  will  very  soon  be 
enriched  by  the  learned  names  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart. 
Colonel  Bosville,  Major  Cartwright,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We 
can  afford  no  better  proof  than  this  of  the  soundness  of 
our  politics.   We  shall  tell  the  public  very  briefly  "  there's 
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something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark" — lopping  Of? 
branches  will  not  do — "  apply  the  axe  to  the  root"  said 
Tooke;  but  Guy  Faukes  had  a  better  notion  of  these 
things — he  invented  the  gunpowder  plot. 

But  to  return  to  our  editor:    we  think   after  what  we 
have  said,  the  public    will  readily   concur  with  us  in 
opinion   that  his   department  could  not  be  assigned  to 
better  hands  ;  but  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  on 
that  head,  we  shall  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  and 
at  once  prove  that  this  great  public  luminary  is  equal  to 
any  thing.     "  When  we  consider  the   present  alarming 
state  of  our  country;  when   we  consider  that  we  have 
lost   every   continental    ally ;     when    we    consider    the 
growing  influence  of  Buonaparte — what    must   be    the 
actual  sensations  of  the  people  ! — where  is  the  balance  of 
power  we  have  so  long  talked  of? — where  is  the  security 
of  our  possessions  abroad  ? — where    our   confidence  in 
our  government  at  home  ?    O  tempbra,  O  mores  !  How  are 
we  reduced  !    No  longer  conquering  Britain,  whose  fleets 
were  stretched  over  the  ocean— whose  arms  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe  were  ever  pre-eminent — but  sunk, 
degraded,  lost,  dwindled  to  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,   to 
paltry  retailers  of  treacle,  sand,  hearth-stone,  needles  and 
buttons.  For  shame,  Britons  arouse,  shut  up  your  shops- 
rally  round  the  standard   of   liberty,  emulate  the  heroic 
deeds   of  your  fore-fathers,   when    fighting  for   Magna 
Charta,  prove  that  you  are  worthy  of  those  sires   from 
whom  you  sprung,  those  patriot  bands  that  wrung  from 
King  John  the  Bill  of  Rights — fight  and    become   free- 
men;  none  but  slaves  should  retail    buttons,   sand,  and 
treacle.     Oh,  my  countrymen,  what  a  lamentable  picture 
presents  itself  to    my   eyes,    when  I  turn   towards  the 
state. — The is  no  better  than  an    infirm    old  wo- 
man— your  House  of  Lords  is  quarrelling  for  precedence 
and  place — your    House  of  Commons   for  its  share    in 
the  general  plunder.*  Shall  these  abuses  exist? — No!  Shall 

*  "  1  lie  watch-word  of  one  party  is  the  best  of  kings,  the 
watch-word  of  the  other  is  the  best  of  patriots."  Vide  Sir  F. 
Burdett's  address  to  the  electors  of  Westminster. 
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places  and  pensions  be  paid  out  of  the  slender  pittance  of 
the  poor?  No!  no!  Shall  we  as  Britons  surrender  our 
rights  to  an  arbitrary  power  that  would  enslave  us  ?  I  say 
no !  no ! !  no  ! ! !  Oh,  fellow  citizens,  your  throne  is  sup- 
ported by  corruption,  and  surrounded  by  venal  wretches, 
whose  object  is  to  buy  and  sell  you,  and  make  you  as 
much  the  article  of  commerce,  as  the  goods  you  deal  in!* 
Shut  up  your  shops,  and  resist  the  encroachments  of  go- 
vernment, or  I  will  tell  you  that  the  country  is  not  worth 
saving.  Resist  the  payment  of  your  taxes.  There  are 
arms  enough  in  the  Tower,  and  money  enough  in  the 
Bank  to  satisfy  US  all! ! !  The  limits  of  our  Prospectus 
obliges  us  to  cut  short  our  specimen  in  thisplace,  but  we 
shall  hope  that  every  thinking  man  has  read  enough  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  ardent  wishes  and  true  principles  of 
our  political  luminary,  who  is  to  undertake  this  depart- 
ment: we  close  this  article  by  declaring  it  our  firm  con- 
viction, that  if  the  humbling  of  eminent  men  be  to  satirize, 
Buonaparte  and  Mons.  Talleyrand  are  the  two  greatest 
satirists  in  Europe. 

THE  REVIEWER 
is  a  gentleman  possessing  every  requisite  for  his  office; 
like  a  butcher's  dog,  he's  always  upon  the  snare;  like  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  he  looks  as  though  he  had  just  swallowed 
a  quart  of  vinegar:  his  eyes  are  remarkably  small,  but 
remarkably  penetrating;  his  nose  rather  Roman,  bears 
an  agreeable  resemblance  to  a  lar^e  carbuncled  cucumber 
that  has  been  steeped  for  a  week  in  salt  and  water ;  of 
rather  short  stature,  the  deficiency  of  height  nature  seems 
most  unaccountably  to  have  forgot  to  have  made  up  in 
breadth — however,  the  mind  is  perfect.  His  father  was 
a  milk-man,  and  learnt  to  write  upon  a  tally;  our  genius 
scorned  the  cellar,  and  was  put  apprentice  to  a  butter-shop; 
here  it  was  those  bright  rays  burst  forth  that  have  shone 
so  conspicuous  since  ;  'twas  here  he  first  astonished  his 
master  the  cheeseman,  by  labored  impromptus,  love  son- 


See  Home  Tooke's  Appeal  to  the  Westminster  electors. 
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nets,  and  occasional  verses.  Scarce  a  pat  of  butter  went 
from  the  shop,  that  was  not  wrapped  op  in  our  young 
Pope's  enigmas  or  acrostics.  So  envious  was  our  churlish 
cheeseman  of  the  qualities  he  discovered,  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  having  taken  place,  and  a  deficiency 
in  the  till  being  placed  to  account  of  our  young  poet  : 
his  father  interfered — took  him  away,  and  eventually 
discovering  his  extraordinary  genius — determined  that 
he  should  become  a  man  of  letters,  so  procured  for  him 
the  place  of  twopenny  postman.  The  trifling  circum- 
stance of  a  letter  being  lost  containing  money,  induced 
him  soon  to  quit  his  employment,  but  fortune  still  smiled. 

We  view  him  next  a  schoolmaster  in  a  small  village 
near  to  the  metropolis — the  public  will  readily  perceive 
the  great  versatility  of  talent  of  our  inestimable  reviewer. 
His  school  was  uncommonly  well  attended,  and  for  more 
than  two  years,  what  he  could  not  drive  into  the  head  he 
was  eternally  whipping  in  at  the  tail.  One  would  think 
that  learning  is  like  hob-nails,  when  the  schoolmaster*  is 
compelled  to  hammer  it  in.  Another  trifling  circumstance 
occurred  ;  an  impertinent  wag,  the  father  of  one  of  those 
indolent  dogs  his  scholars — smoaking  the  old  one  as  they 
term  it,  put  this  idle  question  to  our  schoolmaster,  than 
whom  by  the  bye,  there  certainly  cannot  be  a  better 
arithmetician — "  If  a  herring  and  a  half  cost  three  half- 
pence^' hat  will  twelve  cost?" — it  puzzled  him — a  herring 
and  half  cost  three-halfpence,  he  cried- — why  it  would 
have  puzzled  Martin  Clare  had  the  question  been  put  to 
him  in  the  manner  this  was.  Our  reviewer  got  into  a 
passion  ;  the  more  he  raved,  the  more  he  got  entangled; 
the  event  was  he  could  not  tell  without  reducing  it  to 
figures,  and  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  at  that  moment 
to  compose  himself  to  study.  A  mischievous  urchin  solved 
the  question,  which  rendered  our  schoolmaster  more 
furious — and  he  was  flogged  for  his  presumption  as  he 
very  richly  deserved. 

Is  there  any  person  malevolent  enough  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  found  any  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question  had  it  been  put  to  him  in  a  proper  manner — if 
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there  is,  malevolent  indeed  must  he  be,for  our  school-mas- 
ter hadbeen  in  the  habit  for  years  of  writing  poetry,and  we 
can  aver,  he  never  wrote  a  single  line  without  counting 
the  number  of  feet  with  his  fingers.  Weary  of  the  dull 
drudgery  of  a  school,  he  quitted  it,  and  taking  lodgings  in 
a  retired  court  in  Fleet-street,  gaily  commenced  his  lite- 
rary career.  He  wrote  a  play — it  was  damned — he  was 
lashed  by  the  critics.  He  wrote  a  novel— the  critics  said 
he  did  not  understand  grammar.  He  wrote  another  novel 
and  found  purchasers  in  the  trunk-makers.  With  every 
thing  he  wrote,  proofs  multiplied  of  the  venality  of  re- 
viewers— he  found  them  a  set  of  envious  men,  possessing 
no  talent  themselves,  and  decrying  it  in  others.  His  soul 
mortiiied  by  Grub-street  canker-worms,  he  abandoned  the 
producing  of  plays  or  novels,  and  stuck  to  writing  cases  for 
quacks,which  situation  he  held  for  several  years  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  his  employers.  We  met  him  at 
the  Chapter  Coffee  House,  he  was  sitting  in  a  box  by 
himself,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground  in  all  the  m<  - 
desty  of  merit.  We  accosted  him — we  found  him  the 
true  son  of  genius—  we  engaged  with  him — nothing  could 
have  happened  more  opportunely — we  were  in  want  of  a 
Reviewer,  and  to  have  met  with  such  a  man  was  more 
than  our  ambitious  hopes  ever  soared  to.     We  have  it  in 

contemplation    to    publish  an    Annual   Review. 

Authors  and  the  public  may  depend  upon  a  strict  en- 
quiry into  the  merits  and  defects  of  every  new  publication. 
The  gentleman  who  undertakes  this  department  having 
long  ago  had  no  reputation  to  lose,  which  is  a  very  for- 
tunate circumstance,  as  it  will  induce  him  to  speak  more 
freely  upon  the  works  of  others;  and  he  has  so  long  suffered 
from  the  lash  of  criticism  that  he  will  not  fail  to  apply 
it  well  now  he  carries  it  in  his  own  hand. 
THE  SATIRIST. 
Let  us  pause  awhile  to  consider  with  due  admiration 
this  satiric  phenomenon.  He  must  have  been  born  under 
a  malignant  planet  as  full  of  venom  as  sarcasm.  Fancy 
to  yourself  the  figure  of  a  man,  tall  and  wan,  his  cheek* 
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bones  cloatbed  with  a  sallow  shrivelled  skin,  indicative 
of  the  poison  that  rages  within  ;  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
drawn  up  in  sneering  contortion;  the  hollow  eye  bent 
upon  you  in  fixed  malice;  he  sleeps  upon  a  bed  of  net- 
tles to  fret  his  mind  into  fresh  malignancy;  he  drinks 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  that  his  soul  may  be  full  of  bitter- 
ness. Have  you  ever  seen  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  nonsuited  ? — 
have  you  ever  seen  — -  ?  in  short,  if  you  have — you  have 
never  seen  a  being  more  pregnant  with  all  those  requisites 
to  form  a  man  of  cold-blooded  sarcasm,  whose  head, 
whose  heart,  whose  eye,  whose  tongue  joins  more  in 
unison  in  the  deliberate  act  of  murdering  men's  minds. 
He  can  twist  and  torture,  wilfully  misrepresent,  say  and 
unsay,  and  all  to  the  intent  of  doing  mischief.  His  lips 
are  parched  with  the  venom  of  envy,  the  unwholesome, 
moisture  his  cold  heart  sends  forth  to  their  relief  is  deadly 
as  the  saliva  of  that  serpent  whose  breath  blasts  foliage 
up,  and  whose  wrinkling  folds  desarts  those  fertile  wilds 
of  America  over  which  its  body  passes:  from  such  a 
man,  the  unthinking  part  of  the  world  would  turn  away 
with  dread,  but  unfortunately  for  us  and  for  himself  he  is. 
thoroughly  harmless.  This  gentleman's,  success  has  been 
so  great  in  the  line  in  which  he  walks,  that  he  has  been 
kicked  out  of  every  society  east  and  west  of  Temple-bar  ; 
we  speak  to  matter  of  fact  not  of  speculation,  and  he 
richly  deserved  it ;  he  has  not  risen  in  the  world,  for  he 
was  born  in  a  garret. 

Reader,  deceive  not  yourself,  by  mistaking  what  we 
have  written  for  irony  ;  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  you  the  true  characters  of  the  men  engaged  to  con- 
duct the  several  departments  of  the  Blunderbuss,  at  least 
the  three  principal :  we  declare  there  are  no  men  more 
capable  of  the  duty  allotted  to  them;  and  we  defy 
the  most  cunning  bookseller,  to  produce  THREE  that 
will  excel  them.  We  value  the  satirical  Meteor 
very  much ;  but  the  Blunderbuss  is  a  desideratum  in 
literature,  "  devoutly  to  be  wished  ;"  we  are'  not  such 
marksmen  as  that  Irish  gentlemau,  who  snuffs  his  candle 
by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  bullet — and  let  us  hope  for 
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the  sake  of  parties  concerned,  that  we  may  only  scare, 
and  not  "  put  out  the  rushlight.'* 

The  printer  and  publisher  will  stand  in  due  time  be- 
fore the  public,  of  them  we  have  nothing  to  remark,  but 
that  they  promise  fairly,  and  will  of  course  publish 
regularly. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


Mr.  Scourge, 
The  following  Hudibrastic  ballad  has  been  handed 
about  in  the  fashionable  circles,  and  it  is  right  that  you 
should  have  a  copy,  to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  por- 
traits which  you  presented  the  public  with  in  your  last 
number,  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  poem. 

Your  sincere  friend, 
Charlotte  Scratchpole. 
Gloucester  Place. 


THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  COLQNE^ 

A  BALLAD. 


.Tune. — Chevy  Chase. 


I  sing  the  praises  of  a  prince 

A  duke  of  mighty  fame, 
Not  Sawney  Bean,  nor  .lohnny  Catch 

Can  rival  him,  in  fame. 

And  also  of  a  Colonel  bold? 

Of  birth  and  education. 
As  any  chairman,  in  the  land, 

Or  link-boy,  in  the  nation. 

The  Colonel  nobly  was  brought  up? 

In  virtue's  purest  ways, 
For  his  youth  was  past,  as  the  footboy  smprt. 
Of  gentle  Charlotte  Hayes. 
VOL   V.  H  " 
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And  Charlotte  kept  a  house  well  knowa, 
And  very  stratsge  to  mention, 

Our  duke  she  trusted  with  her  goods 
Before  he  had  his  pension. 

Thus  the  Duke  he  loved  the  Colonel  much, 

And  ever  sounds  his  praise, 
For  thus  it  is,  his  Highness  shews. 

His  love  for  Charlotte  Hayes, 

The  Colonel  hates  court  martial  all. 

For  him  they  sorely  handle, 
And  he,  alas  !  was  one  day  broke, 

For  loving  coals  and  candle. 

But  his  eolonelship  is  still  most  dear, 

And  tenderly  he  loves  it ; 
For  in  the  course  of  one  half  hour, 

Full  fifty  times  he  proves  it, 

For  spite  of  coals  and  candles,  whence 
Much  mischief  did  befall  him, 

He  tells  you,  how  often  his  friend  the  Duk^e, 
His  colonel  dear  doth  call  him. 

The  beauties  of  his  lovely  face 

He  constantly  doth  boast, 
How  all  the  ladies  in  the  land, 

Give  him  their  only  toast. 

The  rubies  of  that  lovely  face, 

The  beauties  of  his  nose,  \ 
Which  instead  of  a  carbuncle,  so  brown, 

He  swears  more  like  a  Rose  ! 

A  pastry-cook  he  did  beguile, 

And  one  unlucky  day. 
Her  honor  and  her  pastry  both, 

The  Colonel  stole  away  i 

And  virtues,  such  as  these,  no  doubt, 
To  the  Duke,  him,  recommended, 

And  for  his  chamberlain  in  chief, 
They  prove  him  quite  intended. 
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The  Th\\e  resolved  to  push  him  on, 

That  fortune  should  overtake  him, 
Believing  the  charms  his  friend  possessed 

In  parliament,  surewouM  make  him,, 

So  to  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  they  straightway  \ve&%* 

And  they  offer'd  their  notes  of  hand, 
If  for  one  of  the  boroughs  in  Jockey's  gift, 

He'd  allow  the  Colonel  to  stand*. 

But  the  old  boy  new  the  pair  too  well, 

And  indeed,  it  was  rather  uncivil  ; 
For  he  told  them,  their  notes  were  not  worth  a  da7BBc 

And  they  both  m*ght  go  to  the  deviL 

The  Colonel  vapoured  and  flourished  much* 

And  looked  both  valiant  and  bold;* 
And,  swore  that  he*d  flea  old  Jockey  alive, 

If  old  Jockey  was  not  so  old  I 

Yet  the  Colonel  was  thought  to  be  most  miid> 

And  soft,  as  any  tailor. 
He,  therefore,  longed  to  shew  the  Duke 

How  desperate  was  his  valour* 

The  Colonel  always  was  well  known* 

To  dearly  lore  a  pidgeon, 
And  he  picked  up  one,  but  he  turned  out 

AHawkes  instead  of  a  Widgeon* 

And  all  the  Colonel's  golden  dreams* 

And  the  cash  he  hoped  to  share, 
With  Charlotte  Hayes's  charming  stock. 

All  vanished  into  air  I 

For  she  had  a  fresh  store  of  goods, 

And  when  she  thought,  sheyd  nick'd  him, 

This  Hawke  found  out  their  kind  intents, 
And  he  went  to  the  Colonel,  and  kick'd  him '. 

Bat  as  kicking  was  nothing  new  to  him, 

Still  he  strove  to  prevent  a  parting, 
And  in  order  again  to  tempt  the  Hawke > 

He  tried  to  make  use  of  a  Martin  i 
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But  here,  poor  devil,  he  missed  his  martq 
Tho'  he  strove  for  it,  might  and  main, 

For  the  Martin  was  firm  and  true  to  the  Hawke, 
And  the  Colonel  got  kicked  again  ! 

And  this  was  a  sorrowful  job,  indeed, 
To  our  hero,  the  Colonel  so  brave, 

And  gentle  Charlotte,  at  loss  of  the  bird> 
Most  bitterly  did  rave  ! 

This  HawM  he  had  a  friend,  poor  man, 

A  fellow  of  notoriety, 
Who  had  an  hundred  wives,  at  least, 

So  much  he  loved  variety. 

And  he  was  a  Captain  of  Drivers  gay, 

And  the  Colonel  him  suspected, 
That  through  his  means,  his  well  laid  plauj 

And  Charlotte's  was  detected; 

But  in  all  his  rage  he  was  still  afraid, 

The  Captain  to  plump  attack, 
For  he  rather  thought  this  Driver  might 

Assault  his  lovely  back  I 

For  the  Captain  was  a  lusty  dog, 

And  did  both  stout,  and  strong,  strip, 
\        And  the  Colonel  feared  that  he  might  get  drubb'd 
By  the  driver  Captain's  long  whip. 

But  as  the  Captain  a  member  was, 

Of  a  club  where  the  duke  was  master, 

He  thought,  that  there  he  would  have  his  revenge* 
For  his  and  Charlotte's  disaster. 

So  to  the  Duke  he  secretly  went, 

His  miseries  out  to  pour, 
And  told  him  how  the  captain  had 

Of  wives  at  least  five  score  ! 

And  all  about  his  wicked  deeds, 

And  that  he'd  changed  his  name, 
And  had  not  paid  the  herald's  fee, 

Which  was  a  burning  shame  I 
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And  many  other  awful  things 

This  Driver  had  committed, 
And  hoped  that  his  being  in  their  club, 

No  longer  would  be  permitted. 

The  Duke  cried  outmost  vigorously, 

And  swore  his  lodge  he'd  tell, 
That  they,  this  fellow  with  so  many  wives, 

Immediately  should  expell. 

But  the  Duke  then  thought  of  his  own  dear  wife*, 
.    The  Colonel  thought  of  the  cook, 
And  feeling  themselves  two  scurvy  rogues, 
With  fear  and  shame  they  shook. 

The  Captain  hearing  of  their  plan, 

And  what,  by  them,  was  meant, 
He  ivroteto  the  Duke  what  he  thought  ofhim. 

Out  to  the  Colonel  he  went* 

And  when  he  found  the  Colonel  brave, 

As  he  walked  in  Portman-square, 
He  gave  him  such  a  kick  of  the  breech, 

As  made  the  Colonel  stare ! 

And  well  he  would  have  pummelled  him, 

On  that  auspicious  day, 
But  that  the  Colonel,  poor  dear  man, 

Most  wisely  ran  away  !  ! 

So  his  fire-eating  days  are  o'er, 

And  he'll  no  quarrels  be  picking. 
And  the  ladies  say,  that  the  quiets  sweet  ma»9 

Is  more  kick'd  against  than  kicking ! 

So  now  long  live  this  charming  pair, 

For  nothing  them  can  match, 
iVot  Billington  nor  all  her  crew, 

Nor  Charlotte  Hayes's  hatch  ! ! ! 
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GALLERY  OF  ECCENTRIC  PORTRAITS.--rNo.ni. 

The-  establishraent  of  debating  societies  may  be  re* 
«&rded  as  the  first  and  most  important  step  towards  the 
c&ltivation  a»d  advancement  of  our  national  eloquence  3 
trad  but  for  the  encroachments  that  are  made  on  every 
"fee©eflcia\  institution;  by  vulgar  and  sordid  adventurers,, 
would;  have  tended,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  call 
fefch  the  powers  of  the  ambitious-  and  the  able.,  and  to 
instruct  and  enlighten  an  attentive  and  speculative 
alienee.  Unfortunately,  their  utility  has  beea  preclu- 
ded,, and  their  reputation  degraded  by  the  abortive 
afctci&pts.  of  vanity  or  avarice ;  and  every  4ebati»g- 
i®»OM3i  is  indiscriminately  shunned  by  the  scholar  and 
flie  gentleman,  because  they  have  sometimes  been  opened 
l&es&eath  the  direction  of  unworthy  individual^  or  have 
l»ee'»  the  occasional  scenes  of  vulgar  and  personal  cob- 

To  establish  a  society  to  which  the  members  should 
fee-  sdBiitted  by  a  regular,  though  not  a  formal  intro- 
teetio%  that  should  Hereafter  be  composed  of  indivi- 
Miosis  m  some  degree  connected  with  its  original  founders ; 
corcnbi  sung  the  ease  and  freedom  of  daily  ■  intercourse^ 
with  the  entertainment  apd  instruction  of  political  and 
li'toary  discussion :  affording  to  the  man  of  genius  the 
uaost  favourable  opportunity  for  the  utterance  of  bis 
spontaneous  sentiments,  while  it  encouraged  and  sup- 
parted  the  first  faint  flutterings  of  juvenile  ambition,  was 
titie  great  and-  splendid  object  of  the  original  Bri  lei  ants; 
aod  wheo  the  major  part  of  that  society  determined  0x1 
a  fonnal  secession,  and  assumed  the  title  of 'Eccentrics, 
tjbey  retained  so  much  reverence  for  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms, by  which  their  predecessors  had  been  guided,  as  to 
mnke  them  the  foundation  of  their  present  system  of 
policy  and  manners.  When  it  is  known  that  among  the 
fathers  of  the  Eccentrics  are  recorded  the  names  of  Cur- 
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Nfc,  Eiskhie,  and  Sheridan,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
some  degree  of'  plausibility  must  have  been  attached  to 
the  plan  on  which  this  school  of  eloquence,  and  this  ely- 
sium  of  the  able,  the  aspiring,  and  the  timid,  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  sober  and  the  intemperate,  was  esta- 
blished. It  was  reserved  for  modern  times,  however,  to  wit- 
ness the  union  of  a  tavern  and  an  academy.  Such  a  com- 
bination never  occurred  to  the  uniustructed  minds  of  44 
Solon  or  a  Plato :  the  sea*shore  was  the  Fousil  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  Pocula  Sacra  the  only  cup  thattouchei 
the  lips  of  theantogonist  of  Cicero. 

Poverty  is  frequently  the  lot  of  genius,  and  the  four*- 
ders  of  the  society  remembering  that  even  a  Sheridan 
may  sometimes  be  destitute  of  change,  limited  the  de- 
mand for  admission  to  half-a-erown.  That  time  is  valu» 
able,  and  life  is  short,  are  truths  admitted  by  the  learned,, 
and  obvious  to  the  ignorant:  they  provided,  therefore, 
in  the  abundance  of  their  wisdom  for  the  equal  and  al- 
ternate gratification  of  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  fa- 
culties. Porter  and  politics  divide  in  this  favoured  re- 
sort of  taste  and  genius,  the  worship  of  their  votaries; 
taxes  and  toasted  cheese  become  the  alternate  objects 
of  critical  examination  :  and  while  the  nostrils  are  re- 
galed with  the  odour  of  rump-steaks,  the  palate  gra- 
tified by  the  flavor  of  Old  Tom,  and  the  eye  delighted 
by  the  rotundity  of  kidneys  ;  the  ear  is  enchanted  by  the 
calm  though  exuberant  melody  of  a  Grant,  the  fancy 
captivated  by  the  chaste  and  classical  imagery  of  a 
Bland,  and  every  latent  feeling  of  virtuous  sympathy 
awakened  to  extacy  by  the  unobtrusive  yet  commanding 
deportment  of  a  Hew  lings. 

A  speculative  friend,  indeed,  who  seldom  mingles  in 
the  active  contests  of  the  society,  but  enjoys  with  equal 
gust  the  luxuries  of  the  larder,  and  the  pleasures  of  silent 
speculation,  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  that  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  majority  of  the  orators  at  the 
Fousil  bears  a  perfect  accordance  with  their  palatial  pro- 
pensities.    Mr.   Brownlev,  be   has  observed,  is  fond  of 
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good  substantial  port,  that  sparkles  when  unbottled,  and 
by  its  genuine  stimulus  enlivens  and  invigorates.  Mr, 
Ferguson  is  attached  to  Soda  water,  that  goes  off  with  a 
bounce,  and  after  the  first  draught  is  tasteless  and  insi-^ 
pid-  Whitbread's  stale  entire  is  the  favorite  of  Mr« 
Grant;  Mr.  Walsh  (the  barrister)  is  partial  to  a  bottle 
of  neat  sherry;  a  pleasant  gentlemanly  wine,  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste,  though  not  remarkable  for 
body.  Mr.  Black  Clarke  is  fond  of  goose ;  and  Sur- 
geon Bland  reminds  our  informant  of  a  fine  lively  turtle* 
Mr.  Quin  recals  to  his  memory  a  bottle  of  adulterated 
ale,  that  afte^  once  uncorking,  you  continue  to  drink 
in  spite  of  weariness  and  stupefaction.  Mr.  Hewlings 
admires  a  glass  of  stale  beer  frothed  by  agitation ;  and 
Mr. is  set  down  towards  the  close  of  every  even- 
ing for  a  roasted  chicken. 

Deductions  of  this  kind,  however,  may  please  the  fan? 
ciful  disciples  of  a  Kant  or  a  Lavater,  but  are  too  abstruse 
to  awaken  the  attention  or  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  our 
metropolitan  readers.  It  becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  to 
express,  in  a  plain  way,  our  serious  opinion  of  a  society 
which  boasts  so  large  a  share  in  the  convivial  and  poli- 
tical entertainment  of  the  town.  The  manners  and  ta? 
lents  of  individuals  who  may  disgust  or  gratify  more 
than  four  thousand  visitors  within  the  period  of  a  year, 
and  who  chuse  as  the  scene  of  their  pleasures  and  the 
theatre  of  their  exertions,  a  room  to  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  intelligent  arid  political  part  of  the  com- 
munity have  access,  are  the  just  objects  of  applause  or 
reprehension.  To  those  members  who  might  vainly 
endeavour  to  enter  the  list  of  personal  contention  with 
the  veterans  of  the  society,  our  strictures  may  be  useful* 
by  demonstrating  to  their  opponents  that  the  modest 
and  inexperienced  will  always  find  in  the  press  a  faithful 
and  strenuous  auxiliary;  and  the  individuals  who  con- 
vert the  society  into  a  mere  assemblage  of  friends,  col- 
lected together  to  applaud  their  loquacity  and  counte- 
nance their  rudeness,  may  be  ashamed  or  corrected  into 
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a  proper  observance  of  decorum.  We  have  no  doubt, 
jndeed,  that  many  of  tho^e  who  now  indulge  in  all  the 
arrogance  of  imagined  security,  and  assume  the  airs  and 
graces  of  the  practiced  orator,  will  revert  to  their  hum- 
ble but  honest  occupations,  as  soon  as  the  public  men- 
tion of  their  names  enables  their  quondam  companions  and 
anxious  relatives  to  discover  the  scene  of  their  noctur- 
nal dissipation.  Loss  of  time  is  of  all  other  losses  the 
most  injurious  to  individuals  in  humble  life;  and  the 
most  clamorous  of  the  Eccentrics,  those  who  contribute- 
to  deprive  the  society  of  its  legitimate  enjoyments,  and 
are  the  parents  of  discord  and  indecorum,  are  usually 
humble  tradesmen  whose  vanity  has  seduced  from  their 
daily  callings,  to  pursue  the  idle  trade  of  Eccentric  elo- 
quence. 

There  are  many  other  individuals,  however,  whose 
tr.lents  would  do  honor  to  more  exalted  societies,  than 
that  which  assembles  at  the  Fousil.  The  oratorial  talents 
of  a  Brownley  will  yet  be  remembered  with  respect,  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  contests  between  him  and 
Adolphus,  at  the  Athenians.  Fluency  of  diction  ;  a  dis- 
tinct and  sonorous  articulation;  felicity  of  humor;  and 
an  intuitive  facility  of  disentangling  the  most  complicated 
argument,  and  discovering  at  a  single  glance  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  the  most  ingenious  sophistry  ;  are  the 
characteristics  of  an  Eccentric,  the  first  in  intellectual 
rank,  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  society.  It 
the  personal  habits  of  Mr.  Brownley  be  not  as  regular  as 
his  talents  are  transcendaut,  his  errors  demand  the  cor« 
rection  of  the  moralist,  rather  than  the  animadversion  of 
the  critic;  and  if  on  some  occasions  there  escapes  from 
bis  mouth  a  sarcastic  remark,  more  severe  in  itself,  or  in 
its  mode  of  expression,  than  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
good  humor  of  an  Eccentric,  the  unguarded  freedom,  or 
the  momentary  presumption  that  it  displays,  are  forgiven 
as  the  venial  and  occasional  errors  of  an  imagination  too 
warm  to  be  always  beneath  the  guidance  of  his  judgment, 
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or  as. the  privileged  eccentricities  of  undisputed  wit,  and 
long  established  superiority. 

In  cbntrast  with  this  old  and  privileged  member  of  the 
society, whose  very  errors  contribute  to  its  instruction  and 
amusement,  the  ingenious    Mr.   Hew  lings  demands  the 
first  place-     Vanity  and  a  confirmed  disposition  to  irritate 
the  feelings  and  repress  the  exertions  of  every   new  and 
aspiring  member;  the  most  disgusting  and  offensive   im- 
pertinence to  its  elder  visitors,  and  a  continual  effort  at 
the  display  of  wit  and  sagacity,  at  the  ex  pence  of  decency, 
and  good  manners  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
loquacious  pretender  to  eiuquence.     Having  sacrificed  all 
the  opportunities  of  youth  to  the  vain  display  of  that  su- 
perficial knowledge,  which   may    be   collected  from   the 
reviews,  and  a  fluency  of  utterance  totaUy  independent  of 
intellectual  effort;  be  conceives  himself  to  be  the  very 
pink  of  youtbful  oratory,  and  indulges  m  the  delusion  of 
self-importance  the  utmost  exuberance  of  egotism.     He 
has,  like  most  men  of  grovelling  habits,  and  uncultivated 
minds,  a  talent  for  mummery,  and  unconscious  that  he  is 
himself  a  fair  object  of  satirical  buffoonery,    he  imitates 
in  his  pitiful  attempts  at  mockery,  those  strong,  though 
sometimes  ludicrous    peculiarities,   that    in  studious   or 
ardent  characters,  are  often  the  indication  of  strong  and 
vigorous  intellect.     On  one   evening,   during  which  we 
were  present,  he  was  willing  to  triumph  in  an  imitation  of 
Mr. Grant,  who,  however  unequal  he  may  be  to  Mr.  Hew- 
liugs  in  fluent  and    flippant  impertinence,  must  , disdain 
comparison  with  this&otoUdJbe  satirist  in  the  qualifications 
of  the  head,  or  the  virtues  of  the  heart.     Mr.  Grant  was 
not  a  mimic,  or  he  could  have  retorted  with  interest:    he 
expressed,    however,  his  sense  of  the  impropriety  com- 
mitted by  his  imitator,  and  Mr.   Hewlings,    in  the  true 
spirit  of    a   braggadocio,  "  begged  leave!!  to  inform  Mr. 
Grant   that  if  he  meant  any  personal  application  to  him, 
he  was  ready  to  resent  Lb     This  is  the  true  picture  of  the 
timid' impertinent:    he  fust   is  guilty  of  a  gross  and  un- 
manly insult,  and  then  defies  you  toamode  of  resentment 
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that  he  knows  to  be  so  disproportionate  to  the  offence, 
and  so  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  society  in  which 
the  provocation  was  given  as  to  preclude  its  adoption. 
And  if  Mr.  Hewlings,  in  the  exuberant  bravery  of  youth, 
be  fond  of  gunpowder,  whyisa  cooleranda  wiser  indivi. 
dual  to  be  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  chusing  between 
silent  submission  to  his  insults,  or  the  sacrifice  of  his 
health,  or  his  existence  } 

Thus  far  had  we  proceeded,  in  the  room  of  the  Ec- 
centrics, enveloped  amidst  clouds  of  smoke,  and  occasi- 
onally interrupted  by  the  wit  of  Bulmer,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Bland,  when  our  attention  was  suddenly  and 
completely  diverted  from  the  subject  before  us  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Romeo  Coates..  Our  surprize  may 
be  conceived,  but  we  shall  not  anticipate:  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  gentleman  is  among  the  memorabilia  of  the 
Eccentrics,  and  deserves  a  number  of  itself. 


P.W 


Scourgiana  ; 


So  variable  and  amusing  are  the  politics  of  the  Haut 
Ton,  that  it  is  a  matter  of*  surprize  no  miscellany  has 
been  established  for  their  more  direct  communication, 
than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  dry  columns  of  the 
Morning  Post,  or  the  insipidity  of  those  in  the  plodding 
Herald.  To  remedy  so  glaring  a  defect  in  the  records  of 
fashion,  we  have  determined  to  devote  a  corner  to  the 
subject,  and  spare  it  as  much  room  as  our  limits  will 
allow. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  Haut  Ton,  are  of  no  esta- 
blished basis  ;  they  change  with  the  season, and  are  seldom 
or  ever  founded  upon  precedent — they  are  mutable,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  party,  or  the  state  of  things  ;  and 
it  frequently   occurs,  that  in  the  course  of  one  spring 
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opinions  will  veer  round  to  all  points  of  the  fashionable 
compass.  Thus,  a  lady  who  elopes  from  her  husband  the 
first  week  in  January,  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  of 
the  court—but  is  execrated  as  a  most  deserving  object  of 
censure,  and  for  having  left  a  quiet,  amiable,  tender,  and 
affectionate  husband,  a  man  whose  constant  study  seemed 
to  be  to  render  her  happy — it  will  be  pronounced  that 
she  was  worthless — and  some  will  say  they  foresaw  what 
would  follow — -they  had  long  suspected,  &c.  &c.  If  in 
the  second  week,  she  with  her  paramour — open  their 
house  and  give  a  gala — why — -the  thing  is  altered  of 
course— poor  thing,  she  was  much  to  be  pitied— she  was 
sacrificed  by  her  parents — he  was  never  the  man  of  her 
choice — her  heart  was  long  devoted  to  the  only  being 
■who  could  make  her  happy,  and  who  now  possesses  her— 
if  in  the  third,  the  husband  gives  a  party — was  ever  so 
amiable  a  man  seen — there  is  not  a  woman,  but  could  live 
with  him  for  ever— poor  easy  man,  a  thousand  hearts 
bleed  for  him — but  it  is  well  that  he  has  got  rid  of  her— - 
while  one  friend  more  observing  than  the  rest,  remembers 
once  some  wanton  smiles  upon  her  cheek  when  addressing 
a  footman  now  discharged — oh,  she  was  bad,  naturally 
bad.  But  if  in  the  fourth,  the  ex-wife  send  round  her 
cards  for  a  second  gala,  and  another  for  stated  nights 
during  the  season,  she  fully  establishes  her  reputation 
as  long  as  her  parties  last,  and  every  one  wonders  how 
she  could  possibly  have  continued  \o  live  so  long  with 
the  he-monster :  why  he  was  observed  once  secretly  to 
pinch  her  at  a  party  until  her  arm  was  black  and  blue; 
because  she  displeased  him  at  another,  he  trod  upon  her 
toe  maliciously  until  she  was  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  variety 
of  other  ill  usages  will  be  recounted,  and  all  which  it  will 
be  asserted  she  bore  with  the  patience  of  a  saint,  while 
others  would  have  tore  his  eyes  out.  A  sudden  fortune 
left  to  a  poor  dependant  produces  a  wonderful  effect  .in 
the  optic  nerve  of  the  court  of  fashion  ;  and  they  imme- 
diately recognize  merits  in  him,  which  were  only  obscured 
formerly  by  his  own  modesty — if  he  keep  open   house, 
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drive  the  best  curricle,  and  fthe  best  horses,  gives  the  best 
parties,  and  the- best  wines — 'lis  coat  will  be  studied  to 
the  cut  of  the  collar,  and  he'll  lead  the  fashion  ;  but  if  in 
the  heighth  of  this  career,  they  swldenbf  find  his  money 
is  gone,  and  his  curricle  and  horses  are  to  be  sold; 
the  optic  nerve  becomes  again  irritable,  the  sight  is  de- 
fective, and  they  really  wonder  what  people  could  see  in 
Tom  Squander  to  admire — he  had  nothing  of  the  gentle- 
man about  him — with  this  illustration  of  fashionable  law 
we  shall  conclude  our  observation  :  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  the  politics  of  the  Haut  Ton  have  only 
one  standard  to  go  by,  and  that  its  variations  regularly 
grow  out  of  passing  events — it  will  be  in  future  our  pro- 
vince to  chronicle  these  events  as  they  occur,  thus  giving 
our  work  a  new  feature,  and  more  decided  claim  to  the 
favor  of  the  polite  sojourner  in  the  upper  circles  of  rank 
and  taste,  a  claim  which  will  be  justly  and  readily  appre- 
ciated as  affording  an  infallible  source  of  fashionable  in- 
telligence, and  the  state  of  fashionable  opinion. 


It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  Lord ■  to  be  more 

cautious  in  his  visits  to  A house,  and  to  seek  those  op- 
portunities, under  the  cover  of  night,  which  the  broad  glare  of 

day  may  probably  discover — the  suspicions  of  the are 

excited,  detection  would  be  auk  ward — an  action  of  crim.  con. 
provoking;  for  jurymen  have  strange  notions  on  the  length 
of  lords'  purses. 


Sir  John  L was  lately  voted  out  of  the  pales  of  fashion 

bv  a  crowded  court,  nemhie  covtradicente ;  £ir  John  has  for  a 
long  time,  labored  under  a  consumptive  affection,  brought  on 
by  a  former  disease — the  yellow  fever  :  this  malady  having  at 
length  finally  subsided,  he  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  worthy 
member  of  the  court — an  illustrious  personage  first  turned 
away  from  the  contamination,  and  his  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  those  who  live  only  in  the  genial  rays  of 
prosperity,  and  who  die  when  committed  to  the  shade — one 
person  alone  betrayed  symptoms  of  apostacy  to  established 
msage,  and  was  heard  to  whisper — ((  gratitude,"  but  his  voice 
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was  immediately  drowned — he  retracted — and  it  was  put  and 
carried  in  the  most  resolute  manner  that — "  gratitude''  should 
be  a  word  in  future  obsolete  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Haut  Ton 
—  Sir  John  it  seems  has  retired  to  Surry  Castle. 


A  singular  amour  is  about  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  drop- 
sical tendency  of  the  lady;  the  gentleman  is  not  yet  perfectly 
known,  although  shrewdly  suspected,  and  the  glance  is  cast  at 
the  bench — much  speculation  has  gone  abroad,  and  many 
questions  naturally  arising  out  of  the  case  have  been  put.  The 
lady  is  the  wife  of  an  enterprizing  and  very  valuable  officer 
now  in  Portugal,  and  commanding  a  Portuguese  regiment:  he 
has  been  absent  better  than  two  years,  and  left  his  wife  under 
the  protection  of  his  mother,  who  has  never  discovered  any 
impropriety  in  her  conduct,  nor  ever  suspected  until  appearauce 
became  clearly  evident  that  she  was  at  all  acquainted  with  any 
person  out  of  her  own  domestic  circle — no  confession  has  yet 
taken  place — but  it  appears  that  she  was  very  partial  to  walking 
alone,  and  it  was  observed  that  those  walks  sometimes  ex- 
tended for  several  hours  —very  respectable  evidence  is  adduced 

who  once  met  her  with ,  who  was  no  visitor  at  the 

house  of  her  mother-in-law,    and  on  whom   the  suspicion  at 
present  rests.     The   gentlemen    of  the  long  robe    are  on   the 


At  a  meeting  of  the  honourable  society  of  Ivory  turners,  held 

wat  their  club  house —  St  James's  Street  on  Thurs- 

jay  last — the  committee  who  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  Mr.  Uomeo  Coates  not  having  entered  his  name  as 
a  member,  and  having  wholly  abstained  from  frequenting  their 
meetings — begged  leave  to  present  their  report,  which  was  done 
and  read  accordingly — when  it  appeared  that  every  mild  ex- 
pedient had  been  resorted  to  which  propriety  could  suggest, 
but  that  the  gentleman  remained  inflexible  to  entreaty,  and 
declined  the  honor  of  being  rooked. 


Report  is  loud  in  talking  of  a  wealthy  banker's  surfeit  at 
a  late  party,  where  it  is  said  he  made  too  free  with  a  Mellon, 
too  free  for  his  constitution — they  say  he  was  suddenly  arlected 
with  a  cold  shivering  fit — languor  and  numbness  of  the  extre- 
mities;  and  agreeable  to.  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  de-* 
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ttrmined  never  for  the  future  to  taste  that  favored  fruit — In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  a  young'  officer  i»  said  to  have 
offered  himself,  asserting  that  the  fruit  in  question  thoroughly 
agrees  with  the  warmth  of  hie  habit. 


The  amiable  and  portly  duke  of ,  whose  intrigue. with 

Lady  N.  we  lately  entered  into  a  full  developement,  after  ruining 
the  reputation  of  his  chere-amie,  destroying  the  domestic  felicity 
of  her  husband,  and  plunging  himself  in  debt  and  disgrace,  in 
order  to  testify  by  splendid  presents  and  costly  festivities  the 
ardor  of  his  affection,  has  just  transferred  his  amorous  views 
from  the  lady,  to  her  young  companion,  who  rather  than  desert 
her,  had  accompanied  her  in  her  flight :  and  innocent  in  her- 
self, had  shared  with  her  protectress  in  the  infamy  of  intrigue. 
She  is  only   fifteen  years  of  age,    the   daughter    of  the   late 

reverend  and  pious    rector  of  A — e,  who  left   Lady  N.  the 

interest  of  a  handsome  fortune,  on  condition  that  she  should 
educate  her  young  protegee  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue. 
What  may  be  the  result  of  this  penchant  on  the  part  of  the 
duke,  we  are  unable  to  prophecy.  If  he  persists  in  his  in- 
tentions, the  lady  must  relinquish  his  protection  deserted  and 
destitute,  or  witness  in  wilful  blindness  the  deliberate  seduction 
of  a  young  creature,  whom  she  is  bound  by  every  tie  of  farnily 
connection  and  of  gratitude,  to  protect.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  an  *'  indiscreet"  family,  subject  to  the  "  misfortune''  of 
adultery,  on  the  peace  and  the  morals  of  the  people  ! 

It  is  not  less  singular  than  true,  that  nearly  all  the  conspi- 
cuous movers  and  supporters  of  the  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  York,  are  now  in  the  King's  Bench.  Col. 
Wardle,  and  the  two  Wrights,  compose  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  prison  ;  and  Mrs-  Clarke  languishes  beneath  the  protection 
of  Lord  Ellenborough.  Of  all  the  individuals  connected  with  the 
investigation,  or  his  party,  Mrs.  Clarke  alone  can  look  back 
with  exultation  at  the  success  of  her  intrigues,  or  compare  the 
present  with  the  past,  without  lamenting  her  appearance  as  a 
public  character.  We  know  her  too  well  to  suppose  that  even 
in  a  prison  she  is  without  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  destitute  of 
resources  by  which  her  apparent  misfortune  may  be  converted 
to  her  own  advantage.  As  for  poor  Wardle,  his  conduct  has 
been  that -of  a  blockhead  and  a  bully  ;  and  he  is  now  in  a  worse 
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situation  than  if  he  had  entered  the  bench  five  years  ago,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  better  known.  Who  that  witnessed  with 
attention  the  prevarications  and  contradictions  of  this  pseudo- 
patriot  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  would  have  expected  that  he 
should  gain  the  confidence  of  the  English  people  ?  and  who, 
that  contemplated  at  the  end  of  the  year  1808,  the  height  of 
his  popularity,  could  have  supposed  that  any  degree  of  dull- 
ness or  of  folly,  exhibited  by  man,  -vould  have  reduced  him  m 
one  short  year  to  ignominious  obscurity  ?  Of  the  Wrights  it 
would  be  wrong  to  say  much,  under  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  individuals  consigned  to  the  Bench  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  unfortunate  of  those  who,  during  the  investiga- 
tion, endeavoured  to  display  their  wit,  their  patriotism,  or  their 
talents.  Poor  Comrie's  escape  is  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
one  ;  and  to  rise  from  humble  life  to  the  regions  of  eloquence 
and  generalship,  a  Folkestone,  and  a  Clavering,have  yet  occa- 
sion to  remember  the  wit  and  the  treachery  of  woman. 


For  the  Sast  few  weeks,  a  Miss  Euphemla  Eoswell  has  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  indignation  of  every  literary  man,  to 
whose  residence  she  can  obtain  access,  against  the  amateur  of 
fashion,  the  gay  Lathario  of  the  age,  and  the  friends  of  Widows 
Fairbur  and  Liol,  Mr.  Robert  Coates,  by  detailing  the  pro- 
gress of  his  epistolary  courtship  with  the  late  Miss  Tilney  Long, 
and  stating  on  the  strength  of  genuine  documents,  the  liberal 
return  that  he  generously  made  for  her  "  compositions  and 
corrections.  Seventy-two  odes,  fifteen  sonnetts,  and  two  sets 
of  elegiac  verses,  were  the  valuable  and  voluntary  offerings  of 
this  paragon  of  gallantry,  to  the  object  of  his  distant  admira- 
tion. His  prose  correspondence  (if  that  could  be  called  corre- 
spondence, which  proceeded  only  from  one  of  the  parties)  con- 
sisted of  many  folios:  his  letters  were  at  first  returned,  but  as 
they  were  all  post  paid,  and  pretty  voluminous,  they  were  at 
last  consigned  to  the  maid  of  all-work  to  be  converted  into 
tapers.  The  burning  of  the  library  at  Alexandria,  was  not 
more  to  be  lamented,  than  these  unfortunate  conflagrations. 
In  reply  to  the  request  of  Miss  Boswell,  for  the  loan  of  two 
guineas,  he  took  no  notice  of  her  necessities,  but  told  her  that 
she  might  enquire  his  character  of  any  of  the  undermentioned 
persons,  subjoining  a  pompous  enumeration  of  bankers  and 
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toerchants.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the  daughter 
«f  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Johnson,  should  be  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  such  a  being  ! 


VALENTINE 

$?«t  to  Mr.  James  Allen   P — **%     By  Miss    — — -,  daughter  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

O !  Jammie,  wilt  thou  gang  wi*  me 
To  new  Jerusalem,  and  see 

How  saints  together  whine? 
Tho'  fit  for  nought,  yet  thou  may'st  do. 
Weak  as  thou  art,  and  silly  too, 

To  be  my  Valentine, 

To  court  thou  go'st,  then  come  to  me 
And  let  us  have  an  Agape,* 

And  on  thy  knees  supine* 
Declare  that  thou  wilt  love  thy  wench, 
And  cringe  and  fawn  not  to  the  bench^ 

But  be  my  Valentine. 

Yet  0  1  thou  art  but  half  the  thing  ! 
Then  jmny-\  Bayley  with  thee  bring 

Whose  notes  are  so  divine ; 
And  he  shall  all  his  pfay'r  book  ready 
And  Heaven  propitiate  in  thy  need, 

My  canting  Valentine ! 

I  like  Assurance  well  enough, 
Tho  Parke's,  they  say,  is  sorry  stuff, 

But  gravity  is  thine. 
And  like  Sterne's  bull,  $  unfit  for  place* 
Thou  keep'st  thy  post  with  gravest  face, 

My  lov'd  Saint  Valentine. 


*  The  love-feast  of  the  Methodists*  f  Puisne  in  the  folio  edition. 

$  "  The  Bull  was  very  unequal  to  his  department,  but  he  went  through  his 
business  with  a  grave  face,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  Mr.  Shandy.'* 

Tristram  Shandy* 
VOL.   V*  K    K 
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VALENTINE 

Sent  to  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  Barrister  at  Law,  Versifier,  Critic,  Editor  of  the 

Beau  Monde,  Pamphleteer,  Punch,  and  Proprietor  of  India  Stock. 

By  ROSA  MATILDA,  (a  faint  rival  of  his  divine,    «'  My  Lassie  Lvve."\ 

Air,  "  0  'Bolkxvell  Bunks:' 
My  love  is  but  a  laddie  yet, 

And  very  clumsy,  very  pale  * 
But  he  can  talk  till  stars  are  set, 

And  slumbers  over  all  prevail. 

Endless  thy  words  (I  tell  the  truth,) 
That  have  not  learnt  with  sense  to  rove, 

Nor  raise  a  blush  to  grace  thy  youth — 
My  own  tall  boy,  my  laddie  love ! 

And  must  ambition  touch  with  pang 
That  orient  j  soul  so  weak  and  light- — 

Must  Fashion,  hopeless,  strive  to  hang 
A  gem  on  such  a  hapless  wight  ? 

No,  still  be  Vanity's  and  mine, 

As  Punch  to  lords  and  ladies  rove; 
Still  be  thy  Rosa's  Valentine, 

My  own  tall  boy,  my  laddie  love  I 


Every  day  brings  with  it  the  merited  exposure  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  dignified  functionaries  of  the  state,  men  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  balance  of  the  nation,  and  who  are  to 
cater  for  its  wants — and  the  public  are  enabled  to  estimate  the 
virtues  of  their  legislation,  the  wholesome  exercise  of  the  laws 
under  which  they  live,  and  the  absolute  value  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  their  public  affairs  by  the  threats  of  disappointed 
women,  and  the  publication  of  private  correspondence  carried 
on  with  them  by  men  in  office. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Clarke  is  said  to  be  again  labouring 
under  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  with  a  view  of  extricating  her- 
self has  threatened  to  disclose  some  important  facts!  and  to 
publish  a  packet  of  letters  !  from    the  pen  of  the  Hon.   Win. 

F g d,  the  I— sh  Ch nc r  of  the  E q -r. 

The  business  is  not  yet  ripe  before  the  public. — We  understand 
fae  gentleman,  on  the  first  brunt  of  his  alarm,  applied  to  Mr. 

*  See  Scottish  Melodie?. 

t  A  figure  borrowed  from  Leadenhall-street. 
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C - — ,  a  very  worthy  magistrate,  who  replied  it  was  an  affair 

Dot  coming  under  his  cognizance,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing 
m  it;  adding tl  at  if  such  men  as  the  honorable  gentleman  would 

condescend  to  creep    under    the  petticoats   of  a  P ■  he 

must  abide  by  the  result. — We  suspect  that  Mr.  F g — - — d 

ihas  crept  into  a  warm  birth  ! 

EPIGRAM. 

Tom  says,  "  in  Spain  Life  Guards  live  gay," 

I  wonder  what  he  means, 
For  they  have  but  a  groat  a  day, 

And  that's  to  buy  them  greens  !  J.  K. 


His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  The  PRINCE  REGENT, 
Mr.  SHERIDAN,  and  Col.  CONGREVE. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  not  having  been  re- 
turned to  serve  in  the  present  parliament,  while  it  has 
been  considered  perilous  to  him,  has  excited  a  great  deal 
of  surprize  as  to  the  cause,  and  many  shrugs  and  signifi* 
cant  shakes  of  the  head  have  been  amply  expressive  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  end  of  royal  favouritism.  Sheri- 
dan with  all  his  faults  has  been  the  steady  champion  of  the 
people's  privileges:  we  must  not  look  too  closely  into  the 
conduct  of  his  private  life,  for  we  shall  find  nothing  in  it 
to  panegyrize,  but  much  indeed  to  censure :  yet  he  has 
furnished  <us  with  one  instance  of  a  patriot's  being  uncor- 
ruptible under  the  storms  of  adversity  into  which  his  own 
passions  have  led  him.  His  country  has  been  the  pole  to 
which  the  needle  of  his  affection  has  always  pointed  ;  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  public  cause  or  his  duties  as  a  se- 
nator of  the  people,  while  his  private  acts  were  subjects 
of  the  loudest  censure,  and  deserving  of  the  reprobation 
which  was  cast  upon  them.  He  was  likewise  the  friend 
of  the  Prince  and  the  royal  family  in  general,  but  his 
friendship  never  betrayed  him  into  a  tool  of  power  or 
corrupt  influence.  That  such  a  man  should  be  cast  out 
of  the  senate  in  his  years  of  increasing  infirmity,  when 
nothing  but  mental  energy  remained,  deserted  by  those 
/riends  who  could  and  ought  to  support  him,  now  at  the 
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time  when  grown  old  and  grey-headed — it  was  a  reproach 
to  the  Prince  on  existing  appearances,  it  was  a  reproach 
to  the  party  with  whom  he  had  divided  for  so  many 
years.  The  ambition  which  lost  him  Stafford  was  natu- 
ral if  not  politic;  his  ingratitude  was  loudly  censured  3 
but  could  he  have  insured  Westminster  his  success  would 
have  turned  the  tide  of  reprobation ;  however,  the  conduct 
of  the  electors  of  the  former  borough  in  rejecting  him 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  was  a  correct  vindication  of 
their  rights,  and  a  manly  and  dignified  support  of  their 
honor. 

During  the  speculation  which  these  events  had  given 
birth  to,  we  were  led  to  enquiry,  and  we  challenge  con- 
tradiction of  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Sheridan  is  purposely? 
secluded  from  parliament  for  the  present  by  the  Prince 
himself,  that  Col.  Congreve  is  his  senatorial  warming- 
pan  until  the  Catholic  Question  is  disposed  of,  when 
the  gallant  colonel  accepts  the  Chiltern  hundreds,  and 
the  Right  Honorable  ex-member  resumes  his  seat.  It 
is  rumored  in  the  political  circles,  and  the  report  is  enti- 
tled to  every  consideration,  coming  from  unquestionable 
authority,  that  on  Mr,  Sheridan's  being  applied  to  oppose 
the  catholic  claims,  the  honourable  gentleman  de- 
clared it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a  member, 
and  an  unprincipled  abandonment  of  a  question  which 
met  with  his  warmest  concurrence,  if  he  did  not  lend  it  his 
most  able  support,  and  that  he  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations;  to  which  the  Prince  replied, 
and  it  WAS  DETERMINED  THAT  SHERIDAN 
SHOULD  NOT  BECOME  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  UNTIL  AFTER  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
THAT  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge, 

Among  the  various  characters  who  deservedly  invite  a 
share  of  your  literary  flagellation,  is  one  that  appears  hi- 
therto to  have  escaped  the  lash  ;  most  probably  from  one 
having  been  introduced  to  your  observation  j  otherwise 
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your  impartiality  of  censorial  animadversion,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  included  him  within  the  pale  of  reprehen- 
sion and  correction !  I  mean  the  "  Military  Martinet ," 
the  man,  who  having  attained  a  certain  professional  rank, 
(too  often  from  interest  and  family  connection  rather  than 
from  meritorious  services,)  assumes  towards  his  inferior 
officers  a  hauteur  of  deportment,  and  a  harshness  of  lan- 
guage, proceeding  even  to  abuse,  which  to. the  gentleman, 
and  the  man  of  feeling,  scarcely  the  rigid  strictness  of 
military  subordination  can  render  endurable  !  I  have 
witnessed  a  petty  tyrant  of  this  description  reviewing  a 
body  of  troops  :  and  liberally  (or  rather  illiberally)  venU 
ing  his  oaths  and  public  reprimands  to  the  field-officers 
of  regiments  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  often  from 
mere  caprice;  while  the  latter,  though  ready  to  burst 
with  indignation  and  wounded  feelings,  have  only  bowed 
the  head,  and  dropped  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  which 
violated  honour,  unchecked  by  the  severity  of  military 
discipline,  would  have  prompted  to  level  at  the  breast 
of  their  insulting  superior  ! 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  foul-mouthed 
orators,  the  renowned  ci-devant  "  General  Whitelocke" 
stood  notoriously  prominent!  But  there  are  also  "other 
honourable  Generals'  still  in  his  Majesty's  employ  ,scarcely 
second  to  that  celebrated  character  in  the  exercise  of  this 
"  safe  abuse,"  this  "  field  rhetoric  :"  and  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspect  "  as  little  superior  to  him  in  military 
skill  or  personal  bravery  1" 

Indeed,  experience  will  justify  the  assertion,  "  that 
ail  overbearing  and  tyrannical  conduct  is  symptomatic 
of  any  thing  rather  than  of  genuine  courage!" 

To  particularize  would  be  less  invidious  than  dange- 
rous! Under  the  present  system  of  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence, (as  administered  by  the  "  great  Law  Lumi- 
nary" of  the  day,)  it  appears  to  be  considered  more 
venial  (in  a  man  of  rank  at  least,)  to  commit  the  most 
atrocious  outrage  or  offence,  than  in  an  untitled  moralist 
kold  up  th3  pjrpatrator  of  sa;i      a  crime  to  deserve4 
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reprobation!  I  would  not  willingly  expose  you,  Mr. 
Scourge,  to  the  severity  of  his  legal  inflictions,  and 
will,  therefore,  without  personally  identifying  the  principal 
actor,  merely  present  you  a  poetical  sketch  of  "  Parade 
Scenes,"  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  immediate  ob- 
servation. It  is  an  extract  from  an  unpublished  satirical 
poem,  entitled  "  Characteristics,  or  Sketches  from  Na- 
ture;" from  which,  if  my  communications  be  accepta- 
ble for  your  work,  I  will  occasionally  furnish  you  with 
farther  selections, 

I  remain*  your  constant  reader,  and  faithful 
humble  servant, 

A  Centurion* 

Chelsea,  15th  Feb.  ISIS. 

Extract  from  "  Characteristics"  or  "  Sketches  from  Nature  ■" 

A  SATIRE. 

"  The  General."  Characteristic  III, 

Who  next  appear*  ? — A  General  survey, 

Without  experience,  skill,  or  courage — Grey  : 

For  Grey  nor  White-locks  in  command,  impart 

Skill  to  the  head,  or  courage  to  the  heart ! 

Too  oft,  alas ! — a  General  we  find, 

"  Of  peevish  temper,  and  capricious  mind;" 

A  mind,  that  independent  worth  o'erlooks, 

And  deals  its  boons  to  parasites  and  cooks  ; 

While  purveyors  and  pimps,  enjoy  all  trust, 

W^ho  cater  for  his  palate,  or  his  lust ; 

Wretches, — that  honour,  truth,  nor  candour  know, 

The  liar,  —  "  P-nt-rd-nt ;"—  the  leech,—"  M-nro ;" 

And  proud  to  pick  his  patron's  half-pick'd  bones ; 

Pimp,  spy,  and  dunce, — his  jockey  chaplain  "  J-n-s  /" 

If  we  this  General's  private  hours  explore, 

They  pass  'mong  pimps,  a  cuckold,  and  a  whore: 

While  fair  A-st-na's  dalliance  revives 

The  spark  that  'mid  his  dying  embers  lives , 

Th*  enfeebled  debauchee,  with  fumbling  haste. 

Gloats  o'er  her  charms,  tho'  impotent  to  taste  ; 

And  yields  more  proud  of  her,  than  his  command—* 

A  cornu-copie  to  her  cuckold's  hand; 
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While  sneering  sycophants  attend  the  while; 

And  peep,  and  smile  ;— and  smile,  and  peep ;— and  smile  ; 

And  gay  *<  M-nro,"  in  lively  Scottish  air, 

Carols  aloud, — **  thrice  happy,  happy  pair  !" 

Xf  to  the  field,  on  some  raree  review, 

This  mighty  «'  Sour-krout  hero"  we  pursue, 

Racing  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ; 

What  words  of  honey  issue  from  his  mouth  ! 

Not  Billingsgate  herself,  with  all  her  tongues 

Can  match  the  tilth  of  his  corroded  lungs  ! 

*'  G-d  d — n  your  blood,  you  Major! — Major  C-rr  f 

Dress  back,  Sir ! — you've  advanced  the  line  too  far'." 

"  You  bl — ed  whelp,  you  P-g-t ! — like  a  barge 

Your  squadrons  move : — spur,  fly,  your  front  enlarge  I 

Is  that  a  charge,  G-d  d — n  you ! — that  a  charge  ?" 

*s  You,  L-m-x  ! — curse  you, — you  the  whole  have  marr'd  t 

D — n  you  ! —  you  can't  command  a  corporal's  guard!" 

*'  You  D-le  !  You  sneaking  cur! — attend  the  word : 

You  head  those  gallant  lads,  the  ninety-third  ? 

Fall  back — G^d  bl-*t  you!  to  their  naked  rear; 

You're  scarcely  fit  to  form  their  pioneer  !  !  /" 

"  You  C — x ! — why  where  the  hell  have^cm  delay'd  ? 

Bring  up  your  damn'd  artillery  brigade  ! 

Quick,  move,  Sir  !— Mark  the  word  of  your  commander, 

For  tho'  you  dar'd  oppose  Great  Al-x-nd~r  ; 

I'll  make  you  bend — however  stiff  your  back  is, 

Ev'n  to  his  puppies,  aides-de-camp  and  lacqueys  I" 

Such  is  th'  abuse,  whene'er  his  mouth  he  opes, 
He  squeaks,  inflaming  metaphors  and  tropes; 
Which  clearly  proves— (if  language  proof  can  yield  ;} 
f*  He's  fitter  far  for  Bedlam  than  the  field  1 !  J" 
(To-be  continued.) 
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Co vent  Garden. 
The  Students  of  Salamanca. — This  comedy,  the  avowed  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  author  of  the  Touch  at  the  Times, 
*  comedy  produced   last  season,  although  it  boasts  nothing 
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like  novelty,  or  much  interest,  is  deserving  of  a  better  fate  than 
that  which  seems  to  foe  closely  following  and  hunting  it  from 
representation.  Compared  with  the  miserable  insipidity  of 
Reynolds,  Dibdin,  and  those  minor  dramatic  lights  shining  in 
the  theatrical  expanse,  From  anjr  other  Cause  than  merit,  Mr* 
Jamieson  will  claim  very  superior  consideration,  and  will  be 
found  a  standard  to  which  they  never  can  ascend.  He  seeks 
not  the  aid  of  tornadoes,  water  spouts,  splendid  palaces  and 
curious  cabinets,  to  enchain  the  attention  of  his  auditors  ;  his 
glitter  is  not  to  the  eye,  his  appeal  is  to  the  sense ;  and  although 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  he  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  he 
has  nevertheless  furnished  us  with  a  sample  of  genius  afford- 
ing a  prospect  of  future  profit.  The  plot  of  the  comedy  is 
very  simple,  and  the  incidents  are  made  up  of  blunders  SO 
clumsily  introduced,  so  slovenly  contrived,  that  they  very  ill 
compensate  for  a  want  of  interest,  which  never  improves  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  last*, 

Don  Alonzo  (Mr.  Abbot)  is  privately  married  to  Angelica, 
(Miss  Cooke) ;  the  daughter  of  Don  Gaspar  (Mr.  Blanchard)  % 
through  the  contrivance  of  Pertilla,  a  very  pert  chambermaid, 
(Mrs.  C,  Kemble).  Don  Christoval,  a  laughing,  loving,  senti- 
mental rake  (Mr.  Jones),  a  fellow  student  of  Don  Alonzo's,  at 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  accidentally  sees  Aminta  (Mrs.  H. 
Johnson)  and  falls  in  love  with  her;  she,  it  appears,  has  no  aversion 
to  his  suit,  but  at  their  meeting  refuses  to  reveal  her  name :  thus 
circumstanced  he  follows,  and  sees  her  enter  the  house  of 
Don  Gaspar— meeting  his  friend  Alonzo  he  enquires  whose 
house  it  is,  who  informs  him;  he  makes  further  enquiries 
relative  to  the  lady,  when  immediately  the  jealousy  of  Don 
Alonzo  is  excited,  he  suspects  it  is  his  own  wife  of  whom  Chris- 
toval is  in  pursuit ;  and  hence  all  the  interest,  all  the  varieties 
that  are  to  fill  up  five  acts.  There  are  letters  misdirected,  mis- 
delivered,  dropped,  exchanged,  &c.  &e.  Closets,  garden-gates, 
elopements,  discoveries,  serenades,  and  all  the  incidents  which 
ever  have  characterized  the  Spanish  novel,  from  the  days  of^ 
Beccace  down  to  the  present  time  ;  but  we  are  not  amused  with 
these  changes  and  transitions,  which  so  unnaturally  press  upon 
the  heel  of  each  other;  the  stage  is  always  in  a  bustle,  and 
without  any  other  apparent  object  in  view  than  that  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  pantomime.  Don  Daphnis,  a  superannua- 
ted old  student  and  beau,  adds  a  little  to  the  life  of  the  scene* 
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and  was  very  we]  Ire  presented  by  Fawcett  ;  but  it  forcibly  re- 
minded us  of  something  we  were  well  acquainted  with  before. 
Geronimo  (Simmons)  an  intriguing  old  steward,  boasted  no 
more  novelty — and  Miguel  (Matthews)  afforded  little  or  no 
scope  for  the  display  of  the  eccentric  powers  of  the  performer. 
Mr.  Jamieson  has  entirely  failed,  by  attempting  what  is  termed 
legitimate  comedy.  His  plot  is  intended  to  be  chiefly  supported 
by  character,  and  he  has  wholly  failed  in  delineating  character 
of  either  interest  or  novelty — but  the  language  is  neat,  and  in 
several  instances  elegant :  there  are  a  few  happy  hits  at  the  times, 
but  these  are  become  so  common,  garnishing  every  effort  of  the 
dramatic  music,  that  the  town  has  been  long  since  surfeited. 

Among  the  fair  candidates  for  the  laurel  wreath  which  a  Sid- 
dons  has  lain  down,  it  is  our  task  to  notice  the  attempt  of  a 
Miss  Douglas,  a  young  lady  it  is  said  of  much  provincial  cele- 
brity :  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  witness  her  debut,  but 
her  Elvira  in  Pizarro  we  can  sppak  to  as  a  performance  of  con- 
siderable merit,  claiming  for  her  a  very  respectable  rank  in  the- 
tragic  department  of  the  drama,  but  by  no  means  warranting  a 
hope  that  she  will  approach  that  eminence  which  her  excellent 
predecessor  seems  to  have  secured  to  herself.  Miss  Douglas's 
judgment  led  her  to  a  very  correct  delivery  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned passages,  and  she  sustained  the  character  throughout 
with  a  great  deal  of  energy  :  her  principal  deficiency  consists  in 
rather  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice  and  declamation,  never  vary- 
ing, never  straying  into  any  of  those  pleasing  striking  beauties 
which  gave  dignity  to  the  manner  and  action  of  Mrs.  Siddons — 
her  figure  is  pleasing  but  by  no  means  commanding,  and  her 
countenance  does  not  seem  sufficiently  flexible  to  represent 
the  deep  feelings  of  a  Belvidera,  an  Isabella,  &c.  &c. — Elvira  is 
by  no  means  an  arduous  part  in  itself,  it  is  only  so  from  the 
recollection  we  still  have  of  the  great  mistress  of  tragic  portrai- 
ture, whom  we  have  so  often  seen  and  admired  depicting  her 
bosom's  glow  and  the  greatness  of  revenge, 

Poor  Vulcan. — Managers  like  poets  no  sooner  believe  they 
have  hit  upon  a  good  subject  than  they  strive  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  thus  defeat  their  own  object,  and  fatigue  the  town  by 
their  puerilities.  Midas  is  assuredly  one  of  the  best  burlettas 
upon  the  English  stage,  and  its  revival  by  the  Covent  Garden 
proprietors,  while  it  was  hailed  with  much  pleasure  by  the  "'town 
amply  rewarded  the  former,  for  the  very  superior  abilities  dis* 
VOL,    V.  L    L 
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played  in  its  mechanical  production,  and  the  great  controversy 
with  which  all  its  requisites  were  attended  to — but  in  rescuing 
Poor  Vulcan  from  the  silent  tomb  to  which  it  had  so  long  been 
consigned,  argues  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  judgment,  or  an 
absolute  attempt  to  panderize  the  already  vitiated  taste  of  the 
town — -it  is  a  performance  destitute  of  every  merit,  it  was  an 
humble  imitation  of  Midas,  and  it  was  so  humble  that  it  was 
kicked  from  the  regular  stage — languished  for  a  short  time  at 
the  Royalty,  and  consigned  to  the  mouldering  shelves  of  time, 
to  find  its  quietus  which  Mr.  Harris  should  have  suffered  it 
silently  to  have  done,  and  not  now  have  tortured  it  into  fresh 
existence.  If  it  is  possible  for  a  performer  to  display  talent  in  a 
piece  destitute  of  either  wit  or  interest,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  Fawcett's  Poor  Vulcan  afterwards  Crump,  although 
a  lame  performance  was  sustained  with  humor-— Incledon's 
Jupiter  was  nothing  godlike !  Sinclair  sang  one  or  two  songs 
with  great  taste.  Miss  Bolton's  Venus  had  nothing  of  the  De 
Medicis  in  it— she  is  a  very  interesting  girl,  but  by  no  means 
qualified  to  represent  a  Venus. 

Love  for  Love. — The  revival  of  this  lively  but  indelicate  co- 
medy of  Congreve  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Jordan  to  the  stage,  whose  comic  powers  pre- 
vious to  her  late  secession  were  so  long  the  admiration  of  the 
metropolis.  So  closely  must  she  live  upon  recollection,  that 
it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  characters  in  which  she  excelled  : 
no  frequenter  of  the  drama  but  must  remember  her  admirable 
delineation  of  Miss  Prue,  Miss  Peggy,  or  Nell  ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  at  her  present  period  of  life,  she  would  act 
wisely  in  leaving  them  to  less  meritorious  successors,  How 
can  we  possibly  reconcile  the  appearance  of  fifty  to  the  mad- 
cap antics  of  sixteen  ?  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  Mrs.  Jordan  ;  we  are  not  among  that  cankered  number  who 
seek  the  return  of  an  old  favourite  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  retailing  a  fresh  old  tale  of  slander  ;  our  opinion  comes 
with  a  pure  good  inclination,  recommending  her,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  her  still  to  continue  an  ornament  to  the  boards  of  a  the* 
atre,  to  adopt  those  characters  for  which  her  age  and  person  best 
qualify  her.  Could  we  express  to  her  the  inconceivable 
delight  with  which  we  heard  that  mad-cap  rustic  laugh  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  character,  which  we  heard  from  behind 
the  scenes,  on  her  opening  the  part,we  should  attempt  to  convey 
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some  idea  of  our  disappointment  on  her  entre — our — we  will 
not  say  disgust — although  bordering  upon  it.  Mrs.  Jordan 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  her  matronly 
form  ;  that  plenitude  of  flesh  conveying  away  every  girlish  idea— 
we  will  say  no  more,  Matthews's  Foresight  mnst  rank  in  point 
of  merit  among  his  best  efforts  it  was  inimitable  and  drew 
down  thundering  testimonies  of  approbation. 

Drury  Lake. — The  length  and  unusual  interest  of  several 
articles  occupying  our  pages  of  last  month,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary deferring  our  strictures  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  new  tragedy  of 
Remorse,  at  that  time.  We  have  now  the  advantage  of  the 
book  before  us,  and  are  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining between  its  attractions  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet; 
and  whether  it  is  owing  to  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  or  the  aid  of 
the  performers,  that  it  has  got  fast  hold  of  the  boards  of  the 
drama,  and  continues  in  favor  with  the  public  ;  and  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  to  the  latter  cause  does  it  boast  its  host 
of  strength.  We  never  saw  a  play  upon  the  whole  better  playecL 
Mr.  Coleridge  cannot  feel  too  grateful  to  Miss  Smith,  Mr.  Pope 
and  Mr.  Powell,  for  their  acceptance  of  parts  so  totally  beneath 
their  talents,  and  to  Mrs.  Glover,  Mr.  Rae  and  Mr.  Elliston  for 
their  very  splendid  exertions,and  the  interest  and  ardor  with  which 
they  nightly  sustain  their  respective  parts — they  have  unitedly 
given  it  an  effect,  which  the  author  in  his  most,  sanguine  mo- 
ments, if  he  is  a  rational  being  could  not  have  hoped  to  have 
seen  exceeded.  So  much  for  the  performance ;  now  then  for 
the  play,  or  the  dramatic  poem  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it;  and 
here  he  seeks  to  disarm  our  criticism,  by  threatening  us  with 
an  essay  on  dramatic  poetry,  which  is  about  to  proceed  imme- 
diately from  the  press,  and  which  is  to  be  a  quietus  to  the  cen- 
surers  of  his  tragedy — well,  let  it  comer— we  shall  not  be  de- 
terred from  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty  towards  the 
public  and  ourselves,  by  offering  our  judgment  on  its  ■'merits, 
and  pointing  out  what  constitutes  in  our  opinion  its  defects. 
The  scene  is  in  Spain, ,  and  the  time,  to  use  the  author's  own 
words — "  The  reign  of  Philip  II.  just  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  per- 
secutions which  raged  against  them  shortly  after  the  edict 
which  forbad  the  wearing  of  Moresco  apparel  under  pain  of 
death."  Thus  furnished  with  the  complexion  of  the  times,  he 
transports  us  to  the  shores  of  Grenada,  and  tells  us  the^  follow* 
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ng  tale — Marquis' Valdez  (Mr.  Pope)  according  to  Mr.  Cole* 
ridge,  a  partial  but  honorable  father,  has  two  sons,  Don  Alvar 
he  eldest,  (Mr.EUiston),  Don  Ordonio  the  youngest,  (Mr.  Rae)  » 
and  is  besides  the  guardian  of  Donna  Theresa,  an  orphan 
heiress  (Miss  Smith.)  Now  it  appears  that  this  partial  but 
honorable  father  has  cause  to  curse  his  unlucky  stars  that  ever 
this  young  lady  should  have  become  his  ward,  for  she  is  beloved 
by  both  his  sons  ;  and  out  of  this  rivalry  arises  the  interest  of  the 
play — Alvar  is  all  honor,  gentleness  and  love.  Ordonio  was 
equally  eminent  for  virtue,  if  not  more  so,  until  this  unhappy 
passion,  aided  by  the  conscious  pride  of  virtue,  turned  all  his 
goodness  into  bad  passions,  and  made  him  hire  assassins  to 
murder  the  brother  whom  he  loved  !  For  this  purpose  Isidore, 
(De  Camp)  a  Moresco  chieftain,  who  has  embraced  the  catholic 
faith,  was  employed  with  two  others  to  dispatch  him  ;  and  under 
'the  supposition  of  the  death  of  Alvar  the  play  begins.  It  be- 
gins with  his  return  to  his  native  land,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years,  and  enduring  a  captivity  by  no  means  accounted  for; 
he  discourses  with  a  Moorish  friend  Zulima,  and  tells  hi  m  that  he 
returns  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  guilty  brother,  and  to 
4t  rouse  within  him  remorse" — How  does  he  set  about  this  im- 
portant affair  ?  By  disguising  himself  in  a  Moresco  dress,  which 
according  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  statement  of  the  times,  subjects 
him  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and  sending  him  (his  brother)  in 
the  presence  of  the  familiars  of  the  holy  inquisition,  a  message, 
which  might  naturalty  enough  be  expected  to  envelope  hini  in 
the  flames  of  an  auto  de  fe "Say  to  the  lord  Ordonio, 

"  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again." 
Ordonio  in  the  mean  time  is  making  strong  suit  to  Theresa, 
who   does   not  return  his   kindness;  and  we  have    the  father 
urging  the  suit  of  his  second  now  presumed  to  be  his  only  son  ; 
but  she  replies 

i(  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 

His  proud  forbidding  eye  and  his  dark  brow 

Chill  me  like  dew  damps  of  the  unwholesome  night; 

My  love,  a  timorous  and  tender  flower, 

Closes  beneath  his  touch." 
As  it  is  necessary  to  bring  all  the  characters  together,  Mon- 
viedro  (Mr.  Powell)  an  inquisitor  "  on  some  new  scent  of 
blood,"  enters  with  Alhadra  f  Mrs.  Glover)  the  wffe  of  Isidore, 
and  claims  if  the  Lord  Ordonio  knows  her  husband,  which 
after   a  short    conflict   with   his  feelings,    he  chooses  to  con» 
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fess,  and  answers  for  his  being  a  catholic  ;  thereby  rescu- 
ing' him  from  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition.  Then  we 
have  a  scene  between  Ordonio  and  Isidore,  when  the  secret 
comes  out  about  the  murder,  butOrdoniois  not  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  existence  of  Alvar.  Isidore  refuses  to  perform  the 
character  of  a  magician,  to  practice  upon  the  credulity  of  The- 
resa, who  has  declared  that  she  will  not  marry  Ordonio  until 
satisfied  of  the  death  of  Alvar,  which  satisfaction  Ordonio 
wishes  to  afford  her  by  pretended  supernatural  agency:  how- 
ever, although  Isidore  refuses,  lie  recommends  the  Moresco  who 
sent  the  singularly  mysterious  message,  and  Ordonio  retires  to 
concert  with  him — We  have  then  a  meeting  between  the  bro- 
thers.    Alvar    unknown   to  the    other   immediately     accedes 

to  his  wish,  with  a  view   awakening   in  him  "  Remorse1' ■ 

then  we  have  a  "  Hall  of  Armory,"  "  An  Altar,"  and  a  mystic 
spell,  with  soft  music  from  an  instrument  of  glass  or  steel,  to 
raise  the  effect  of  the  charm — then  a  picture  is  exhibited,  a 
miserable  daub,  which  would  disgrace  an  ale-house  sign,  and 
this  picture  is  made  to  reveal  the  manner  by  which  Alvar 
comes  by  his  death — Ordonio  is  betrayed,  but  Monviedro  and 
the  familiars  of  the  inquisition  entering  abruptly,  the  supposed 
magician  is  hurried  off  to  a  dungeon,  and  thus  Ordonio  has  a 
respite  from  detection. — But  he  determines  on  revenge — and 
by  some  singular  good  fortune  gets  Monviedro  to  entrust  his 
prisoner  (Alvar)  to  his  custody,  which  is  accordingly  done,  and 

Ordonio  enters  with  the  keys   vowing  to  visit  Isidore  first 

Isidore  is  accordingly  killed  off  in  the  fourth  act,  and  in  the 
fifth  we  find  the  murderer  (Ordonio)  come  to  poison  his  bro- 
ther :  here  an  explanation  and  a  discovery  ensues,  and  Ordonio 
rushes  upon  Alvar  to  destroy  him,  but  is  prevented  by  Theresa 
who  throws  herself  between  them---he  then  falls  at  his  feet 
begging  him  to  "  curse  him"  with  forgiveness,  and  for  the  first 
time  feeling  "  Remorse,"  stands  to  be  dispatched  by  Alhadra, 
the  wife  of  Isidore,  who  enters  with  a  band  of  armed  Morescoes 
to  destroy  him,  and  the  piece  concludes  in  the  usual  way. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  the  tragedy,  such  the  improbable  and 
unnatural  situations  into  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  huddled  his 
characters ! 

We  must  do  him  justice  by  saying  that  Alhadra  is  well 
drawn,  and  the  most  natural  character  in  the  whole  perform- 
ance ;  there  is  nothing  of  fiction  in  its  construction  ;  but  that 
of  Ordonio  the  most  extraordinary  we  have  ever  heard  of ;  he  is 
a  man,  to  use  the  author's  own  words, 
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What  if  his  very  virtue 
Had  pampered  his  swoln  heart,  and  made  him  proud  ; 
And  what  if  pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt? 
Surely  pride  could  never  dupe  a  virtuous  man  into  the  guilt 
of  assassinating  his  own  brother!  The  language  of  the  play  is 
in  parts  nervous  and  fine;  but  those  passages  bloom  like  roses 
in  a  cabbage  garden,   contrasting  even  to  meanness  the   great 
bulk  of  the  whole. 
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The  merits  of  our  caricature  are  so  completely  cognizable  t@ 
every  understanding,  that  any  attempt  at  illustration  must  be 
attended  by  dulness  as  stale  and  unprofitable,  in  short,  as  that 
very  deleterious  compound  itself  (Porter,)  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  air  of  one  night. 

Thus  circumstanced  we  shall  resort  to  the  memoirs  of  a  very 
worthy  old  gentleman,  once  in  the  highest  estimation,  the  fa~ 
voured  companion  both  of  the  peer  and  the  beggar,  and  who 
still,  in  the  wane  of  his  days,  although  his  constitution  has  been 
much  injured  by  compounds  of  deleterious  drugs,  preserves 
much  of  his  former  good  nature  and  old  associations.  What  is 
very  remarkable,  and  we  believe  only  evidenced  in  the  memoirs 
of  this  worthy  old  gentleman  himself  is,  that  in  whatever  society 
he  is  introduced,  he  has  always  invariably  preserved  the  same 
complexion,  the  same  seeming  cheerful  tone  of  temper,  and  is 
always  received  with  an  equal  proportion  of  good  humour  :  he 
mixes  with  all  classes  of  mechanics,  and  maintains  an  influence 
over  them  generally  to  the  exclusion  of  their  wives  and  families. 

He  is  often  seen  gladding  their  hearts  at  the  tap-room 
table,  and  exhilarating  the  social  song.  The  fire  of  the  black- 
smith's forge  glows  brighter  under  his  influence — the  heavy 
hammer  drops  in  merrier  tune  upon  the  anvil  enlivened  by  his 
presence.  The  taylor's  goose  hisses  on  the  shopboard  most 
musically,  most  melodiously,  inspired  by  Mister  Porter— the 
nimble  needle  Hies  at  his  bidding,  and  thread  and  buckram  are 
found  willingly  bending  to  their  various  uses.  He  fixes  a  new 
and  vigorous  lash  to  the  coachman's  whip  ;  upon  occasion  can 
relax  the  surly  countenance  of  the  numbered  cad  ;  the  drover, 
reeking  with  heat,  drops  flowing  from  his  rugged  uncouth 
brow,  gives  him  a  smiling  welcome  on  his  approach,  and  stops 
to  recognize  an  old  friend  ;  but  it  is  not  among  the  above-enu- 
merated gentlemen  alone  that  Mister  Porter  is  to  be  found  as- 
sociating ;  he  takes  a  step  higher,  and  moistens  the  tradesman's 
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evening  pipe,  or  is  to  be  found  at  home  in  the  honest  housewife's 
grip.  The  wet-nurse,  with  great  good  humour  looks  in  the 
deep  pot,  and  talks  aloud  of  the  philanthropy  of  this  cheering 
friend,  bringing  her  such  abundant  supply  of  milk  for  her  in- 
fant. "  The  wealthy  cit,  ploughing  up  Highgate-hill,  and  reek- 
ing with  perspiration,  beneath  the  sultry  heat  of  a  July  sun, 
looks  out  for  the  Horns — his  complying  wife  following  at  his 
heels — soon  the  frothen-headed  pot  is  imparted  to  his  grasp — 
his  lips  are  fastened  to  the  brim,  and  his  panting  lungs  heave 
like  a  blacksmith's  bellows  at  the  forge,  inhaling  the  mild  and 
cooling  beverage.  The  member  of  trie  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament,  the  peer,  the  prince,  the  sovereign,  have  ali  shook 
hands  with  him  upon  occasion  ;  all  doors  are  readily  open  to 
receive  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  ereneral  mixture  with  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety,  and  many  members  of  the  Commons  owe  their  seats  to 
him — notwithstanding  that  he  has  enabled  many  men  to  roll  in 
their  carriages,  and  has  occasionally  possessed  them  of  great 
estates  and  interest,  and  adding  to  all  this  a  mercenary  dispo- 
sition, on  his  own  part,  never  to  associate  with  any  one  without 
a  certain  fee — it  is  certain  he  never  mounted  a  better  carriage 
than   a  brewer's  dray,  and  is  not  at  this  moment  worth  more 

than  SIX  FENCE. Six  pence  !  !  why,  it  is  even  contended 

that  he  is  not  worth  half  that  sum  :  that  he  is  not  what  he  was  ; 
that  his  stamina  is  bad  ;  that  he  is  compounded  of  anivlwlesomc 
drugs,  and  no  longer  deserving  of  being  called  Porter,  It  is, 
thus  we  have  been  led  to  examine  into  his  origin,  and  enquire 
who  were  his  parents. 

It  seems  that  in  the  reign  of  James  the  brewage  of  ales  was 
so  very  prevalent  in  the  smallest  public  houses,  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  which  preserved 
iso  great  a  nuisance  in  the  increasing  metropolis  of  London. 
Thus,  under  certain  penalties  and  restrictions,  licences  we^e 
granted  to  certain  individuals,  which  founded  a  monopoly  still 
increasing,  and  which  must  ultimately  prove  alarmingly  dan- 
gerous to  the  consumer. 

Porter  was  originally  the  natural  offspring  of  malt  and  hops, 
two  honest  old  souls,  who  imparted  to  their  darling  son  all 
their  qualities;  he  was  much  sought  after,  and  sold  his  society 
in  1720  for  two  pence,  but  finding  that  to  keep  up  his  sta- 
mina his  expences  would  necessarily  increase,  about  the  year 
1732  he  raised  himself  to  two  pence  halfpenny,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period,  when  being  in  very  great  favour,  and 
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■universally  admired,  he  suddenly  advanced  himself  to  three 
pence,  and  thus  he  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  when  the  joy  of  having  a  king  of 
our  own,  "  a  Briton  born,  and  educated  among  us,"  induced 
the  people  to  be  pacitied  under  another  rise  of  Mister  Porter  to 
three  pence  half-penny.  Some  impudent  wits  exercised  their 
talents  upon  this  occasion,  and  it  is  mentioned  of  Shuter,  that 
soon  after  the  rise,  the  King  being  at  the  theatre,  the  comedian 
having  a  pot  of  porter  in  his  hand,  (being  in  character)  asked  a 
brother  performer  on  the  stage  where  he  got  it  ?  who,  with  a 
view  to  compliment  his  Majesty,  replied,  at  the  New  King's 
Head,  God  bless  him  !  "Pshaw,"  replied  Shuter,  "  Why  did 
you  not  go  over  the  way  to  the  Old  King's  Head,  you  would 
have  got  it  there  a  halfpenny  cheaper."  At  three  pence  half- 
penny then  the  honest  pot  continued  until  the  year  1801,  when 
the  wise  and  vigorous  measures  of  an  efficient  ministry,  had 
impregnated  the  sinews  of  war  with  the  nation's  strength,  and 
it  was  declared  that  bread  ought  never  to  be  less  than  one 
shilling  the  quartern  ;  it  was  then  the  porter  monopolists  raised 
the  price  to  Jive  pence  I  !  /  But  we  no  longer  recognized  in  our 
old  friend  the  purity  of  his  early  parents  ;  his  frothen  head  was 
no  longer  the  index  of  his  strength,  his  intoxicating  qualities 
no  longer  the  soundness  of  his  stamina — nox  vomica  and  coccu- 
lus  indicus  were  resorted  to,  to  produce  the  latter,  while  the  for- 
mer was  raised  by  a  mixture  they  call  finings,  and  the  principal 
ingredients  of  which  are  allum,  copperas,  salts  of  tartar, 
slacked  lime,  and  beer  dregs.  Thus  deteriorated  and  arrived 
at  the  advanced  price  of  five  pence,  he  remained  until  a  Regent 
gladdened  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  when  he  suddenly  assumed  to 
himself  the  right  of  another  advance,  and  in  the  year  1812 
stamped  himself  of  five  pence  halfpenny  value ;  but  still  impa- 
tient under  a  copper  restraint  he  finally  forged  himself  a  six~ 
-penny  hoop,  and  lo  !  the  bubble's  burst— John  Bull  has  descend- 
ed into  the  cellar,  the  demon  of  mischief  has  rent  the  cask 
asunder,  and  the  deleterious  compound  flows  before  his  asto- 
nished eyes  in  impure  streams — his  bowels  yearn  at  his  old 
friend,  and  it  is  probable  brewers  may  still  dream  of  carriages, 
horses,  town  and  country  establishments,  and  seats  in  parlia* 
ment^  but  nothing  more — the  imposture  is  detected  ! 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  article  called   i(  the  three  Honour  ablest   the  Hon.   G. 

H ,  the  Hon.    and  Rev.   Augustus  B— ,  and  the  Hon, 

Martin  H is  received,   and   is  under  consideration. — Our 

correspondent  may  rest  satisfied  with  regard  to  secrecy. 

The  "  Admiral,*'  and  the  "  Chaplain"  in  our  next. 

Veritas. — We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  some 
enquiries  on  the  subject  of  Veritas's  communication,  and 
other  accounts  of  the  same  person  which  have  come  safe  t© 
hand — previous  to  our  publication  of  any  thing  further— *the 
present  number  will  amply  explain  our  meaning. 

Q.  is  a  sly  dog";  but  his  communication  is  of  no  service. 

We  feel  very  grateful  for  a  variety  of  interesting  articles 
received  this  month,  although  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of 
them. — They  shall  meet  with  regular  insertion   in  their  turn. 


STATE  MYSTERIES   a  VIRION  of  PALL  MALL  . 


THE 

SCOURGE. 

APRIL  1,  1813. 

The  FIRST  BOOK  of  the  ACTS  of  the  REGENT. 

Chap.  XL 

1.  And  lo,  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  somnient  hand  of  rest  dwelled  upon  my  wearied 
eye-lids  ; 

2.  And  my  organs  of  sight  were  in  the  hands  of 
Fancy,  who  directed  them,  and  my  brain  was  exceeding 
troubled. 

3.  And  I  dreamed,  and  what  I  saw  I  will  set  forth, 
and  let  him  that  marvelleth  well  interpret,  for  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  in  all  things,  and  as  he  moved  me  unto 
these  sights,  so  will  he  open  the  mouth  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  truth  shall  be  made  known  unto  the  people. 

4.  Now  are  ye  false  prophets*  ye  who  foretold  the 
shame  of  Caroline  ;  and  your  sayings  shall  rise  upin  judg- 
ment against  ye,  and  ye  shall  be  cast  out  from  among 
the  righteous,  yea,  as  the  unclean  beast. 

5.  Ye  scribes,  whom  Satan  hath  moved  unto  black 
deeds,  ye  who  sought  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  wicked 
prince,  did  ye  not  press  upon  the  head  of  the  bended 
reed  ;  when  trouble  came  upon  her  did  ye  not  scoff;  and 
when  the  waters  of  a  mother's  grief  crowded  on  her  break- 
ing heart,  did  ye  not,  in  the  fulness  of  your  corrupt  wrath 
send  forth  the  wicked  sayings  that  were  to  overwhelm 
her  ? 

yol.  r.  m  u 
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6.  Now  hence,  ye  hireling  scribes  of  infamy,  whose 
wages  is  the  fee  of  prostitution- — hence,  ye  venal  agents 
—for  the  light  of  truth  hath  broken  in  upon  your  dark 
doings,  and  ye  stand  revealed, 

7.  Not  all  the  waters  of  contrition  can  wash  away  the 
stain  upon  your  hearts  ;  no,  for  ye  were  moved  by  su- 
borners and  the  perjured,  arid  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain  ! 

8.  Now  — —  was  ruling  King  of  Israel,  and  he 

was  a  wicked  prince,  and  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  not  with  him. 

9.  And  he  had  evil  counsellors,  and  they  flattered  him, 
and  they  called  him  a  great  prince,  and  they  said  unto 
the  people,  there  is  none  like  the  living  prince. 

10.  And  they  gathered  together,  even  in  the  king's 
presence,  and  they  said,  "  Oh,  most  wise  and  mighty 
prince,  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  at  thy  feet,  and 
whatsoever  thou  wishes  t  that  shall  be  done." 

11.  Now  this  prince  was  exceeding  amorous,  and 
they  brought  him  their  daughters,  but  he  yearned  not  for 
them ;  and  they  brought  him  their  wives,  and  fat  dames 
of  fifty,  and  he  joyed  thereat. 

12.  And  he  said  unto  these  men,  now  are  ye  wise  mi- 
nisters, and  ye  shall  be  trusted. 

13.  And  he  vested  in  them  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  ruled,  and  there  were  many  who  com- 
plained. 

14.  And  they  severely  taxed  the  people,  and  they  filled 
their  coffers  with  the  poor  man's  gold,  and  the  people 
murmured  exceedingly  thereat. 

15.  And  now  did  these  evil  counsellors  build  barracks 
in  the  cities  and  chief  towns,  and  fill  them  with  soldiers, 
and  the  wrath  of  the  people  was  exceeding,  but  they 
feared  to  vent  their  griefs,  for  they  were  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  evil  counsellors. 

16.  Now  did  the  prince  never  say  unto  these  men,  why 
do  ye  such  things  ?  are  ye  not  shaking  the  stability  of  my 
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father's  throne,  but  he  saw  these  things,  and  he  suffered 
them  to  be,  and  he  had  confidence  in  them,  and  they 
were  chief  rulers. 

17.  And  again,  they  came  unto  his  presence  and  said, 
te  Thou  art  a  wise  and  mighty  prince,  and  whosoever 
shall  dare  to  speak  naught  of  thee,  him  will  we  visit  with 
our  wrath,  him  will  we  set  at  thy  foot,  that  thou  may  est 
crush  him  as  the  worm  thatoffendeth. 

18.  And  again,  "  Oh,  most  wise  and  virtuous  sove- 
reign, Caroline,  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  doeth  evil  things, 
and  it  is  meet  in  the  eye  of  the  Lord  that  thou  put  her 
away." 

19.  Then  there  arose  those  whose  evil  sayings  had 
gone  abroad,  and  they  accused  her. 

20.  And  Caroline  arose  and  said,  are  not  these  men 
suborned  ?  have  I  not  been  tried  upon  their  accusations 
and  acquitted,  and  can  you  longer  put  faith  in  their 
wicked  testimony  ? 

21.  And  she  arose  and  said,  O  mighty  prince,  give  ear 
unto  me,  and  let  me  confront  my  accusers,  for  I  am 
heavy  of  grief,  and  am  innocent,  and  can  confound  these 
perjured  sayers  of  evil  things. 

22.  Now  these  were  the  doings  in  Israel  in  my  days, 
and  the  people  were  sorely  troubled,  and  they  took  part 
with  the  princess,  and  they  believed  not  the  testimony 
of  her  enemies. 

23.  But  there  were  men  in  the  land  who  were  scribes 
unto  the  people,  and  they  were  apostates  and  liars,  and 
they  wrote  for  hire,  and  the  bread  they  eat  was  the 
bread  of  their  misdemeanors. 

24.  And  they  were  the  creatures  of  the  full  purse9 
even  the  purse  which  was  filled  by  the  sweat  of  the  peo- 
ple's brow;  yea, and  which  was  made  the  instrument  of 
bribery  and  corruption  against  them. 

25.  And  these  men  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  full 
purse,  yea,  instead  of  the  Lord  God,  and  the  truth  was 
not  in  them,  and  Satan  had  power  over  their  hearts. 
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Chap.  XII. 

1 .  Now  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  children  of  Israel, 
who  shall  grow  up  in  the  land,  and  inherit  the  vineyards  of 
your  fathers  :  I  say  unto  you,  such  was  Israel  in  my  days. 

2.  And  there  were  bitter  waitings  inthe  land,  and  the 
people  cried  out,  who  is  my  helper  ? 

3.  Now  having  set  forth  these  things,  and  the  tribu- 
lation of  the  times,  I  will  say  unto  you  what  I  saw  in  my 
dream,  and  do  ye  interpret,  for  the  Lord  willeth  that  his 
ways  be  made  known  unto  the  children  of  the  people  of 
Israel. 

4.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  my  sight  unto  the 
things  that  follow,  even  my  sleeping  sight,  and  I 
dreamed. 

5.  And  I  saw  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  Israel,  which  is 
at  Jerusalem,  and  its  gates  were  standing  open. 

6\  And  I  entered,  and  no  one  spake  to  me,  and  I 
passed  up  the  flight  of  many  steps,  which  is  before  the 
door,  and  no  one  said,  whence  come  ye  ?  so  that  I  en- 
tered the  palace  of  the  ruler,  and  passed  on. 

7.  And  my  eye  dwelt  with  wonder  on  the  marble  halls, 
the  golden  tripods,  and  the  stained  glass. 

8.  And  the  carpets  of  many  colours,  and  the  vases, 
and  the  rich  paintings,  and  the  satin  drapery. 

9.  And  the  doors  which  were  of  the  richest  woods, 
and  the  gilded  cielings  and  the  canopy,  and  the  mirrors 
which  were  set  in  gold. 

10.  And  I  saw  the  servants  of  the  ruler  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  they  spake  not  to  me,  for  their  eyes  were  filmed 
with  darkness,  as  unto  me,  and  they  saw  me  not. 

11.  And  they  bore  in  their  hands  vessels  of  gold  filled 
with  costly  wines,and  salvers  of  the  same  precious  metal, 
with  richest  viands. 

12.  And  their  garments  were  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
they  looked  like  gentlemen  of  the  land. 

13.  And  they  winked  significantly  at  each  other,  and 
they  laughed,  and  in  their  mouths  were  evil  sayings,  and 
in  their  pockets  the  things  of  their  master. 
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14.  And  I  said  unto  myself,  yea,  verily  the  people 
payeth  for  this. 

15.  Then  I  came  unto  a  stately  chamber,  and  I  saw  a 
couch  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  I  saw  the  great  ruler 
himself  seated  thereon,  and  on  either  hand  a  female. 

16.  And  his  heart  seemed  sorely  troubled,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, Who  shall  rid  me  of  this  bondage  ?  I  am  mar- 
ried !    and  although  the  great  ruler,  now  can   I  not  put    , 
away  my  wife. 

17.  Then  there  spake  one  of  the  ladies,  and  she  said, 
Now  be  ye  comforted,  for  I  will  be  evidence  against  your 
wife,  and  I  will  say  such  things  that  it  shall  appear  meet 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  you  put  her  away. 

18.  And  he  was  comforted. 

19.  And  he  toyed  with  the  ladies,  and  was  exceeding 
amorous. 

20.  And  the  servants  habited  in  scarlet  cloth  and  gold 
brought  him  in  vessels  of  the  same  metal,  a  certain  beve- 
rage, but  little  known  to  the  people  of  Israel,  but  which 
is  exceeding  rich  and  stimulating. 

21.  And  it  is  compounded  of  eggs  and  brandy,  and  is 
known  by  no  other  name. 

22.  And  the  great  prince  drank  of  the  eggs  and  brandy, 
and  as  often  as  he  drank  was  much  refreshed. 

23.  Then  I  saw  even  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  a 
cauldron  and  fire,  and  smoke  arose  out  of  it,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire  and  smoke  was  a  scroll,  on  which  was 
written  "  Divorce." 

24.  And  there  were  men  that  paced  around  the  caul- 
dron, and  they  uttered  mystic  incantations,  not  accept- 
able to  the  true  God,  and  they  dropped  into  the  flame 
**  suppressed  evidence,'*  "  names  of  suborners,"  &c.  &c. 
and  the  flame  arose  higher. 

26.  Now  are  ye  idolaters,  I  exclaimed,  and  the  Lord 
shall  visit  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  Israel  with  a  heavy 
judgment ! 

i  26.  And  of  the  men  that  paced  around  the  cauldron, 
some  were  habited  as  judges  of  the  land,  and  some  as 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God, 
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27.  And  the  chamber  was  darkened  by  the  smoke 
which  ascended,  and  I  saw  the  flame  was  nurtured  by 
«nvy,  hatred,  malice,  lust,  desire  and  perjury  ;  and  I  said, 
these  things  are  forbidden  in  the  commandments. 

28.  Then  I  saw  the  door  of  another  chamber,  and  it 
flew  open  with  a  loud  noise,  and  a  heavenly  light  burst 
in  upon  the  cauldron,  and  dispersed  its  flame. 

29.  And  I  saw  Truth  enter,  and  in  her  one  hand  she 
held  her  spotless  mirror,  and  with  the  other  she  led  on  a 
female  of  interesting  gait  and  mein,  and  she  called  out 
for  justice. 

30.  And  lo  she  was  the  wife  of  the  ruler,  and  she  was 
followed  by  a  scribe  whom  the  people  honor. 

31.  And  I  saw  a  demon  called  Envy  at  the  feet  of 
Truth,  and  hide  her  face  from  the  light. 

32.  And  one  of  the  ladies  on  the  couch,  whom  virtue 
never  knew,  hid  herself  from  the  light,  and  could  not 
look  upon  it. 

33.  And  the  great  ruler  was  dismayed  and  drew  back, 
and  the  lady  on  his  right  hand,  who  wore  a  cap  of  many 
colors,  was  not  dismayed. 

34.  For  her  heart  was  hardened  in  the  fires  of  sin,  and 
she  was  a  liar  ;  and  that  which  she  said  she  would  swear, 
and  would  put  virtue  to  the  blush. 

35.  She  was  the  very  source  and  rootings  of  infamy, 
and  was  of  matchless  cunning,  and  Truth  could  not  put 
her  to  shame,  and  she  persisted  in  her  evil  sayings. 

36.  Now  on  her  right  there  stood  the  figure  of  a  man, 
but  without  the  heart  of  one,  and  he  was  her  husband, 
and  he  was  no  man,  for  his  bosom  was  composed  of  un- 
manly passions,  and  he  joined  in  the  evil  sayings  of  his 
wife. 

37.  And  the  men  that  paced  around  the  cauldron  were 
sore  dismayed,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  and  one  of 
them,  no  less  than  a  judge  of  the  land  discovered  when-it 
was  too  late,  that  he  had  put  his  foot  in  the  cauldron. 

3S.  And  of  this  man  it  was  said,  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  commandments  of  God;  viz.  thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery. 
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39.  And  the  priests  were  ashamed  of  their  doings,  and 
their  cunning  sayings  availed  them  not. 

40.  Now  I  saw  all  these  things,  and  I  marvelled  thereat, 
and  there  came  upon  me  a  saying  whispering  in  the  air, 
and  a  voice  spake,  and  I  saw  no  one. 

41.  And  it  said,  Arise,  and  reveal  the  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  say  unto  the  people,  yea,  even  unto  the 
people  of  Israel,  that  I  am  angered — that  the  house  of  the 
ruler  shall  be  shaken,  and  that  my  power  shall  be  manifest 
■—yea,  that  I  am  Truth  the  faithful  worshipper  of  the 
living  God* 


THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

Never  did  subject  of  greater  importance  to  the  vita- 
lity of  a  state  occupy  the  public  mind  than  that 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  publication  of  the  Delicate 
Investigation,  and  which  even  in  times  when  continental 
events  Were  assuming  a  shape  of  considerable  interest 
engrossed  the  whole  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  question.  The  strong  and  deep  feeling  of  the 
nation  has  been  excited — it  has  read  the  infamous,  the 
unparalleled  testimony  of  the  accusers  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  while  retiring  with  disgust  from  its  filth, 
it  has  voluntarily  declared  the  innocence  of  the  accused, 
and  the  turpidity  of  the  accusers.  We  felt  a  conviction 
that  this  would  be  the  result,  and  almost  single-handed 
advocated  her  cause  when  the  tide  was  at  a  stand  and 
the  faith  was  staggered.  We  knew  there  was  a  strong 
party  against  this  unhappy  female  ;  we  knew  that  so 
powerful  and  so  malignant  were  her  enemies,  that  if  any 
charge  could  be  substantiated  it  would  not  be  waved  out  of 
mercy,  but  pursued  with  a  rigor  even  stretching  beyond 
the  law;  and  weighing  well  these  things,  giving  them  an 
attention  which  their  importance  required,  we  ranged 
confidently  by  her  side,  deeming  her  guiltless  until  proved 
to  the  contrary, 

vol.  y,  Jf  n 
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How  much  must  we  lament  the  incautious  folly  of 
those  advisers  who  first  urged  the  publicity  of  this  affair ; 
who  sent  the  testimony  of  Lady  Douglas  garbled  to  the 
columns  of  the  Morning  Post  and  Herald,  and  who 
sought  by  this  foul  means  of  making  their  own  case  good, 
and  ruining  the  reputation  of  the  mother  of  the  heiress 
of  the  throne  ! — dispersing  over  the  nation  the  obsce- 
nities of  a  brothel,  and  familiarising  the  ears  of  virtue 
to  the  very  corruptions  of  vice.  "We  want  language  to 
express  the  severity  of  our  reprobation  of  such  conduct 
—whoever  were  the  advisers  (if  any)  we  hold  them  up 
as  enemies  to  the  throne  and  to  the  country — but  if  it 
proceeded  from  the  high  authority  itself—  we  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Wortley,  and  declare  that  "  we  are  sorry 

WE  HAVE  A  FAMILY  WHO  DO  NOT  TAKE  WARNING 
FROM  WHAT  IS  SAID  AND  THOUGHT  CONCERNING 
THEM.  THEY  SEEM  TO  BE  THE  ONLY  PERSONS  IN 
THE  COUNTRY  WHO  ARE  WHOLLY  REGARDLESS  OJ? 
THEIR  OWN  WELFARE  AND  RESPECTABILITY." 

How  infatuated  must  be  that  man,  how  wedded  to 
his  ruin  who  roots  up  the  main  prop  of  his  house,  and 
clings  to  the  falling  building—yet  such  is  an  every  day 
case*  Prejudice  or  folly  blinds  the  eyes  of  reason,  and 
the  warning  comes  too  late.  In  what  does  a  monarch's 
Strength  consist  so  much  as  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  rules  ? — rob  him  of  that,  he  is  left  open  to  his 
enemies,  and  his  throne  totters  with  every  whispering  of 
the  wind. 

To  briefly  recapitulate  recent  events,  to  point  out  the 
impolitic  measures  of  the  advisers  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  their  fatal  tendency,  we  shall  go  back  to  the  letter  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  dated  the  14th  of  January,  1S13, 
and  which  was  the  first  instrument,  exciting  an  unusual 
sensation  in  the  public  breast.  We  shall  not  now  enquire 
into  the  policy  of  this  appeal,  and  of  its  publication  to 
the  world  as  a  necessary  obligation  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  Regent,  to  whom  it  was  addressed— 
circumstances,  in  our  opinion,   have  conspired  to  prove 
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the  one,  and  the  since  publicly  proved  innocence  of  the 
Princess,  its  absolute  necessity  ;  but  what  was  the  result 
of  this  letter  ? — why  it  shook  the  nerves  of  the  Prince,  and 
of  the  ministry  ;  and  although  the  Princess  had  been  ho- 
norably and  fully  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  her  in  1S06  and  1 807,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  new  examination  of  evidence,  although  no 
new  charges  were  made  or  hinted  at  against  her. 

As  the  result  of  this  examination,  a  report  was  drawn 
up,  and  a  copy  of  it  transmitted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
by  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  she  immediately  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons: 

Montague  House,  March,  1,  1813. 
"  The  Princess  of  Wales  informs  Mr.  Speaker,  that  she  has 
received  from  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  a  copy  of  a  report 
made  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  whom  it 
appears  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  advised  to  refer  the  con-> 
sideration  of  the  documents,  and  other  evidence  respecting  her 
character  and  conduct.  The  report  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
her  Royal  Highness  is  well  persuaded  that  no  person  can  read 
it,  without  considering  that  it  conveys  most  unjust  aspersions 
against  her  ;  and  although  their  eagerness  renders  it  impossible 
to  discover  precisely  what  is  meant,  or  even  what  she  has  been 
charged  with,  yet  .as  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  conscious  of  no 
offence  whatever,  she  thinks  it  due  to  herself  and  to  the  illus- 
trious house,  with  which  she  is  connected  by  blood  and  mar- 
riage, and  to  the  people  among  whom  she  holds  so  distinguished 
a  rank, not  to  acquiesce  for  a  moment  in  any  imputation  affecting 
her  honor, 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  not  been  permitted  to  know 
upon  what  evidence  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  pro- 
ceeded, still  less  to  be  heard  in  her  defence ;  she  knew  only  by 
common  rumour  of  the  inquiries  which  had  been  carried  on, 
until  the  result  was  communicated  to  her ;  and  she  has  no 
means  now  of  knowing  whether  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  appointed  to  determine  on  her  case,  acted  as  a  body 
to  whom  she  can  appeal  for  redress,  or  only  in  their  individual 
icapacity  as  persons  selected  to  make  a  report  on  her  conduct, 
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"  The  Princess  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  throw  herself  upfsn 
the  house,  and  upon  the  justice  of  parliament ;  and  to  require 
that  the  fullest  investigation  may  b?  instituted  into  the  whole  of 
her  conduct,  during  her  residence  in  this  country. 

(t  The  Princess  of  Wales  fears  no  scrutiny,  however  strict,pro- 
yided  she  is  tried  by  impartial  judges,  known  tp  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  fair  and  open  manner  the.  law  of  the  land 
requires.  Her  only  desire  is,  that  she  may  either  be  declared 
to  be  innocent,  or  proved  to  be  guilty. 

.    "  The  Princess  desires  Mr.  Speaker  to  communicate  this  let» 
ter  to  the  House  of  Commons." 

It  was  thus  she  replied  to  the  ambiguities  of  the  report; 
it  was  thus  she  challenged  fair  and  open  inquiry  before 
impartial  judges;  and  answered  the  scurrilities  of  those 
wretched  journalists,  who  accused,  affected  to  believe,  and 
dared  to  threaten.  This  was  a  step  looking  like  innocence 
itself,  and  was  another  source  of  disquiet  to  thpse  whose 
characters  were  poised  in  opposition  to  her  own.  Mr. 
Cochrane  Johnston  having  given  notice  of  a  motion  stand- 
ing on  the  order  of  the  House  for  the  4th  of  March,  rela- 
tive to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  this  letter  was  not  taken 
into  consideration ;  and  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  next 
morning,  in  giving  its  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
bouse,  dared  to  say  that  all  parties  were  amazed,  and 
whispered  among  each  other,  who  could  hate  advised  so 
rash  a  step?  stupidly  insinuating  that  the  whole,  house 
knew  her  guilt,  and  deplored  the  dangerous  expedient 
which  must  inevitably  involve,  her  in  ruin  ;  but  is  it  known 
that  the  Rev.  Bate  Dudley,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Herald,  has  been  recently  created  a  baronet,  and  is  a 
constant  visitor  at  Carlton  House  ! 

On  the  5th  of  March^  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston  brought 
forward  his  motion,wbich  was  to  the  effect,  that  a  new  and 
different  trial  should  take  place  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
«— - a  public  trial,  which  would  at  once,  in  its  issue,  esta- 
blish her  innocence  or  her  guilt.  Lord  Castlereagh  op- 
posed the  motion  ■!  On  what  ground  ?  shall  it  hp  said—- • 
♦he  adviser  of  the  Regent,  a  member  of  the  administration 
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of  the  country,  and  he  who  had  contributed  his  mite  in 
imposing  those  restrictions  upon  the  Princess  which  pri- 
marily brought  forward  this  very  serious  discussion  ;  that 
he  who  had  so  long  sat  silent,  and  heard  the  charges  and 
the  slander  which  had  pressed  on  her  Royal  Highnesses 
character,  was  at  length  forced  by  conviction,  and  the 
danger  which  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  would 
bring  along  with  it,  to  certain  persons ;  that  he,  Lord 
Castle reagh,  was  forced  to  assert  that  ALL  the  reports 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  had  established  her  in- 
nocence, and  produced  ACQUITTAL— that  it  was 
full,  that  it  was  complete,  and  that  no  further 
proceedings  could  be  necessary !  1  ! 

Sir  T.  Plomer,  the  Solicitor  General,  agreed  in  every 
line  with  the  noble  lord ;  and  Mr.  Canning  felt  himself 
prepared  to  assert  and  maintain  that  the  words  and  meaning 
of  the  cabinet  report  in  1807,  conveijed  a  complete,  satis- 
factory,  and  unlimited  acquittal.  The  question  was  then 
put,  and  negatived  without  a  division;  but  the  manly 
jnover  declared  that  it  was  a  proud  day  for  him,  because 
it  completely  established  the  innocence  of  her  Royal 
Jlighness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

In  this  stage  of  the  affair  the  public  began  to  form  a 
decisive  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Princess,  when,  insti- 
gated by  the  blackest  malice,  the  most  deliberate  villainy, 
some  UNKNOWN,  for  it  could  not  be  the  Regent- 
human  nature  revolts  at  the  supposition  ;  it  could  not 
be  the  advisers  of  the  Regent,  for  they  are  men  of  honor, 
and  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  innocence  of  the  lady 
jn  question ;— well  then,  some  DIABOLICAL  UN- 
KNOWN, who  slinks  into  the  darkness  of  obscurity — 
some  wretched  envenomed  slave  to  malignancy  and  hate, 
collected  together  the  evidence  against  the  Princess,  and 
extracting  the  disgusting  filth  of  the  infamous  Lady 
Douglas,  and  the  depositions  of  Cole  and  Bidgood,  and 
these  too  in  a  garbled  state,  sent  them  to  the  Morning 
Post,  that  ministerial  hireling,  that  apostate  print,  and 
to  the  Morning  Herald;  and  they  were  published  to  the 
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world  ;  to  draw  the  character  of  the  Princess  into  odium, 
and  shock  the  ears  of  virtue  with  narrations  the  most 
disgusting  we  have  ever  read.  In  the  former  they 
wholly  failed,  but  in  the  latter,  we  believe,  amply  suc- 
ceeded, but  with  little  credit  to  the  designer.  The  next 
step  in  this  curious  business  was  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  praying, 
that  as  the  commissioners  before  whom  they  were  exa- 
mined were  not  legally  competent  to  enter  into  the  in- 
quiry, and  to  the  examination  of  evidence,  and  that  a§ 
they  (Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas)  from  such  cause  were 
not  liable  to  indictment  for  perjury,  they  prayed  the 
House  that  it  would  be  pleased  to  institute  a  legal  tribu- 
nal, before  which  they  might  again  swear  all  the  allega- 
tions of  their  former  affidavit,  and  thus  lay  themselves 
open  to  ind ic t  men t. 

Monstrous  audacity!  Master-piece  of  subtlety  and 
cunning — they  prayed  the  house  to  allow  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perjuring  themselves,  knowing  that  they  would 
thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair,  convinced  as  they  must 
•be,  as  every  man  must  be  of  common  sense,  that  such  a 
prayer  was  an  insult  upon  the  House,  an  insult  upon  the 
laws  which  could  never  admit  of  such  expedients.  Why 
not  pray  the  House,  Sir  John,  to  send  you  a  victim  to 
destroy,  that  you  might  be  thrown  upon  the  laws  of  your 
countiy,  and  tried  for  murder?  The  one  case  was  fully 
as  practicable  as  the  other,  and  as  much  in  the  province 
of  the  house  to  grant — but  no,  Sir  John,  you  was  upon 
a  precipice— ruin  gaped  beneath  you ;  and  we  have  our 
doubts  if  you  were  not  aware,  that  this  petition 
must  render  you  upon  any  future  occasion  in  this  busi- 
ness an  incompetent  witness— incompetent  upon  your 
oath,  and  your  lady  too. 

Such  are  the  brief  particulars  of  the  recent  discussions 
relative  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  we  have  summa* 
nly  drawn  together,  with  a  view  not  to  fatigue  our  reader, 
but  that  his  information  may  be  compleat  Let  us  ask 
him  then,  in  thi$  place,  if  ever  human  ingenuity  wcaved 
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a  more^artful,  a  more  diabolical  fabric,  a  more  damnable 
tissue  of  falsehoods  to  the  ruin  of  an  unfortunate  female, 
a  foreigner?  what  though  allied  by  blood  and  birth  to 
our  royal  family,  cast  as  it  were  upon  our  shores  without 
a  friend,  without  a  protector— separated  from  her  hus- 
band, because,  to  use  his  own  words— "  his  inclination  is 
not  in  his  own  power,"  not  upon  terms   with  the  queen, 

because ,   and  not  an    associate  of 

the  rest  of  the  blood  royal,  because  it  is  her  misfortune 
to  claim  precedence  of  them  in  rank!  Had  she  been 
partially  guilty,  we  should  have  commiserated  with  her 
situation  ;  but  proved  innocent,  beyond  even  a  slur,  we 
advocate  her  cause  with  all  the  warmth,  with  all  the 
sincerity  becoming  us  as  men,  as  Englishmen. — Poison, 
such  as  Lady  Douglas's,  carries  its  own  antidote  along 
with  it,  and  happily  in  the  present  instance  she  has 
sworn  too  much  for  human  credulity.  Had  her  malice 
been  more  concealed,  her  accusations  been  more  guarded 
and  limited,  she  might  have  gained  a  credit  ensuring  her- 
self success,  and  fatal  to  the  object  of  her  conspiracy.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  following  letter  was 
set  forth  as  the  production  of  the  Prince  Regent,  to 
which,  as  we  alluded,  we  shall  copy  without  any  com- 
ment, leaving  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Prince  for  the  separation  to  which  it  alludes, 
and  whether  it  does  not  go  materially  to  elevate  the 
character  so  much  depreciated  ; — it  points  out  no  osten- 
sible reason  for  a  separation,  it  merely— but  let  it  speak 
for  itself. 

Letter  from  the  Prince   of  Wales  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales, 

Madam, 
As  Lord  Cholmondeley  informs  me,  that  you  wish  me  to 
define  in  writing  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  myself  upon  that  head  with  as  much  clear- 
ness and  as  much  propriety  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit.  Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either  of 
Ms  be  held  answerable  to  the  other  fie  cause  nature  has  not  made  us 
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suitable  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and  comfortable  society,  however^ 
is  in  our  power.  Let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted  to 
that ;  and  I  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which  VOit 
required  through  Lady  Cholmondeley,  that  even  in  the  event 
of  any  accident  happening  to  my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Pro- 
vidence will  in  its  mercy  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms 
of  the  restriction,  by  proposing  at  any  period  a  connection  of 
a  more  particular  nature-  I  shall  now  finally  close  this  disagree* 
able  correspondence,  trusting  that  as  we  have  completely  ex- 
plained to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in 
uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

With  great  truth  and  sincerity,  yours* 

George  Pi 
Windsor  Castle,  April  30tk,iiQ6- 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Westminster  intend  to  call  a  meeting  for  thepur-s 
pose  of  showing  their  attachment  to  her  royal  person,  arid 
to  congratulate  her  Oil  her  recent  triumph  over  her  ene- 
mies.  We  trust  and  hope  this  is  a  measure  which  will  be 
followed  up  by  every  patriotic  body  iri  the  kingdom.  It 
will  shew  to  calumniators  the  sandy  foundation  upon 
which  they  stand,  and  must  be  productive  of  a  singular 
sensation  in  certain  quarters— we  could  say  more,  and 
are  willing  to  confess  our  pen  is  restrained  by  a  recollec* 
tion  of  what  the  Hunts  are  suffering  i  we  feel  the  delicacy 
of  the  subject,  and  the  honest  warmth  into  which  almost 
every  moment  we  are  hurried  ;  by  dwelling  upon  it  we 
feel  the  ground  crumbling  beneath  our  feet— Sir  W.Gar* 
row  shakes  his  head  at  us — and  as  we  must  not  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  we  will  take  our  leave. 


The  MEMOIRS  of  Mr.  BLARNEY  O'SULLIVAN, 

In  a  Letter  from  himself  to  Mrs.  Judy  0' Flannagan, 

dated  Cork. 

Mr.  Editor, 

The    following   curious  epistle    having   accidentally 

fallen  into  my  hands,   I  am  anxious  that  so  interesting* 

a  piece  of  biography  should  not  be  lost  to  the  public, 

but  preserved  through  the  medium  of  your  very  excellent 
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magazine.  I  presume  it  will  not  be  necessary  my  entering 
into  the  detail  how  I  became  possessed  of  it,  its  authen- 
ticity, I  believe,  is  of  more  importance,  and  I  think  that 
cannot  be  questioned — the  post-mark  going  a  great  way 
towards  proof,  and  other  circumstances  combining  to 
establish  that— circumstances  which  I  shall  be  very  happy 
personally  to  communicate  at  any  period  you  may  think 
proper  to  call  for  them. 

I  am,  Sir,   yours,  &c. 

Walter  Witless. 
To  mxj  own  dear  Heart,  the  blooming  Widow  O'Flannagan, 
Oh  my  dear  Judy, 

How  my  heart  thumps — whack  against  my  ribs,  as 
though  it  would  pop  out  of  my  side  whenever  I  write 
your  swate  name — whenever  I  think  of  you,  and  by  my 
faith  I  think  of  nothing  else — I  moan  like  Pat  Murphy  at 
a  howling,  or  my  own  dear  sow  when  she  calls  for  her 
breakfast — love,  you  divil,  has  crept  into  my  heart,  and 
the  swate  widow  O'Flannagan  alone  can  give  it  aise — 
then  why  wont  you  be  mine  ? — say  but  that,  you'll  be 
mine,  and  my  pig,  and  all  that  I  have  too,  shall  be  yours, 
and  myself  into  the  bargain. 

Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of  bemaining  the  blood  of  the 
O'Flannagans,  that  you  don't  close  the  bargain— by  the 
powers,  and  if  it  is,  I  can  match  you  at  that,  for  the 
O'Sullivans  are  the  only  true  Milesians,  and  I  have  the 
pedigree  of  my  family  up  to  Noah's  flood.  Is  it  that  I 
am  not  a  jontleman — ah  Judy,  be  aisy  about  that,  for  I  am 
a  jontleman  every  inch  of  me.  Is  it  that  you  fancy  my 
education  and  manners  are  not  becoming?  Now  be  quiet, 
Judy,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  if  I  don't  prove 
to  you  that  my  pedigree,  my  character,  and  my  manners, 
will  do  honour  to  your  choice,  I  will  pitch  my  potatoe 
spade  to  the  divil,  bid  adieu  to  the  land  of  my  fathers, 
and  go  to  foreign  parts,  where  the  d — d  a  drop  of  whis- 
key can  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Now  sit  you  down 
quiet,  and  you  shall  have  my  whole  history  in  a  pig's 
whisper,  and  good  luck  to  it.  May  my  own  dear  Judy 
comply  with  my  wishes. 

vol.  v.  o  o 
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In  writing  one's  history  you  see  as    naturally  as  the 
horse's  tail  hangs  behind ;  so  you  begin  with  some  ac- 
count  of  your  father,  and  so  prove  the  purity  of  your 
blood  upward  until  you   come  to  the  fountain  head,  or 
family  root,   or  what,  you  plaise  to  call  it.    My  father, 
you   see,  Judy,  was    no  less  than  the  celebrated  Roger 
O'Sullivan,  who  died  the  other  day,  and  of   whom  I 
shall  speak  hereafter ;  he  was  the  son  of  Patrick  O'Sijl- 
livan,    who    was    the    son   of   Blarney  O'Sullivan,   of 
Dripsey,    who  was  my  great  grandfather,  who  drank 
his  whisky  hot  with  sugar,  and  roasted  his  potatoes;  and 
he  was  the  son  of  Jemmy  O'Sullivan,  who  attended  the 
fairs  with  seven  stakes,  and  a  sail-cloth,  a  keg  of  whiskey 
and  gingerbread ;  and  to  be  sure  he  wasn't  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  company  wherever  he  went — I  never  knew 
whether   he  had  a  father,  Judy,  for  he  was  found  one 
morning  in  the  pig's  breakfast  parlour,  without  a  rag  of 
clothes  upon  him  ;  and  was  brought  up  and  educated  by 
Roger  O'Connel,  and  no  one  knew  the  divil  a  word  where 
he  came  from;  but  he  was  a  cousin  of  Brian  O'Moor,  who 
was  an   O'Sullivan   by  the  mother's  side;    who  was  a 
rephew  of  Arthur  O'Sullivan,  who  kept  a  whisky  cabin 
at  Cove,  in  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  it 
was  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Cat  and  Gridiron — Oh !  he 
was  a  great  big  man,  and  he  only  sold  whisky  merely  for 
his  amusement.     Now  you  see  Arthur  O'Sullivan  was 
the  great  grandson  of  Murphy  O'Sullivan,  who  died  with 
a  gallon  of  whisky  in  him,  for  a  wager ;  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  fifteen  generations  that  preceded  him, 
but  he  knew  that  he  was  the  sixteenth  in  regular  descent 
from  Roger  Auchterlony,  who  run  a  great  big  spit  down 
the  throat  of  Patrick  O'Conner,  who  rebelled  against 
Brian  Borohme,  the  first  king  of  Ireland-— and  he  was 
descended  from  Patrick  O'Sullivan,  who  lived  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  flood;  and  who  was  regular  descendant 
and  heir  of  Murphy  O'Sullivan,  the  first  man,  and  who 

found  himself  sticking  in  the  mud  at  Bantry,  after  the 
paters  of  the  deluge  had  abated. 
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Sure  now,  Judy,  you  can  no  longer  doubt  the  nobleness 
of  my  descent ;  and  that  the  blood  of  the  O'Sullivans  can 
never  disparage  that  of  the  O'Flannagans. 

The  estate  upon  which  I  reside  is  my  own,  now  my 
father  is  no  more  ;  and  he  inherited  it  from  his  ancestors, 
who  have  held  it  ever  since  the  flood,  and  I  was  dropped 
upon  it  by  my  mother  one  sun-shiny  morning,  while 
she  was  digging  potatoes — Oh!  long  life  to  the  land,  it 
is  so  flat  and  so  green,  and  our  beautiful  cabin  stands  in 
the  middle  of  it  so  invitingly,  that  the  divil  a  soul  but 
would  wish  for  it  in  the  cold  days. 

My  mother  has  often  told  me,  that  I  was  the  gentlest 
thing  that  ever  was  born,  that  I  looked  so  beautiful,  so 
bewitching,  and  ate  potatoes  and  butter-milk  wTith  such 
a  grace,  and  so  hearty,  that  it  did  her  heart  good  to  look 
at  me — well  I  grew  up  a  fine  coaxing  boy;  and  by  the 
time  that  I  was  nine  year  old,  I  could  spell  words  of  one 
syllable,  and  father  Luke  told  me  I  should  do  honor  to 
the  name  of  O'Sullivan — faith,  I  could  write  my  name 
without  missing  a  letter;  and  although  nobody  could 
make  anything  of  it  but  myself,  every  body  said  it  was 
truly  wonderful — that  I  was  a  prodigy,  and  the  mothers 
used  to  say  to  their  sons — can't  you  look  at  the  nate 
master  Blarney  O'Sullivan — can't  you  see  how  learned 
and  how  graceful  he  is;  oh,  botheration,  take  copy  of  him, 
for  he's  the  pattern  of  elegance — sure,  and  I  kepped 
growing  on  higher  and  higher;  and  I  could  read  and 
write,  and  dance  at  a  wedding,  and  sing  at  a  wake ;  and 
the  girls  they  were  ogling  me,  and  teasing  me,  but  I  was 
deaf  to  them,  the  divil  a  word  would  I  have  to  say  to 
them*  for  I  would  not  disgrace  my  parentage;  and  I  knew 
^that  I  was  the  lad  for  any  girl's  money. 

Oh,  Judy,  my  own  swate  darling  Judy,  nature  had 
framed  me  for  you,  and  you  for  me — I  had  not  then  seen 
you;  but,  oh!  shall  I  ever  forget  the  moment  I  first  be-, 
held  you — it  was  one  foggy  morning  in  December,  and 
you  was  then  pouring  a  glass  of  whisky  down  your  beauti- 
ful throat,  just  t# warm  and  to  comfort  you,  and  give  you 
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an  appetite  for  your  breakfast :  oh !  Judy,  I  needed  no  whig* 
ky,for  my  heart  was  dancing  about;  and  I  said  to  myself, 
sure  we  are  twin  potatoes  clinging  to  the  same  root,  and 
divil  take  him  that  would  offer  to  part  us — then,  why 
Judy  did  you  go  off  with  that  dirty  soldier>  that  bewitched 
you  ?  was  he  half  so  comely  as  your  own  dear  Blarney, 
who  could  read  and  write,  and  who  could  dance  and 
sing? — was  he  half  so  handsome;  had  he  the  roguish  eye, 
the  blooming  cheeks,  the  pouting  lips,  the  delicate  teeth, 
the  manly  gait,  and  the  handsome  leg  of  your  own 
Blarney  ?  My  mother  took  sorely  on  to  see  me  grieve 
for  you,  and  she  comforted  me,  and  she  made  me  some 
currant  whisky;  and  by  the  powers  I  was  always  drink- 
ing the  health  of  my  darling,  morning  and  night— and 
my  mother  would  never  leave  the  big  bottle  alone,  and 
she  drank  to  keep  me  company,  and  my  father 
he  joined  us  in  every  glass,  for  fear  we  should  think  him 
unsociable — Now,  Judy,  now  came  on  all  my  troubles,  for 
the.  whiskey  was  gone,  and  I  could  not  keep  up  my 
spirits,  so  my  good  mother  drove  our  cow  to  the  fair,  and 
sold  her,  and  we  drank  the  cow  to  your  good  health,  and 
my  mother  went  ill,  and  nothing  wrould  comfort  her  but 
the  whiskey — -Father  Murphy  came  into  console  her 
and  to  pray  by  her,  but  she  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
it  was  very  soon  clear  that  it  was  all  over.  Oh  my  darling 
mother!  Sure  Judy,  sure  you  must  feel  for  me;  she  died 
with  the  glass  at  her  lips — she  could  not  swallow — the 
class  fell  from  her  hand — she  dropped  back  speechless 
in  my  arms,  and  her  spirit  flew  up  to  St.  Patrick. 

Judy,  the  stains  upon  the  letter  are  my  tears,  come 
then,  and  comfort  me. 

My  father's  heart  was  broken;  he  could  do  nothing 
but  shake  his  head — it  is  a  hard  trial,  Judy,  to  part  in 
your  old  days  with  the  partner  of  your  }^oung  ones,  and 
death  is  a  frightful  guest.  Father  Murphy  sent  for  the 
howlers,  and  the  coffin  containing  all  that  remained  of 
my  mother  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin— the 
candles  were  lit  up,   and  the  ioaf  and  the'  cheese   was 
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placed  upon  the  bier,  and  an  eighteen  gallon  cask  of 
whisky  beside  us.  There  was  Luke  O'Sullivan,  Brian 
Kavanagh,  Thady  O'Shaugnessy,  Katty  O'Connel,  and 
Molly  Malone;  and  they  came  to  howl  for  us,  and  to  be 
sure  they  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and  shrieked 
and  sobbed^  and  we  all  shrieked  and  sobbed,  and  the 
whiskey  was  nearly  all  drank — now  Molly  Malone  is  a 
tight  tippler  and  a  good  howler,  and  she  had  her  share. 

I  knocked  the  cask  and  it  sounded  quite  empty,  and 
my  ould  lather  said,  "  Blarney,is  there  no  more  whiskey?" 
I  pulled  out  the  bung  and  perceiving  that  none  would 
come,  I  said,  "  no,  sure,  father,  it  is  all  gone" — then  he 
asked  me  to  come  near  to  him,  and  I  did,  and  he  looked 
?ery  pale,  and  I  felt  his  legs  and  they  were  cold,  and  I 
gave  him  a  drop  that  remained  in  the  bottom  of  his 
glass,  and  he  smiled  for  a  moment — but  it  was  only  the 
gleaming  light  that  hangs  upon  the  dart  of  death — he 
faintly  uttered  "  have  you  no  more  whiskey  ? — is  it  gone? 
—good  night  then,  for  I  have  seen  it  out,"  and  his  cold 
hand  that  was  raised  to  my  shoulder  dropped  lightly  by 
my  side — his  eye  was  fixed  and  glazed  in  death. 

Oh,  Judy,  Judy,  both  my  parents  lay  before  me  cold 
and  in  death ;  those  dear  authors  of  my  existence  who 
had  sheltered  and  protected  me,  and  I  was  left  to  the 
wide  world  without  a  friend  to  confide  in— all  was  a 
blank  at  the  moment — my  eyes  were  not  waterish — my 
lips  were  parched  with  fever.  Oh,  Judy,  you  know  an 
Irishman's  heart,  and  that  his  love  for  his  country  is  only 
equalled  by  his  affection  for  his  parents. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  my  griefs,  and  my  heart  is  too 
full  to  give  them  utterance:  let  me  now,  Judy,  draw  your 
attention  to  my  present  situation— -Oh  I  let  me  prevail  on 
you  to  leave  that  drab  of  a  soldier,  for  your  own  true 
countryman.  I  am  now  my  own  master,  the  only  man 
at  Dripsey  who  can  read  and  write,  and  shall  shortly  be 
made  an  exciseman  ;  when  be  assured,  my  dear  Judy,  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  whisky  to  delight  your  little  dumbiing 
lips  with — I  have  two  acres  of  a  potatoe  garden,"  and  a 
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dainty  mud  cabin,  newly  done  over  with  thatch ;  1  have 
a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  stool — an  iron  pot  which 
serves  all  purposes,  a  skillet,  and  nine  pieces  of  earthen- 
ware ;  I  have  my  father's  big  bottle,  two  blankets,  a 
coverlid,  a  straw  bedding,  and  a  turn-up  bedstead — then 
my  live  stock  consists  of  a  pig — three  hens  and  a  cock — 
my  pig,  the  last  friend  I  have  left,  sleeps  beside  me — and 
my  fowls  roost  over  my  head — Oh,  Judy,  we  are  as  com- 
fortable as  we  can  be — come  then  to  us,  leave  that  big 
blackguard,  and  come  to  your  own  Blarney  O' Sullivan  ; 
all  shall  be  yours,  my  Judy — all  shall  be  yours. 

Your  affectionate  and  loving  friend, 

Blauvtey  O'Sullivan. 

P.  S.  If  you  do  not  receive  this,  you  need  not  answer  it ;  but 
give  it  to  the  postman,  who  will  return  to  me. 


THE  GENUINE  BOOK. 


An  Inquiry,  or  Delicate  Investigation  into  the  Conduet  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  fyc.  #c  Price  18s.— M.  Jones,  5^ 
Newgate-street* 


A  variety  of  works  having  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic, all  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  Book,  and  thus  arrest- 
ing our  faith  in  them';  we  were  led  to  enquire  into  the 
fair  claims  of  each  for  consideration,  to  examine  into 
their  authenticity,  and  select  the  one  for  our  review, 
which  afforded  indubitable  proofs  of  its  genuineness.  And 
we  are  led  decidedly,  to  declare  that  the  edition  of  Mr. 
Jones  is  the  only  one  which  the  public  can  confide  in.  A  copy 
of  the  original  Book,  for  the  suppression  of  which  so 
many  thousands  of  the  public  money  were  applied  by 
the  agents  of  Carlton  House,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Joues;  we  have  seen  it,  we  have  compared  it  page 
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for  page,  line  for  line  with  the  reprint—- it  may  be  seen 
by  the  public,  it  is  open  to  examination  and  enquiry; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter,  with  the  exception 
of  typographical  errors,  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  original. 

We  have  felt  it  a  duty  we  owe  our  reader  and  the 
publisher   to  be  thus  minute,  because    Mr.   Edwards, 
another  printer,having  furnished  an  edition,  and  attempted 
to  bias  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  his  own  work,  to  the 
prejudice  of  Mr.  Jones — while  we  did  not  think  his  im- 
pudent scurrilities  deserving  of  our  notice,  we  thought  it 
requisite   to  expose  imposture ;    but  we  cannot  help 
offering  him  a  few  cautionary   hints,  and  letting  him 
know  that  over  such  men  as  himself  we  hold  a  lash  of 
some  severity,  and  Mr.  Edwards  had  better  see  to  it  that 
he  does  not  provoke  its  application  :    by  way  of  proving 
to  him  that  we  have  information,  we  wish   to  ask  him 
only  two  questions  : — Does  he  recollect  a  particular  con- 
versation between  himself  and  a  gentleman  whose  initials 
are  T.  G.  at  a  house  in  Hanging-sword-alley,  Fleet-street? 
Does  he  also  recollect  the  scene  at  the  Bell  in  Fleet- 
street,  where  a  thick-headed  constable  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  talked  of  custody,  and  such  things,  extremely 
unpleasant  to  the  refined  ears  of  a  petitioning  printer,  and 
apparently  calculated  to  shake  his  nerves  ?  We  do  not  wish 
to  overstrain  his  memory,  let  him  take  time.  Mr.  E.  has  no 
copy  of  the  original  in  his  possession,  at  least,  we  cannot 
believe  him  capable  of  perjury;  and  we  know  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  deliver  every  copy  in  his  possession, 
at  the  time  of  its  suppression,  and  to  take  his  affidavit 
that  he  had  done  so.     But  to  dismiss  the  subject,  let  us 
inquire  into  the  Book  itself — and  the  first  question  we 
were  led  to  ask  ourselves  on  opening  the  volume  was — 
why  was  it  was  so  long  suppressed  ?  Was  it  necessary  to 
establish  the  innocence  of  the  accused  ?  Was  it  necessary 
out  of  considerations  of  delicacy  to  that  unhappy  lady, 
Or  was    it  that   by   bringing   the     perjuries      of    the 
suborned    to   light,    the    piercing   eye   of   the   public 
would  creep  through  the  black,   the  malignant  mist 
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that  lay  between  the  wretched  evidence,  and  the  secret 
influence  which  gave  it  birth!  Some  deeply  stained 
motive,  which  we  cannot  fathom,  some  soul  trem- 
blings, in  quarters  where  suspicion  but  faintly  gleamed 
her  light,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  urged 
it,  and  though  you  press  her  down  with  all  the 
weight  of  power — though  you  heap  upon  her  chaotic 
obscurity,  yet  she  will  rise — truth  will  rise  like  waters 
to  their  level,  and  inundate  the  fabrications  of  calumny 
and  falsehood.  Why,  we  ask  again,  was  this  Book  sup- 
pressed? this  Book,  which  was  fearlessly  committed  to 
the  press  by  the  Princess,  which  was  watched  in  its 
every  stage  through  it  by  her  legal  advisers,  Lord  Eldon, 
Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  and  the  late  Spencer  Perceval; 
which  contained  all  the  allegations  against  her,  all  the 
refutations  to  those  charges ;  in  short,  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, nothing  softened  down,  but  entire,  as  taken 
down  before  the  commissioners,  and  as  reported  to  his 
Majesty?  Why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  suppress  this 
chain|of  testimony  ?  we  ask  again ;  and  if  it  was  once  so, 
why  was  it  considered  now  necessary  to  publish  garbled 
extracts  of  the  worst  part  of  the  evidence  against  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  nothing  which  spoke  in  favour  of 
her  cause  ? 

Of  the  Book,  our  examination  will  be  confined  to  the 
excellent  defence  of  Mr.  Perceval,  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  King,  purporting  to  be  by  the  Princess, 
and  dated  Montague  House,  October  2,  1806.  Although 
we  cordially  acquiesce  in  every  line  of  this  eloquent 
production,  and  feel  its  forcible  conviction,  yet  we  re- 
gret to  see  so  much  argument  thrown  away  upon  the 
dull  and  uninteresting  points  of  law,  and  which  occupy 
so  many  pages.  The  world  is  satisfied  of  the  illegality 
of  the  tribunal  by  which  the  inquiry  was  instituted,  and 
of  the  injustice  of  its  proceedings.  After  enumerating 
the  documents  transmitted  to  the  Princess,  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  taking  of  evidence  and  its  trans- 
mission to  her,  and  emphatically   pointing  out  the  lapse 
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that  intervened  between  the  institution  of  the  inquiry, 
and  her  being  made  acquainted  with  the  charges  affect- 
ing her  life  and  honor,  she  notices  the  narration  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  ;  she  says,"  the  improbability  of 
the  story  would,  of  itself,  I  should  have  imagined,  (un- 
less they  believed  me  to  be  as  insane  as  Lady  Douglas 
insinuates)  have  been  sufficient  to  have  staggered  the 
belief  of  any  unprejudiced  mind.  For  to  believe  that 
story  they  were  to  begin  with  believing  that  a  person 
guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime  as  adultery,  so  highly  penal,  so 
fatal  to  her  honor,  her  station,  and  her  life,  should  gra« 
tuitously  and  uselessly  have  confessed  it  f*  We  can  rea- 
dily believe  that  females  who  have  conceived  a  mutual 
attachment  are  capable  of  entrusting  each  other  with 
secrets  of  great  importance,  and  confiding  in  them  with 
the  greatest  confidence;  but  those  attachments  are  only 
formed  by  a  reciprocity  of  sentiments,  and  confidence 
can  only  be  stimulated  by  a  similar  union  of  feeling.  It 
is  idle  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that  under  any  circunir 
stances  thePrincess  could  have,  without  motive,  confided 
so  alarming,  so  dangerous  a  secret  to  Lady  Douglas — a 
secret  which  degraded  her,  which  must  degrade  her  in 
the  eyes  of  Lady  D. — if  the  latter  was  a  virtuous  wo- 
man, and  which  must  inevitably  reduce  her  bdow  her 
level,  even  if  she  were  abandoned.  She  continues— 
"  Such  a  person  under  the  necessity  of  concealing  her 
pregnancy,  might  have  been  indispensably  obliged  to 
confide  her  secret  with  those  to  whom  she  was  to  iook 
for  assistance  in  concealing  its  consequences.  But  Lady 
Douglas,  by  her  own  account,  was  informed  by  me  of 
this  fact  for  no  purpose  whatever.  She  makes  me,  as 
those  who  read  her  declarations  cannot  fail  to  have  ob- 
served, state  to  her,  that  she  should  on  no  account  been- 
trusted  with  any  part  of  the  management  by  which  the  birth 
was  to  be  concealed  !  After  enumerating  and  clearly  re- 
futing the  other  parts  of  this  abandoned  testimony,  she 
says,  they  were  not  only  to  believe  all  this,  but  to  be- 
lieve "  that  having  made  Lady  Douglas  thus  unneces- 
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sarily  the  confidant  of  this  most  important  and  dangerous 
secret,  having  thus  put  my  character  and  life  in  her 
hands,  I  sought  an  occasion  wantonly,  and  without  pro- 
vocation, from  the  mere  fickleness  and  wilfulness  of  my 
own  mind  to  quarrel  with  her,  to  insult  her  openly  and 
violently  in  my  own  house,  to  endeavour  to  ruin  her  repu- 
tation, to  expose  her  in  infamous  and  indecent  drawings, 
enclosed  in  letters  to  her  husband/'  Surely  this  must 
surpass  all  belief,  it  must  preach  conviction  to  an  idiot— 
what,  place  her  life  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  and  then 
warp  her  to  fury,  to  madness.-— Absurd— absurd,  human 
nature  is  not  so  blind,  so  careless  of  reputation  and  of  life. 
But  how  was  it,  that  Lady  Douglas  suffering  at  the  time 
such  unmerited  disgrace,  no  longer  permitted  to  visit  at 
Montague  House,  her  letters  returned  unopened,  &c.  &c, 
how  was  it  that  she  suffered  the  secret  to  rest  in  her  own 
bosom  for  four  years,  that  she  stifled  her  resentment  for 
that  period,  and  never  disclosed  auy  particle  of  those 
transactions  of  180-2,  until  the  year  1 806?  She  says  "  it 
would  not  have  been  revealed  at  all,  but  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  recommenced  a  fresh  torrent  of  outrage  against 
Sir  John,  and  Sir  John  discovered  that  she  was  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  his  and  Lady  Douglas's  character." — 
Undermine  his  and  Lady  Douglas's  character!  Does  the 
light  break  in  upon  us  ?  But  np  more — to  investigate 
further  the  infamies  of  Lady  Douglas  would  be  to  point 
out  what  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  commonest  un- 
derstanding, that  black  is  black. 

The  depositions  of  Cole  and  Bidgood,  &e.  are  all 
equally  refuted  in  language  nervous  and  elegant,  carry- 
ing conviction,  and  placing  them  in  a  proper  light,  in 
opposition  to  other  testimonies.  Our  limits  will  not  ad- 
mit of  copious  extract,  which  we  are  desirous  of,  and 
we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  subject,  earnestly  recom- 
mending the  reader  to  an  attentive  perusal  of*  this  im- 
portant volume;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without  laying 
before  him  the  following  passage.  It  was  dictated  by  a 
consciousaess  of  innocence,  which  would   not  admitof 
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being  questioned,  or  if  so,  not  fearing  to  meet  and  con- 
front those  who  in  their  malignancy  dared  accuse.  "  It 
shall  at  no  time  be  said  that  I  shrunk  back  from  these 
nefarious  charges,  that  1  crouched  before  my  enemies, 
and  courted  them  by  my  submission  into  moderation. 
No,  I  have  ever  boldly  defied  them ;  have  ever  felt, 
and  still  feel  that  if  they  should  think  of  pursuing  these 
accusations,  or  of  bringing  forward  any  other  which  the 
wickedness  of  individuals  may  devise,  to  affect  my  ho- 
nor (since  my  conscience  tells  me  that  they  must  be  as 
base  and  groundless  as  those  brought  by  Lady  Douglas) 
while  the  witnesses  to  the  innocence  of  my  conduct  are 
all  living,  I  should  be  able  to  disprove  them  all,  and 
whoever  may  be  my  accusers,  to  triumph  over  their 
wickedness  and  malice.  But  should  these  accusations 
be  renewed,  or  any  other  be  brought  forward  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  death  may,  I  know  not  how  soon,  remove  from 
my  innocence  its  best  security,  and  deprive  me  of  the 
means  of  my  justification  and  defence." 


A  MR.  BURCKHARDT. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number  a  gentle- 
man under  the  above  name,  has  thought  proper  to  prefer 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  proprietor  of  this  work 
for  an  alledged  libel.  Unconscious  that  we  had  defamed 
such  a  man,  and  really  ourselves  not  knowing  that  such 
a  character  was  in  existence,  we  were  led  to  make  some 
inquiries,  and  have  discovered  that  the  complainant  is  a 
resident  in  Northumberland-street,  Strand,  and  a  jeweller, 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Moira  jewel,  a  free-mason,  &c. 
and  that  the  libel  is  contained  in  a  letter  signed  Censor, 
which  appeared  in  our  26th  Number.  Not  having  yet 
seen  the  indictment,  we  cannot  set  forth  the  words  com- 
plained of.  Upon  reference  to  the  article,  however,  we 
find  that  a  correspondent,  signing  himself  Censor,  is  in- 
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dignant  at  the  partiality  shewn  to  a  foreigner  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  English  manufacturer,  and  expressing  him- 
self with  some  warmth,  enquires  who  is  this  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt  ?  Then  narrating  a  short  account  of  a  man  named 
Burckhardt,  inquires,  is  this  the  man  ?-j— and  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt,  of  Northumberland-street,  starts  up,  and  by  his 
bill  of  indictment  says,  I  am  the  man,  and  you  have 
spokenJruly  of  me,  and  I  am  libelled. 

Now  if  we  have  inadvertently  told  the  truth,  and  Mr. 
Burckhardt  is  ready  and  willing  to  admit  it ;  if  it  can  be 
proved,  that  we  have  broke  the  king's  peace,  it  is  proba- 
ble we  may  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  laws  for  such 
an  infraction,  and  we  shall  be  content  in  the  satisfaction' 
that  we  have  done  no  more  than  our  duty — a  duty  sub- 
jecting us  to  some  penalties,  but  of  real  benefit  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  the  community,  to  the  trading 
interests  of  the  country — but  we  have  our  doubts  as. to 
the|success  of  Mr,  Burckhardt,  and  shall  go  to  trial  confi- 
dent in  our  cause. 

True  to  the  generally  adopted  mode  of  tying  up  the 
hands,  and  fettering  the  tongue  of  the  defendant,  Mr* 
Burckhardt  has  indicted  us.-— Indicted  !  Yes,  he  would 
shake  like  an  aspen  to  hear  our  defence,  to  hear  our  jus- 
tification. We  pledge  ourselves  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
man  until  after  the  commencement  of  legal  proceedings; 
it  was  then  we  inquired,  it  was  then  we  heard,  and  it 
will  go  hard  when  we  open  our  mouths  !  We  are  aware 
that  we  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  our  inquiries  under 
indictment ;  but  if  Mr.  Burckhardt  had  brought  his  attion 
of  damages,  we  should  have  regaled  him  and  his  friends 
With  our  ample  justification  ;  as  it  is,  we  shall  not  with- 
draw from  the  combat,  but  send  forth  our  plea  of  defence 
to  the  public  in  another  form. 

In  our  next  we  promise  to  be  more  minute  on  this 
subject,  and  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  rescue  ourselves 
(if  such  an  opinion  is  entertained)  from  unjustly  censuring, 
or  partially  deciding.  We  owe  no  private  pique  to  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  he  is  personally  unknown  to  us;  but  we 
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owe  a  public  duty,  the  exposition  of  imposture  and  folly 
a  duty  for  which  the  Scourge  was  established,  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  which  has  confirmed  it  in  the 
favor  and  protection  of  a  discerning  public. — No  circum* 
stance  shall  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  duty— we  are 
not  alarmed  by  threats,  we  shrink  not  from  indictments  ; 
these  things  but  impart  a  vigor  to  our  pen,  or  strength 
to  our  arm,  giving  us  power  more  effectually  to  bruise 
the  head  of  the  monster  corruption,  and  reform  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  age. 

If  Mr.  Burckhardt's  cause  was  just,  if  deserving  of  sup- 
port, we  were  equally  as  desirous  of  advocating  as  to  con* 
demn  under  existing  appearances.  We  are  not  amon<* 
those  whom  the  stream  hears  down,  nor  shall  we  ever 
sacrifice  truth  and  sincerity  to  pandarize  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  the  town.  Vice  wants  correction,  and  we  will 
freely  use  our  lash  ;  but  it  shall  never  be  said  that  we 
were  indiscriminate  in  our  censure;  that  we  sullied  the 
bright  form  of  virtue,  or  shed  unwholesome  dews  upon 
men  of  honorable  reputation. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  correctly  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  a  variety  of  events  requiring  castigation,  by  our  own 
personal  means ;  under  those  circumstances  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  considerable  fund  of  intelligence  from  our 
correspondents,  who  are  known  only  to  us  by  their 
favors — Censor  is  one  of  them,  his  article  was  dropped 
into  our  box — we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  its 
contents,  and  we  gave  it  a  ready  insertion— now  had  it 

contained   matter  as  strongly  in  favor  as  Mr.  B — 

could  have  desired,  it  would  have  found  equal  protection 
with  us. 

Within  these  few  days  we  received  a  communication 

from  a  correspondent,  signed  P.,  defending  Mr.  B , 

but  merely  as  a  foreigner,  as  a  man  not  contemptible 
merely  because  his  origin  is  low,  &c.  &c.  Now  these  are 
points  in  which  we  readily  lend  Mr,  Burckhardt  our 
support — we  despise  the  idea  that  because  he  is  a  fo- 
reigner he  is  deserving  of  censure — we  hate  the  thought 

yiat  because   he  has  approached   to  affluence  throu 
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industry  and  application,  he  is  a  fit  object  of  reprobation 
— no,  as  a  foreigner  coming  to  our  country  for  asylum, 
we  receive  him  as  a  friend — as  an  industrious  man  and  an 
ingenious  mechanic,   who  had  reared   himself  by  such 
means  from  indigence  and  obscurity,  we  would  hold  him 
up  as  a  pattern  to  our  countrymen,  that  they  might  emu- 
late his  example—but  if  he  come  among  us,  and  assume 
to  himself  the  birthright  and  privileges  of  an   English- 
man— dictating  to  those  who  have  hospitably  received 
and  sheltered  him,  we  will  ask — "  who  are  you,  Sir,  and 
what  are  your  pretensions  ?   have  I  opened  my  door  to 
you,  and  will  you  dictate  to  me  in  my  native  dwelling?" 
We  will  say,  "  sit  down,  Sir,  as  a  guest,  but  seek  not  to 
be  one  of  the  family. M  If  I  err,  seek  not  to  be  one  of  the 
tribunal  that  is  to  condemn  me ;  you  are  but  a  sojourner 
among  us,  and  violate  the  sacred   laws  under  which  you 
were  received,  when  you  throw  off  the  garb  of  humility 
with  which  you  entered  !    We  will  say  thus  much  to  Mr. 
Burckhardt ;  we  will  thus  check  his  arrogance,  and  tell 
him  what  he  was,  and  what  he  is;  if  he  has  forgot  him- 
self it  will  become  us  to  remind  him  of  his  origin  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  received.     If  by 
subtle  insinuation,  and  slow   undermining  servility,  he 
supersede  the  English  craftsman,  who  shall  defend  him  ? 
- — who  shall  say  that  he  is  an  honest  and  deserving  mem- 
ber  of  society,  or  the  wealth  of  which  he  boasts  has  not 
been  extorted  from  the  purse  of  many  a  hungry  family  ? 
- — but  no  more  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  :   we  but  waste  our 
pages.  

To  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 
My  Lord, 
We  regularly  takes  in  a  newspaper  at  our  club,  be- 
cause we  wants  to  see  how  things  are  going  on  in  parlia- 
ment, and  other  places  ;  and  my  eyes,  my  Lord,  you  can- 
not think  how  we  were  pleased  to  read  your  speech  the 
other  day  among  'em  all ;  there  was  snuffling  Bob,  a 
tight  hand  at  a  oath,  and  he  said,  there  was  nothing  like 
^ — that  you  tipped  it  'em  in  a  right  slang  style,and  made 
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*em  look  about  'em  again.  How  you  must  have  made  'em 
stare  when  you  swore  it  was  "false  as  hell ;"  just  what  I 

said  to  filching  Sam,  when  he  told  a  lie then  when 

you  said,  it's  a  lie,  Nimming  Ned  said  as  how  you  was 
right  to  speak  your  mind  out  plainly;  but  we  all  agreed, 
my  Lord,  that  instead  of  saying  "  you  are  a  fool," — 
"  you  are  a  d — d  fool,"  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose,  and  that  he  to  whom  you  spoke,  if  he  did  not 
like  it,  you  should  have  tipped  him  a  clinker,  and  left 
the  blackguards  to  row  among  themselves.  You  see  as 
how,  my  Lord,  I  am  secretary  to  our  club,  being  the 
only  one  amongst  us  all  who  can  write  or  read.  You 
see,  we  meets  twice  a  week  at  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  in 
Dyot-street,  St.  Giles's,  and  we  call  ourselves  "  the  Devil's 
Darlings,"  and  are  very  tidy  lads  in  our  way,  but  up  to 
every  thing.  Now  Billy  the  Badger  is  our  chairman,  and 
hearing  as  how  your  lordship  loved  a  little  of  our  gab,  he 
desires  me  to  write  to  you,  informing  you  as  how  your 
lordship  was  elected  a  member  of  the  club  at  last  meet- 
ing,, and  begging  you  to  give  us  as  early  an  attendance  as 
you  can.  Yours,  obedient, 

Will  Snatch, 
Secretary  to  the  Devil's  Darlings, 
and  Punch's  show-man. 
Club  House,  Dyot-street,  March  27th,  1813. 


The  DEATH  of  the  DUCHESS  of  BRUNSWICK. 

This  illustrious  lady,  the  sister  of  the  King  and  the 
mother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  departed  this  sublunary 
life  on  Tuesday,  23d  instant ;  and  it  is  said,  and  generally 
believed,  that  that  melancholy  event  was  precipitated  by 
grief  at  the  melancholy  situation  of  her  unhappy 
daughter — if  so — this  may  be  considered  the  first  among 
the  fatal  consequences  arising  from  the  attempt  at 
branding  with  infamy  the  character  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  the 
last  or  the  least  unhappy  result.    It  is  not  within  the 
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meaning  of  our  work,  to  notice  events  of  this  description, 
and  should  not  upon  this  occasion  have  done  so,  but  to 
shew  to  the  world  how  studied  are  the  insults  offered 
to  the  mother  of  our  national  heiress  ;  to  shew  that  there 
are  malignant  beings  among  us,  of  hearts  so  cold,  so  un- 
relentless,  so  full  of  acrimony  and  hate,  that  they  can  in 
the  moment  of  suffering  press  new  insults,  new  injuries 
upon  the  head  bowed  down  by  sorrow,  and  enjoy  the 
agony  which  their  malevolence  has  given  birth  to.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  following  questions  can  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  ?  We  are  told  they  will  not  be  attempted 
to  be  denied — then  let  us  blush  for  human  nature — let 
us  blush  for  the  degradation  of  those  who  have  wound  up 
their  malevolence  to  such  a  pitch  t^hat  they  cannot  feel 
for  a  prostrate  female,  subdued,  heart-broken,  bowed 
down  by  affliction. 

Is  it  true  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  the  lady  in 
waiting  on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  two  days  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  duchess,  received  two  letters  by  the  two- 
penny post,  one  from  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen,  the  other  from  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Rosslyn,  on  the  part  of  the  Princesses — 
merely  letters  of  inquiry  ? 

Is  it  true,  that  this  was  the  only  notice  she  met  with 
at  royal  hands  ?  * 

Is  it  true,  that  my  Lord  Eldon,  as  the  executor  of 
the  Duchess,  sent  a  copy  of  the  will  of  her  royal  mother 
to  the  Princess  by  the  hands  of  a  common  servant,  with- 
out any  other  notice  than  that  Mr.  Le  Blanc  was 
directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  so  to  do  ? 

Is  it  true  that  the  filial  feelings  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte prompted  her  to  resist  any  preventative  to  seeing 
her  royal  mother,  and  that  she  pertinaciously  adhered 
in  her  determination  to  dine  at  Blackheath  ? 

If  these  things  are  true,  we  have  no  observations  to 
make-~if  they  are  not,  let  the  writer  be  disgraced 
who  issued  them  to  the  public. 
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TO  HIS  GRACE   the   DUKE   of   NORFOLK, 

On  the  Uses  unci  Abuses  of  the  Reasoning  Faculty, 


My  Lord, 

In  addressing  the  mo9t  exalted  peer  of  the  realm,  the 
next  in  rank  to  royalty  itself:  a  personage,  in  whose 
veins  the  blood  of  the  Howard  flows  in  all  its  pristine 
purity  ;  it  will  be  expected  of  me,  that  I  declare,  why  I 
select  him  as  the  individual  appropriate  to  my  subject  ; 
and  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  can  consider  him 
so.  To  those  who  intimately  know  your  grace,  who 
have  witnessed  your  hours  of  relaxation,  and  joined  in 
them,  the  enquiry  will  be  natural  ;  and  to  those  who  only 
know  you  by  report,  by  the  little  familiar  anecdotes  of 
your  Covent-garden  gallantries,  and  the  celebration  of 
your  bacchanalian  orgies,  speculation  will  be  kept  alive, 
as  to  the  end  of  my  address  ;  but  all,  my  lord,  will  unite 
that  your  rank  in  the  state,  the  honors  and  extensive 
property  you  enjoy,  and  the  great  influence  which  you 
derive  from  these  sources,  are  qualifications  for  my  pre- 
sumption— and  as  they  place  you  like  a  meteor  in  view 
of  general  observation,  you  will  be  looked  to  as  ex- 
ample !  be  heard  as  an  oracle!  and  even  the  address  dig- 
nified by  youf  powerful  name,will  be  read — will  improve, 
and  will  reform. 

I  was  led  to  the  enquiry  into  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
reason,  by  the  perusal  of  a  very  extraordinary  narration 
of  a  sleepy  person,  in  an  old  magazine.  1  had  been 
familiar  to  your  grace's  society,  and  your  conduct  as  a 
chairman  ;  and  I  had  invariably  discovered  a  tendency  to 
sleep  in  your  grace,  which  so  far  from  deprecating,  I  had 
rather  approved  of;  and  I  must  confess,  I  thought  it  a 
very  rational  and  innocent  enjoyment,  not  calculated  at 
all  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  company  over  which  you 
presided  ;  but  of  a  nature  so  pacific,  that  had  those  par- 
ties themselves  followed  your  grace's  dignified  example; 
many  of  the  broils  which  I  have  witnessed  would  never 

voi..  v.  q  q 
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have  occurred,  and  the  day  would  have  glided  through 
unruffled  and  calm :  the  steady  monotony  only  relieved 
by  the  whispering  breath's  escaping  through  extended 
nostrils,  or  struggling  through  Jialf-closed  lips,  and 
varying  their  sound  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
sleeper,  and  position  of  his  head. 

How  often  have  I  dwelt  my  eye  upon  your  grace's 
peaceable  countenance  ;  and  with  the  following  pathetic 
lines  on  my  lips,  and  the  tear  of  German  sentiment  in 
my  eye — exclaimed 

"  Would  I  were  yon  little  doe, 
How  I'd  frisk  it  to  and  fro, 
When  the  moon-bearn's  silver  light;, 
Glads  the  cheek  of  starry  night ; 
But  when  Phoebus,  hated  ray, 
Chace  her  pale  cold  light  away, 
Then  to  the  Borough  1  would  creep, 
And  revel  in  the  arms  of  sleep." 

Nay,  so  violently  am  I  at  this  moment  enamoured  of  its. 
quiet  demeanour,  that  notwithstanding  all  I  have  read  on 
the  subject,  I  have  your  grace's  semblance  before  me:  even 
my  fingers  seem  affected  by  the  poppy-crowned  gods 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  I  hold  my  pen — with  as 
much — aye,  as  much  as  your  grace  will  feel,  if  ever  you 
attempt  to  peruse  the  whole  o£  this  communication. 
But,  oh,  my  lord,  with  this  very  natural  prepossession  in 
favor  of  sleep ;  how  has  it  grieved  me  to  have  read,  and 
to  continually  be  told  that  indulging  in  its  quiescence,  is 
an  abuse  of  reason  !  and  that  its  me  is  to  controul  its 
fascinations,  and  keep  the  mental  nerve  awake.  Some 
writers  and  stoics,  even  venture  upon  the  assertion,  that 
man  strongly  gifted  with  the  powers  of  reflection  sinks 
below  the  brute  by  its  disuse — that  we  are  not  framed 
for  self* enjoyment;  that  it  never  was  intended  we  should 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  others  to  our  own,  and  that 
forming  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  creation,  we  operate 
as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  whole,  by  disregarding  our 
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duties,  and  neglecting  the  exercise  of  reason — but  the 
absurdity  of  these  remarks  I  shall  make  very  clear  before 
I  have  done;  and  if  your  grace  will  only  indulge  me 
with  your  patience  and  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
shall  have  demonstrated  it  to  such  a  nicety,  that  you 
may  if  you  think  proper,  throw  yourself  back  in  your 
arm  chair,  and  indulge  in  your  propensity  without  the 
fear  of  being  disturbed  if  it  is  to  eternity. 

My  first  position  is  that  the  right  use  of  reason,  as  it 
is  born  ;  so,  it  ought  to  continue  with  us,  without  being- 
constrained,  controuled,  or  directed,  and  consists  in  a 
degree  of  taking  food  when  animal  nature  requires  it,  in 
sleeping  when  those  wants  are  satisfied,  and  obtaining 
every  other  incidentof  use  and  comfort  as  they  are  stimu- 
lated. Does  not  reason  even  in  infant  state  direct  us  to 
withdraw  our  hand  from  the  fire  when  it  is  burned,  and 
do  we  not  immediately  obey  it?  If  the  nurse  pinch  us, 
do  we  not  squeak,  if  we  are  hurt  do  we  not  squall,  and 
if  we  are  in  want  of  a  bauble  do  we  not  cry  ?  Are  not 
these  the  dictates  of  reason  ?  They  assuredly  are,  and  if 
we  perform  these  offices  we  are  rational  creatures,  and 
make  a  right  use  of  that  noble  faculty  with  which  we  are 
endowed. 

My  second  position  is,  that  arriving  at  mature  growth, 
as  the  wants  vary  in  a  few  instances  from  those  of  in- 
fancy, so  reason  should  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of 
desire,  and  its  use  is  to  supply  the  various  appetites 
which  a  state  of  manhood  brings  with  it.  What  is  the 
indulgence  of  a  particular  propensity,  but  the  indulgence 
of  our  reason?  it  must  be  the  effect  of  discrimination 
which  leads  a  man  to  the  society  of  one  female  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  and  what  is  discrimination  but  reason  ? 
Do  we  not  know  when  we  are  delighted,  or  when  we  are 
disappointed  ?  Is  it  not  reason  that  points  out  to  us  the 
different  sensations?  It  is  clear  then,  if  we  are  gifted 
with  that  noble  faculty  for  any  specific  purpose,  it  must 
be  to  direct  us  to  the  choice  of  pleasures  which  is  its 
legitimate  use ;  and  if  we  curb  or  restrain  those  passions 
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of  the  soul,  those  sensual  delights  which  germ  with  fan- 
cy, and  give  birth  to  appetite,  reason  never-failing  us  in 
pointing  out  the  ready  means  of  gratification — why  then 
such  restraint  and  curbings  of  desire  must  be  the  abuse  of 
that  faculty  so  desirable  in  man. 

Now,  your  grace,  it  is  notorious  that  your  greatest 
enemy  could  never  with  any  thing  like  justice,  accuse 
you  of  perverting,  abating,  or  desisting  from  any  one  de- 
sire, with  whatever  wildness  concealed,  in  whatever  mood 
fancied,  or  what  circumstances  or  melancholy  issues  in- 
volving— no  one  can  say  of  you,  or  illustrate  by  proof, 
that  during  your  grace's  long  life  you  ever  fell  into  such 
an  abuse  of  reason  as  that  which  we  have  pointed  out! 
No,  in  this  your  grace  is  immaculate;  it  is  an  invulne- 
rable part  of  your  character — defying  stricture,  smiling 
at  detraction ! 

But  surely,  of  all  propensities  no  one  is  more  natural 
than  the  one  in  which  your  grace  is  pre-eminent  in  in- 
dulging in,  SLEEP — it  is  one  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
human  frame,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  body,  sinks  into  inanity,  and  thus  obtains  re- 
freshment and  strength :  besides  it  is  a  quiet  and  easy 
enjoyment,  very  inoffensive,  and  highly  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  society.  In  how  much  has  the  world  at  large  to 
deplore  the  sleepless  activity  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  fret- 
ful ministers  of  monarchy — what  reason  characterizes 
their  proceedings— is  the  world  benefited  by  their  rest- 
lessness, or  is  it  not  depopulated  by  their  ambition  ?  Now 
were  the  members  of  administration  at  home,  the  court  of 
Alexander  abroad,  and  Bonaparte  himself  at  Paris,  to 
indulge  in  your  grace's  somniferous  doses  after  breakfast, 
after  dinner,  and  after  supper— who  would  have  to  de- 
plore the  horrors  of  war— where  are  the  mothers  would 
be  crying  out  for  their  sons— where  the  widows  weeping 
for  their  husbands— where  the  children  seeking  their  fa- 
thers in  the  blood-stained  fi>ld  ?  O,  there  is  much  virtue 
in  sleep,  much  reason  in  its  indulgence !  But  to  return  to 
the  old  magazine  :    it  informed  me  of  a  very  valuable 
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member  of  society  who  far  exceeded  your  Grace  in  the 
use  of  the  beneficial,  salutary,  humane,  and  rational  fre- 
quency of  dozing,  and  for  your  grace's  information  I  have 
extracted  the  following  account  of  him: 

<e  In  the  year  1694,  one  Samuel  Chilton  of  Finsbury, 
near  Bath,  who  was  shrewdly  suspected  to  have  slepped 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  his  life,  wearied 
of  the  daily  labor  of  undressing,  and  going  to  bed,  and 
rising,  and  dressing  again  ;  and  seeing  no  reason  why  he 
should  subject  himself  to  troublesome  conversation : 
mix  with  restless  society,  and  conform  to  habits 
diametrically  opposite  to  his  inclination,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  taking  a  month1  s  uninterrupted  doze;  and 
accordingly  on  the  13th  of  May  laid  himself  quietly 
down,  and  slepped  till  the  middle  of  June.  By  the  care 
and  attention  of  his  friends — victuals  and  drink  was  every 
day  placed  by  his  bed  side,  which  continually  disap- 
peared, although  no  one  saw  him  eat  or  drink ;  perhaps 
these  functions  were  performed  by  proxy.  At  length, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period,  he  allowed  himself  for 
so  favorite  an  indulgence,  he  rose,  dressed  himself, 
and  pursued  his  usual  avocations,  and  for  the  space  of 
two  years  devoted  himself  to  the  ordinaiy  routine  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  sleeping  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  neighbours;  but  on  the  9th  of  April,  1696, 
he  again  determined  on  another  relaxation,  and  extended 
the  time  to  seventeen  weeks  ! !  !  He  went  to  sleep  im- 
mediately after  the  sowing  of  the  spring  wheat,  and 
awoke  when  the  crops  were  ripe,  and  the  husbandman 
was  busily  employed  in  getting  in  the  harvest  ? — Oh,  your 
grace,  was  not  this  admirable  management — delightful 
state  of  torpor? — Was  this  plan  more  generally  adapted, 
who  could  apply  the  old  adage  of,  "  while  the  grass 
grows,  the  steed  starves  ?" 

I  will  not  illustrate  the  advantage  of  sleep,  by  any 
further  extracts  from  the  case  of  Samuel  Chilton ;  but 
I  will  ask  in  this  place  was  he  not  a  very  harmless,  peace- 
able,  and  inoffensive  member  of  society  ?    May  we  not 
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exclaim  with  the  poet,  "  he  was  a  man  take  him  all  in 
all:  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again !"  Engaged  in 
no  broils — no  civil  or  political  dissentions — breaking  no 
man's  peace — seducing  no  man's  daughter,  wallowing  not 
in  gross  voluptuousness  ;  he  was  the  excellence  of  order 
in  society,  no  man  could  raise  his  voice  in  his  dispraise — 
now  your  grace,  although  by  far  the  greatest  sleeper  in. 
the  circle  of  my  knowledge,  cannot  boast  so  much  or  so 
many  virtues ;  although  somewhat  tacit  in  your  somnes- 
cent  state,  you  are  not  altogether  peaceable,  having  a 
great  inclination  to  sound  your  own  trumpet.  And  your 
waking  hours  are  marked  by  little  peccadilloes,  which  a 
Lord  Chief  Justice  may  probably  find  ample  apology 
for ;  but  which,  however,  do  not  pass  current  with  the 
thinking  community— but,  my  lord,  you  have  reason  for 
what  you  do,  and  the  use  of  reason  is  the  subject  of  my 
praise— what  the  heart  pants  for,  let  it  enjoy — away  with 
that  restraint,  which  as  it  curbs  cannot  be  natural.  If  a 
man  thirsts  for  another's  wife,  let  him  have  her  if  she  is 
willing:  what  the  soul  desires  that  let  it  have,  inclination 
is  the  child  of  nature,  and  what  is  natural  cannot  be 
contrary  to  reason,  or  if  so  it  is  very  contrary  to  the 
opinions  which  your  grace  and  I  have  formed  on  the 
subject. 

Pleasures  cannot  disgrace  man  as  they  are  the  gift 
of  divinity,  and  the  incitement  to  them  is  the  act  of  na- 
ture; then  how  can  they  be  criminal?  Ingenious  sophists, 
whose  business  it  is  to  torture  meanings,  and  give 
puzzling  definitions,have  laid  down  rules  for  a  conduct  in 
society,  as  unnatural  as  their  motives  are  mischievous — • 
why  should  man  be  made  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion ? — why  should  he  be  framed  with  ail  his  passions, 
that  they  may  be  restrained,  with  all  his  likings  that 
they  should  be  thwarted — I  am  happy  to  say  your  grace 
is  impressed  with  very  different  sentiments ;  and  by  the 
free  and  open  gratification  of  your  desires,  set  at  nought 
their  rules — you  eat — you  drink — you  debauch — you 
sleep  with  whom,  when,  and  where  you  like ;  the  censure 
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of  the  ignorant  you  are  steeled  against;  and  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  discrimination,  and  the  sound  and  whole- 
some exercise  of  your  judgment,  you  may  be  justly  said 
to  live,  for  all  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  created — ■ 
yourself!!!  And  that  must  surely  be  the  only  right 
use  of  reason  !  Is  it  wot  an  insult,  to  be  told  that  pleasure 
is  by  no  means  the  end  of  human  action,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  he  the  rule  of  guidance — that  man  is  guilty  of 
eating,  when  he  ceases  to  contribute  to  the  order  and 
end  of  creation — how  absurd !  equally  as  the  daring  as- 
sertion that  man  has  no  right  to  live  who  refuses  to 
work,  and  that  he  can  have  no  just  claim  to  property 
who  does  not  apply  it  to  the  noble  uses  for  which  it  was 
granted.  Now,  your  grace,  woman  is  considered  as  the 
most  valuable  and  dearest  property. of  man.  Who  would 
like  to  give  up  his  wife  because  he  has  ceased  to  work  ? 
and  a  question  arises,  whether  an  action  of  crim.  con. 
would  not  restore  her,  or  bring  damages  ?  Oh,  your 
grace,  adultery  and  fornication  are,  according  to  law, 
only  venial  misfortunes  ;  but,  according  to  nature,  nei- 
ther venial  nor  unfortunate — revel  then  in  the  lascivieus 
wanton's  arms — go  to  the  night-cellar,  and  win  her  dear 
embrace ;  or  over  your  bottle  linger  your  careless  hours  ; 
or  sleep,  sleep,  noble  duke — hang  that  somnient  cheek 
upon  your  chest,  and  sleep  for  ever— and  joy  be  with 
you — the  chasm  you  create  will  be  supplied,  and  how-r 

ever  indifferently . 

Your  grace's  obedient, 

Somno, 


PROSPECTUS  of  the  BLUNDERBUSS, 
{Concluded from  page  233.) 


Having  very  freely  entered  into  the  literary  merits  of 
the  conductors  of  our  magazine,  let  us  now  offer  some- 
thing in  behalf  of  our  Printer  and  Publisher.    Mr.  Male- 
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volus  Sarcasticus  demands  our  first  consideration,  and 
by  entering  into  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  his  early  life, 
and  tracing  his  progressive  advance  towards  eminence 
down  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  prove  that  we  have 
been  no  less  successful  in  the  typographical  department 
of  our  work  than  in  the  literary,  and  that  our  Blunder- 
buss is  the  very  focus  of  talent.  We  had  promised  to 
offer  no  remarks  on  these  gentlemen,  concluding  as  a 
thing  of  course  they  would  soon  attain  the  pillory,  and 
thus  stand  fairly  before  the  public ;  but  we  have  re- 
thought ourselves,  and  come  to  the  determination  of  stat- 
ing their  pretensions  by  an  analysis  of  their  former  life 
and  merits. 

Mr.  Malevolus  Sarcasticus  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  the 
son  of  a  mud-cabin  host,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rathmines,  near  Dublin  ;  the  father  an  honest  Hiber- 
nian, fond  of  his  darliiif  country  and  his  native  whisky, 
reared  young  Malevoious  in  these  attachments,  and  to  his 
own  pursuits  of  hedging,  which  he  followed  for  several 
years  tractably  enough,  but  occasionally  associating  with 
the  liberty  boys,  who  loved  plunder  better  than  work, 
and  who  assembling  in  large  bodies,  would  set  fire  to 
stacks  of  corn — drive  away  cattle — murder  peaceable  in- 
habitants— and  commit  other  outrages  by  way  of  testi- 
fying their  love  for  their  country,  and  advocating  her 
rights— he  soon  imbibed  their  sentiments— -thirsted  for 
their  glory — and  aimed  at  becoming  a  chieftain  of  their 
bands — he  discovered  talents  of  no  sickly  growth — vir- 
tues of  no  dubitable  standard — his  perceptions  were  quick 
— his  genius  bold  and  daring — his  mental  energy,  and  his 
heart's  firmness  qualified  him  to  the  accomplishment  of 
any  act — it  was  not  to  be  wrung  by  agony,  or  dissolved 
by  tears,  but  wrought  in  the  lires  of  the  infernal,  and, 
like  steel,  hardened  to  its  utmost  bent.  He  could  ap- 
ply the  fire-brand  to  the  hovel,  and  smile  at  the  widow's 
tears  ;  he  could  force  the  maiden's  honour,  and  every 
deed  at  which  revolting  nature  yearns  couid  and  has  ac- 
complished.   Such  a  character  as  this,  during  the  state 
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of  a  country's  inquietude,  was  not  likely  to  remain  loiig 
in  obscurity,  it  contained  combustion  that  could  not  but 
explode,  it  was  formed  of  the  features  of  rebellion,  and 
was  soon  called  into  action  and  a  vigorous  display  of  all 
its  energies.  Young  Sarcasticus,  hovyever^  wanted  one 
qualification  for  preferment  which  impeded  his  way,  a 
qualification  seldom  aimed  at  in  Irish  villages,  that  o^ 
reading  and  writing — it  was  a  severe,  though  only  a  tern* 
porary  drawback,  for,  much  to  his  credit,  he  applied  him- 
self assiduously  to  its  attainment,  and  soon  accomplished 
it 

The  marauding  schemes  of  these  daring  brigands  being 
materially  frustrated  by  a  troop  of  horse  stationed  at 
Rathfarnham,  Malevolus  Sarcasticus  sought  a  nobler 
field  of  enterprize,  Dublin  :-— thither  he  repaired,  and  by 
some  means  stumbled  into  a  printing-office,  where  he 
progressively  arose  from  the  station  of  the  humblest 
devil  to  the  rank  of  editor  of  a  republican  print,  notorious 
during  the  rebellions  of  1798  and  1801,  for  marking  out 
individualsas  proper  objects  of  assassination :  he  now  grew 
into  favour  with  beings  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  hor- 
ror and  fear  of  those  who  entertained  opposite  princi- 
ples ;  he  published  his  daily  anathemas  against  the  state, 
and  against  the  loyalists  during  the  revolutionary  strug* 
gles  of  the  country,  and  stimulated  the  wretched  peasan* 
try  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  heartless  cause  in  which 
the)''  were  engaged*  At  length  rebellion  was  crushed* 
peace  and  good  order  was  restored,  and  Mr.  Malevolus 
now  employed  his  pen  in  decrying  the  cruelties  of  the 
loyalists,  in  vehemently  expatiating  on  the  long  and  un^ 
merited  persecutions  which  the  rebels  had  patiently  en- 
dured, and  pointing  out  certain  persons  as  particularly 
active  in  executing  the  most  tyrannic  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression*  He  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  pillory, 
which  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on  Castle-hill*  and 
after  suffering  two  years  imprisonment  he  shook  the 
straws  from  his  coat,  turned  his  back  on  his  country,  and 
taking  his  passage  on  board  the  Castlereagh  packet, 
vol.  v»  r  it 
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sought  London  as  a  more  ready  asylum  for  his  genius,, 
and  as  a  better  mart  for  the  commodities  he  dealt  in. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  various  scenes* 
of  his  life  in  London,  or  the  subtle  schemes  by  which 
he  drew  himself  into  notice.  His  success  has  been 
commensurate  with  his  merit  and  industry,  and  his 
notoriety  fully  established.  The  frequenters  of  fo- 
rums  knew  him  as  an  orator  ;   the    Morning  

as  a  writer  ,*  and  Lord as  a  libeller  of  the  boldest 

class,  one  who  dips  his  pen  into  the  festering  malice  of 
his  heart,  and  writes  poisonous  invective  ;  who  can  tor- 
ture facts  into  the  most  malignant  shape;  misrepresent 
in  the  most  subtle  and  venomous  manner;  and  weave 
the  thin  tissue  tale  of  tO-day  into  a  web  of  the  blackest 
fabric  for  to-morrow.  As  the  Printer  of  the  "  Blunder- 
buss," we  will  ask  who  could  we  possibly  have  selected 
so  eminently  qualified  for  the  performance  of  its  various 
duties  ?~~Will  he  notwatch  the  press  through  its  various 
stages,  and  prevent  the  publication  of  matter  not  strictly 
consonant  with  his  views  of  satirical  justice,  or  critical 
censure.  His  courage  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  threats  of 
ex  officio  informations,  or  the  terrors  of  vapulation  ;  the 
former  he  has  endured  w7ith  patience,  and  the  latter  his 
broad  shoulders  seem  well  qualified  for  ;  at  any  rate, 
having  often  endured  the  cat-o*-nine-tails,  they  are  har- 
dened against  the  severest  of  the  lash,  and  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  bear  with  future  applications. 

In  Mr.  Crabtree  Canker,  we  have  discovered  traits 
of  another  species  of  genius,  less  bold  and  spirited, 
hut  not  less  serviceable  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Born  and  educated  in  a  provincial  town, 
not  sufficiently  far  north  to  be  quick-sighted,  he 
nevertheless  boasts  a  disposition  compounded  of 
malice,  envy,  and  cold-blooded  sarcasm.  The  features 
of  his  countenance  express  an  attempt  at  cunning,  al- 
though destitute  of  that  shrewdness  giving  effect  to  it  % 
he  possesses  a  broad  front,  cadaverous  and  cold—his, 
grey  eye-brows   scowl  heavily   over  a  febrile  eye*— 'his 
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broad  forehead  is  indicative  of  intellectual  vacancy,  and 
his  trembling  lips  quivering  with  a  sneer,  and  pale  with 
fretful  jealousy  and  hate,  bespeak  at  once  that  he  wants 
for  nothing  but  sense  to  be  the  thing  he  seems.  Brought 
up  a  printer,  he  branched  off  into  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aldersgate-street,  where  fancying  that 
wealth  and  a  banker's  daughter  were  synonymous,  he 
wedded  a  fair  dame,  and  has  gradually  become  the  father 
of  a  few  little  Cankers,  who  are  occasionally  seen  crowd- 
ing round  their  daddy's  knee ;  this  gentleman  will  do 
us  justice  as  a  publisher:  he  is  the  very  thing,  hating 
the  world  because  he  feels  his  own  incapacity  in  it-— ex- 
ecrating talent,  because  he  has  sufficient  judgment  to  dis* 
cover  what  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  possessed  any 
himself.  His  residence  is,  as  we  before  observed,  at  the 
Bloated  Toad,  in  Upas  Lane;  but  he  will  be  found  tho- 
roughly harmless — his  venom  is  not  infectious. 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  public  our  very  fair  pre- 
tensions, and  proved  the  superiority  of  our  design  over 
efmilar  works,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following 
singular  letter  received  from  an  impertinent  correspon- 
dent, and  take  our  leave.  We  should  not  have  published 
the  communication  but  to  shew  our  sovereign  contempt 
for  it,  and  its  antiquated  author — it  is  a  wretched,  dull, 
and  prosing  epistle,  and  we  may  venture  to  say  will 
never  be  read;  but  if  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  we  shall 
never  regard  the  advice  it  offers,  or  imitate  its  imbecility 
— but,  the  letter — 
Sir, 

Understanding  it  is  your  intention  of  publishing  a  new 
monthly  work,  under  the  title  of  Literary  Blunderbuss,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  these  few  lines  to  you* 
previous  to  your  commencement — pointing  out  the  great  credit 
you  and  your  work  will  derive  by  a  candid  and  impartial  re- 
view— at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  great  advantage  the 
republic  of  letters  will  derive  by  a  judicious  anatomy  of  every 
new  work  coming  under  your  consideration  ;  a  fair  censure  of 
passages  or  principles  that  are  wrong,  a  due  praise  of  merit,  but 
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always  recollecting  that  the  production  and  not  the  man  lies 
before  you  for  criticism.  To  become  a  genuine  critic  requires 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  discrimination,  it  is  not  he  who 
rashly  censures  who  reads  and  judges  with  a  studied  acrimony, 
but  he  who  points  out  errors  and  mildly  reproves  them  ;  not  he 
who  chills  the  growth  of  genius,  but  he  who  by  gentle  restraint 
corrects  false  taste,  and  leads  by  persuasive  precept  to  the 
sacred  groves  of  science,  Such  a  task  faithfully  to  perform  is 
honorable  to  the  head  and  heart.  But  disappointed  authors 
are  not,  cannot  be  equal  to  the  task.  Circumstances  too  clearly 
prove  they  are  not  frt  upon  the  score  of  judgment — for  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  venal  to  completely  cry  down  a 
work  of  merit,  and  frustrated  hopes  leave  very  little  room  for 
confidence  on  the  score  of  candour.  Such  offices  should  be 
filled  by  men  of  great  literary  attainments — whose  time  have 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  authors,  to  reading  and 
not  to  original  composition — such  men,  possessing  an  urbanity 
of  heart,  deliver  their  opinions  with  diffidence  rather  than 
acrimony,  reprove  rather  than  condemn,  and  where  they  dis- 
cover genius,  stimulates  it  to  another  trial.  All  literary  pre- 
tenders must  fall  by  fair  criticism.  It  is  a  standard  by  which 
the  dross  will  always  be  drained  from  the  metal. — 6  It  is  god- 
like to  have  power,  but  it  is  giant-like  to  use  it  like  a  giant.'  I 
shall  in  this  place,  Sir,  relate,  a  few,  among  the  many  instances 
of  the  unhappy  effects  of  the  severity  of  criticism. 

Peljsson  in  his  History  of  the  French  Academy  relates  of  a 
young  man  from  a  remote  province  who  came  to  Paris  with  a 
play  which  he  estimated  as  a  chef  d'ceuvre.  M.  L'Etoile  in 
the  severity  of  eriticismj  loudly  condemned,  pointed  out  a 
thousand  glaring  defects  with  a  coarseness  that  humbled  tlje 
young  man  so  much — he  burnt  his  drama — returned  home, 
and  with  a  broken  Jieart  died.  Another  instance  is  of  a  young 
Parisian  ;  extolled  by  his  family  and  his  friends  as  a  man  pos- 
sessing uncommon  talent.  For  a  long  time  he  had  labored 
lit  a  work  upon  which  he  built  his  hopes  of  fame — it  appeared 
i — was  most  unmercifully  censured,  the  author  laughed  at  and 
so  derided  that  ashamed  of  his  disgrace  and  being  seen  by 
those  who  had  been  so  liberal  in  their  approbation  of  his  ta- 
lents—lie  put  a  miserable  end  to  his  existence,  and  thus  disa*p-* 
pointed  the  hopes  of  a  family  in  an  only  and  a  darling  son, 
Thf  4eath  of  rfowksworth  is  attributed  to.  the  severity  of  cen^ 
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sure.  The  ill  success  attending  his  collection  of  voyages  occa- 
sioned that  sad  catastrophe  that  deprived  us  of  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  his  friends  of  a  valuable  companion,  "  There  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun  I"  is  an  old  saying. — invention  has 
long  since  gone  her  range,  the  fields  of  literature  are  gone  old 
and  barren.  Sterne  says  "  there  is  nothing  new.'*  '■  It  is  all 
pouring  out  of  one  bottle  into  another."  La  Bruyere  expresses 
himself — '*  All  is  said  and  we  are  come  too  late,  men  in  diffe- 
rent ages  have  reflected  for  these  seven  thousand  years ;  all  that 
is  left  for  us,  is  to  win  the  corn  from  the  chaff  of  those  that 
have  lived  before  us."  1  have  quoted  the  authorities  of  Sterne 
and  La  Bruyere  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  original  composition 
in  the  present  day,  and  the  necessity  of  moderate  criticism  in  con- 
sequence ;  I  have  adduced  the  proof  of  the  death  of  two  or  three 
to  prove  that  the  sensitive  cannot  brook  the  galling  reproof 
of  erudite  men  whose  censure  would  be  at  all  times  more  effec- 
tive by  being  mild.  Let  us  judge  with  charity — a  man  without 
charity  is  like  that  cold  insensible  rock  that  receives  the  gene- 
rous dews  of  heaven  and  continues  sterile.  Sir,  having  said  so 
much,  I  shall  take  my  leave,  trusting  that  your  Blunderbuss 
will  become  a  very  popular  work,  and  that  the  beam  of  justice 
will  never  be  biassed  but  by  mercy.  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Philanthropos, 

Monthly  Literary  Blunderbuss. 

It  is  an  absolute  waste  of  tjme'to  point  out  the  glaring 
absurdities  of  this  singular  epistle — who  is  the  author? — 
where  can  he  have  lived  }•*>- lived  !  where  immured  ?  and 
how  long  has  he  been  shut  out  from  an  intercourse 
with  society?— these  are  questions  that  must  be  solved 
ere  we  can  discuss  the  subject.  Was  there  ever  so  much 
nonsense  jumbled  together,  and  all  about  justice  and  cha- 
rity, words  positively  obsolete  in  the  language.  Would 
not  Lord  Ellenborough  say  "Justice,  where  got  you  that 
fool's  term." 

M  No  more  of  that — an  you  love  me,  Hal  ?" 

Shakespeare, 

Justice  is  blind,  hood-winked  by  a  handkerchief  of 
British  manufacture,  and  the  fabric  place,  pension,  power 
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and  prejudice.  Crimes  change  their  nature  according  to  the 
party  accused — thus  adultery  in  middling  life  is  a  vice  at 
once  odious  and  destructive  of  public  morals ;  but  in  a  peer 
or  prince  it  is  a  mere  mischance,  a  trifling  peccadillo  unde- 
serving of  censure — libel,  that  dreadful  fetter  of  a  free 
press — that  undefined  terror,  changes  its  horrid  front  un- 
der circumstances,  and  can  be  softened  down  by  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  as  occasion  suits,  or  rallied  up  to  the  most 
dangerous  color  and  complexion.  Speak  truth  of  a  prince 
whose  heart  is  the  corrupt  centre  of  every  vice,  in  whose 
cankered  bosom  lives  every  abandoned  passion,  and  the 
heaviest  sentence  of  this  tyrannic  law  is  hurled  upon  the 
offender ;  but  let  the  dirty  state  scribbler  or  the  recreant 
editor  of  a  morning  print,  devoted  to  infamy,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  apostacy,  the  hired  Journal  of  state-jobbers — let 
this  pandarising  tool  of  arbitrary  power  spit  his  wretch- 
ed venom  on  the  enemy  to  oppression— truth  is  no  longer 
a  libel,  and  the  lies  he  utters  proceed  only  from  an  honest 
warmth  !  and  ought  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against 

him! Phogh/phogh— Justice!    go  home  and  con  a 

better  word,   Mr.    Philanthropos. Charity  ;    who 

feels  it  ? — who  dispenses  it  ?— in  what  Saints'  Kalendar  can 
we  find  it  personified? — in  what  class  of  society  prac- 
tised ? — does  it  drop  a  tear  upon  misfortune  ?  — 
does  it  plead  for  the  offender  ?— does  it  stay  the  arm  of 
power,  or  wipe  the  eye  of  affliction  ?- — No-— no — no — it 
may  cross  the  beggar's  palm  with  a  coin  of  slender  value, 
but  is  shackled  from  a  wider  range.  The  libertine  father 
tears  the  mother  from  her  child,  separates  the  holy  link 
that  binds  them— but  no  more — we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing the  letter  of  Philanthropos  to  have  been  written  in 
the  1738,  instead  of  1813  ;  and  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  first  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  it  has  no 
connection  with  modern  times,  and  wholly  mistakes  the 

vein  of  modern  literature — how  would  Mr. and 

his  meteors  smile  on  the  receipt  of  such  aletter — absurd — 
absurd*— satire,  strong  satire  is  the  order  of  the  day— if  w# 
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?• 
were  to  follow  such  advice,  our  Blunderbuss  would  ex- 
plode with  the  first  shot. 

But  to  have  done  with  digression  and  Philanthropos, 
we  humbly  take  our  leave  of  an  indulgent  public,  looking 
forward  to  its  favours  as  earnestly  as  we  shall  strive  to 
deserve  them,  and  begging  leave  to  submit  the  following 
terms  and  conditions  of  publication  ; 

CONDITIONS. 

First. — No.  I.  to  be  published  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1813, 
at  the  very  low  price  of  2s.  6d.  and  to  be  regularly  continued 
by  a  number  on  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  month. 

Secondly. — Each  number  to  be  printed  by  Mr.  Malevolus 
Sarcasticus  by  a  new  type  cast  for  the  purpose  on  a  fine  wire 
wove  paper,  accompanied  by  an  elegant  caricature  print,  done 
in  Gilray's  best  manner. 

Thirdly.  Each  number  shall  contain  not  less  than  three  mental 
murders,  which  the  purchaser  will  perceive  by  comparing  it 
with  the  price  of  the  number  will  only  be  ten-pence  a  head,  in- 
dependent of  the  vast  fund  of  miscellaneous  abuse  which  will 
be  found  worth  all  the  money. 

Fourthly. — A  good  bribe  will  at  all  times  purchase  our/ 
silence. 

Fifthly. — The  public  to  have  no  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
our  promises. 

Sixthly, — No  doubt  of  success  for  the  Monthly  Blunderbuss, 
as  it  is  the  very  spring  and  root  of  slander  and  malignancy* 
cannot  fail  of  superseding  the  monthly  vapors  of  Mr.  — — * 
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MEMOIRS  of  PRINCE  EMERALD  STAR. 

(Continued  from  page  11 3.  J 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  people  of  the  Green 
Isles,  that  of  horse-racing  attracted  no  minor  attention, 
and  pugilistic  sports  were  much  patronized,  so  much  so, 
that  the  sturdy  coal-heaver  who  could  boast  excellence  in 
the  boxing  art,  gat  himself  down  as  the  associate  of  no* 
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bility,  and  an  expert  Jew  of  no  better  pretensions  would 
claim  his  seat  in  a  peer's   curricle:   it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  associating  with  men  of  gross  habits, 
strong  passions  and  bad  principles,  Emerald  Star  should 
become  notorious  on  the  turf,  as  well  as  at  the  gambling 
table,  and  that  he  should    become   the    encourager  of 
pugilistic  sports.     It  was  this  encouragement  which  drew 
the  art  into  a  science,  and  brutalized  the  age  in  which  he 
lived:  having  the  sanction  of  the  prince*  this  disgraceful 
amusement  became   attractive  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
the  art  of  boxing  Was  at  length  considered  as  an  indispen- 
sable accomplishment  to  form  the  character  of  a  true 
gentleman.     Nay,  there  were  writers  found  who  vindi- 
cated this  sanguinary  ruffian-like  art,   affirming  it  neces- 
sary to  seasoning  the  youth  of  the  Green  Isles  to  a  firm- 
ness of  mind,  as  well  as  agility  of  body,  or  in  other  Words, 
was  admirably  adapted  to  render  them  skilful  in  the  sen 
ence  of  offence  or  defence,  and  intrepid  in  the  encounter- 
ing of  danger. 

But  the  argument  bears  its  own  weakness  on  its  surface—* 
the  national  character  could  never  be  exalted  by  such 
efforts-^such  sports  were  degrading  to  them  as  a  polite 
people,  reducing  them  to  a  par  .with  savages — let  us 
scrutinize  the  questions-let  us  ask  what  greater  degrada- 
tion civilized  nature  can  witness  than  two  human  blood- 
hounds in  savage  warfare  fighting  for  a  purse  !  M  Ex- 
hausting their  strength  to  gratify  an  assembled  crowd — - 
striking  at  each  other  with  a  ferocity,  threatening  death, 
while  the  multitude  express  their  applause  at  the  de- 
structive hits  of  one  or  other,  betting  on  the  issue,  and 
impatient  at  each  blow.  Left  to  our  thoughts  what  would 
be  our  exclamation  on  witnessing  such  a  sight,  and  finding 
that  the  prince  of  the  country  was  its  patron  and 
abettor,  and  that  he  had  large  stakes  on  the  issue! ! !  How 
should  we  exclaim _?— language  falls  short  of  our  feelings 
— we  are  silent. 

To  follow  Emerald  Star  through  all  his  amours,  would 
be  to  perform  a  greater  labour  than  would  be  generally 
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imagined— to  enumerate  those  complying  dames  who 
bestowed  their  favors  at  request,  would  be  to  swell  our 
narrative  into  a  tedious  and  uninteresting  length,  and 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  reader's  time,which  can  be  much 
better  bestowed— suffice  it  that,  lost  in  the  estimation  of 
an  indignant  people,  for  the  practice  of  follies  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  obnoxious,  degraded  among  the 
nobility  of  the  Green  Isles,  with  the  exception  of  those 
men  who  were  by  similarity  of  habit,  and  profligacy  of 
sentiment  attracted  to  his  person,  he  was  left  open  and 
undefended  to  the  attacks  of  periodical  writers,  and  their 
censure  was  but  equalled  by  the  public  feeling,  which 
was  now  generally  excited  against  him — in  the  first  fervor 
of  distress,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  asperity  of  the 
press,  and  loudly  lamented  the  freedom  of  discussion, 
which  the  laws  of  the  country  secured  to  the  public 
writer;  the  times  were  not  arrived  when  those  privileges 
were  to  be  invaded,  the  last  fetter  of  a  free  press  had  not 
been  forged,  nor  the  word  LIBEL  attained  its  utmost 
extension  of  meaning — he  called  for  redress,  and  com- 
plained to  his  royal  father,  but  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to 
his  supplications,  and  the  corrosive  lash  of  satire,  it  was 
presumed,  would  be  effective  in  reclaiming  him* 

At  this  period  a  circumstance  occurred  affecting  the 
honor  of  Emerald  Star,  which  occasioned  great  discussion 
among  the  people  of  the  Green  Isles;  we  before  men- 
tioned horse-racing  as  a  principal  sport  among  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  a  highly  favored  amusement  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoirs — now,  although  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  contend  in  its  defence,  we  are  very 
little  disposed  to  enter  against  it  our  protest,  considering 
it  of  all  fashionable  pursuits,  nearly  the  least  objectiona- 
ble: thus,  then  we  shall  be  induced  to  view  Emerald  Star 
on  the  race-course,  with  complacency ;  we  can  see  him 
surrounded  by  peer  and  black-leg,without  reproving  ;  for 
unless  he  tie  himself  up  from  public  pleasures  such  must 
be  his  lot,  for  as  various  as  the  tints  of  color  are  the  cha- 
racters that  resort  to  public  places,  and  particularly  those 

VOL,    V.  S    S 
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sports,  where  the  weak  in  intellect  go  to  gratify  the  eye, 
and  the  keen  sharper  to  bait  for  gold.     Emerald  Star  kept 
the  best  stud  in  the  Isles,  his  horses  won  every  plate,  and 
on  this  account  few  bets  were  made  against  him ;  but  it 
happened  that  a  favorite  horse  entered  for  a  plate  on  two 
successive  days,  lost  the  first  with  apparent  hard  running, 
and  won  the  second  with  great  ease.     Now  it  appears  that 
few  bets  were  made  on  the  first  day,  but  on  the  second 
they  were  negociated  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the 
knowing  ones  were  taken  in. — It  is  said  thai  Emerald 
Star  netted  a  tolerable  sum,  and  that  it  was  a  done  thing 
between  himandhisgroom — be  this  as  it  may, ugly  reports 
were  in  circulation,  and  the  turf-club,  with  a  spirit  cha- 
picteristic  of  the  Isles,  voted  him  off  the  course;  and  thus 
a  new  edge  was  given  to  calumny,  and  Emerald  Star  sold 
his  stud.     It  was  now  the  policy  of  government  that  this 
noble-minded  prince  should  take  to  himself  a  wife,  that 
peticoat  government  should  controul  the  volatility  of  his 
nature   and  repress  propensities    auguring  but  slender 
hopes  of  future  good  conduct — he  was  again  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  his  resources  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  although  but  threeand  thirty  his  constitution  betrayed 
a  premature  decay  from  voluptuousness  of  living.  In  any 
other  country  bufc  the  Green  Isles,  these  are  pleas  which 
would  very  naturajly  have  been  advanced  against  mar- 
riage ;  but  with  those  very  good  natured,  thick-headed 
people,  they   were  adduced  as  strong  reasons  for  the 
nuptial  state. 

It  was  now  asserted  that  Emerald  Star  expressed  much 
aversion  at  the  proposed  change  in  his  condition,  but 
was  over-ruled  by  considerations  of  public  interest,  and 
the  alluring  prospect  of  an  enlarged  establishment  and 
the  promise  of  payment  of  his  debts  ;  these  were  proposals, 
to  be  sure,  which  could  not  but  confirm  his  choice  ;  and 
to  a  man  whose  strongest  earthly  attachment  was  self- 
love,  were  calculated  to  draw  him  to  a  conclusion  with- 
out canvassing  propriety,  or  considering  what  were  the 
pangs  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  the  unfortunate  fe- 
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male  who  was  to  be  thus  sacrificed.  Wretched  state  of 
royalty! — to  reform  a  prodigal! — to  raise  to  the  throne 
an  heir  to  its  honor ! — for  these  purposes  was  a  wretched 
Princess  to  be  dragged  from  her  country,  her  friends  and 
relatives,  to  become  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  greatness, 
and  to  pine — her  own  heart  a  desart — in  the  midst  of 
pomp  and  surrounded  by  the  luxury  of  shew  and  equi- 
page. 

"  I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistening  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow." 

Matters  were  soon  decided  on,  the  ill-fated  lady  select- 
ed, and  the  arrangement  for  the  bridal  dinner  compleated. 
An  ambassador  was  dispatched  to  bring  the  Princess 
bride  from  the  court  of  her  father  beyond  the  seas 
which  circumscribe  the  Isles,  and  a  lady  companion  for 
her  during  her  voyage. 

Not  to  dilate  upon  a  subject  uninteresting  but  to  the 
people  of  the  Green  Isles  themselves,  we  shall  digress  a 
little  to  say  something  of  the  politics  of  the  most  exalted 
female  in  that  favored  country,  and  the  schemes  she  prac- 
tised to  separate  Emerald  Star  from  Mrs. Fitzmugginsand 
to  sever  their  attachment.  The  digression  is  necessary  to 
explain  after  circumstances,  and  to  account  for  a  certain 
female  ascendancy  which  was  ultimately  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  reigning  family. 

The  queen  of  the  Isles  who  had  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years,  preserved  a  notoriety  for  political  scheming, 
and  being  at  the  head  of  a  loudly  talked  of  secret  influ- 
ence behind  the  throne,  had  long  labored  by  every  de- 
vice she  was  the  mistress  of,  to  break  the  connection 
between  Emerald  Star  and  Mrs.  Fitzmuggins:  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  human  nature  she  knew  that  open 
measures,  instead  of  producing  that  effect,  would  but 
strengthen  the  attachment,  and  render  more  indisoluable 
the  tie:  thus  she  secretly  pampered  the  known  volatility 
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of  her  son—directed    his  pleasures,  and  threw  into  his 
way  some  of  those  beauties  of  her  court  who  valued 
splendid  vice  and   power  above  that  modest  virtue  and 
sou!  of  rectitude  which  confirms  to  its  possessor  that  real 
influence  which  the  swoln  heart  of  guilt  knows  only  in 
shadow.  Among  these  polluted  organs  of  her  design  was  a 
lady,  noble  of  birth,  exalted  in  rank,  fair  of  form,  and  in- 
sinuating in  manners,  she  took  her  title  from  one  of  the 
Green  Isles,  but  as  the  record  is   lost  enumerating  her 
titled  honors,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing her  in  these  memoirs  as  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Countess  of  Loosefish  Isle — of  Prostitution   Lodge  in  the 
county  of  Sexual  Desire,  and  Pander  Hall  in  the  vicinity  «f 
the  Slough  of  Infamy.   The  Countess  of  Loosefish  was  the 
chief  and  willing  instrument  of  the  queen-^— possessing 
a   form  exciting  universal  admirations-cheeks  glowing 
with  a  Cyprian  tint,  and  eyes  beaming  with  voluptuous 
desire — nature  had  moulded   her  to  the  very   wishes   of 
her  suborner — her  mind  compounded  of  every  vicious  pro- 
pensity, every  subtle  artifice,  flexible  to  every  suggestion 
of  cunning,  curious  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of 
every  project — she  approached   as  near  'perfection  as  pos* 
sibly  could  be  expected  in  human   nature,  and  succeeded 
in  the  schemes  upon  Emerald   Star,  gaining    an  ascen- 
dancy over  him  which  she  long  preserved  ;  she  threw  her- 
self in  his  way  on  all  occasions  with  such  an  artful  address 
that  she  always  excited  favor  and  attention— she  twined 
herself  round  his  heart  and   became  necessary  to  him — 
not  only  to  his  pleasures  but  his  counsels — she  sought 
hisbed, and  with  such  a  fascinating  voluptuousness  of  man-* 
ner,  that  while  she  stimulated  desire  she  never  excited  any 
unfavorable  sensation  or  'impression, 

liaving  at  length  weaned  Emerald  Star's  attachment 
in  a  great  measure  from  Mrs.  Fitzmuggins,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  lovely, 
countess;  but  the  people  of  the  isles  were  not  at  ail  acr 
quainted  with  the  character  of  Emerald  Star ;  and  Lady 
Loosefish  herself,  although  as  subtle  as  subtlety  could  be, 
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and  eminently  successful  in  all  her  devices  upon  him 
was  materially  deceived  in  his  real  character:  he  was  in^ 
capable  of  a  lasting  attachment — his  mind  enfeebled  by 
sexual  and  Bacchanalian  orgies,  and  his  body  devoured  by 
apathetic  lassitude,  those  persons  were  necessary  to  him 
who  aroused  the  enfeebled  one,  or  stimulated  the  other, 
and  thus  they  gained  favour;  but  the  ascendancy  lasted 
no  longer  than  their  effects  upon  his  passions  renamed — 
when  they  ceased,  Emerald  Star  knew  no  difference  of 
person  or  prehensions. 

Now  Lady  Loosefish,  who  had  ardently  struggled 
against  this  fatal  insensibility,  and  by  the  warmth  of  her 
caresses  had  always  found  favour,  because  she  had  inva- 
riably excited  attention  and  stimulated  desire,  had  de- 
ceived herself  in  the  belief  that  she  was  the  object  of  his 
admiration. 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  our  narrative  :  hav- 
ing introduced  Lady  Loosefish  to  our  readers,  we  have 
now  to  state  this  was  the  lady  selected  as  the  proper  com- 
panion of  the  prince's  bride,  during  her  voyage  to  the 
Green  Isles,  as  her  friend  and  associate,  and  who  was  to 
impress  upon  her  mind  a  happy  opinion  of  the  women 
and  the  manners  of  the  nation.  It  will  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined in  Great  Britain  that  in  these  isles  of  which  we 
speak,  luxury  could  have  accomplished  such  rapid  strides 
as  to  have  enfeebled  the  national  spirit,  degenerated  its 
characteristic  virtue,  and  familiarized  the  public  eye  and 
ear  to  scenes  and  tales  et  voluptuous  vice  ;  considering  in 
what  seas  situated,  and  how  nearly  bordering  on  those 
barbarous  northern  coasts,  teeming  with  wintry  cold  and 
wretchedness,  where  it  would  appear  the  common  wants 
of  nature  could  be  hardly  satisfied  ;  it  admits  of  singular 
conjecture:  but  let  us  explain — the  intercourse  of  the 
people  with  the  south-western  nations,  where  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun  calls  forth  voluptuous  indolence, — the 
singular  fertility  of  the  isles — the  industry  of  the  labour- 
ing community,  annually  gathering  mines  of  wealth  to 
the  government,  and  enabling  it  to  support  in  indolent 
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ease  thousands  of  pensioners  and  sinecure  placemen  : 
these  were  the  combining  causes  which  imported  the  lux- 
ury we  speak  nf,  which  ruined  the  constitution  of  Eme- 
rald Star,  which  raised  up  a  swarm  of  fattening  locusts 
about  his  person,  which  enervated  the  people,  and  finally 
ruined  the  country. 

Oh,  wretched  and  degenerate  people;  how  could  ye 
witness  this  profligate  mistress  of  Emerald  Star,  this 
abandoned  counsellor,  quit  your  shores  upon  a  mission  of 
so  much  importance  to  your  future  welfare  ?  Was  there 
no  woman  of  virtue  in  your  isles — no  woman  of  dignity 
and  character  who  could  be  spared  to  bring  home  your 
future  queen  ?  but  let  us  deplore  with  you,  wretched 
Princess,  with  you  whose  virtue  was  thus  insulted — with 
you  who  was  thus  associated  with  the  impure  of  your 
future  husband,  who  was  thus  early  sacrificed  to  a  de- 
signing woman. 

Unhappy  lady,  here  commenced  all  your  future  sor- 
rows—here was  the  seed  sown  to  ripen  to  yourdestruction 
—-charmed  with  the  softness  of  her  manners,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  her  attention,  you  saw  not  the  sand-banks  over 
which  you  was  gliding — the  nets  that  were  laid  to  entan- 
gle— as  the  syren  lures  to  ruin,  so  you  were  the  victim  of 
insinuating  manner,  and  the  poison  that  lurked  beneath 
the  honey  of  her  tongue. 

Lady  Loosefish  departing  upon  her  mission,  as  soon  as 
she  arrived  at  her  destination,  and  had  been  introduced 
to  her  fair  charge,  began  to  study  the  character  of  the 
young  Princess,  and  from  time  to  time  reported  to 
Emerald  Star  prejudicial  accounts,  which  as  the  thing 
was  too  far  gone  could  not  prevent  the  marriage,  but 
which  was  well  calculated  to  produce  unfavorable  im- 
pressions prejudicial  to  matrimonial  harmony. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  this  ill  fated  Princess 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Green  Isles, and  was  introduced 
toEmerald  Star — surrounded  by  the  gaieties  of  a  luxurious 
court,  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  those  who  servilely 
sought    her  favor,    the   recollections  of  her  country,  her 
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parents  and  friends  became  less  painful,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  her  nuptials  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  happy- 
era — that  day  approached — it  came,  and  was  ushered  in 
with  every  ceremony  the  occasion  required.  Tiie  re- 
joicings sunk  deep  to  her  heart  as  happy  presages  of  future 
times.  The  matrimonial  knot  was  tied — she  circled  her 
finger  with  a  serpent  bond  and  obligation,  with  it  she 
received  and  uttered  a  sacred  vow — but  in  the  serpent 
folds  was  concealed  a  secret  and  malignant  poison, 
poignant  and  certain,  slow  but  subtle  in  its  effects,  more 
deadly  than  the  cold  torpedo's  benumbing  touch — insinu- 
ating and  lingering. 

Emerald  Star  was  a  husband  according  to  law,  he  had 
long  been  so  according  to  ceremony,  and  we  have  now  to 
view  him  exercising  the  prerogatives  of  lordly  man — 
domesticating  with  his  bride — stimulating  new  hopes  in 
the  people,  or  eternally  sinking  in  their  estimation. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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THE  GOVERNOR,  OR  VICEROY, 

Lo  !  yon  plump  satrap  !  Mark  his  ideot  gaze, 
With  pendent  watch-chain  as  he  idly  plays  ; 
And,  while  your  piercing  vision  vainly  seeks 
Some  trait  of  feeling  on  his  blubber  cheeks  ; 
And,  while  you,  wondering,  note  his  vacant  stare, 
His  flushing  visage,  and  embarrass'd  air ; 
And  list  his  faultering  words,  in  hopes  to  reach 
Some  mark  of  wisdom  in  his  stammering  speech  ;— 
Can  you  forbear  your  doubting  sense  to  ask, 
"  Is  this  a  being,  for  the  weighty  task, 
To  rule  a  province  ? — on  his  puny  breath 
Suspend  the  mighty  poise  of  life  and  death  ? 
Maintain  those  laws,  whence  Britain's  glory  springs, 
And  personate  the  first  of  Europe's  kings?" 
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Let  such  a  being  flutter  with  a  fan  ; — 

Whisper  gay  nonsense  to  some  *Lady  Anne; 

His  flattery  with  address  sufficient  point, 

To  put  her  husband's  nose  more  out  of  joint 

Of  sable  Venuses  til'  Adonis  stand  ; 

But  never,  never  rule  a  suffering  land  ! 

Let  him  with  II — r — k's  rib  of  fat  intrigue ; 

Her  good  man  blind  by  preconcerted  league ; 

Keen  for  th'  experiene'd  fair,  and  void  of  proof  1 

Without  "  evn  puppy  N — p — r"pad  the  hoof,     v 

To  her  convenient  bower, — behind  the  Kloof  \    } 

So  Jove  forsook  his  thunder,  and  his  skies, 

To  cuckold — like  our  Viceroy — in  disguise ; 

Who — of  love's  sports  to  give  his  wh-r-s  their  full. 

Becomes  an  ass,  as  Jove  became  a  bull; — 

Tho'  each  complains,  that  to  her  "  secret  bower/* 

He  ne'er  descended  in  a  "  golden  shower  !" 

Yet  Jove  —  I  ween — in  mute  amazement  sunk* 

Ne'er  star'd  to  see  his  Sultana,  drunk  ; 

As  late  at  H — r— k's  ample  bosom,  bared, 

Our  Viceroy  star'd,  and  blush'd — and  blush'd,  and  stared  % 

When  mid  "  corrival  frail  ones,"  warm  with  flip, 

She  drank,  and  show'd  too  much,  in  St-p-rd's  ship ! 

Let  him  with  B — mg-rdt's  virtuous  spouse  coquet ; 

Young  Al-x-nd-rrf,  on  her  daughter  get ; 

Then  send  th'  unblushing  w e  to  Ganges'  banks, 

To  teach  soft  Asian  maids,  love's  luscious  pranks ; 
While  her  frail  child  bears  in  her  teeming  womb, 
An  embryo — -conqueror,  stern  Napoleon's  doom; 
Who — in  time's  process, — should  the  bastard  thrive*, 
May  Al-x-nd-r's  name  in  Inde  revive: 


*  In  Venus'  wars  poor  Shadihoiv  lost  his  nose, 

And — dolorous  indeed  the  fatal  loss  is 
To  Lady  Anne; — vho  zealously  bestows 

A  new  protuberance  for  the  old  proboscis ! 
For — due  benevolence, and  spousal  rapture, 

When  now — no  more  her  "  noseless  lord"  could  share; 
Young  Caledon,  a  mushroom  lordling,  trapp'd  her, 

And  srnve  poor  Sha  Jdoow  a  plump  son  and  heir  ! !! 


A  secretary. 

iV'ot  his,  who  conquer'd  kingdoms  in  a  trice, 
But  his,  who  thousands  starved,  •«  the  man  of  rice  ;** 
While  ev'n  the  little,  like  the  great — of  yore, 
May  boast,  "  his  mother  was  a  serpent's  wh-re!iy 
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View  next  a  "  kindred  soul !" — Soul  did  I  say  ? 
Without  a  soul, — a  shapeless  lump  of  clay. 
Ponderous,  and  huge ; — to  egotism  inclin'd, 
"  A  vast  calf's  bladder,  fill'd  with  noisome  wind  ;" 
Still  prone  with  self — your  patience  to  assail; 
Self— the  prime  hero  of  each  fulsome  tale  1 

"  When  I  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means, 
I  was  engag'd  in  most  important  scenes : 
With  ••  Pitt"  himself  I  once  had  warm  debate ; 
('Twas  the  third  parliament  in  which  I  sate  !) 
And,  altho'  "  Pitt"  in  argument  was  strong,-** 
He  granted,  "  1"  was  right,  and  he  was  wrong  !  • 
'*  No  man  then  look'd  upon  me  as  a  gander;-— 
I  then  was  honest  Harry  Al-x-nd-r  ;— 
And,  tho'  some  persons  now  ray  talents  slight, 
I'd  have  them  understand,  "  I  too  can  write  !" 
When  I  was  younger, —  (now  Tin  fifty-six  !) 
I  was  most  deeply  vers'd  in  politics ; 
And— in  my  temper  was  so  cursed  hot, 
That  once — quite  thro*  the  body  I  was  shot !" 
But  now,  that  I  am  more  advanc'd  in  life, 
I've  quitted  politics,  and  tak'n  a  wife ; — 
With  whom, — (glad  from  such  bustle  to  escape,) 
I  sit  down,  "secretary  at  the  C — pe  ;" 

"     '  -     '  '  '  '  i  ii        i  »-      ,  i  ,mn  n.   uLt 

"  Lo!  AV-x-nd-r, — nara'd  the  '*/>/>," 
A  secretary,  gross,  and  big; 
Whose  carcase  huge  to  guard  from  hurfy, 
4le  wears  beneath  his  unchanged  shirl, 
A  sev'n  fold  shield,— bull's  hide,  and  dirt  t 
Who,  tlio'  long  used  to  nightly  stripping, 
And  in  "  Spring  Gardens'  rivers"  dipping, 
To  cleanse  the  j£thiop  vainly  thinks, 
Envelop'd  round  with  filth,  and  stinks  • — 
A  bloated  mass  of  fetid  scum, 
Noisy,  and  empty,  as  a  drum!'* 
TTOL.    V,  T    'I 
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Where  she,  good  creature!  scrubs  away  my  dirt, 
And  makes  me,  almost  daily— change  my  shirt.! 
For — sooth  to  say, — I  erst  was  so  obscene, 
I  needed  "  Rivers,"— to  absterge  me  clean  ! 
But  now,  I  am  so  free  from  dirt  and  spots, 
That  I  pass  muster  *mongst  the  Hottentots  ! — 
And  ev'n  the  Dutch  own  "  I'm  a  portly  man, — . 
And  plump,  as  a  Bataviah  African  1" 
To  me — fat  burghers,  and  lean  subs  resort ; 
I  give  good  dinners,  and  a  skin  of  port ! 
To  Alexandria  fiava  they  repair, 

Once  called  Green  Point, — tho'  now  no  point  is  there, 
Save  when  my  cousin  deigns  with  us  to  sit ; 
And  he  and  I  contend  in  clumsy  wit : 
For  tho'  my  cousin  is  a  "  toward  lad" 
He  sometimes  roasts  me,  till  I'm  nearly  mad  ; 
Persists  to  banter,  till  the  audience  tire, 
And  almost  all  my  fat  is  in  the  fire. 
Yet  on  the  whole,  we  tolerably  agree, 
And  manage  public  matters  to  a  !T; 
Carve  for  ourselves,  and  our  subservient  herd* 
The  Fox,  old  R— n— «v — ld.—the  vulture,  Bird} 
Zorn  Bruin  ; — spaniel  K — lly,  and  so  forth  ? 
But  turn  our  backs   on  stubborn  truth,  and  worth  I 
Let  it  for  dinner — cube,  or  square  roots  carve, 
And,  since  it  will  not  deign  to  flatter, — starve  I 
Such  is  the  system,  which  our  interest  suits  ; — 
By  which  we  rule  the  C— pe,  and  glean  its  fruits  jjgj 
For,  tho'  at  home  we  were  but  "  abject  things,'* 
Yet,  at  the  C — pe,  "  I,  and  my  cousin  are  kings  !** 

Ye  sages,  who  preside  o'er  Britain's  realm  !: — 

Ye  statesmen,  who  direct  her  staggering  helm ;— - 

Say, — should  such  beings,  power  viceregal  sway  \ 

Such  men  as  these,  should  suffering  lands  obey  ? — - 

That,  as  a  petit-maitre  formed  to  shine  ; 

At  Sappho's  toilet  spread  if  pommade  divine  f* 

The  hour,  with  trifling  chit-chat  to  beguile  ; 

And  flatter  folly,  with  a  simpering  smile  1 

This, — skili'd  a  kitchen's  business  to  o'erlook  : 

And  act — by  turns — the  butcher  or  the  cook ; 
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To  gorge, — to  swill, — to  puff,— his  highest  bliss, 
And  gobble  beauty, — with  a  "  greasy  kiss  ! ' 

Jleav'ns  !  what  a  pair,  in  awkard  state  to  ape 

The  first  of  kings,  and  statesmen, -at  the  C— pe, 

In  self-conceit,  "fac  similes  )]  to  sit 

Of  Britain's  George  and  her  immortal  Pitt ! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  MARQUIS. 

In  writing  biography  a  genealogy  is  considered  almost 
a6  necessary  an  ingredient  as  the  pedigree  of  a  horse  un- 
der the  hammer  of  Mr.  Tattersali — according  to  this  pre- 
scription of  custom  it  will  be  expected  of  us  that  we  fill 
at  least  two  pages  of  the  genealogical  particulars  of  our 
present  subject ;  but  as  we  ourselves  feel  no  extraordinary 
interest  in,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  noble  marquis  ? 
—who  aunt  Bridget  married,  or  who  aunt  Deborah, or  into 
what  various  streams  this  ancient  blood  strayed? — we 
shall  content  ourselves,  and  we  trust  the  reader,  by  stat- 
ing his  honors,  his  titles,  his  manors,  and  the^  m  ch 
more  interesting  particulars  of  his  valuable  life.  We^ 
shall  not  localize  him,  or  state  him  of  any  known  country, 
even  his  very  titles  shall  be  fiction,  and  every  thing  the 
reader  pleases — for  if  we  are  too  particular  some  heavy- 
headed  cornuto,  whose  spreading  antlers  stultify  his 
better  judgment  will  take  the  hint  to  himself— rub  his 
horned  brow  fretfully,  and  apply  the  long-robed  dispen- 
sers of  the  law  for  an  unction  to  dissolve  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartshorn,  the  subject  of  our  present 
memoir,  is  notorious  in  the  country  which  gave  him 
birth  ;  but  as  the  word  notorious  is  of  doubtful  signifies- 
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tion,  or  rather  indefinite  in  itself,  we  will  briefly  state  for 
what  he  was  notorious  when    we    arrive  at  the  proper 
place  ;  in  the  interim,  we  will  look  at  him  in  his  leading- 
strings,  and  here  again  we  must  digress,  that  we  may  be 
Gompleatly  understood  in  our  meaning — we  will  begin 
of  course  according  to    the  system  adopted  by  all  wri- 
ters of  memoirs,  and   our  first   enquiry  will  be  into  the 
incidents  of  the  noble   marquis's  Jirst  infancy,  and  exa- 
minehim  waddling  in  his  Jirst  leading-strings!  Descend- 
ed of  a  good  old   stock,  considered  immediately  on    his 
birth  as  the  peg  on  which   the    family    honors  was   to 
hang — the  ox  was  roasted  and  the  ale  was  drank  that 
had   been  for  years  ripening  in  the  family  cellars,  and 
the  cawdle  flowed  in  brimmed  bowls  to  the  lady's  weU 
fare  and  the   infant's   future  greatness, — Fed  out  of  a 
golden  pap-boat,  it  was  early  observed  that  this  family 
cloak-pin  would  fasten  his  young  gums  upon   the  rich 
metal  with  earnestness  unusual,   and   fix    his  gloating 
eyes  upon  it  with  more  rapture  than  such  infant  state  could 
be  considered   capable  of,    and  there  were  those  who 
shrewdly  prognosticated  that  he  would  thrive  in   a  love 
of  wealth  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  attachment* 

We  know  not  when  he  cut  his  first  tooth,  or  when  his 
noble  limbs  were  first  committed  to  the  ground ;  nor  have 
historians  told  us  any  thing  of  any  remarkable  vivacity 
of  wit  in  his   first  mumblings  of  his  native    language  : 
these  are  particulars  which  the   erudite   may  probably 
•wish  to  see  preserved  ;  but  as  we  have  been  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful in  our  attempts  at  gaining  information  on  such 
important  points,  we  must  content  ourselves  with   narra- 
ting what  was  more  easily  attainable.     As  a  boy  of  ten 
he  was  considered  dull,  sombrous,  and  but  little  bene- 
fited by  scholastic  discipline ;  as  a  lad  of  sixteen  and 
a  college  student,  he  betrayed  no  more  mental  energy 
than  is  the  characteristic  of  noble  birth  ;  but  it  was  ob- 
servable that  he  never  strayed  into  any  of  those  expensive 
pleasures   which    his  companions  indulged  in,  and  a]* 
though  he  possessed  his  predilections,  they  were  seldom 
or  ever  gratified  at  the  expence  of  his  pocket, 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married,  and  shortly  after 
came  to  all  the  honors  of  the  family — possessing  but  one 
talent,  that  of  artful  insinuation,  and  which  emanated 
from  designing  selfish  views,  he  contrived  to  make  the 
most  use  of  it,  and  having  sufficient  understanding  to  see 
that  by-  siding  with  the  strongest  party,  he  lent  it  a 
preponderating  weight  serviceable  to  himself  peculiarly, 
he  came  to  as  quick  a  decision  as  the  expert  arithmeti- 
cian who  spontaneously  cries  out  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  linked  himself  with  the  administration  of  the 
country — but  the  tie  was  mutually  that  of  interest — it 
was  cemented  by  no  reciprocal  sentiment,  by  no  conge- 
niality of  views,  excepting  that  of  sordid  interest  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  security  of  place  on  the  other. 

Destitute  of  any  one  feeling  of  principle,  exalted  in 
rank  but  debased  in  soul,  every  channel  to  his  heart 
guarded  by  avarice,  this  noble  marquis  lent  himself  a 
willing  tool  to  state  corruption;  his  over-charged  coffers 
Sweating  with  the  gold  he  had  accumulated  and  still 
thirsting — it  was  no  wonder  to  see  him  supporting  the 
most  flagrant  measures  of  a  vicious  ministry,  and  his 
own  breast  was  steeled  against  the  universal  depreca- 
tion which  waited  upon  his  name. 

After  giving  birth  to  a  son,  sharing  for  a  few  years 
the  honors  of  her  noble  husband,  bearing  with  the 
humors  of  a  domestic  tyrant,  and  her  ears  being  daily 
tortured  with  the  ignominious  tales  in  circulation  against 
the  father  of  her  child— the  marchioness  yielded  up  her 
blessed  spirit — whether  her  heart  preyed  upon  by 
reports  against  her  domestic  partner,  or  that  her  con- 
flicts were  too  great  and  too  often  repeated  against  the 
exercise  of  tyranny,  it  is  said  it  broke,  it  was  rent  in 
twain — and  she  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  malignancy  of 
an  unfeeling  and  insensible  man. — ^Flie  marquis  no  longer 
deplored  her  loss  than  a  cold  sacrifice  to  outward  shew 
absolutely  required,  for  wholly  insensible  to  the  merit  of 
excellence  or  the  purity  of  innocence,  and  alive  only  to 
that  sordid  gratification,  interest,  the  debased  feeling  of 
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a  contracted  heart,  he  was  soon  observable  again  on  the 
town— -again  on  the  scent  for  opulence  and  power.  And 
providing  for  another  female  to  obtain  an  addition  to 
his  fortune  by. 

His  son  grew  up  a  thriving  plant  from  the  parent  stem, 
improving  on  the  vices  of  his  father;  his  heart  although 
not  thoroughly  narrowed  into  the  limits  of  the  marquis, 
possessed  all  its  bad  properties  iilvigorated  by  other  vices 
more  dangerous  to  the  community — more  abandoned  — 
more  profligate — it  was  never  said    that    the  Marquis  of 
Hartshorn  laid    insidious  snares   to  delude  the  dazzled 
female  ;  no — however  vicious  his  inclination— he  valued 
his  purse  too  much   to   risk  the  cost — but  the  son,  the 
gay  Lord  Viscount   Herringpond,  he  as  he  grew  into 
years  of  maturity  became  notorious   for  libidinous  de- 
sires, and  was  execrated  for  the  means  he  took  to  gratify 
them. — -The  Marquis  of  Hartshorn  was  never  celebrated 
for  driving  four-in-hand,  and    dashing   with   huge   red 
whiskers  in  Rotten-row  ;  but  the  son  ranked  nearly  first  in 
the  club  of  elbow   squarers,  with  huge  box    coat,  reins 
in  hand,  and  horses  in  full    trot,  "  he'd  tip  the  Jehu's 
fcehe-up,"  knew    the   gab  of  the  cad  to  the  top  of  the 
slang,  and  could  delight  and  astonish  the  kiddies  of  the 
whip.-^The  Marquis  of  Hartshorn  was  never  celebrated 
for  crying  seven's  the  main — but  Lord  Herringpond  knew 
how  to  cogg  a  die. — The  Marquis  of  Hartshorn  never 
betted  at  a  boxing  match;   but  Lord  Herringpond  knew 
the  odds  at  the  first  round,  could  direct  a  '  cross  buttock,' 
or  where  to    *  plant  a   hitt.'-—  The   Marquis   of  Harts- 
horn never  was  celebrated  at   a   racecourse ;   but  Lord 
Herringpond  was  notorious  in  every  use  and  acceptation 
of  the  word — up  to  every  thing  ! 

At  length  the  marquis  by  his  skill  and  ingenuity  was 
enabled  to  entrap  a  fair  lady  into  the  silken  bond  of 
Hymen,  a  lady  not  less  frail  than  fair;  and  equally  suc- 
ceeding ia  a  matrimonial  speculation  between  his  sou 
and  a  very  wealthy  Miss  Fanny  Italiani,  Lord  Her- 
ringpond appeared  in  the  gay  world  with  an  establish- 
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ment€f  hisown;  but  that  gallant  lord  having  no  further 
connection  with  our  memoirs,  we  shall  dismiss  him  for 
the  present,  as  it  is  probable  we  may  have  occasion  to 
sketch  his  portrait  upon  the  canvass  on  a  future  occasion, 
when  it  will  he  our  object  to  sketch  it  more  faithfully. 
As  we  are  about  to  say  something  of  the  marchioness, 
we  shall  offer  the  same  apology  for  the  omission  of  her 
pedigree,  we  did  for  the  noble  marquis;  but  we  hold  it 
our  duty  to  confess  that  as  far  as  regards  the  lady,  pe- 
digree is  an  omission  not  so  satisfactory  to  the  reader, 
who  will  be  natarally  led  to  inquire  into  the  purity 
of  her  blood,  and  whether  her  ancestors  were  good 
breeders. 

As  the  honourable she  had  long  sported  in  the 

gay  world,  the  toast  of  every  coxcomb,  who  had  told 
twenty  years,  a  voluptuous  figure  and  a  fair  complexion, 
were  amorous  indications;  but  those  charms  were 
heightened  by  a  gaiety  of  manners,  a  rogueish  blue  eye, 
ever  beaming  with  love  and  desire,  cheeks  mantled  witli 
a  rosy  flush,  lips  humid  with  the  honey-drop's  sweet- 
ness— hair  of  the  most  delicate  auburn,  straggling  over 
shoulders,  adorned  the  most  being  unadorned — bosom 
heaving  to  the  delights  of  pleasure,  soft  as  the  cygnet's 
down,  and  fair  as  nature  in  her  most  amorous  moments 
could  frame  to  ensnare  the  enraptured  heart  of  woman- 
bewildered  man:  such  was  her  external,  and  to  obviate 
the  loss  of  those  delights,  which  so  much  beauty  had  it 
in  its  power  to  yield — nature  had  framed  her  soul  fully 
as  voluptuous  as  her  figure,  and  planted  the  language  of 
her  complying  heart  in  the  soft  but  inviting  expression, 
of  her  eye— this  lady  having  long  wished  to  toy  in  her 
maidenhood,  found  her  virtue  a  most  troublesome  thing; 
but  marriage  appeared  almost  unattainable,  for  few  wished 
to  be  wedded  to  so  much  beauty,  so  much  compliance, — 

on  any  other  terms  indeed  :    and  among  her  train 

of  followers  it  was  generally  credited  that  some  tew  had 
her  promise,  in  case  the  marriage  ceremony  should  ever 
be  performed. 
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It  will  be  said  the  marquis  was  a  bold  man— xfo — he 
knew  how  to  make  his  market — she  had  money — and  he 
knew  a  handsome  woman  for  a  wife  was  a  very  market- 
able commodity,  and  a  sure  foot-step  to  powei-~-his  pro- 
posals were  no  sooner  made  than  accepted,  and  from  the 
bymeneal  altar  he  led  her  to  his  noble  mansion,  where  she 
assumed  the  prerogative  of  mistress.  Ushered  into  the 
fashionable  world  as  the  Marchioness  of  Hartshorn,  the- 
mistress  of  80,0001. per  ann.  her  levees  were  well  attended, 
she  had  money  and  charms  to  dispense,  and  the  summer 
flutterers  swarmed  around  her  person,  but  she  had  a 
nobler  card  to  play* 

The  marquis  now  in  the  vale  of  life,  impotent  and  olds 
and  wedded  only  to  the  accumulation  of  money — knew  the 
Inconstancy  of  his  dame  without  mumuring,  indeed  whV 
nessed  it  with  indifference:  avarice  had  absorbed  every 
feeling  of  his  heart ;  and  so  sunk,  so  degraded  was  this 
wretched  man,  that  he  sold  the  favors  of  his  wife — let  her 
out  as  farmers  do  their  cattle,  for  profit — sinking  to 
dotage,  and  no  longer  capable  of  exertion,  he  neverthe- 
less was  ruled  at  home,  and  was  no  longer  master  but  of 
bis  coffers ;  but  he  delighted  in  his  chains,  greatness  grew 
out  of  them,  honors  and  riches  flowed  upon  him — for  a 
great  man  of  the  nation,  from  whom  all  honors  flow,  who 
sits  at  the  head  of  power  and  wills  it  to  his  creatures, 
this  great  man  beholding  the  marchioness, was  enamoured 
of  her  beauty,  and  thirsted  for  her  possession — this  was 
the  very  acme  of  the  marquis's  wishes;  his  soul  roused 
to  new  energy,  he  became  the  servant  of  the  great  man, 
and  led  his  wife  to  his  master's  bed  ;  he  threw  her  upon 
every  occasion  in  his  way,  and  she  so  well  succeeded  in 
her  schemes  that  the  great  man  became  her  slave,  her 
willing  slave,  and  her  word  was  law.  Pensions,  place, 
and  power  fell  into  her  lap,  administrations  were  formed 
by  her  command — Military  and  naval  appointments  first 
received  her  sanction  ere  they  were  conferred,  and  even 
a  war,  it  was  presumed,  would  owe  its  existence  or  ter- 
minate at  her  nod. 
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There  are  those,  we  know,  who  will  wonder  and  dis- 
believe-— but  let  them  look  around  the  world — they  shall 
find  such  a  man  !  such  a  woman  ! !  !  and  such  a  ruler  ! !  ! 

The  Marquis  of  Hartshorn  is  the  man  of  whom  it  may 
justly  said,  he  sold  his  wife  to  enrich  himself — he  ate 
and  drank  her,  and  made  her  the  footstool  by  which  he 
arose  to  power. 

The  Marchioness  of  Hartshorn  is  the  woman — who 
destitute  of  every  sens,e  of  shame,   even  the  covering  of 

vice,  held  her  person  at  the  service  of ,  and 

by  her  intrigues  gained  an  interest  and  influence  destruc- 
tive to  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  millions. 

The is  the  ruler,  who  bloated  by  debau- 
chery, prematurely  old  and  infirm  by  rash  and  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  debased  in  gentlemanly  honor,  and  degraded 
in  popular  opinion,  sought  the  lascivious  wanton's  arms 
to  lull  reflection — to  rouse  him  from  the  lassitude  of 
worn-out  nature,  and  stimulate  the  flagging  sense ;  a  las- 
civious glutton  who  had  early  sacrificed  all  the  inherent 
treasures  of  the  human  mind,  who  found  himself  at  the 
age  of- ,  without  a  friend,  without  an  admirer- 
surrounded  only  by  those  who  catering  to  his  infirmities, 
secretly  robbed  him  soul  and  body. 


T6e  SCARCITY  of  MONEY  proved  to  hate 
no  Existence. 


Sir, 

It  |s  so  fashionable  to  complain  of  the  want  of  money 
and  the  poverty  of  the  times,  that  a  cursory  observer 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  general  lamentation  was 
founded  on  truth,  and  that  the  people  of  this  great  com- 
mercial country  were  absolutely  in  a  state  of  comparative 
indigence  and  destitution.  It  is  common  to  hear  com* 
mercial  men,  as  they  converse  on  the  Exchange,  or  in 
coffee-houses.,  assert  that  credit  was  never  so  bad.  that 

tol.  v.  u  u 
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capital  was  precarious,  that  the  course  of  exchange  i§ 
such  as  must  inevitably  lead  to  no  very  distant  ruin  ;  the 
shopkeeper  complains  of  the  pressure  of  taxes,  the  an- 
nuitant laments  the  enormous  rise  in  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  the  man  of  moderate  fortune  declares  that  it  is 
impossible  to  retain  his  accustomed  station  in  society 
with  any  sense  of  justice  to  his  children.  Even  the  pos- 
sessors of  extensive  wealth  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
its  ultimate  loss,  or  depreciation  in  the  commercial  dis- 
tractions of  their  country,  and  no  longer  disdain  to  chuse 
profession  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  The 
professions  alone,  admit  that  they  have  no  just  reason  to 
complain  ;  the  fees  of  the  lawyer  and  physician/  and  the 
tythes  of  the  divine,  are  yet  progressive,  and  are  likely 
to  swallow  up  at  no  very  distant  period  all  the  superfluous 
wealth  that  may  be  floating  in  the  country. 

From  extensive  and  minute  observation,  I  am  disposed, 
however,  to  believe  that  there  is  more  of  affectation  or 
unreasonable  discontent  than  of  truth  in  this  general  com- 
plaint of  the  scarcity  of  money  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  of 
considerable  importance  both  to  those  who  are  in  actual 
possession  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  to  those, 
who  participate  in  the  real  wants  of  their  more  indigent 
neighbours,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few  observations 
that  may  possibly  induce  you  to  draw  the  Same  conclu- 
sion with  myself. 

From  what  source,  Sir,  proceed  the  amazing  fortunes 
amassed  by  the  luminaries  of  the  law,  and  even  by  the 
special  pleaders  and  inferior  retainers  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  To  whose  purse  is  the  Chancellor  indebted  for 
20,0001,  a  year,  exclusive  of  his  regular  salary?  Whence 
do  the  proctors  in  our  courts  of  admiralty  and  ecclesias- 
tical law  derive  the  means  of  supporting  their  splendid 
establishments?  Through  whose  beneficence  are  so  many 
idle  and  independent  chamber  council  enabled  to  retire  on 
moderate  fortunes  ?  Are  not  the  country  houses  of  our 
counsellors  decisive  proofs  of  the  abundance  of  super- 
fluous cash  that  flows  from  the  pockets  of  their  clients 
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into  their  own?  The  sum  total  of  litigation  will  always 
be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  of  which  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  risk  the  loss  in  the  search  of  more ;  and 
since  the  business  of  the  court  of  chancery  is  so  much 
increased,  that  a  vice-chancellor  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  regular  progression  of  business, 
though  even  now,  a  suit  of  twenty  years  duration  will 
not  be  uncommon  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  a  richer  people, 
with  more  money  to  squander  in  useless  litigation,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyers,  than  any  preceding  gene- 
ration. 

In  former  times  every  class  of  society  except  the 
highest  was  content  with  obtaining  a  decent  livelihood  by 
honest  and  long  continued  perseverance  in  business. 
They  husbanded  with  oare  what  they  had  obtained  by 
assiduity,  and  were  content  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  life 
of  labour,  in  the  decline  of  honourable  age.  But  at  pre- 
sent every  man  must  spend  a  fortune  before  he  has  ob- 
tained one;  striplings  drive  their  gigs  or  barouches,  and 
keep  their  girls  before  they  have  a  penny  of  their  own, 
and  bankrupts  sport  the  external  indications  of  the  most 
luxurious  extravagance. 

When  young  men  of  our  days  set  out  in  life,  it  is  not 
to  gain  a  competence.  They  despise  the  w ord,  and  would 
be  still  more  offended  if  you  supposed  them  to  have  no- 
thing more  in  view  than  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
credit  which  follows  industry  and  economy.  Nothing 
less  will  satisfy  them  than  a  fortune;  and  one  infallible 
recipe  in  their  opinion  for  getting  a  fortune,  is  to  appear 
as  if  they  had  already  got  one.  Hence  the  side-board  of 
plate,  the  suite  of  rooms,  and  of  servants,  the  town  house, 
and  the  country  house,  the  carriage  and  the  blood-horses, 
the  turtle  and  venison  dinners,  and  the  French  winea 
given  to  our  superiors,  and  at  which  our  superiors  laugh, 
and  wonder  in  what  manner  our  extravagance  will  end. 
The  spirit  of  business,  of  regular  trade,  of  established 
and  practical  commerce,  is  at  an  end.  The  process  is  too 
fclow  for  those  aspiring  youths ;  nothing  must  be  leisurely, 
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gradual,    and  according   to    the  old- fashioned   rules  of 
trade.     The  spirit  of  adventure  presents  a  more  expedi- 
tious and  inviting  mode;  a   mode   of  gaining  a  fortune 
therefore  with  rapidity,  called  by  some  speculation,  and 
by  others  dashing,  is  resorted  to;  .and  because  such  ex- 
periments have  been  known  to  succeed  about  once  or 
twice  within  the  compass  of  many  years,  they  must  be 
preferred  to  all  that  is  safe,  open,  honourable,  and  regular, 
In   this    shoit   space    if    little  is   done  that  accords 
with  the  honest  endeavours  of  trade,  a  good  deal  is  per- 
formed that  is  dazzling  and  deceptive.     Some  arrive  at 
city  honors;  and  the  sporting  of  a  gilt  chariot  for  a  single 
year,  gives  the  idea  of  accumulated  wealth;  others  force 
themselves  into  parliament,  by  means  of  borough-mongers, 
whether  noble  or  plebeian,  and  the  venerable  names  of 
magistrate  and  senator,  are    disgraced  by  becoming  the 
disguisers  of  sharpers   by  trade,  and  bankrupts  in  pro- 
spective. 

But  yet,  Sir,  the  career  of  these  individuals  afFoixls  a 
full  exemplification' of  my  first  assertion,    that  we  have 
money  in  abundance.     If  the  country   were  reduced  to 
the    slate  of  indigence,   that  is   usually  imagined,  how 
would  the  regular  merchant,  or  the  proprietors  of  splendid 
houses,  and  the  manufacturers  of  golden  and  silver  side- 
hoards?  be  enabled  to  afford  them  credit,  and  to  sustain 
the  ultimate  loss  of  their  property,  without  immense  for- 
tunes in  reserve  ?  The  houses  and  the  plate  actually  exist* 
though  they  may  change  their  possessors ;  and  such  are 
the  riches  of  the  country,  that  it  can  exist  in   splendor, 
while  so  large  a,  proportion  of  its  wealth  is  a  dead  stock  i\i 
the  hands  of  luxurious  and  insolvent  individuals.  Let  us 
'not  blame  these  speculators  too  severely;  there  is  some- 
thing' in  their  plan,  for  which  they  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  the  public.  Their  career,  though  dazzling,  is  short;  the 
translation  from  gilded  carriages,  to  commissioners,  and 
from  the  senatorial  bench   to    the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey 
is  rapfa\  and  if  it  be   their  fault  to   begin    where  they 
should  end,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged^ 
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that  they  begin  what  they  very  soon  end;  and  that  there 
is  something  in  their  end  which  accords  with  our  best 
notions  of  distributive  justice. 

I  shall  not  at  present,  appeal,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  Bible 
societies,  and  the  stoves  of  Count  Rumford,  for  any  further 
proof  of  my  position ;  but  shall  conclude,  lest  you  should 
mistake  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  letter,  by  informing 
you,  that  the  money  to  which  I  ailude  is  not  the  heavy 
and  inconvenient  bullion  of  our  fore-fathei\s,  but  the  light, 
convenient,  and  omnipotent  paper-money  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
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Horace  in  London  ;  by  the  Authors   of  the   Rejected  Ad* 
dresses.  6s.  Miller.  1813. 

Only  two  months  have  elapsed  since  we  took  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  our  just  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
wit  and  eloquence   of  Rejected  Addresses,  and  though 
the  productions  before  us  are  not  entitled  to  the    same 
degree  of  praise,  they  would  have  elevated  into  immediate 
notice  any  less  celebrated  versifier.     The  versification  is 
in  general  fluent,  animated,  and  sonorous  ;   the  imitations 
apposite  and  felicitous  ;  the  subjects  judiciously  selected  ; 
and  the  sentiments  those  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman. 
The  chief  fault  of  the  work  is  its  exuberant  puns  ;  every 
passage  is  a  quibble ;  and  Theodore  Hook   himself  was 
never  more  delighted  by  a  jingle  of  similar  sounds  than 
Horace  in  London.     It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that 
many  of  these  attempts  are  singularly  happy,  and  in  their 
appropriate  places  would  obtain   their  due  share  of' cri- 
tical approbation  ;  but  we  expect  from  Horace  something 
better  than  epigrams,  raid  verbal  witticisms;  and  ehough 
we  admire  the  jokes  of  Messrs-  James  and  Horace  Smith 
we  lose  our  risibility  in  our  surprize  when  they  are  spo- 
kea  in  the  person  of  an  ancient  classic. 
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The  ode  on  Lord  Elgin's  dilapidation  off.be  Parthe- 
non at  Athens,  is  written  with  considerable  force  of  sen- 
timent and  expression  ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  poet 
is  surely  disproportionate  to  the  offence  committed. 
With  all  due  submission  to  Lord  Byron,  we  ■  think 
that  it  is  better  to  retain  some  fragment  of  that  celebrated 
structure,  even  though  it  should  have  been  obtained  by  the 
mutilation  of  the  edifice,  than  that  the  whole  of  the  struc- 
ture should  have  been  left,  for  another  year,  in  the  hands 
of  barbarians,  and  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  French  ad* 
venturers.  Nor  can  we  admit,  that  Lord  Elgin  had  de- 
faced the  Parthenon,  even  without  enriching  his  oww 
country,  would  have  deserved  the  infliction  of  censure  in 
language  like  the  following: 

"  Poets  unborn,  shall  sing  thy  impious  feme, 
And  time  from  history's  eternal  page, 
Expunging  Alaeio's  and  Homer's  name, 
Shall  give  to  thine  alone  pre-eminence  of  shame.** 

We  shall  continue  our  extracts  by  the  subjoined  imk* 
fation  of  "  Sohitur  acris  hyems"  &e. 

BRIGHTON. 

"  Now  fruitful  Autumn  lifts  his  sunburnt  head, 

The  slighted  park  few  cambric  muslins  brighten, 
The  dry  machines  revisit  ocean's  bed, 

And  Horace  quits  awhile  the  town  for  Brighton, 
The  cit  foregoes  his  box  at  Turnham-green, 

To  pick  up  health  and  shells  with  Am  phi  trite, 
Pleasure's  frail  daughters  trip  along  the  Steyne, 

Led  by  the  dame  the  Greeks  call  Aphrodite, 
Phoebus  the  tanner  plies  his  fiery  trade, 

The  graceful  nymphs  ascend  Judea's  ponies, 
Scale  the  west  cliff,  or  visit  the  parade, 

While  poor  papa  in  town  a  patient  drone  is. 
Loose  trowsers  snatch  the  wreath  from  pantaloons. 

Nankeen  of  late  were  worn,  the  sultry  weather  in. 
But  now  so  will  the  Prince's  Light  Dragoons, 

White  jean  have  triumphed  o'er  their  Indian  brethren. 
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Here  with  choice  food  earth  smiles  and  ocean  yawns, 

Intent  alike  to  please  the  London  glutton, 
This  for  our  breakfast  offers  shrimps  and  prawns, 

That  for  our  dinner  South-down  lamb  and  mutton. 
Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  death  impartial  reigns, 

Visits  alike  the  cot  and  the  pavilion, 
And  for  a  bribe  with  equal  scorn  disdains, 

My  half  a  crown,  and   Baring's  half  a  million, 
Alas  !  how  shtfrt  the  span  of  human  pride, 

Time  flies,  and  hope's  romantic  schemes  are  undone, 
Convello's  coach  that  carries  four  inside, 

Waits  to  take  back  the  unwilling  bard  to  London. 
To  circulating  novelists  adieu ! 

Long  envious  cords  my  black  portmanteau  tighten, 
Billiards  begone,  avaunt,  illegal  loo, 

Farewell !  old  ocean's  bauble,  glittering  Brighton, 
Long  shalt  thou  laugh  thine  enemies  to  scorn, 

Proud  as  Phoenicia,  queen  of  watering  places^ 
Boys  yet  unbreech'd,  and  virgins  yet  unborn, 

On  thy  bleuk  downs  shall  tan  their  blooming  faces. 

The  hint  of  the  following  parody  may  have  been  taken 
from  many  similar  attempts  in  the  periodical  publications. 

Integer  vita,  sccleritque  purus. 

The  pauper  poet,  pure  in  zeal, 

Who  aims  the  muse's  crown  to  steal,     , 

Need  steal  no  crown  of  baser  sort, 

To  buy  a  goose,  or  pay  for  port ; 

He  needs  not  fortune's  poison'd  source, 

Nor  guard  the  House  of  Commons  yields, 
Whether  by  Newgate  lie  his  course, 

The  Fleet,  King's  Bench,  or  Cold-bath-nelds ; 
For  I  whom  late  impronsus  walking, 

The  muse  beyond  the  verge  had  led, 
Beheld  a  huge  bum-bailiff  stalking, 

Who  stared,  but  touched  me  not,  and  fled, 
A  bailiff,  black  and  big  like  him, 
So  scowling,  desperate  and  grim, 
No  lock-up  house,  the  gloomy  6ea 
Of  all  the  tribe  shall 'breed  again* 
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Place  me  beyond  the  verge  afar, 
Where  alleys  blind,  the  light  debar* 
Or  bid  me  fascinated  lie, 
Beneath  the  creeping  eatchpole's  eye ; 
Place  me  where  spunging-houses  round, 
Attest  that  bail  is  never  found  ;  • 

Where  poets  starve  who  write  for  bread* 
-  And  writs  are  more  than,  poems  read, 
Still  will  I  quaff  the  muse's  spring, 

In  reason's  spite  a  rhyming  sinner  J 
I'll  sometimes  for  a  supper  sing, 
And  sometimes  whistle  for  a  dinner. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  by  a   composition, 
equally  deserving  of  notice  for  its  subject  and  its  manner, 

TO  ROMEO.     Rectius  vives,  Sicini,  £c, 
Sound  Romeo,  sound  a  win  retreat, 
For  though  the  town's  applause  is  sweet, 

Its  hiss  is  dire  and  horrid  ; 
$or  when  you  give  the  boards  the  slip, 
And  change  the  truncheon  for  the  whip* 

Pave  Pall-mall  with  your  forehead. 

Philosophy  nor  wastes  nor  spares, 
Starves  not  to  benefit  his  heirs, 

Nor  spends  his  all  in  riot; 
Dines  not  at  nine  a  duke  to  meet, 
Nor  dives  at  one  in  Dyot-street, 

For  ordinary  diet. 

When  ice  encrusts  the  slippery  bank. 
The  tallest  fall  with  heaviest  spank, 

(The  bard  who  writes  has  felt  it) 
The  bolt  that  strikes  thy  dome,  St.  Paul, 
Sweeps  o'er  the  cobler  in  his  stall, 

And  leaves  his  wax  unmelted. 

When  caution's  doublet  cloaks  the  breast,, 
We  fear  the  worst,  we  hope  the  best, 

Last  Wednesday  seemed  a  dry  day, 
But  Jove  pour'd  down  a  waterfall, 
That  spoilt  our  party  to  Vauxhall, 

What  then  ?    We  went  on  Friday. 
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Would  you  contentment's  bower  approach. 
Walk,  or  when  cloudy  call  a  coach, 

When  Sirius  rages  boat  it; 
When  quizzeri  roast  you,  silent  sit  ; 
And  when  admirers  hail  your  wit, 

Suspect  Joe  Miller  wrote  it." 

The  extensive  circulation  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,and 
the  regular  publication  in  the  Monthly  Mirror  and  the 
Theatrical  Inquisitor  of  the  greater  number  of  the  poem* 
that  are  now  coll  ected,  have  already  procured  for  their 
authors  a  reputation  for  wit,  that  is  seldom  obtained 
but  after  a  long  career  of  literary  succesi.  We  should  be 
sorry,  however,  to  witness  the  future  devotion  of  the 
talents  and  the  learning  they  possess  to  trivial  and  de- 
sultory efforts.  The  admirable  preface  to  the  work  before 
us,  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  in  the  graver  paths 
©f  criticism  they  would  not  be  less  successful  than  in  the 
idler  walks  of  humor  and  burlesque.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  in  the  course  of  another  season,  it  may  be  our  duty 
to  welcome  their  enrolment  among  our  classic  digni- 
taries; and  they  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  forgive 
them  any  thing  but  silence. 
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The  opinion  of  French  invincibility,  an  opinion  that  had 
a  powerful  tendency  to  produce  its  own  confirmation,  has 
at  length  been  overthrown  by  the  destruction  of  Napo- 
leon's army,  and  the  liberation,  by  hisjvictorious  enemy,of 
the  independent  states  of  the  continent.  While,  there- 
fore, we  are  taught  by  the  observation  of  recent  occur- 
rences, to  regard  the  former  successes  of  the  French,  as 
owing  to  other  causes  than  the  physical  superiority  of 
their  armies,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  enquire  into  the 
actual  peculiarities  of  discipline  and  organization,  that 
so  long  secured  them  in  evitable  victory. 

VOL.  V.  XX 
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The  philosopher  discovers  the  source  of  the  gigantic 
progress  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  weakness  of  princes  and 
the  corruptions  of  nations ;  to  these  causes  was  the  ty- 
rant indebted  for  a  considerable  share  of  his  triumphs  ; 
but  he  owed  them  chiefly  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
that  military  art  which  an  .unprecedented  war  of  twenty 
years,  had  brought  to  the  highest  perfection. 

The  long  resistance  of  the  French  to  all  the  attacks  of 
the  allied  powers  can  never  be  forgotten ;  yet  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  they  owed  their  preservation 
,solety  to  the  constant  incapacity  either  of  the  generals  or  of 
the  foreign  cabinets,  who  never  were  prepared  to  take  ad°* 
vantage  of  their  perplexities.  It  is  true  that  theimmense  po- 
pulation of  France  contributed  to  repair  great  losses;  but 
useless  would  have  been  the  courage  of  her  defenders,  if 
in  the  school  of  so  many  defeats  they  had  not  at  length 
been  taught  a  new  species  of  warfare.  A  prospect  of 
promotion  was  opened  to  every  individual  of  the  army  ; 
the  common  soldier  might  rise  to  the  rank  of  general  : 
the  tardiness  of  the  coalition  gave  time  to  the  progress 
and  expansion  of  military  talent,  and  the  old  tacticians, 
of  Europe  were  beaten  by  generals  whose  genius  their 
own  violence  had  called  into  display. 

When  Bonaparte  appeared,  he  found  generals  formed 
in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  of  war,  soldiers  accustomed 
to  every  species  of  privation;  He  painted  in  glowing 
colours  the  fine  and  fertile  climate  of  Italy,  and  shewed 
them  the  facility  and  advantages:  of  so  brilliant  a  con- 
tingent. The  harangue  of  the  new  general,  was  so  much 
the  more  welcome,  as  the  army  was  at  that  time  in  the 
most  miserable  condition.  The  invitation  to  plunder 
was  received  with  shouts  of  Vive  la  Hberte  !  vvoe  Bona-* 
parte  /  and  with  repeated  acclamations; 

The  Corsican  general  has  never  since  changed  the 
language  which  he  held  on  that  occasion.  The  love  of 
plunder  by  degrees  usurped  the  place  of  love  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  battle  of  Marengo  to  the  con* 
ilagration  of  Moscow,  has  been  the  only  tie  by  which  to 
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■tntniy  slaves  have  been  impelled  to  serve  beneath  the 
eagles  of  the  tyrant. 

Bonaparte  was  surrounded  by  officers,  equally  active 
and  intelligent ;  clearness  and  precision  characterized  his 
orders;  the  subaltern  generals  received  their  instructions, 
couched  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  army 
was  in  motion  :  it  had  only  one  end  to  accomplish;  all  the 
divisions  were  united  in  its  attainment,  and  were  actuated 
by  the  same  impulse.  Excellent  guides,  spies  well 
paid,  opened  to  the  French  columns  the  barriers  of  the 
Alps.  They  make  a  precipitate  attack  on  the  outports, 
and  succeeded.  Assisted  by  the  traitors,  who  had  been 
deceived  by  the  cries  of  freedom  and  equality,  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  impatient  to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  Italy, 
the  modern  Attila  came  and  conquered. 

And  what  did  the  generals  of  the  different  powers 
opppse  to  this  career  of  victory?  Old  prejudices,antiquattd 
rules;  the  tactics  of  a  preceding  century,  and  the  move* 
ments  of  an  age>  when  soldiers  marched  like  machines, 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left;  and  no  town  could  be 
past  till  it  had  been  taken  and  garrisoned  !  They  opposed 
the  slow  and  mechanical  evolutions,  to  an  enemy  whose 
first  principle  was  celerity  of  movement.  The  same  activity 
on  one  side,  and  the  same  sluggishness  on  the  other,  pro^ 
duced  the  results  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Ratisbon  and 
Wag  ram. 

It  is  to  this  celerity  of  movement,  by  which j  when 
properlydirected,  Napoleon  obtained  his  former  triumphs 
over  every  coalition,  and  to  which  j  when  extended  too 
far,  and  with  too  presumptuous  a  disregard  of  possible 
consequences,  all  his  misfortunes  and  adversities  are 
owing.  But  every  climate  is  not  like  that  of  Russia ;  and 
should  Bonaparte  ever  be  able  to  act  once  more  on  the 
offensive,  disaster  will  have  taught  him  caution,  Within 
a  limited  line  of  march,  and  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
some  place  of  refuge,  his  tactics,  unless  opposed  by  means 
similar  to  his 'own,  are  infallible.  It  is  necessary, therefore, 
that  thoseon  whom  may  depend  the  future  opposition  to 
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his  progress,  or  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  possible  ter- 
mination of  future  wars,  should  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  chief  cause  of  his  long  continued  success. 

The  equipage  of  a  French  army  consists  of  a  fine  train 
of  field  pieces,  a  light  and  well  furnished  field  hospital; 
the  heavy  artillery  follows  at  a  distance ;  the  musquets  must 
be  in  the  best  condition ;  and  when  after  that  the  soldier 
is  furnished  with  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  provisions  for  two 
days,  he  is  in  the  opinion  of  Bonaparte  abundantly  pro- 
vided. If  the  regiments  can  fire  and  march  well,  the 
army  is  capable  of  any  thing:  a  few  veterans  dispersed 
in  the  companies,  in  a  few  days  initiate  the  raw  recruits. 
The  officers  know  their  business,  and  perform  it  well. 
The  generals  having  had  a  long  experience,  know  how  to 
manoeuvre  when  there  is  occasion ;  a  circumstance  which 
seldom  happens,  but  on  days  when  a  pitched  battle  takes 
place ;  and  then  the  martial  execute  no  grand  movements, 
but  under  the  eye  of  Bonaparte  or  Berthier. 

A  large  French  army  on  taking  the  field  is  divided 
into  Several  corps  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
each  under  the  command  of  different  marshals.  Bonaparte 
acts  as  commander  in  chief.  Berthier  as  major  general 
receives  his  orders,  and  communicates  them  to  different 
corps :  this  is  all  that  can  be  known  by  the  enemy  re- 
specting the  dispositions  of  a  French  army  ;  the  rest  is  a 
secret  which  Bonaparte  confides  to  his  major  general 
alone,  or  if  the  case  required  it  to  his  marshals. 

When  the  army  takes  the  field,  it  is  divided  into  several 
columns;  the  business  of  the  day  is  marked  out  for  each 
of  the  marshals,  independent  of  the  general  instructions 
they  have  received,  and  each  corps  of  the  army  advances 
as  if  it  were  acting  alone,  without  concerning  itself 
whether  it  forms  the  right  wing  or  the  left.  Its  aim  is 
to  accomplish  the  object  assigned  to  it,  which  consists  in 
occupy ing,after  a  few  hours  march,  a  position  which  may 
favor  the  execution  of  the  general  plan.  Having  reached 
the  rendezvous,  a  brigade,  for  instance,  composed  of 
several  divisions,  the  commander  in  chief,  as  marshal, 
points  out  to  each  division  the  position  it  is  required  to 
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occupy.  If  the  weather  should  be  rainy,  and  nothing  be 
apprehended  from  the  enemy,  it  often  happens  that  th« 
troops  are  billeted  ;  and  the  assessment  is  such,  that  each 
soldier  partaking  of  the  provisions  of  the  inhabitant,  may 
have  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  The  resources 
have  been  calculated  before  hand.* 

However  inclement  the  weather,  if  the  case  require  it, 
the  troops  lie  in  the  open  air  except  the  cavalry,  unless 
when  an  attack  by  night  is  expected.  A  brigade  is 
thus  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  river,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  or  on  the  skirts  of  a  wood  ;  a  strong  guard  i§ 
on  the  watch,  and  outposts  are  placed  on  every  conve- 
nient spot.  The  centineisare  numerous;  the  patroleson 
the  look  out  the  whole  night,  and  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  generals  in  person  fail  secretly  to  visit  the  camp.  A 
sufficient  number  of  men  are  detached  from  each  com- 
pany. They  go  to  the  neighbouring  farms  and  villages, 
in  quest  of  straw,  boards,  &c.  in  short  of  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  the  bivouac.  Others 
are  engaged  in  cutting  wood,  or  felling  trees;  Fires  are 
kindled  throughout  the  army;  places  of  shelter  are 
erected.  If  the  time  and  place  permit,  the  soldier  makes 
of  these  temporary  erections  very  convenient  lodgings. 
They  only  require  permission  to  act,  sud  every  thing  is 
immediately  in  motion.  Some  plant  picquets ;  other 
lay  floors,  one  attends  to  the  boiling  of  the  pot,  waiting 
for  the  provisions  which  are  impatiently  expected.  After 
eating  heartily  the  French  soldier  will  sleep  soundly,  is  up 
at  day-break,  and  continues  his  march  contented  and 
alert.  If  the  country  through  which  he  marches  be  bleak 
and  barren,  it  only  6rges  him  to  proceed  with  the  more 
rapidity.  Desirous  ?o  leave  behind  them  sands  or  heath,  he 
isanxious  tocrossthem.  The  troops  rush  forward  with  the 
more  alacrity,  as  victory,  by  delivering  tnem  from  misery 
and  hunger,  win  be  the  means  of  transporting  them  into  a 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the  French  army,  to 
the  personal  kindness  of  General  JSaluzze,  «f  the  Russian  Etat 
Major. 
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country  where  resources  abound  ;  and  the  enemy  wh# 
imagines  that  thirty  leagues  in  a  barren  or  desolated 
country  form  an  insurmountable  barrier,  is  miserably 
surprized  by  finding  himself  attacked  on  all  points  by 
troops  whose  approach  he  had  not  expected. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  enemy  assembled 
in  great  force,  will  at  length  oblige  the  French  army  to 
halt.  The  columns  approach,  the  troops  seek  a  position, 
and  the  army  encamps.  This  frequently  takes  place 
near  some  large  city,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  will 
afford  the  required  resources.  Provisions  are  at  length 
distributed,  and  the  powerful  system  of  requisition  ex- 
tends to  a  great  distance.  The  magazines  are  filled,  and 
all  is  order  and  regularity.  If  it  is  foreseen  that  the  army 
will  remain  for  a  length  of  time,  the  inhabitant  receiver 
in  money  the  value  of  the  provisions  he  furnishes,  by 
which  means  he  secures  them  from  failing. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  in  the  French  army  for  all 
that  relates  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  soldier,  and 
prepares  him  for  those  vigorous  and  rapid  marches  to 
which  Napoleon  was  indebted  for  repeated  triumphs,  and 
which  are  his  only  confidence  in  the  present  state  of  his 
affairs.  Russia  has  done  much,  but  she  cannot  do  every 
thing;  and  the  effective  co-operation  of  Austrian  or 
Prussian  allies,  can  only  be  regarded  with  confidence,, 
after  they  have  remedied  the  defects  of  their  military 
system,  and  condescended  to  be  taught  the  art  of  offensive 
war  by  a  still  formidable  enemy  ;  once  and  greatly  wrong* 
but  still  retaining  the  vital  energy  and  the  effective  prin- 
ciple that  led  to  the  acquisition  of  his  lately  despotic 
power  over  the  nations  of  the  continent. 


courgzana. 


Considerable  tittering  has  been  excited  in  the  upper  circles 
at  the  expence  of  the  notorious  Earl  of  B.  who  has  found  that 
the  application  of  a  commoner's  whip  to  the  shoulders  of  s 
peer  it  no  joke*     A  variety  of  tales  are  in  circulation  as  to  the 
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cause  and  the  event ;  but  on  enquiry  the  following  will  be  found 
to  be  the  correct  particulars.  The  Earl  of  B.  whose  broad  uu- 
blushing  countenance  is  as  notoriously  public  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bond-street  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  whose  vices  are  the 
theme  of  detestation  even  among  black-legs  and   prostitutes, 

was  recently  in  a  drive  down attracted  by  the  elegant 

form  of  a  fascinating  female,  who  to  beauty  added  that  richest  of 
all  characteristics.,  Virtue ; — thinking  it  impossible  that  pedes- 
trian beauty  could  resist  the  importunities  of  a  peer  in  a  gig- 
he  amorously  leered  and  ogled,  and  shewed  off  a  few  of  those 
juvenile  airs,  which,  although  exciting  contempt  andproper 
abhorrence  in  the  lady,  nevertheless  stimulated  a  smile  at  his 
buffoonery,  such  a  one  as  Liston  the  performer  merits  when 
burlesquing  the  excellence  of  Braham.  Lord  B.  whose  vanity 
never  fails  him  upon  a  pinch,  flattered  himself,  and  saw  in  tliu 
fair  one  another  victim  to  his  lust.  He  followed,  and  seeing 
her  turn  up  a  narrow  street,  dispatched  his  young  Mercury  to 
offer  her  proposals — Proposals!  !  The  lady  was  indignant,  and 
boxed  the  ears  of  the  little  procurator,  who,  however,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  to  be  adopted  on  his  mission,  followed 
her  to  her  own  door — the  peer  and  gig  still  keeping  in  sight. 
The  lady  knocked,  and  acquainted  her  husband  with  the  insult 
offered  her,  who  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  well-meant  inten- 
tions of  the  noble  peer,  coolly  took  a  horsewhip^,  followed  the 
urchin,  and  so  merrily  played  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  lord- 
ship, that  serious  doubts  are  entertained  whether  lie  will  ever 
again  attempt  the  lik«  transgression,  and  serious  hopes  by  those 
females  whose  modesty  has  often  been  put  to  the  blush  by  his 
unprincipled  gaze  of  libertinism. 


A  report  has  been  several  days  in  circulation  to  which  we 
attach  no  credit,  that  a  certain  theatrical  statesman  means  to 
pay  his  creditors  immediately  ;  but  we  think  he  still  wants  th* 
means. 


THE    CLERICAL    ROAR. 

When  the  wine's  in  the  stomach,  the  wit  flies  the  scull 
And  the  morning  peeps  in  with  a  look  rather  dull ; 
The  brain  is  confused,  and  we  scarcely  ean  tell, 
The  chime  of  a  clock  from  the  sound  of  a  bell  ; 
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Our  senses  bewildered  in  wanderings  are  lost, 
Regret  then  steps  in,  and  we  pay  him  the  cost. 

Thus  it  happened  one  mom  as  at  breakfast  he  sat, 
While  his  head  it  ran  round  and  his  heart  it  went  pat, 
To  Jack  Tithe  pig,  a  Justice — a  Farmer — a  Parson  ! 
Each  trade  we  all  know  sometimes  carries  the  farce  on, 
Confused  was  his  brain,  for  the  wine  over  night. 
Had  displaced  the  contents  of  his  scull  from  the  right, 
He  knew  not  right  from  wrong — when  the  door  opened  wide. 
And  the  servant  stalked  in,  while  his  reverence's  pride 
Swelled  high  as  he  ventured  to  lift  up  his  head, 
Which  inaminate  seemed,  as  though  raised  from  the  dead, 
"  Well,  Sir,  what  d'ye  want  that  you  rudely  break  in  ? 
"  Please  your  Reverence,"  said  James, "  he  is  making  a  din," 
"  He — who  ?  what  do  you  mean  by  a  din,  you  d— d  ass'' 
"  Why,  Sir,  Fallowfield  says,  things  are  come  to  a  pass ; 
"  And  he  must  have  a  word  in  your  worship's  good  ear, 
64  For  he  talks  about  boars  and  of  sows,  as  you'll  hear." 
"  Well !  well !  show  him  in,  he's  a  troublesome  brute," 
(Enter  Fallowiield  dressed  in  his  every  day  suit) 
He  advances  with  modest  demeanor — begins 
To  relate  a  long  story  accompanied  by  grins, 
Concluding  as  thus :  "  please  your  reverence,  my  sow," 
"  Your  sow,  friend — well  now — tell  me  pray  how, 
'«  What  your  sow  has  effected."     "  Why,  Sir,  thus  it  stands, 

*  And  justice  I  ax  at  your  worship's  good  hands. 

"  My  she  pig — the  sow  and  her  children,  poor  craters, 

*  Have  been  tearing  up  from  the  ground  all  your  worship's 

good  taters." 
*'  What,  what,  my  fine  crop  that  I  harboured  in  store, 
•'  And  expected  to  sell  to  the  labouring  poor  ? 
"  I'll  make  you  pay  all  the  damage  s  for  breaking  the  laws." 
Poor  Fallowfield  hearing  this  dropped  one  of  his  jaws  , 
With  humble  submission  exclaimed, — "  As  a  rat, 
*<  Please  your  worship  1  am  poor — I  pray  think  of  that."— 
"  Your  poverty,  friend,  shall  not  pardon  your  crime," 
Said  the  Justice — "  for  justice  o'ertakes  you  in  time  ;•* 
«  God  bless  you,  Sir,  hear  me — a  blunder  I've  made, 
"  Which  will  happen  when  poor  folks  are  sometimes  afraid  ; 
«*  'Twas  your  worship's  large  sow,  with  her  little  sweet  cratersi, 
«'  Broke  through  my  poor  fence  and  have  rooted  my  taters."— 
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li  Oil,  aye  !  that  alters  the  case — she  could  do  thee  no  harm, 
ii  A  mere  excursion  she  took  just  to  keep  herself  warm  ; 
"  Your  potatoes  were  spoiling  for  want  of  the  getting, 
<s  'Tis  a  trifle  not  worth  all  this  fuming'  and  fretting." — 
*«  But  your    boar,  Sir," — said  Fallowrield— "  Well,  friend,  I 

can't  wait, 
"  The  committee  are  sitting,  and  its  growing   quite  late, 
"  But  1  understand  what  you  would  say — therefore  rest  on, 
"  My  word — boar  and  sow  shall  soon  settle  the  question.'* 
Southwell,  Pinch  er. 

March  24. 


The     Honourable   1 W- and   Captain   H- 


warned  off  the  premises  of  the  Earl  of  K — g — n  and  B — y-re  in 
the  New  Road — it  does  not  appear  that  the  former  gentlemen, 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  that 
the  game  on  the  manor  is  private  property  ;  under  those  cir- 
cumstances we  beg  leave  to  explain,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a 
most  disagreeable  rencontre.  The  house  in  question  is  opened 
on  a  partnership  account  between  the  two  dignified  noblemen, 
and  as  an  asylum  for  females,  who  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  seek  it  as  a  shelter.  Six  months  is  the  term  allowed  to  \  nitiate 
young  girls  into  Cyprian  Mysteries,  during  the  time  they 
are  supposed  to  have  learnt  every  thing  neeesspry  to  their  com- 
mencement of  business,  and  are  dismissed  with  a  bank  note,  by 
way  of  outfit — poachers  oq  the  establishment  will  be  punished 
with  every  severity,  unless  they  come  qualified  with  a  horse- 
whip, an  article  which  the  two  noble  earls  have  a  great  venera- 
tion for. 


Lady  D ,  of  investigation  notoriety,  it  appears  with  all 

her  influence,  has  not  been  able    to  rouse   the  courage  of  the 

brave  Sir  John  — — - ,  who  notwithstanding  his   dreams  of 

pistols,  bullets,  daggers  and  saw-pits,  has  sat  himself  down  very 
quiet  under  the  infamy  with  which  he  stands  charged;  the  per- 
jury with  which  his  intended  royal  victim  has  branded  hi  in  ! ! ! 


A  correspondent,  we  presume  a  very  juvenile  one,  blushes 
and  expresses  great  indignation  at  a  certain  Hoary  Silenus  of 
Harley-street,  Cavendish-square,  whose  amorous  propensities  are 
considered  obnoxious  ;  a  little  moreknowledge  of  the  world  will 
reconcile  him  to  such  anecdotes  of  venerable  follies,  or  juvenilia 

VOL.   V.  y    y 


3  £5-  A  Wed  India  merchant. 

©f  old  age— why  should  not  an  old  boy  of  seventy  keep  his  mk~ 
tress,  we  see  ne  reasonable  objection  to  it ;  let  him  in  heaven's 
name  recline  his  grey  hairs  upon  the  blooming  bosom  of  twenty, 
or  smother  his  asthmatic  cough  in  her  embrace—what  is  his'name 
to  us  ?— there  may  be  many  a  better  man—or  his  having  for- 
merly been  a  West  India  merchant — his  heart  may  not  be  the 
less  corrupt,  or  to  us  his  frauds  and  peculation ;  he  is  not  the 
only  man  who  may  have  deserved  and  has  escaped  the  rope— then 
again  what  is  it  to  uswho  the  lady  is  ? — she  may  be  the  daughter 
of  a  notorious  prostitute — so  much  the  better  ;  it  rejoices  us 
that  the  ruffian's  gold  has  not  fee'd  a  better  victim — what  to 
us  her  living  with  her  mother  in  Park-street^  Grosvenor- 
square? — we  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  every  prostitute  must 
have  a  residence ;  and  is  a  matter  of  equal  indifference  whether 
It  be  Park-street,  Park-lane,  Man  Chester- square,  Pall  Mall, 
George-street,  Westminster,  or  Knightsbridge  ;  we  know  very 
well  an  adept  pimp  could  find  a  frail  fair  at   either  of  these 

places,  to  suit  a  royal  bird,  and  why  not  one  for  Mr. * — > 

he  may  have  a  wife  and  a  large  family ,  the  state  can  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  him  in  that — the  population  in  a  material 
degree  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation  ;—  his  being  seventy 
years  of  age,  is  not  objectionable  to  us,  if  it  is  not  so  to  the 
lady ;  and  the  mere  matter  of  squandering  his  money  on  a 
prostitute,  and  deserting  his  wife  and  family,  is  a  circumstance 
so  common,  that  this  instance  cannot  hope  to  obtain  much 
notoriety.  As  for  adultery,  that  is  no  longer  a  crime,  it  is 
merely  a  Headfort  misfortune,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  who  can  doubt  the  legality  of  his  opinion  ? 

It  is  in  current  fashionable  report  that  the  Countess  of  — 
was  under  the  necessity  of  a  precipitate  flight  lately,  some 
curious  particulars  having  transpired  relative  to  the  '  Delicate 
Inquiry'  involving  her  ladyship'*  name  :  we  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  the  report  to  any  authentic  source,  and  Cannot  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  her  ladyship  could  possibly  have  any  preju- 
dice  against  that   illustrious  but    unfortunate    female. — She 

COULD  NEVER  HAVE  BEEN  ONE  OF  THE  SUBORNERS. 


The  proprietor  of  the  Times  begs  leave  to  inform  his  Mends 
tnt  the  volume  of  the  past  is  elos  edt  and  he  requests  they  will 
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henceforward  look  only  to  the  present  or  current  times  ;  con- 
sistency.can  hardly  be  expected  from  a  journalist,  and  retro- 
spection is  painful  to  him  who  feels  it  his  interest  to  change 
his  opinions ! 

The  proprietor  of  the  Courier  to  be  sold — wha  wants  me  ? — 
or  to  be  let  out  upon  dirty  jobs :  enquire  at  the  office. 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  whoever  can  or  will  come  forward 
and  give  agreeable  testimony  in  a  certain  delicate  inquiry,  shall 
be  handsomely  rewarded  by  applying  to ■— 1. 

N.  B.  Those  persons  who  are  willing  to  swear,must  be  a  little 
cautious  not  to  say  too  much,  as  recent  circumstances  have  fully 
proved  that  total  failure  hangs  upon  extravagant  and  over- 
strained testimony. Instructions  will  be  given  where  invio* 

lable  secrecy  will  be  preserved,  any  morning  before  ten,  in  St. 
Alban's  Street. 


The  interesting  and  amiable  Lady  P— lk-gt-*— n,  having  long 
suffered  from  the  obnoxious  intrusion  of  a  certain  creature  of 
the  town,  whom  possibly  we  may  be  inclined  to  notice  here- 
after, in  a  manner  not  consonant  with  his  wishes — we  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  her  ladyship  that  she  never  ventures 
abroad  without  her  servant's  being  provided  with  a  goodjhorse- 
whip — it  will  prove  an  infallible  specific  in  this  case. 


THE  THEATRES. 

The  Opera  House.— In  the  absence  of  novelties  at 
this  splendid  theatre,  at  this  emporium  of  song  and  dance, 
we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  notice  the  following 
advertisement  from  the  proprietor  of <k that  establishment, 
accounting  for  the  theatre's  being  closed  on  one  of  its 
usual  evenings  of  representation. 

"  The  nobility,  gentry,  subscribers  to  the  Opera,  and 
the  public,  are  very  respectfully  informed  that  in  conse- 
quence of  Madame  Catalan i's  inability  to  perform  this 
evening,  together  with  Mrs.  Dickons's  performance  at 
DruryLane  theatre,  and  the  positive  refusal  of  Sig.  Tm- 
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mezzani  to  perform  the  part  of  Enrico  IV.  unless  the  ma- 
nager would  announce  to  the  public  that  he  cow  de- 
scended to  do  so,  in  order  to  keep  the  theatre  open 
(which  with  any  kind  of  view  of  his  duty  to  the  subscri- 
bers and  the  public,  or  to  the  interest  of  the  property, 
the  manager  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  doing)  the 
opera  is  unavoidably  postponed  to  Thursday  next,  when 
{by  permission)  Mrs.  Dickons  will  perform." 

Let  us  ask  how  long  will   the  English  nobility  sutler 
themselves  to  be  degraded  and  insulted  by  a  puppy  of  an 
opera  singer,   a  fellow  who  very  probably    in   his   own 
country  would  be  recognized  to  have  emerged  from  the 
lowest  haunts  of  beggarly  obscurity,  who  had  fed  half 
his  life  among  hogs,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  other 
felt  happy  in  collecting  the  crumbs  in  his  hand  that  fell 
from  a   middling  tradesman's  table — a    moving  puppet 
without  brains — a  calf  with  a  musical  bleat,  and  no  other 
qualification  to  rescue  him  from  the  ranks  of  an  army,  or 
from  following  a  team.  How  long,  for  the  miserable  gra- 
tification of  hearing  a  wretched  foreigner  squall  his  neu- 
tral-gendered notes,    will    the    English  nobility    suffer 
themselves    and  the   country   to    be   degraded    by  such 
a  thing,  a  mere  animated  bagpipe,  a  fiddle-case,' a  musical 
walking-fetiek- — for  themselves  we  care  nothing,  but  for 
the  country,  let  it  not  be  said  that  such  a  thing  as  this 
said  Tramezzani  shall  have  it   in  his  power  to   shut  up  a 
theatre,  because  the  proprietor  would  not    acknowledge 
his   condescension    publicly!!!     Condescension:  will 
it  be  believed,  that  this  Italian,  in  a  civilized  country,  an 
enlightened    metropolis,    condescends   to    take  near  two 
thousand  pounds  for  about  twenty-five  night's   perform- 
ance in  a  season  !   Yes,  yes,  this  will  readily  be  believed, 
but  who  will   credit  that   in   London    where  there  is  a 
Bedlam,  a   St.   Luke's,  and  other  madhouses,   that  the 
people  who  pay  it  are  suffered  to  walk  abroad  without  a 
keeper  ? 
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ORATORIOS. 

Drury-lane.-— It  is   with  pleasure  we  have  to  an- 
nounce a  successful  rivalry  in  the  exhibition  of  the  sub- 
lime aiKl   solemn  beauties  of  Handel's  Oratorios  in  the 
efforts  of  Sir  George  Smart.     This  gentleman  with  a  libe- 
rality  that  does    him     honor,    has  erected  a  beautiful 
Gothic  orchestra  producing  a  most  imposing  effect  in  the 
new  theatre— -and  has  engaged  a   vocal  and  instrumental 
band  "  numerous  and  complete,"   independent  of  princi- 
pal singers  of  no  mean  eminence,  and  we  trust  and  hope 
that  his  success  will  be  commensurate  with  his  merits. 
The  whole  of  Haydn's  Creation  has  been  repeated  with 
considerable  approbation,  interspersed  with  Readings,  by 
Miss  Smith,  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost — extracts  illus- 
trative of  the  Oratorio,  and  lending  it  a  fascination  which 
it  does  not  in  itself  possess.  "  Creation"  we  have  ever  con- 
sidered a  heavy  sombrous  performance,   conceived  with 
great  grandeur,  executed  with  the  fidelity  of  science,  but 
not  aided   by  the  pleasing  varieties  and  rich   fancies  of 
tasteful  genius  :  there  is  a  sameness  that  keeps  lagging  on 
the  ear,  like  the  failing  cadence  of  distant  chimes,  a  mo- 
notony that  wearies  the  sense;  perhaps  it  would   be  dif- 
ficult to  select  any  one  part,  aad  say  of  it  that  it  was  not 
beautiful,  but  as  a  whoie,  it  is  fatiguing,  it  is  faulty.  The 
clear,  the  distinct  readings  of  Miss  Smith  relieves  it  from 
much  of  the  heavy  sameness  of  musical  expression,  and 
interests  us  much  in  its  performance. 

Covent  Garden. — 7  he  Messrs.  Ashleys  have  com- 
menced their  Oratorio  for  the  season,  with  some  addition 
to  their  vocal  band,  particularly  a  Mr.  Lacy  ;  but  Mad. 
Catalani  is  the  host  of  attraction,  and  foundation  of  their 
hopes,  In  Mr.  Lacy  we  see  nothing  extraordinary,  we 
neither  discovered  powers  or  science  to  elevate  him  above 
the  rank  of  mediocre  singers ;  and  a  Mr.  Garbutt  we 
really  could  wish  never  to  hear  again. 

Madame  Catalani  is  very  much  improved  in  her  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language,  and  we  should  be 
cynical  in  withholding  from  her  our  unqualified  applause, 
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our  warmest  encomiums  at  the  rich  treat  she  nightly 
affords  us  in  singing  some  of  the  finest  melodies  of  the 
immortal  Handel.  With  a  chaste  and  clear  knowledge 
of  the  science,  a  command  of  every  note  and  cadence  in 
the  most  extended  compass  the  human  voice  is  capable 
of,  and  combining  with  these  perfections  a  glowing  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  melancholy  expression,  we  think  her 
most  admirably  calculated  for  the  orchestra  of  an  Ora- 
torio, and  that  there  are  few  places  shewing  her  to  equal 
advantage. 


Drury-lane. — The  empirical  doctors  of  the  New 
Drury,  Messrs.Arnold,  Raymond,  and  the  sub-committee, 
are  hastening  their  way  to  the  close  of  an  unprofitable 
season,  when  a  new  farce  called  the  "  Discovery"  will 
be  performed  at  the  cost  of  the  shareholders  of  this  ill 
directed  concern  ;  and  the  denouement  will  be  a  minus 
in  the  accounts.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  this  month 
to  enter  at  any  length  into  this  discussion  ;  but  we  owe 
it  to  the  proprietors,  i.  e.  the  shareholders,  to  let  them 
see  their  way  clearly,  and  to  caution  them  against  a 
little  affair  privately  brewing  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
interests.  We  shall  enter  at  large  into  this  subject  next 
month,  when  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  reveal 
some  of  the  "  secrets  of  the  prison-house." 

Two-thirds  of  the  season  have  already  elapsed,  and 
what  has  the  sub-committee  of  management  done  to 
answer  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  gratify  the 
expectations  of  the  town  ?  Why  they  have  brought  for- 
ward a  farce  from  the  pen  of  a  scene  shifter,  of  the  name 
of  Fisher,  which  was  damned — 

Remorse,  tolerably  successful. 

The  Absent  Apothecary— -damnd. 

Harlequin  and  Humpo,  a  wretched  pantomime, 
dragging  on  its  fate  in  spite  of  the  hisses  of  the  audience 
on  every  representation — these  have  been  what  are 
called  the  new  pieces  :  while  for  revivals  they  have 
ransacked  the  store-houses  of  the  Lyceum ;  and  finding 
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their  interest  fail,  they  resorted  to  the  miserable  Operas 
of  O'Keeffe,  &c.  &c.  and  thus  we  are  favored  with 
«  Robin  Hood." 

Perhaps  a  new  theatre  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
the  public,  without  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  granting  much  novelty ;  but  surely  the  public 
have  a  right  to  expect  something  to  amuse,  something  to 
relieve  the  eye  from  dwelling  on  gold  cornices,  green 
pillars,  &'c.  &c.     Now  no  one  in  their  reason  would  have 
suspected  the  wretched  opera  of  Robin  Hood   capable 
of  such  relief— alike  destitute  of  sense  and  sound — but  as 
though  the  natural  weight  of  this  previous  revival  was 
not  sufficient  to  insure  its  doom,  the  performers  them- 
selves seemed  to  lend  it  a  lifting  hand,  and  were  in- 
sufferably tedious,  tormentingly  tame  and  slovenly,  and 
slothful  in  their  performance.     Mr.  Bellamy  in  Robin 
Hood  looked  like  one  of  the  fighting  heros  of  the  Olympic 
Pavilion.      Braham  treated   us   with   his  old  cadences, 
over  and  over  again;  and  Mrs.  Dickons  absolutely  bawled 
herself  hoarse — fatigued  and  jaded,  we  saw  the  curtain 
drop  with  inconceivable  delight ;  and  left  the  theatre, 
better  satisfied  with  our  freedom,  than  with  the  taste  of 
the  sub-committee  of  management. 

Co  vent  Garden.' — Since  our  last,  Mrs.  Campbell, 
who  will  be  recollected  as  a  very  interesting  actrers  a 
few  years  back,  when  Miss  Wall  is,  made  her  re-appear- 
ance upon  these  boards  in  the  character  of  Isabella.  Ar- 
duous as  this  part  is,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  our 
recollection  of  the  great  merits  of  the  greatest  tragic 
actress  of  the  day,  still  living  in  retirement,  still  capable 
of  the  histrionic  art,  it  is  singular  that  candidates  for 
dramatic  fame  should  make  this  character  their  special 
study,  should  select  it  as  the  pedestal  of  their  fame  and 
fortune,  since  even  moderate  success  would  be  under- 
rated by  expectation,  and  though  it  were  considerable  as 
it  were,  hardly  hoped  to  approach  what  we  whot  we 
have  seen,  it  could  not  secure  to  the  candidate  a  laurel 
worth  wearing.    With  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  me- 
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rits  of  Miss  Wall  is,  we  must  confess  we  did  not  expect 
much  from  the  Isabella  of  Mrs.  Campbell — an  interest- 
ing actress  in  her  juvenile,  or  rather  maiden  days,  she 
never  soared  above  mediocrity,  and  we  regretted  when 
we  saw  her  name  announced  for  Isabella,  because  we 
knew  the  circumstances  which  drove  her  once  more  to 
the  stage  as  an  asylum.  We  knew  the  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes which  visited  this  lady  in  her  retirement,  and 
ith  hearts,  warm  in  her  cause,  we  most  heartily  and 
earnestly  wished  her  every  possible  success — it  was  not 
commensurate  with  even  our  hopes  ;  we  regret  to  say  it 
was  a  total  failure,  received  with  kindness  by  the  audi- 
ence, with  an  indulgence  honorable  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  a  British  dramatic  tribunal. 

At  Home,  anew  after-piece,  ascribed  to  the  felicitous 
pen  of  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  Bart,  a  gentleman  of  the 
cloth,  and  aoourtier,  was  produced  at  this  theatre  on  the 
26th  of  February,  but  too  late  for  our  review  of  that 
month.  If  the  success  of  this  trifle  is  the  test  of  its  me- 
rit, we  have  really  nothing  to  offer,  because  we  feel  that 
our  judgment  will  be  severely  questioned,  or  our  candour 
liable  to  ill-natured  strictures  :  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
its  merits  be  to  be  tried  by  unbiassed  opinion,  unpreju- 
diced by  the  applause  nightly  testified  in  its  favour — then 
indeed  we  shall  come  to  judgment,  and  at  once  pronounce 
we  have  not  seen  for  some  time  a  worse  offering  to  the 
dramatic  muse.  The  author  determined  that  the  mea- 
greness  of  his  design  should  not  boast  more  poverty  than 
the  meagreness  of  hisjanguage.  He  seemed  to  have  built 
the  whole  of  his  hopes  upon  Mr.  Mathews's  personation 
of  Robert  Coates,  Esq.  as  Romeo  Rantall.  And  to  do  Mr. 
Mathews  justice,  we  must  admit  that  the  author  suffered 
no  disappointment;  but  we  are  averse  to  the  buffoonery, 
and  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think,  that  because  Mr. 
Coates  indulges  a  particular  propensity,  he  is  a  fit  subject 
for  such  serious  ridicule. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


The  conclusion  of  Prince  Emerald  Star,  is  again  unavoidably 
postponed,  but  will  certainly  appear  in  our  next* 

The  Stay-maker's  Address  to  a  Royal  Duke  in  our  next, 

Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Coates— the  former  we  think  has 
been  amply  punished,*  the  latter  incorrigible. 

The  Prince  and  the  Cossack.  We  are  not  able  to  discover  the 
point  of  this  favor — if  it  possesses  any  wit,  the  author  must  have 
the  politeness  to  favor  us  with  a  key* 

We  wish  to  hear  from  the  author  of  the  Three  Honorables.  «■ 

66  The  Grey  Friar  of  Northumberland,"  and  the  "  Frail  Nun  of 
Saint  Austin!"  A  Ballad  in  imitation  of  "  Alonzo  the  brave; 
and  the  false  Imogene  !"  and  also  "  an  original  Character  of  a 
Super-annuated  Clerical  Miser/1  will  appear  in  our  nexfc. 

The  favors  ©f  several  excellent  correspondents  are  under 
requisition,  and  we  invite  them  to  continue  their  exertions 
towards  the  detection  of  Imposture  and  the  Exposition  of  Folly, 
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Chap.  XIIL 

1.  Now  — —  was  a  wicked  prince,  and  he  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord — he  walked  not  in  his  ways, 
nor  worshipped  he  him  as  all  good  men  doeth; 

2.  And  he  raised  up  unto  himself  idols ;  yea,  evea 
the  servants  of  his  father,  and  them  he  worshipped. 

3^  And  as  he  had  promised  great  things  to  the  people, 
they  called  out  unto  him  saying,  "  Great  prince,  ye  are 
the  mighty  ruler,  and  we  are  but  the  creatures  of  thy 
will ;  but  give  us,  we  beseech  thee,  the  performance  of 
thy  early  promises,   and  we  are  bound  to  thee  for  ever/* 

4.  Then  did  he  rebuke  them,  saying,  ye  are  rebellious 
slaves,  and  never  satisfied  :  ye  are  as  the  people  in  the 
wilderness,  always  murmuring. 

5.  Now  am  I  not  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
ruler  of  Israel ;  now  when  I  promised  these  things  you 
ask,  I  was  but  a  prince  without  power,  and  that  I  am 
ruler,  I  will  break  my  faith  with  ye,  and  I  will  not  give 
the  things  I  promised. 

6\  And  the  people  were  exceeding  wroth,  and  they 
cried  out,  Now  are  ye  not  the  king  over  us,  but  the  de. 
puty  of  infirm  majesty,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
idols  you  worship ;  they  are  the  tools  of  arbitrary  power ; 
they  are  but  puppets  in  thy  hands,  whom  thou  movest 
about  at  pleasure. 

7.  And  the  ruler  waxed  warm  with  rage,  and  of  the 
people  he  cast  them  into  prison  who  spoke  the  loudest 
,and  with  the  most  truth. 
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8.  And  he  kept  unto  himself  the  idols  whom  he  had 
raised. 

9.  And  he  created  new  offices,  which  were  filled  by 
his  creatures,  and  they  were  the  locusts  of  the  land,  and 
they  devoured  of  the  industry  of  the  people. 

10.  And  he  took  unto  himself  other  men's  wives,  and 
the  husbands  murmured  not, 

11.  iVnd  he  cast  out  of  his  presence  his  true  wife,  and 
he  heard  the  evil  things  that  were  said  ©f  her,  and  he 
rebuked  not  the  revilers. 

12.  And  he  cast  off  his  old  friends,  saying,  I  have  no 
more  need  of  ye ;  yea,  even  those  men  who  had  spent 
their  best  lives  in  his  service,  and  who  had  sacrificed  at 
his  altar. 

13.  And  he  gave  grand  feasts*  which  were  called  fetes 
in  those  days,  and  his  magnificence  was  exceeding. 

14.  And  at  his  threshold  were  the  poor,  who  were  not 
permitted  to  collect  the  crumbs  from  beneath  his  table^ 

15.  Now  did  the  ruler  of  Israel  do  all  these  things ; 
yea,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord*  and  of  the  people,  and  he 
was  not  ashamed;  neither  did  he  abate  him  in  his  lusts,, 
or  evil  doings,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of 
an  afflicted  people. 

16.  Woe  will  be  unto  Israel*  the  finger  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  it,  and  upon  the  house  of  the  ruler ;  I  say  again 
woe  will  be  unto  Israel,  and  unto  the  ruler ! 

17.  The  land  shall  be  sorely  smited,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  be  obscured  ;  darkness  and  death  shall  rage  for  a 
time,  but  the  locusts  shall  expire  in  the  lightning's 
blaze, 

18.  And  will  not  the  bolt  fall  upon  the  roofings  of 
the  ruler—so  saith  the  Lord,  my  power  shall  be  mani- 
fest— and  the  ruler  and  his  host  shall  be  smited. 

1.9,  And  his  palace  shall  totter,  and  his  throne  shall 
fall,  and  of  his  kin  there  shall  not  be  one  left  to  inherit.. 

♦20,  For  the  Lord  God  is  Omnipotent,  and  he  ruleth 
for  ever  •  and  he  is  a  great  God,  and  he  will  not  surTef 
the  idolater  to  thrive  in  his  wickedness,  but  him  will  he 
smite  in  the  plenitude  of  his,  wrath* 
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£1.  Now  is  it  not  written  what  1  beheld  in  my  dream, 
and  are  there  not,  that  marvelled  thereat,  and  did  inter- 
pret ? 

22.  And  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  were  they  not  des- 
pised ?  and  of  the  preachers,  were  they  not  considered  as 
unworthy  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  faith  was 
arrested  in  them  ? 

23.  Hence,  hence,  ye  idolatrous  crew,  Mammon  is 
your  God,  and  ye  have  brought  the  laws  and  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  into  discredit,  and  for  these  things  shall 
ye  answer,  yea,  verily  with  your  souls. 

24*  And  the  murmu rings  of  the  people  burst  through 
the  sickly  steams  of  oppressive  power,  and  they  rose  in 
acclamation,  and  they  cried  out,  Shall  we  not  complain 
of  our  sufferings,  and  of  the  evil  doings  of  the  ruler  ?  yea^ 
we  will,  and  our  voices  shall  be  heard. 

25.  Then  there  were  those  who  did  say  ?  Of  what  do 
ye  complain? 

26.  Now  are  ye  not  a  thankless  people,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  murmured  when  the  Lord 
stretched  forth  his  arm  to  free  them  from  bondage  ? 

27.  Ye  have  a  ruler  comely  in  person,  and  of  his  whis- 
kers is  it  not  written  that  they  were  exceeding  bushy, 
and  of  bis  wig  the  best  that  the  hand  of  ingenuity  could 
devise— now  say  ye  rebellious  subjects  what  would  ye  ? 

27.  And  the  people  they  spake  out,  and  answered  in 
parables :  Now  what  to  us  the  bushy  beard  and  wig ! 
are  these  things  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  ruler  ? 

29.  Now  there  was  a  certain  man  was  called  to  the  in- 
heritance of  his  father  before  that  it  was  his  lawful  right 
to  possession. 

30.  And  he  made  large  promises  unto  the  laborers 
in  his  father's  vineyards,  even  those  men,  who  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  supported  his  table,  and  conferred 
upon  him  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

31.  And  he  said,  unto  them,  I  will  lighten  your  labor; 
your  enjoyments  shall  be  greater — I  will  remove  the 
obnoxious  overseers  who  are  placed  over  you;  and  I  will 
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place  in  their  stead  men  of  peace,  of  virtue,  talent  and 
integrity. 

32.  And  the  laborers  answered,  and  said— We  thank 
thee,  O  great  master— take  then  the  inheritance  of  thy 
father,  who  is  infirm— for  thou  art  deserving,  and  will 
bring  blessings  upon  us. 

S3.  Now  this  man,  when  he  was  seated  in  his  ancestral 
chair,  turned  him  round,  and  exclaimed,  "  Now  will  I 
not  perform  my  promises;  and  of  me  it  shall  be  said, 
that  of  my  consistency,  it  was  but  in  one  thing— and  that 
I  never  kept  my  faith  with  man! 

34*  And  this  man  followed  evil  ways,  and  was  fond  of 
married  women,  and  of  Roman  punch— and  he  had  a 
bride,  and  he  put  her  away ;  and  he  cried  out  '  Is  there 
no  one  will  accuse  her?' 

35.  And  there  arose  a  northern  man  and  his  wife,  and 
they  answered  unto  him—"  we  can  brew  thee  a  punch  of 
such  rare  qualities  will  put  her  away,  and  quiet  the  tur- 
bulence of  thy  bosom  ;  put  thy  faith  in  us." 

36.  And  he  did  put  his  faith  in  them. 

37.  And  they  got  liquors  known  in  those  days,  as  "  the 
spirit  of  perjury,"  and  "  the  essence  of  malignity ;"  and 
these  they  mixed  up  in  a  large  bowl,  with  a  due  pro* 
portion  of  the  sour  "juice  of  resentment,"  and  the  subtle 
"  sugar  of  lead,"  which  is  of  the  most  malignant  poison  ; 
and  they  poured  into  the  preparation  the  hot  "  water  of 
infamy  ;"  and  they  said  unto  the  inheritor,  come,  drink, 
for  it  is  salubrious. 

38.  And  a  younger  brother  of  the  inheritor,  who  had 
put  away  his  wife,  and  was  without  shame,  said,  Now 
drink  deep,  brother,  for  it  is  good. 

39.  And  the  inheritor  was  intoxicated;  but  he  still 
called  out  for  the  Roman  punch. 

40-  And  he  rested  his  head  upon  the  bosom  of  a  mar- 
chioness, who  soothed  him,  and  was  supported  by  his 
purse-bearer,  who  was  a  servile  creature  of  infamy  and 
oppression. 

41.  And  the  husband  of  the  marchioness,even  a  horned 
man,  peeped  in  upon  his  wife,  and  watched  her  doings. 
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42.  And  the  judges  of  the  inheritor  were  fond  of  eat* 
ing,  and  sacrificed  to  inordinate  appetite,  and  they  cared 
not,  so  like  locusts  they  could  feed  upon  the  fat  of  the 
land. 

43.  And  the  people  having  ended  the  parable,  cried 
out  unto  the  ruler—"  Now  woe  be  unto  thee  if  thou  suf- 
ferest  these  things  to  continue  I" 

44.  For  we  are  strong,  and  will  put  away  our  shame, 
and  will  hand  down  unto  our  children  the  laws  which  our 
forefathers  framed,  pure  and  unsullied* 

Here  endeth  the  first  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Regent. 


To  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 
My  Lord, 
The  very  high  respect  I  have  ever  entertained  for  the 
splendid  abilities  which  have  long  characterised  your  con- 
duct as  a  judge.;  the  high  value  I  have  set  upon  that 
urbanity  of  disposition,  that  suavity  of  manners,  that  un» 
sullied  impartiality,  and  that  peculiar  vtiidness  of  accent  in 
addressing  not  directing  a  jury,  or  passing  judgment  on  the 
unfortunate,have  urged  me  to  stand  forward  as  your  cham- 
pion in  defence,  at  a  time  when  the  envious  witlings  of 
the  day,  and  the  hirelings  of  party,  are  bespattering  you 
with  their  venom,  detracting  from  your  merits,  and  im- 
peaching that  which  is  not  fairly  impeachable — your 
Lordship's  honor,  integrity,  and  gentlemanly  attributes. 
I  cannot  but  regret,  my  Lord,  that  these  virtues  are  so 
obvious  in  you  that  but  little  is  left  for  me  to  prove ;  that 
I  have  to  sound  no  depths  of  argument  to  establish  my 
position,  for  all  those  circumstances  are  fresh  before  the 
public  from  which  you  are  or  can  be  fairly  judged  ;  and 
that  immediate  decision  cannot  fail  being  the  result  of 
any  thing  like  attentive  consideration — for  who  can 
read  or  know  aught  of  your  Lordship's  recent  conduct, 
and  possibly  doubt  !/l  regret  this,  my  Lord,  and  because 
I  am  so  satisfied  of  your  real  value,  that  I  could  wish  a 
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more  arduous  task  in  your  defence.  I  am  prepared  with 
the  very  slender  talents  I  possess  to  go  to  any  length  in  advo-* 
eating  your  cause,  as  you  would  to  support  the  character 
of  the  Regent,  or  the  purity  of  the  Marquis  of  Headforh 
I  am  prepared  to  risk  every  thing,  reputation  and  all  to 
serve  you,  as  you  would  and  have  done  to  rescue  those 
distinguished  personages  from  the  libellous  attacks  of 
such  men  as  the  Hunts  !  !  I  men  destitute  of  every  virtue* 
nay,  of  common  sense,  and  whom  you  have  rightly  and 
justly  sent  to  those  abodes  oi  felons,  those  dark  dungeons 
of  guilty  terror!  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison!  and  the 
jail  in  Horsemonger-Lane  !  There  are  those,  who,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  malignancy,  the  heat  of  their  ma* 
levolent  indignation,  have  dared  to  accuse  your  lordship 
of  improper  conduct  in  this  affair — of  brow-beating  the 
jury  into  their  verdict — of  softening  down  the  guilt  of  a. 
hoary  seducer,  and  finally  of  visiting  the  defendants  with 
a  cruelly  severe  punishment;  but  these  men, my  Lord, 
aet  upon  the  principle  of  thieves,  aware  of  their  own 
deserts,  and  liking  not  to  be  told  of  the  halter — they, 
my  Lord,  shake  aspen4ike  at  the  approach  of  their  own 
turn,  and  were  they  not  trembling  for  the  future  would 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  your  justice !  your  huma- 
nity I  Among  the  feeble  efforts  of  modern  satire  directed 
against  the  bench,  and  which  I  suspect  is  meant  to  con- 
vey a  sly  hit  at  you,  although  no  one  can  discover  its 
poignancy,  I  have  discovered  the  effusion  of  one  Simon 
Sedative,  signing  himself  poet  and  apothecary,  and  called 
"  the  Triumph  of  Temper:"  it  contains  one  or  two  of 
your  very  well-timed  classic  and  forcible  expressions,  and 
this  circumstance  has  induced  me  to  notice  it  in  a  letter 
to  your  lordship.  It  contains  too,  I  believe  nearly  all  that 
malevolence  can  urge  against  you ;  and  I  have  thought 
proper  to  select  it  as  a  proper  object  for  my  observations, 
as  the  medium  of  conveying  my  remarks,  which  are  to 
refute  all  the  calumnies  of  the  writer,  and  of  every  other 
feeble  satirist,  and  execrable  tool  of  party  spirit.  It  is 
called i(  the  Triumph  of  Temper/'  but  the  reason  live*- 
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I  believe,  only  in  the  brain  of  Simon  Sedative  himself— 
for  your  lordship  never  had  occasion,  or  attempted  to 
triumph  over  your  temper — the  satire  is  weak,  it  fails,  it 
falls  to  the  ground,  an   ill-directed  shaft  concerted  by 
malice   impotent  and  weak;  it  has  a  second  title  "  the 
Beauties  of   Billingsgate" — well,  your  lordship  yourself 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  beauties  of  Billingsgate  in 
the  fish  season — how  often  has  your  eye  gloated  on  a  fine 
turtle ;  how  often  has  your  finger   been  tempted  to  the 
pressure  of  a  fine  piece  of  salmon?  Your  lordship  is  as 
good  a  judge,  and  perhaps  better  in  these  things  than  in 
anything  else — He  calls  it  an  additional  act  to  Midas; 
surely  he  does  not  mean  to  pourtray  your  lordship  as 
Midas — I  hope  he  does,  for  then  the  feebleness  of  hi£ 
satire  will  be  apparent  to  the  shortest  sight,  and  the 
pamphlet  will  carry  its  own  condemnation  along  with  it- 
Is  it  not  notorious,  that  Midas  had  ass's  ears?    And  who 
is  there  will  be  bold  efiough  to  affirm  that  there  is  any 
thing  asinine  in   your  lordship's  external  form  ?— -no  one, 
no  one-^-if   indeed    he    had   slily   insinuated   that    you 
possessed  no  more  than  the  mental  capacity  of  that  much 
libelled  brute,  then  indeed  my  contradictions  could  hot 
have  been  so  positive — but  you  know,  my  lord,  even  ifi 
that  case  I  should  have  been  left  to  my  arguments  and 
my  doubts.     "  The   Triumph  of  Temper"  is  preceded 
by  a  dedication  to  (i  a  noble  judge;"  now,  my   lord, 
although  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  dedicate  to  you 
"by  name,  yet  he  must  mean  you,  and  nobody  but  you, 
and  I  will  clearly   prove  it ;  no  no,  this  I  cannot,  and 
you  know  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  doubt.     But,  my 
lord, what  says  this  dedication? — it  panegyrises  the  thundtt 
of  your  voice,  the  lightning  of  your  eye,  the  vigor  of  youf 
frozen — the  solemnity  of  your  cough,  the  extent  of  your 
learning,  the  acuteness  of  your  logic,  the  pro fund 'ity  of your 
wisdom,  and  the  awful  circumference  of  your  wig! ! !    But 
all  this  he  does  in  his  capacity  as  a  poet,  and  your  lofd- 
ship  is  perfectly   well  acquainted  with   the  latitude  in 
lying  usually  allowed  to  poets.    In  all  this  where  i$  ih& 
vol.  v.  3  A 
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author's  satire  ?  If  your  lordship  cannot  feel  it,  who  is  to 
understand  it  ?  In  the  same  breath  he  congratulates  you 
on  your  happy  command  of  temper,  telling"  you  that  other 
judges  have  bit  their  thumbs t  and  shook  the  powder  out  of 
their  wigs  with  passion  ;  he  then  pops  himself  into  the  nos- 
trum shop,  and  in  his  capacity  of  an  apothecary,  unsays  all 
he  has  said  as  a  poet,  and  proceeds  to  prescribe;  but  you 
know  better  than  to  listen  to  him,  and  are  not  so  mad  as  to 
Itake  hisprescription.  He  says  you  are  troubled  with  fits  of 
indigestion,  that  your  heart  is  overloaded  with  bile,  and 
your  head  with  vapors;  and  that  the  symptoms  of  your 
disorder  consist  in  sudden  flushings  of  the  face,  violent  con- 
tractions of  the  brozcs,  involuntary  convulsions  of  the  hands 
and  knees — foaming  at  the  mouth  ;  that  you  sometimes  talk 
incoherent,  declaring  that  truths  are  "  false  as  hell" 
&c.  &c.  and  he  then  states  the  remedy,  and  bids  yoii 
banish  from  your  table  "  all  fermented  liquors,  all  rich 
soups,  and  all  made  gravies."  He  bids  you  live  on  plain 
roast  and  boiled,  and  to  shun  Cayenne  pepper ;  he  tells  you 
not  to  eat  two  dinners  in  one  day,  and  to  fast  like  a 
catholic  twice  a  week — Mercy  on  us '.-—what  would  be- 
come of  our  Law,  if  he  was  to  observe  this  horrible 
penance!  How  often  would  your  eyes  swim  with 
tears,  while  gloating  on  the  rich  green  fat  of  a  young 
turtle,  knowing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  in  your  state 
of  disease.  The  eel-pye  must  then  go  untouched  at 
luncheon  time,  and  all  the  savory  meats  be  deserted — 
who  then  should  hear  your  lordship's  cheerful  chuckle  at 
the  festive  board?  But  where  is  all  the  satire  in  this? 
I  repeat,  who  can  understand  it,  if  your  lor dship  cannot 
feel  it  I  I  now  come  to  the  piece  itself,  this  miserahle 
performance,  destitute  alike  of  wit  or  humor  ;  and  which 
I  recommend  to  your  lordship's  perusal  as  a  source  of 
laughter  in  its  weakness,  its  puerility.  Scene  I.  is  an 
ale-house,  pipes,  tobacco  and  newspaper  lying'  on  the 
table.  Pan,  Silenus,  Pol,  Excisemen,  Barber  and  clowns 
sitting  round  smoakiug — the  language  of  the  scene  is 
made  up  of  oaths  according  to  the  author, "  notaccording 
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The  swearing  is  far  from  spirited,  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  your  rules — the  rogues  are  mealy- 
mouthed,  and  dare  not  venture  upon  a  round  oath.  Scene 
the  second  is  somewhat  better— Olympus  is  discovered 
with  all  the  gods  sitting  in  full  assembly;  Master  Jupiter 
opens  the  scene,  and  talks  about  his  wife,  he  says 

M  Ye  all  must  well  know  that  my  shrew  of  a  wife,  Sirs, 
Has  long  been  the  torment  and  plague  of  my  life,  Sirs." 

He  produces  a  letter — 

"  Here  read  this  epistle,  she  threatens,  the  strumpet, 
To  borrow  that  termagant  Fame's  crack  toned  trumpet.'" 

I  do  not  know  really  what  Jupiter  this  can  be,  it  can- 
not be^e  Jupiter;  it  must  be  some  Regent,  acting  dur- 
ing the  incapacity  of  his  Sire  or  some  other.  He  in- 
quires what  he  shall  do  with  his  wife,  and  a  flash-in-the- 
pan  Mars  replies, 

"  What  signifies  snivelling,  and  pouting,  and  snarling, 

Dly  spouse  has  her  croney,  and  I  have  my  darling, 

Here's  Vulcan  the  honest  old  blacksmith  below, 

The  fellow  who  thunderbolts  makes  us,  you  know  ; 

A  prison  he'd  soon  hammer  out,  I  engage, 

To  keep  her  locked  up  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 

And  there  'gainst  the  bars  let  her  fret  out  her  rage." 

Neptune,  another  brother,  proposes  to  send  her  to  sea  ; 
Pluto,  another  brother,  wishes  to  send  her  to  hell. 

To  the  latter  Pean  Jupiter  readily  assents,  when  in 
comes  Midas,  blustering,  sweating,  fuming,  and  ranting 
about  a  brewer — he  exclaims,  while  his  eye  flashes 
lightning  !  and  his  cheek  is  flushed  with  choler !  his 
thumb  is  half  eaten  !  and  his  wig  sorely  tumbled  ! 

"  Oh,  were  he  but  here  now,  Jire,  faggot,  and  fury  ! 

Every  bone  in  his  body  I'd  break,  I  assure  ye  ; 

But  no,  I'll  be  cool,  d — «  his  eyes  and  his  blood, 

Such  a  monster  ne'er  breathed  since  the  days  of  the  flood." 
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*"  Gay  Fawkcs  with  his  dreadful  dark  lanthom,  I'm  sure, 

Was  an  angel  of  light  to  this  blackguardly  brewer, 

He  dares,  the  damned  scoundrel,  he  dares  to  advance,  Sir, 

That  t vidence  should  be  in  question  and  answer . 

And  then,  oh  the  villain,  he  doubts  my  own  fitness, 

To  make  a  good  woman  turn  out  u  fair  witness  ; 

The  rascal' s  assertion  is  foul,  false,  absurd  ; 

If  any  man  doubt  it — why—there  is  my  word  ; 

This  vile  meddling  miscreant  knows  very  well, 

That  his  slanders  are  lies,  and  his  lies  '  false  as  fielV  *' 

And  thus,  my  lord,  is  Chief  Justice  Midas  made  to 
•exclaim  all  through  a  long  speech,  when  finding  himself 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  gnawing  appetite,  he  claps  his 
hand  on  his  belly,  and  concludes, 

"  But  dinner's  in  waiting  and  appetite  too, 
So,  dam'me,  I'm  off'*    >     and  exits  in  a  fury. 
Now,  my  Lord,  although  part  of  the  character  may  suit 
your  Lordship  to  a  hair,  yet  I  cannot  perceive  the  satire ; 
and  I  am  sure  all  those  who  like  myself  tremble  at  your 
Lordship's  terrible  frown,  will  not  be  able  to  discover  any 
thing  in  the  above   lines,  or  the  whole  pamphlet,  but 
the  very  meagreness  of  wit,  and  an  execrable  attempt  to 
injure  your  Lordship's  exceeding  fair  reputation. 
I  am,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

and  most  devoted  admirer, 

Anti-Sedative. 
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Scarcely  ten  months  have  elapsed,  and  the  most 
formidable  army  that  human  ambition  with  all  the 
resources  of  numerous  and  mighty  empires  at  its  dispo- 
sal,  had  ever  been  able  to  collect;  a  host  outvying  in 
numbers  the  force  of  Darius,  and  in  bravery  the  follow- 
ers of  Alexander,  has  been  swept  away,  leaving  behind 
it  scarcely  a  solitary  battalion  as  a  memorial  of  its  past 
existence.    The  commander  of  these  mighty  hosts,  who. 
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led  them  on  to  invasion  and  to  ruin,  after  having  lost 
his  reputation  for  military  talent,  after  deserting  hi* 
army  in  the  extremity  of  its  distress,  and  witnessing  the 
gradual  progress  of  resistance  to  his  sway  among  his 
former  vassals,  has  once  more  returned  to  the  field  of 
combat,  with  an  army  collected  from  the  boys  and  in- 
valids of  a  depopulated  country,  and  puts  forth  his  last 
resources  in  a  final  struggle  for  empire  and  for  life. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  issue  of  the  present 
campaign  should  enable  Napoleon  to  recover  his  ascen- 
dancy on  the  continent.  Armies  more  formidable  than 
those  that  he  pretends  to  have  collected  would  be  neces* 
sary,  even  supposing  the  allies  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
military  skill,  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vistula ;  and  while  he  remains  to  the  west  of  that 
river,  it  would  be  impossible  that  he  should  consolidate 
or  enjoy  in  security  any  advantages  that  he  might  gain* 
Russia  would  be  always  at  hand  to  cherish  and  invigo- 
rate the  spirit  of  resistance,  to  render  abortive  his  com- 
pacts with  minor  powers,  and  to  take  advantage  of  his 
errors  or  misfortunes ;  and  many  years  would  elapse 
before  he  would  be  able  amidst  the  ruin  of  his  own 
resources,  and  the  multiplied  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
to  organize  a  force  sufficient  to  acton  the  offensive  within 
the  Polish  territory. 

But  we  have  yet  no  reason,  even  admitting  the 
Paris  statements  of  the  force  of  the  grand  army,  to  fear 
that  Napoleon  will  be  able  to  advance  with  permanent 
advantage  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  there  is  solid  ground  of 
hope  that  he  may  yet  be  driven  within  the  boundaries 
of  ancient  France.  Supposing  the  French  army  to 
amount,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Moniteur  to 
300,000,  the  regular  forces  of  the  allied  powers  ex- 
ceed them  by  one  half  in  numerical  strength ;  and  those 
who  anticipate  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Bonaparte  must 
rest  their  conclusions  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  Russian 
generals,  or  the  inferiority  of  the  Russian  to  the  French 
soldier  in  bravery,  fortitude,  and  discipline.  They 
must  ascribe  the  late  disasters  of  Napoleon  solely  to  the 
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inclemency  of  the  Russian  climate;  and  believe  with  im. 
plicit  credulity  the  narration  contained  in  the  nineteenth 
bulletin — a  document  evidently  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  the  French  "people,  with  a  conviction 
that  the  disasters  of  their  emperor  were  exclusively  to 
be  attributed  to  the  elements.  In  that  celebrated  com- 
position we  hear  indeed  of  "  rout  upon  rout,  confusion 
worse  confounded,"  of  "  the  loss  of  30,000  horses  in  a  few 
days,  of  cavalry  being  on  foot,  of  artillery  without  con- 
Teyance,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  cannon,  ammunition 
and  provisions."  We  are  not  surprized  that  the  soldiers 
of  an  army  without  the  means  of  defence,  or  subsistence, 
or  transport,  should  have  lost  their  gaiety,  and  dreamt 
of  misfortunes  and  catastrophes ;  but  one  should  suppose 
from  the  account  that  is  here  given  that  all  this  was 
brought  about  by  that  invisible  enemy  a  Russian  winter, 
or  by  that  contemptible  cavalry  the  Cossacks.  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  in  these  details  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  Russian  army;  we  should  not  discover, 
from  this  fair  and  candid  statement,  that  the  day  after 
Bonaparte  slept  at  Krasnoi,  a  great  part  of  his  army 
under  Davoust  was  completely  routed,  and  that  on  the 
following  day  the  Duke  of  Echlingen  alone  escaped, 
having  seen  the  whole  of  his  corps  lay  down  their  arms ; 
we  should  not  have  guessed  that  the  "  cruel  mistake  of 
going  to  the  right  instead  oftheleft,"which  is  ingeniously 
represented  as  having  produced  *  the  submission  of 
Partoneaux's  division,  was  in  reality  caused  by  the  mas- 
terly manoeuvres  of  Wittgenstein ;  and  that  Bonaparte 
after  summoning  all  his  dukes  to  his  aid,  lost  20,000 
men  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  pursuit  and  interception  of  the 
French  armies,  was  in  reality  conducted  with  the  utmost 
military  skill.  With  a  clear  anticipation  of  the  move- 
ments to  which  Napoleon  would  be  driven,  Tchitchagof 
was  posted  on  the  road  to  Minsk  ;  Wittgenstein  hovered 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  army,  on  the  road  to  VV'ilna, 
and  Kutousof  destroyed  the   whole  body  of  Bavarians^ 
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forming  the  centre  of  his  line,  while  Bonaparte  was  com- 
pelled to  attempt  his  escape  in  a  desperate  retreat  by 
Molodetchno. 

It  is  not  from  the  deficiency  of  military  skill/therefore, 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  officers,  that  the  admirers  of 
Napoleon  can  predict  his  triumph  in  the  next  campaign, 
and  still  less  can  its  probability  be  deduced  from  a  rational 
estimate  of  the  military  attributes  of  the  Russian  soldier. 
The  Frenchman   has   always   been    celebrated  for  the 
impetuosity  of  his  attack  ;  the  Spaniard  for  his  patience 
under  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  the  German  for  his  subor- 
dination and  coolness  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  Russian 
soldier  appears  to  unite  in  himself  all   these  valuable 
qualities  in  a  superior  degree.     The  belief  in  predestina- 
tion, and  a  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  his  commander: 
produce  in  every  Russian  that  total  contempt  of  danger, 
that  perfect  obedience,  which  in  other  nations  is  only  the 
effect  of  distinguished  heroism.     His  pay,  small  as  it  is, 
is  sufficient  to  furnish -him   with  what   he   esteems   the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  he  is  content  with  his  simple  fare. 
In  patient  endurance  of  hunger  and  cold,  he  has  no  equal 
on  earth.    Should  a  scarcity  of  provisions  be  apprehended 
in  the  camp,  a  fast  is  proclaimed  by   the  orders  of  the 
sovereign,  and  he  submits  without  a  murmur.     No  troops 
are  so  little  embarrassed  by  being  flanked  or  turned  as 
the  Russians.     On  whatever  side  the  enemy  may  be,  they 
conceive  that  bv  changing:  their  front,  he   still  remains 
before  them  ;  and  their  immoveable  firmness   under  the 
most  destructive  and  murderous  fire,  has  been  confessed 
and  applauded,  even  by  their  enemies.     Their  superiority 
in  equal  conflict  with  the  French,   under  every  circum- 
stance that  could  be  propitious  to  Gallic  bravery,  was  tes- 
tified by  the  victories  of  Suwarrow,  and  has  been  confirm* 
ed  by  the  battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino. 

The  talents  of  Bonaparte  are,  it  is  true,  splendid  and 
multifarious.  His  activity  and  vigilance  are  evident, 
ere£  in  the  midst  of  his  embarrassment,  his  penetration  is 
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unparalleled,  and  bis  dexterity  formidable*  Yet  bis  mili- 
tary geiiius  bas  rattier  been  estimated  by  the  number  of 
his  Victories,  and  in  comparison  with  the  imbecility  of 
liis  opponents,  than  by  any  rational  standard  6fjudgment# 
The  affair  of  Jspfes  evinces  how  much  he  has  sometimes 
been  indebted  to  the  folly  of  his  enemies:  his  movements 
in  Egypt  were  discreditable  to  his  military  skill ;  in  his 
contest  with  the  Spaniards,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
employed  with  their  greatest  possible  effect  the  resources 
of  his  empire;  and  if  the  possession  of  Moscow  appeared 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  the  intimidation  of  the  Russian 
court;  a  great  general  would  not  have  ventured  to 
advance,  without  being  well  assured  that  his  army  was 
secure  from  irretrievable  disaster  in  case  of  retreat. 

We  are  content,  therefore,  with  the  prospect  that  is 
now  opened  to  our  view,  without  expecting  that  Austria 
will  recede  from  neutrality.  It  is  the  evident  interest  of 
that  power  to  side  with  none  of  the  belligerents.  By  fight* 
ing  against  France  she  would  contribute  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Prussia,  an  object  which  of  all  others  it  is  he* 
policy  to  avoid :  by  espousing  the  cause  of  France,  she 
would  lose  her  only  chance  of  regaining  her  German  and 
Italian  territories.  By  remaining  neutral,  she  may  reap 
the  advantage  of  any  accommodation  among  the  contend- 
ing  parties,  that  may  be  occasioned  by  her  inactivity. 
Her  silence  and  inaction  will  moderate  the  tone  of  all 
the  hostile  powers;  and  in  the  event  of  negociation  she 
may  gain  something  from  each,  without  endangering  her 
own  safety,  by  augmenting  the  power  and  extending  the 
dominions  of  a  rival  neighbour. 
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PRECEPTS. 

1.  If,  through  the  weakness  and  vices  of  your  Government 
you  have  fallen  under  Napoleon's  controul,  do  as  he  bids 
you.  That  is  acting  as  becomes  your  situation,  and,  so  far,  few 
other  Kings  can  vie  with  you.  Even  fools,  who  envy  other 
crowned  heads,  will  never  presume  to  envy  you. 

2.  Having  the  government  of  a  free  people,  and  being  free 
yourself,  use  your  freedom  freely.  Nothing  begets  love  so 
much  as  similarity,  "  sus  sui  pulcher  ;"  therefore,  as  they  will 
in  all  probability  be  like  the  "  Bulls  of  Basan,"  pamper 
yourself,  and  be  fat  and  bloated  : 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 
What  is  freedom  without  ease  ?     Make  yourself  unfit    for  any 
business,   and  then   you   can  do  none.     Why  should  you  be  a 
slave  in  a  land  of  liberty  ? 

3.  A  great  prejudice  obtains  in  simple  minds  in  favour  of 
virtue,  honour,  truth,  and  justice — you  are  the  supreme  exe- 
cutive power,  and  to  you  are  committed  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  community,  and  you  must  be  above  all  prejudices, 

4.  As  you  can  do  no  wrong,  you  need  not  be  nice  about 
what  you  do  :  but  particularly  avoid  any  thing  like  right,  for 
in  such  a  case,  what  is  your  merit  ? 

5.  If  you  are  married,  don't  live  with  your  wife— you  might 
as  well  be  a  common  man. — Why  do  people  say,  "  As  happy 
as  a  King  f" 

6.  Have  no  Ministers  of  State,  or  of  your  household,  that  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  mental  imbecility.  A  pretty  thing, 
indeed,  it  would  be  for  you,  a  King,  to  lose  by  a  comparison 
with  your  servants.  The  more  grey  in  vice,  and  abandoned  in 
principle,  the  better,  for  the  same  reason. 

7.  If  you  have  a  child,  take  it  away  from  its  mother  ;  or 
perhaps,  as  she  may  live  with  decency,  it  may  learn  to  despise 
you. 

vol.  v,  3  b 
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8.  Should  you  like  another  man's  wife,  have  her — it's  s.  fvee 
country,  and  le  roi  le  veut,  is  surely  enough.  As  to  saying  the 
husband's  dishonoured,  it  is  nonsense — of  course  you'll  lyad 
him  with  honours,  and  "  exalt  his  horn." 

9.  The  common  law  most  irreverently  speaks  of  s<  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws  over  the  Prince,"  but  the  Civilian  far  more 
courteously  expresses  it  "  the  authority  of  the  Prince  over  the 
laws."  In  a  court  so  polished  as  yours,  the  civil  should  have 
the  preference,  whose  superiority  I  would  restore.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  who  should  be  your  Judge- Advocate, 
as  the  Red  Book  candidly  terms  one  of  the  chiefs. 

10.  If  you  only  do  common  things,  nobody  will  either  praise, 
or  wonder  at  you.  Henry  VIII.  repudiated  his  innocent  wife 
and  bastardized  Elizabeth,  and  was  much  talked  of.  "  It  is," 
we  are  told,  "  unquestionably  in  the  breast  of  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  the  kingdom  to  defeat  the  hereditary 
right."  If  every  thing  should  not  go  on  according  to  your 
mind,  here's  food  for  thought. 

11.  Call  such  men  to  your  council  as  will  be  counselled  by 
you  ;  or  if  you  find  that  irksome,  (as  you  ought  if  you  consult 
your  ease  and  dignity,)  let  them  counsel  by  themselves.  They 
are  to  answer  for  it,  and  why  should  you  trouble  your  head 
about  it  ?  You  might  only  get  the  poor  devils  into  some  scrape ; 
and  it  would  interfere  with  your  sleeping  and  dressing,  than 
which  you  have  no  business  more  important. 

12.  Spend  most  of  your  time  with  your  barber — you'll  hear 
all  the  news  from  him ,  and  so  shall  both  the  in  and  outside  of 
your  head  be  equally  ornamented  and  valuable.  Besides,  have 
a  score  of  tailors  about  you,  "  vestis  virum  facit ,"  and  you  are 
the  first  man  in  the  nation.  Therefore  have  also  plenty  of 
sharpers  near  you — men  are  known  by  their  companions,  and 
Kings  have  too  commonly  been  thought  no  conjurors.  Get 
some  of  them  into  Parliament — it  will  make  the  representation 
fuller  and  fairer,  and  satisfy  the  people. 

13.  If  you  are  libelled,  for  it  may  happen,  as  some  folks  like 
to  speak  the  truth)  let  your  own  attorney  file  an  information 
against  the  libellers,  and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  if  you  have  not 
the  Justice  on  your  side.  A  jury  is  an  awkward  thing,  but 
that  may  be  qualified  pretty  well,  and  as  they  don't  apportion 
the  punishment,  your  friend  Justice  can  trounce  them  at  plea- 
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sure.  Formerly,  and  not  much  so,  the  jurors  were  paid  when 
they  found  for  the  Crown — shame  on  your  reign,  if  you  don't 
revive  good  customs. 

14.  Julius  Cccsar  said 

"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat" 

remember  this  in  your  choice  of  a  Chief  Justice. 

15.  As  the  King  never  dies,  he  ought  to  be  always  young  ; 
therefore  keep  up  appearances  as  long  and  as  well  as  you  can. 
Nobody  will  be  deceived  but  yourself,  it's  true  ;  but  that's  a 
great  matter. 

16.  Have  some  adulterers,  or  men  who  have  fallen  into 
misfortune  in  your  Court — it  will  be  consoling.  Not  that  it  is 
of  much  consequence,  as  you  have  Bags  to  keep  your  con- 
science, which  of  course  will  never  trouble  you. 

17.  Warmth  is  a  great  advantage  in  love,  and  as  "all  flesh 
is  f  the  more  flesh  the  more  frailty,"  which  should  be 
r.atn-ed,  as  suiting  yoirr  purpose.  Above  all  things  chuse 
Professors,  they  understand  their  business,  and 

"  commit  the  oldest  sins,  the  newest  kind  of  ways ," 
which  cannot  be  expected  in  young  ones. 

•18.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  very  likely  be  agreea- 
ble to  you  to  appear  seldom  in  public — that's  right:  or  you 
might  share  the  reproof  of  the  fourth  Henry  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales — 

"  Thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege 
With  vile  participation  ;  not  an  eve 
But  isa-weary  of  thy  common  siyht." 
The  grand  Turk  remains  in  his  Seraglio,    why  should  not  you  ? 

19.  If  you  are  nibbled  at  in  print  by  insen^'ble  rogues,  blood- 
less knaves,  who  have  no  taste  for  your  v!>  s,  en»'  ourto 
buy  them  up — this  v. ill  commonly  increase  S»e  number  ;  but 
never  mind  that — it  will  furnish  employment  ft  your  Attorney 
General. — Why,  in  these  hard  times,  -should  you  keep  more 
cats  .than  catch  mice  ? 

20.  Abandon  all  your  real  friends, — avoid  predilectiovs — a 
king  should    have   no  friend.     Independent   of  that   maxim, 

friendship  is  a  weakness  only  fit  for  simple  hearts. — To  indulge 
in  such  plain  unsophisticated  sympathies  and  affections,  would 
be  very  unlike  a  prince  !  Never  forget  that  you  are  above  other 
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men,Pava|  av^wv.*  A  great  judge  has  said,  that  "mankind 
will  be  apt  to  be  insolent  and  refractory  if  taught  to  consider 
their  prince  as  a  man  of  no  greater  perfections  than  them- 
selves,"— therefore  have  as  little  to  do  with  humanity  as 
possible. 

21.  You  should  hate  and  defame  your  wife,  as  well  as  part 
with  her,  otherwise  you'll  seem  to  be  a  man  without  passions, 
which  is  odious. 

22.  You  must  have  a  private  Secretary  very  like  yourself,  or 
how  can  he  possibly  understand  and  humor  you  ?  Suddenly 
to  procure  such  a  man  is  a  difficulty  ;  therefore  bring  one  up  for 
the  purpose.  Any  little  Pimp  is  a  good  subject  to  begin  with, 
and  for  a  Pimp  a  military  man  is  best,  especially  if  he  has  had 
a  cane  over  his  shoulders.  You'll  havemuch  dirty  work  to  dp, 
and  this  is  the  proper  instrument. 

23.  As  to  debts,  and  promises  to  pay,  that  is  an  observance 
suited  to  meaner  persons,  "nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi—-"  and 
they  ought  to  have  known  it  when  they  trusted  you.  Besides, 
if  you  gave  the  people  your  money,  which  of  course  you  want, 
the  people  must  give  it  you  back  again,  which  is  double  trou- 
ble. 

24.  Mr.  Bull  can  think  no  ill  of  a  man  (indeed  with  him 
he  has  every  virtue)  who  sleeps  with  his  wife.  Let  him  sleep 
with  his  own  I    You  are  liable  to  no  taxes, 

25.  The  simplest  and  least  cumbrous  dress  accommodates  a 
soldier  best  in  that,  for  which  he  was  made  to  bear  arms,  but 
you  should  load  him  with  frippery.  It  looks  much  gayer  on 
parade,  and  at  a  review,  and  he  ought  to  look  pretty  at  the 
time  (and  it  is  the  only  time)  you  honour  him  with  your  notice. 
Before  he  goes  into  battle  he  can  tear  it  off.  What  signifies  the 
expence?     You  don't  pay  for  it, 

26.  Order  it  so,  that  every  question  be  carried  in  both  houses 
as  you  think  right — never  heed  the  opinion  of  the  people.  If 
they  knew  what  was  good  for  themselves,  why  did  they  elect  you 
to  rule  ? 

27.  It  is  said  that  kings  never  hear  the  truth. — Why  should 

*  The  King  of  men,  as  Homei  calls  Agamemnon ;  a  King  not  unworthy 
of  our  notice,  for  though  he  had  a  wife,  he  lived  with  a  great  man's  woman* 
one  Briseis,  which,  as  they  relate,   •«  was  fatal  to  the  Greeks." 
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they  be  made  uncomfortable  ?  Why  be  teazed  about  doing 
wrong,  and  wrong  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  when  it  is  very 
well  known  that  they  can  do  no  such  thing  ?  Punish  it  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  Law. 

28.  Love  war.  Sciolists  tell  us  that  a  people  is  impoverished 
and  thinned  by  it.  Indeed?  it  is  very  likely,  truly,  that  you 
should  ruin  your  own  subjects,  if  it  wasn't  for  their  good  !  The 
poet  says : 

.  Squalent  abductis  arva  colonis 

Et  curvse  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 
i.  e.  The  peasantry  are  torn  from  their  fields,  their  fields  lie  fal- 
low, and  their  scythes  are  turned  into  swords,*     But  his  was  a 
sorry  age,  if  this  be  a  just  enumeration  of  the  blessings  of  war. 
Not  a  word  about  empty  stomachs,  full  gazettes,  &c.  &c. 

29.  Great  complaints  are  made  about  corruption.  They 
might  as  well  complain  of  mortality.  Its  natural  ;  and  he  who 
takes  the  most  pains  to  promote  it,  deserves  to  derive  the  ad- 
vantage of  it — the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

30.  You  may  do  as  you  like,  but  if  /  was  fat  and  fifty,  and 
King,  I  should  dance,  because  nobody  would  dare  to  laugh  at 
me — in  my  presence, 

31*  The  Law  affirms,  that  the  King  can  not  only  not  do 
wrong,  but  that  he  cannot  even  think  wrong,  and  it  adds  "  in 
him  is  no  folly  or  weakness."  You  and  I  know  better,  but  as 
they  are  very  obstinate  with  their  reason,  disprove  it,  and  tram- 
ple on  the  fame  of  all  your  predecessors.  The  constitutionalists 
also  say,  "  that  the  King's  prerogative  is  limited  by  bounds  so 
certain  and  notorious  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever  ex- 
ceed them."     I'd  try  that! 

32.  When  any  man,  Jew  or  Christian,  asks  you  to  dinner,  go 
— it  shews  you  are  not  proud.  When  so,  or  by  making  him 
your  companion,  you  have  ruined  him,  see  him  no  more — a 
beggar  is  no  company  for  a  prince. 

33.  Never  fear  .any  excess  of  debauchery,  either  in  wine  or 
women — your  morning  draughts  should  be  enough  to  kill  any 
body  else,  but  you  can't  die.     Perhaps  some  sober  blockheads 

*  Dryden  gives  it  quaintly  : 

"The  crooked  scythe  is  straightened  to  a  sword." 
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will  dislike  you,  but  others,  who  shine  by  your  light,  will  love 
you,  or  say  they  do,  and  let  that  suffice — a  precious  noodle 
you  would  be  indeed,  to  endeavour  to  please  every  body  ! 

34.  Building  is  a  good  thing, ,  but  build  no  churches,  or  so 
shall  "  a  great  man's  memory  only  outlive  his  life  half  a  year." 
No,  build  a  stable — there  is  something  in  that  wold  which 
sounds  like   immortality. 

35.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  import— not  that  you 
need  pray,  for  prayers  are  saidybr  you  in  all  the  churches  and 
chapels —  in  such  affairs  never  consult  your  reason  or  your  jus- 
tice, but  if  you  merely  profess  to  be  a  protestant,  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial cause  for  the  cruellest  oppression  of  your  Catholic  sub- 
jects. Let  them  fight  for  you,  but  you  fight  against  them.  If 
they  are  right,  their  reward  is  in  heaven,  which  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  !— —  N.  B.  Live  like  a  Mahommedan,  but  pro- 
fess yourself  a  Christian. 

36.  As  to  horse-racing,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that,  is  almost 
too  obvious  to  require  advice.  A  certain  Bishop,  when  at  cards 
with  his  Chaplains,  always  insisted  upon  naming  the  trump  ; 
and  shan't  a  King,  when  he  runs  ahorse,  let  him  win  or  lose 
just  as  it  suits  him  !  I  would  plough  up  Newmarket,  and  de- 
stroy the  Jockey  Club — they  are  a  set  of  igno  antstiff-rump'd 
fellows,  without  any  notion  of  prerogative,  or  respect  for  peiv 
sons.  These  Terrcefilii,  or  Gentlemen  of  the  Turf,  might  at 
least  have  knowu  the  maxim  laid  down  by  Finch,  "  that  pre- 
rogative is. that  law  in  case  of  the  King,  which  is  law  in  no  case 
of  the  subject." 

Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropaedia,  draws  the  character  of  a  Prince, 
as  he  should  be  :  but  surely  no  one  will  compare  his  rules  with 
mine!  Luckily  for  him,  he  lived  in  other  times,  or  he  would 
have  been  prosecuted,  or  at  least  deserved  this  censure,  which 
Cicero  pronounced  on  Cato ;  "  He  indeed  judges  excellently, 
but  prejudices  the  state,  for  he  speaks  as  in  the  Commonwealth 
pf  Plato,  and  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus."  I  know  better 
what  I  am  about.  Practicable  instruction  alone  is  valuable, 
and  the  greater  its  facility,  the  more  it  should  be  appreciated. 
Who  of  the  blood  royal  has  ever  benefited  by  his  advice  ? 
Mine,  on  the  contrary,  sees  its  approbation  in  its  applicability 
to  every  day's  practice,  and  will  perhaps,  like  Shakespeare's 
page,  mercy  on  us!  be  "for  all  time."     Utopian  schemes  ©f 
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education  may  please  romantic  brains,  but  I  should  shame  to 
offer  such,  or  indeed  any  other  than  the  present,  to  him,  to 
whom  the  law  ascribes   "  absolute  perfection  !"* 
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OR, 

SKETCHES  FROM  NATURE. 


THE  ADMIRAL. 
See  next  yon  portly  chief,  with  vacant  stare, 
An  admiral's  trappings, — but  a  ploughman's  air  ! 
And, — as  in  awkward  state  you  view  him  pass, 
With  gilded  antlers,  and  with  front  of  brass; 
Think  you, — to  judge  by  famed  Lavater's  rule, 
"  The  leading  lines  have  more  of  knave,  or  fool  ?" 
Or,  "  Says  one  trait,  his  bloated  face  contains, 
"  The  heart  has  courage,  or  the  head  has  brains  ?" 
If  thus  the  physiognomist  surmise, 
Lavater  blunders,  and  the  Index  lies  ! 
Of  Britain's  present  naval  chiefs,  and  past, 
(Nelson  the  first, — and  Alb-m-rle,  the  last,) 
Who  wear, — or  erst  have  worn, — that  honoured  dress. 
Of  sense,  or  spirit — never  man  had  less  ! 
For  fame, — who  truth  with  falsehood  largely  blends, 
Senseless  and  heartless — to  his  name  appends  ; 
And, — tho'  to  him — a  Mulgrave  gives  "  G — d  H — e, 
Acuter  Howe  assigned  his  meed, — a  rope  ! 

When  rival  navies  death's  artillery  flung, 
And  victory  long  on  doubtful  pinions  hung  ; 
When  recreant  leaders  their  great  chief  forsook, 
And — in  her  grasp  Britannia's  Trident  shook  ; — 
M— 11— y,  and  B— rt-e — damn'd  to  endless  fame, 
Traitors  to  honour,  and  their  country's  shame  ; 
Brought  vile  misnomers  for  their  ships  in  use, 
A  Coward, — Ccesar ;  and  Jove's  bird, — a  Goose! 


*  Blackstone,  vol,  1  .b.  1.  c.  7. 
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Heav'ns  '.—  that  a  "  Ca?sar"    glory's  strife  should  shun* 
Or  Britain's  "  Thunderer"  from  a  Frenchman  run  i 
Yet  such  the  fact ! — the  vile  Poltroons,  that  fled, 
Stamp'd  with  their  infamy  the  ships  they  led  ; — 
Till — from  the  stain  by  Strahan  and  Lechmere  freed. 
To  the  "  base  pair"  now  clings  the  damning  deed  1 
Well-omen'd  pair  ! — while  perished  guiltless  Byng, 
And  godlike  Howe  denounc'd  your  fate, — "  to  swing  ;" 
Strong  interest  snatch'd  the  rope  from  Justice  hand  : 
And  for  a  "  halter"  gave  a ■"  chief  command  /" 

"  A  chief  command  ?" — weep,  injured  Britain  !  weep  ! 

Rise,  gallant  "  Troubridge  1"  from  the  fatal  deep  ; 

High  on  yon  *Rock  thy  manly  form  display  ; 

And  scare  the  dastard  from  th'  indignant  Bay  : 

Whose  narrow  soul,  where  sordid  passions  lour, 

By  party-spirit  urg'd,  and  buoy'd  by  power, 

To  worth  and  age  leaves  unrequited  toils, 

And  from  thy  "Finley"  wrests  his  well-earn'd  spoils  ! 

"  Finley  1"  to  thee  this  solace  still  belongs  ; 

A  "  Troubridge"  rais'd  thee,  and  a  {{ .B-r£»e"  wrongs  ! 

Courage  and  skill  con  genial  talents  raise  ; — 

The  honour  of  his  hate  a  "  Coward"  pays ; 

Yet — while  that  worth  he  envies,  he  would  lower  ; 

"It, — like  the  palm-tree,  tho'  oppressed,  shall  soar!" 

Rise,  "  Troubridge'." — speak  in  thunder  from  thy  tomb  ; 

To  sinking  Britain  tell  her  certain  doom  ! 

If  to  a  mongrel, — tho'  of  noble  race, 

The  navy's  scorn,  and  Anc-st-r's  disgrace, 

She  trusts  her  squadrons, — dele  gates  command, 

Or  yields  her  trident  to  his  nerveless  hand  ; 

Her  braver  sons  the  recreant's  sway  will  spurn  ! 

And  first  to  honorable  want  return  ! 

Tell  this  great  truth, — "  that  where  a  B-rt-e  rules, 

<c  None  freely  serve,  but  sycophants  and  tools; — 

"  That  where  a  B-rt-e  holds  a  chieftain's  post, 

"  Your  fame,  your  safety,  and  G — d  H — e  are  lost : 

"  That  where  a  B-rt-e's  flag  pollutes  the  air, 

"  Contempt,  dishonour,  shame,  and  flight  are  there!" 

*  The  Table  Mountain. 
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*e  From  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  Heads  ! 

Preserve  God's  Church  ; — and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  sculls,  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn  1" 


Let  sapient  "  J-n-s"  new-fangled  spellings  try, 

And  write  for  "  durance  vile," — in  "  *Jurens  vi ;" 

While  1 — orthography,  nor  sense  beguile, 

But  still  for  "  durance  vile" — write  "  durance  vile  r* 

Let  him,  in  sacerdotal  robe  and  stole, 

Spur  mettled  coursers  round  the  gaping  goal ; 

And  dress,— when  he  perforce — such  office  leaves, 

His  groom,  "  in  black  silk  body,  and  lawn  sleeves  /" 

His  righting  cock,  caU'd  "  Thirteen  Inches"  bring, 

Break  thro'  the  mob,  and  bustle  in  the  ring  ; 

Less  form'd  in  church,  than  on  the  turf  to  shine, 

Jockey,  and  cock- fighter  ; — but  no  divine  ! 

Let  him  in  fair  horse-dealing  show  his  skill, 

And — at  his  friend's  expence  his  pockets  fill ; 

Of  social  boards  th'  unguarded  converse  tell, 

And  light  Dissension's  torch  by  Treachery's  spell  ! 

Let  him  from  full  speed  weekly  prayers  escape, 

"  Religion's  post-boy" — gallop  to  the  Cape  ; 

And  leave  his  straying  flock,  six  days  in  seven, 

To  inter  their  dead,  and  grope  their  way  to  Heav'n ! 

Let  him  still  drink,  and  f  swear,  and  game,  and  whore, — 

To  Christ's  disciples  add  one  Judas  more  ; 

*  This  learned  and  reverend  Graduate  of  an  English  University,  known 
through  the  Cape  army,  by  the  name  of  "  Holy  Bob,"  wrote  to  his  equally 
respectable  friend,  "  Alexander  D-nl-p,"  the  showman  of  the  Hottentot 
Venus — "to  redeem  a  saddle  of  his, which  was  in  ct  Jurensvi"  for  two  dollars.'' 

f  Arriving  at  Simon's  Town,  at  full  gallop,  just  before  the  usual  hour  of 
divine  service,  the  "  Jockey  Chaplain"  took  out  his  watch,  in  presence  of  se- 
veral cfficers  and  others,  assembled  to  attend  his  performance  of  it,  exclaim- 
ing "  D — mn  my  eyes  !  two  hours  and  twenty  miuutes,  by  G-d  !  and  not 
a  minute  more,  damme  !"  And  at  Siellenbasch,  in  reading  the  decalogue  in 
the  church,  he  omitted  four  of  the  commandments,  and  afterwards  jested  at 
VOL.    V.  3  Q 
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While  wise  men  pity,  and  while  fools  applaud 

"  The  Jockey  Parson,  and  the  Reverend  Bawd  Vf 

Yet  these,  and  such  as  these, — the  church's  scum* 

Here—the  best  mart  for  such  rare  talents  come  ! 

In  Afric, — vomited  from   home — arrive, 

And  'mid  congenial  fools,  and  scoundrels  thrive  ; 

Here  drink  with  Governors, — with  Generals  carve, 

And  mock, — while  stubborn  truth,  and  learning  starve ! 

"  Yet,  while  such  honours  bloom  around  their  head, 
Can  these  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man's  bed  ? 
Inspire  the  hopes  they  feel  not, — or — with  zeal 
Dispel  the  terrors,  ev'n  the  virtuous  feel  1" 
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Here  too, — the  soil,  which  all  the  vices  like, 
And — where  the  roots  of  virtue  rarely  strike  ; 
Ere  long,  the  groves  of  Academe  shall  rise, 
And  seats  of  learning  spring  in  southern  skies  ! 
Ev'n  now  the  grand  foundation-stone  is  laid, 
And  embryo-scholars  wander  thro'  the  shade  ; 
Whence  widely  spreading  thro'  the  smiling  land, 
Science  and  morals  shall  go  hand  in  hand  ! 
Elysian  scenes  !  be  quickly  realiz'd, 
By  Caledon's  improving  skill  devis'd, — 
And  Taylor's  judgment,  genius,  learning,  taste, 
Taylor, — so  honourable,  just,  and  chaste  ; 
The  utmost  stretch  of  bliss  his  heart  would  win, 
"  A  horse's  out  side,  and  a  woman's  in  !" 
When  such  a  tutor, — such  a  hallow'd  guide 
Shall  o'er  fair  learning's  sacred  seats  preside, 
Soon  a  new  light  on  Afric's  sons  shall  beam  ; 
Learning  and  virtue  flow  in  rapid  stream  ; 

the  mess  of  the  83d  regiment  with  the  officers  "on  his  having  taken  away  four 
of  their  ten  burthens!"  Yet  with  affidavits  before  them  of  these  fact*,  the 
Chaplain  General  of  the  Army,  and  the  Selecting  Prelates,  have  approved 
this  man's  appointment  as  Chaplain  of  the  Forces  at  the  *«  Mauritius  !  U" 
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And  thro*  th'  accumulated  vices  spread 

With  force  resistless,  from  "  this  fountain  head  1" 

By  Caledon  directed  o'er  the  scene, 

Shall  quickly  wash  th'  Augean  stable  clean  ! 

Then,  on  the  Table  Mountain's  frowning  brow, 

While  Hottentots,  and  Dutchmen  gape  below, 

In  characters  of  gold,  nine  acres  long, 

fe  Bright,  as  their  wit,  and  as  their  genius,  strong — " 

The  names  of  Caledon,  and  Taylor  grav'd, 

For  Afric — civilized,  enlightened,  sav'd, 

To  time's  last  doomsday  shall  united  shine, 

Divine  the  patron  ;— -and  the  sage,  divine  ! 

While  Fame, — lier  trumpet  to  each  pole  shall rais« 

To  Alexander's,  and  his  Taylor's  praise  1 
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See  next  yon  sombre  form  the  canvass  fill, 
With  saintly  owfside  veiling  inward  ill  ; 
Artful,  tho'  shallow  ;  profligate,  tho'  grave  ; 
With  barely  wit  enough — to  be  a  knave ! 
A  sneaking  cur — train'd  from  his  mongrel  birth, 
To  fetch  and  carry — for  his  patron's  mirth  ; 
Retailing  here,  what  there  he  overheard, 
The  spy,  the  tool,  and  sycophant  of  "  Bird  !"* 
Expert — with  seeming  candour  to  disguise 
The  meanest  actions  by  still  meaner  lies ; 
Engrossing  every  "  petty  place"  for  pelf, 
And  real  friend  to  no  man,  but  himself! 
With  not  one  generous,  manly  feeling  bless'd  ; 
"  A  cherish'd  viper  to  th'  unguarded  breast !" 
His  life's  whole  policy— th'  insidious  task 
To  practice  vice,  while  wearing  virtue's  mask ; 
A  sordid  wretch  of  the  Iscariot  tribe, 
Who'd  sell  his  wife,  or  Saviour— for  a  bribe  ! 

♦One  "  Christopher  Bird,"  formerly  a  military  man;  but  whose  nose 
"  loathing  the  odious  smell  of  powder,"  engaged  in  a  civil  capacity,  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  ;  in  which  he  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  insolence, 
duplicity,  rapacity,  and  cowardice  !  !  ! 
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Treading,  where  honour's  footsteps  never  trod, 
And  serving  Mammon  in  the  House  of  God  ; 
An  hypocrite,  a  parasite,  a  tool, 
And,  just  like  every  kindred  knave— rafool/ 
These  features  with  the  original  compare  ; 
And  underneath  the  portrait  write — "  M-st— r  V 


CENSOR'S  FOURTH  LETTER  to  a  NOBLE  LORD 
of  the  SISTER,  KINGDOM. 


My  Lord, 

It  is  an  axiom  of  Sheridan's  that  "  if  any  thing  is 
amiss,  a  man  is  sure  to  hear  of  it  from  one  d- d  good- 
natured  friend  or  another."  Now,  my  Lord,  the  venera- 
tion which  I  have  formerly  expressed  for  your  Lordship's 
transcendent  abilities,  leads  me  to  hope  that  you  will  do 
me  justice9  and  rank  me  among  those  favored  few— not 
those  men,  my  Lord,  who  sip  chocolate  with  you  at 
« — . — , — _?  or  jounge  with  you  at  midnight,  at  a  black-leg 
club,  or  a' brothel,  or  who  seek  the  elevation  of  a  seat  in 
your  curricle,  thus  at  once  inhaling  the  steam  of  your 
smoking  greys,  basking  in  your  notoriety,  receiving  the 
nod  of  the  wanton;  or,  what  is  still  more  pleasing  to 
men  of  your  enlightened  sense,  returning  your  careless 
smile  to  the  execrating  look  of  the  tradesman  whom 
you  have  plundered— no,  my  Lord,  rank  me  rather  among 
those  "d— ~ — d  good  natu red  friends,"  who  begin  their 
good  offices  when  the  buzzing  insects  of  fashion,  sated 
with  their  pilferings  of  the  day,  drunk  with  debauchery, 
sink  into  the  arms  and  slough  of  mental  torpor,  and  leave 
delinquents  like  yourself  to  the  horrors  of  reflection,  to 
the  pangs  of  compunction — rank  me  among  those  friends, 
my  Lord,  who  whisper  to  you  on  your  fretful  pillow, 
"  if  any  thing  is  amiss." 

I  delight  in  retirement,  and  I  have  long  learned  that 
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my  admonitions  are  the  more  salutary  being  delivered  in 
silent  solemn  hours,  when  the  dying  taper  emits  but  a 
faint  beam  in  the  socket,  when  the  wind  lies  hushed,  and 
the  bed- room  air  is  shaken  by  trm  cricket's  tread  :  it  is 
then  the  mind  of  the  culprit  busies  over  the  past — it  is 
then,  seeking  its  quiescence,  the  brain  shoots  forth  a 
gloomy  thought, and  the  heart,  tremor-stricken,  pants  with 
agony,  or  recoils  almost  from  existence  ;  in  the  curtain's 
fold  sits  the  soul-devouring  monitor — shrieking  when  the 
heavy  eyelid  closes,  and  arousing  when  torpor  stupifies  the 
sense  ;  place  me  there,  my  Lord,  set  me  on  your  pillow, 
and  I  will  probe  you  even  to  madness. 

I  will  delight  to  call  upon  your  brow  the  anguished 
drops  of  mental  suffering  ;  for  it  is  fit  the  guilty  should 
suffer,  and  suffering  such  as  this  alone  can  afford 
you  hope  of  future  mercy,  by  awakening  penitence,  and 
exciting  prayer.  I  will  drop  my  sting  into  every  wound, 
and  when  I  see  you  writhe,  I  will  exult,  for  I  will  shew 
thee,  thou  profligate  voluptuary,  that  there  is  a  hell  here 
and  hereafter.  It  is  my  pride  to  know  that  in  my  former 
letters,  although  I  have  named  you  not,  the  world  has 
recognized  my  portrait  ;  and  know,  thou  idiot  idolater  of 
lascivious  joys,  thou  senseless  sensualist,  learn  that  every 
secret  movement  of  thy  corrupt  heart  is  naked  to  the  ob- 
servation of  every  man  possessing  the  common  powers 
of  perception. 

It  is  my  pride  to  know  that  you  have  read  my  for- 
mer effusions,  and  that  this  will  find  your  pillow.  I  know 
you  have  lately  declared  that  you  did  not  know  such  a 
work  as  "  the  SCOURGE"  was  in  existence  !  Drivelling 
ideot !  before  my  letters  appeared,  it  was  constantly  seen 
upon  your  breakfast-table — it  is  no  longer  there  ;  but  it 
i3  the  companion  of  your  retirement,  it  is  the  basilisk 
that  fascinates  you,  and  its  effects  are  visible  upon  your 
altered  cheek.  You  read  me  when  alone — at  night — it 
is  as  I  would  have  it— for  solitary  reflection  is  the  most 
poignant — it  feeds  upon  the  hated  page — it  preys  upon 
the  lacerated  heart. 
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Wretched  man  !  you  affect  atheistical  notions,  and  that 
with  mortal  dissolution  the  soul  ends  its  existence ;  you 
affect  to  consider  that  we  are  the  mere  effect  of  natural 
causes,  without  Divine  interposition  ;  born  like  a  summer 
plant,  to  wither  without  a  future  being  ;  that  our  human 
life  is  willed  by  man,  who  is  the  first  great  cause. —Out 
with  such  profanation!  Your  lordship  never  really  so  be- 
lieved, but  juggled  yourself  into  this  weak  excuse  for 
profligacy  and  vice,  to  silence  reproving  conscience  :  now 
is  it  not  a  bitter  pang  to  know  there  is  a  future  state  ? — 
shakes  not  thy  soul  to  know  there  is  an  hereafter,  and 
that  thou  darest  not  feed  upon  the  thought,  for  that 
thou  art  so  clogged  with  vice  that  hope  flies  thee,  as  the 
retreating  land  fades  before  the  sight  of  the  exiled  felon? 

How  sweet  were  oblivion  to  thee,  couldst  thou  be 
nipped,  like  the  May  blossom,  from  the  stalk,  leaving  no 
mortal  or  immortal  trace  behind  ! — Death  were  indeed 
welcome — but  to  die,  to  rot,  to  moulder,  to  go  no  one 
knows  where ;  to  have  thy  grave  trampled  on  by  the  la- 
bouring hind,  and  thy  name  coupled  with  the  infamous 
Col.  Chartres;  this  is  too  much  for  thy  philosophy,  too 
much  for  thy  scepticism ;  and  although  thou  doubtest, 
yet  conviction  flashes  cross  thy  brain,  as  scorpion's  sting 
exciting  madness. 

I  have  already,  my  Lord,  furnished  you  with  a  few 
anecdotes  selected  from  your  notorious  life;  and  they 
have  produced  every  effect  I  could  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  so  confirmed  a  sensualist,  so  profligate  a  man  : 
—they  have  not  made  you  less  debauched  either  in  prin- 
ciple or  practice;  but  they  have  shaken  your  stubborn 
breast  by  recollections  of  the  past,  and  rendered  your 
dreams  uneasy  : — they  have  not  made  you  appear  less  be- 
fore the  public;  but  they  have  made  the  contemplation 
of  yourself  dreadful — they  have  awakened  pangs  which 
may  probably  shake  your  sceptical  doubts — they  have 
ruffled  that  broad  and  vacant  stare,  which  has  long  defied 
stricture,  and  smiled   at  execration — they  have  rooted 
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out  much  of  that  brazen  gaiety,  which  has  so  often  put 
virtue  to  the  blush,  and  planted  in  its  stead  a  settled 
solemn  gloom,  indicating  the  fever  of  a  restless  heart 
labouring  with  its  diseases  ;  these  have  been  the  effects  of 
my  former  communications,  which  have  stimulated  the 
present,  and  founded  the  hope  that  the  sufferings  excited 
by  the  sting  of  shame  will  awaken  compunction,  remorse, 
and  lead  to  reformation. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  am  not  to  be  shaken 
from  my  moral  purpose — I  castigate  to  reclaim,  and  if 
I  fail  it  is  not  from  the  feebleness  of  my  rod  ;  but  that  it 
is  applied  to  brass,  to  adamant,  insensible  to  impression 
and  abandoned  of  Heaven.  Go  to  your  chamber,  my 
Lord  ;  set  you  down  in  that  hour  of  awful  gloom,  when 
the  night  air  tremulates  before  the  morning  beam;  sit 
you  down  a  bankrupt  in  every  thing — alone,  jaded  with 
the  day's  debauch — your  tongue  roof-cleffed  by  parching 
liquors — your  brain  maddened  with  fever — your  heart 
palsied  by  those  wretched  thoughts  which  will  obtrude 
in  such  privacy— then,  my  Lord,  con  over  the  following 
lesson,  and  when  you  have  done,  seek  your  pillow's 
security  from  the  poignant  throes  of  conscience,  and 
sleep  soundly  if  you  can.  I  will  not  envy  you  your 
triumph  ;  but  I  will  pause,  to  wonder  at  the  phenomenon 
which  nature  has  animated  as  a  scourge  to  man.  She 
has  planted  promethean  fire  in  a  figure  of  brass,  the  idol 
of  the  devil,  to  shew  us  how  wonderful  are  her  works. 

When  your  lordship  was  designated  only  as  the  Hon. 

Mr. ,  it  happened  that  indulging  rather  too  freely 

in  every  species  of  vicious  propensity,  upon  a  very  slen- 
der income,  you  was  under  the  necessity  of  devising  a 
variety  of  expedients  to  keep  up  your  purse  ;  for  although 
you  never  scrupled  to  incur  debts,  and  enrol  your  name 
in  every  tradesman's  ledger  credulous  enough  to  become 
your  dupe,  yet  money  was  necessary  to  purchase  for  you 
several  pleasures  which  could  not  be  obtained  upon  cre- 
dit.   Now,  your  lordship  must  perfectly  well  remember 
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that  all  the  funds  you  could  by  any  stratagem  raise,  were 
not  adequate  to  those  purposes  independent  of  your 
creditors:  and  being  convicted  of  certain  misdemeanors, 
which  the  illiberal  censured,  without  scruple  to  decorum, 
it  was  deemed  adtiseable  that  you  should  retire  from 
London  for  a  season  until  time  had  blunted  several  charges 
brought  against  you,  affecting  what  ? — Nay,  my  Lord, 

your .     Thus  circumstanced,  you  was  reduced  to 

the  necessity  of  changing  your  name,  of  vegetating  upon 
a  very  slender  pittance  in  obscurity,  and  seeking  that  ob- 
scurity in  a  village  in  Devonshire.  You  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  recommendation  to  a  very  worthy  cler- 
gyman, with  whom  you  were  to  board  ;  and  with  a  mind 
somewhat  broken  by  disgrace,  and  clouded  by  poverty, 
you  entered  their  little  mansion  of  peace  with  no  more 
wardrobe  than  would  suit  an  humble  man.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  shut  out  from  an 
intercourse  with  those  men  of  your  own  bad  habits,  more 
congenial  to  your  taste  than  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  a 
retired  life,  a  melancholy  seemed  settling  upon  your 
brow,  which 'it  was  the  effort  of  those  who  surrounded 
you  to  relieve  ;  they  pitied  the  apparent  anguish  of  your 
heart — they  knew  not  the  cause,  or  they  would  have 
shuddered — they  knew  not  the  man,  or  they  would  have 
turned  away  as  from  a  pestilence — they  were  left  to  learn 
the  corruption  that  was  near  them,  and  embrace  their 
ruin  ere  they  could  distinguish  the  dissembling  front  of 
guilt,  from  the  soft,  the  playful  smile  of  innocence  and 
virtue.  I  shall  conceal  the  name  of  this  ill-fated  fa- 
mily, from  motives  which  even  you,  my  Lord,  in  the 
plenitude  of  your  infamy,  must  appreciate;  because,  as 
their  griefs  are  long  since  forgotten,  I  would  neither 
disturb  the  dead  or  wound  the  living  by  retrospection. 
The  name  I  shall  assume  for  them  will  be  Williams; 
and  oh,  would  that  the  truths  I  utter,  could  purchase  for 
the  survivor  one  gleaming  hour  of  joy,  one  lucid  ray  pf 
comfort !. 
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In  a  remote  village  in  Devonshire  lived,  upon  a 
small  curacy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  a  man  of  un- 
affected   piety,   the     pastor    of    a   very   limited  flock. 

The    pleasant   village  of  was    remote    from. 

cities,  and  far  removed  from  towns  of  opulence  or  size.  Its 
vicinage  was  not  clothed  with  noble  mansions,  or  ex- 
tended grounds  encircled  by  park  palings,  but  wore  the 
more  modest  livery  of  corn  fields  and  grass  land ;  nor 
were  the  manners  of  the  husbandmen  corrupted  by  the 
vices  which  prevail  in  populous  districts — they  were  not 
free  from  guile,  for  the  infirmity  of  man  is  every  where ; 
but  they  were  less  tainted,  being  less  exposed  to  idleness 
and  corrupt  influence.  Curst  was  the  hour  that  saw 
your  lordship  transplanted  to  that  honest  soil,  that  saw 
you  embosomedr  in  a  secluded  family,  a  family  armed 
not  against  the  insidio  us  vices  of  the  metropolis. 

Old  Williams  was  a  widower,  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren, grown  up  to  man  and  womanhood,  when  you  first 
appeared  among  them.  John  and  Stephen,  his  two  sons, 
managed  the  farm  which  the  venerable  man  had  rented 
to  increase  his  means.  Maria  was  his  only  daughter  and 
his  housekeeper,  his  youngest  child,  and  in  her  17th 
year.  That  grief  which  characterized  the  first  few  weeks 
of  your  lordship's  seclusion,  excited  an  interest  for  you 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  whole  family,  which  drew  Maria 
nearer  to  you  in  little  attentions  than  probably  ever 
would  have  been  the  case  under  different  circumstances. 
Feeling  for  you  with  all  that  virtuous  commiseration 
which  characterizes  generous  and  inexperienced  youth, 
the  maiden  laid  herself  open  to  your  abandoned  plans 
without  ever  suspecting  the  depravity  of  your  nature,  or 
the  hypocrisy  of  your  heart.  Her  father — with  a  sim- 
plicity coincident  with  his  seclusion,  whose  precept  and 
example  flowed  from  a  purity  untinctured  by  art,  or 
elevated  above  the  common  channel  of  virtuous  and  fair 
dealing,  made  his  own  bosom  the  compass  of  his 
worldly  knowledge,  and  judging   of  other  men  by  his 

vol.  v.  3d 
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own  actuating  impulses,  he  saw  no  source  of  fear  for  his 
child,  his  mind  never  dwelt  upon  seduction,  it  was  a 
crime  too  heinous  for  contemplation,  it  was  hardly 
known  in  his  ecclesiastical  territory,  and  be  only  dwelt 
©n  what  was  probable,  not  on  what  was  possible. 

It  remained  for  your  lordship  to  undeceive  him,  it 
remained  for  you  to  tear  away  the  veil  from  his  human 
eyes,  and  moisten  them  with  tears  of  blood.  Calling  on 
that  God,  in  whom  you  affect  to  disbelieve,  to  answer  to 
the  truth  of  your  declarations,  to  witness  to  your  vows, 
your  impious  perjuries — you  seduced  the  wretched  girl, 
who  confided  in  your  solemn  promise  of  linking  with  her 
in  holy  wedlock — yes,  you  triumphed  over  herchastity ; 
and  while  you  was  continually  reiterating  your  honoura- 
ble views,  you  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  friend 
in  London.  I  have  that  letter,  my  Lord,  it  is  in  existence. 

My  dear  Sir  John* 
Why  do  you  not  write  to  me  on  every  occasion,  acquainting? 
me  with  all  the  topics  of  metropolitan  discussion.  It  is  an  age 
•ince  I  have  heard  from  you,  and  buried  in  this  secluded  spot, 
I  take  such  an  omission  as  a  direliction  of  what  you  owe  me  on 
the  score  of  friendly  interest— indeed  life  would  be  scarcely 
tolerable,  locked  upas  I  am  with  an  old  piig  of  a  parson,  sur- 
rounded by  a  set  of  country  boors— if  it  were  not  for  a  very 
sweet  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  old  boy,  who  by  the  bye,  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  presenting  him  with  a  grandson — I  say  again,  if 
it  were  not  for  her,  life  would  not  be  supportable;  and  she 
begins  to  be  troublesome,  for  the  increase  of  her  size  brings  with 
it  an  increase  of  her  fears  and  intreaties ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  get  her  away  from  here,  and  get  rid  of  her 
altogether — you  must  positively  assist  me  in  this  exploit,  or 
I  know  not  what  will  be  the  consequence— for  the  ideot  lump- 
kins  of  this  place,  should  they  discover  the  a$Uir,  will  certainly 
treat  me  with  as  little  ceremony  as  though  I  were  one  of  their 
equals,  and  had  not  the  least  particle  of  gentlemanly  blood  in 
my  veins  :  and  I  have  alfteady  satisfied  all  my  inclinations  with 
regard  to  her ;  she  would  very  well  suit  a  young  student,  or  aa 
©Id  batchelcr ;  is  in  good  trim,   and  possesses   many  reeora- 
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mendations,.  I  can  warrant  her  sound.  You  must  positively- 
set  this  thing  in  train,  and  may  ^expect  her  in  a  stage  or  two. 
Write  me  by  return  of  post,  and  particularly  how  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  affairs  goes  on.  What  has  my  brother  done  ?  I 
believe  I  shall  be  tempted  to  wait  no  longer,  and  as  this  affair 
with  the  old  man's  daughter,  I  fear,  cannot  be  well  hushed  up, 
and  it  becomes  dangerous  my  remaining  where  I  am,  do  not 
be  surprised  at  my  braving  London  dangers,  and  speedily  pay- 
ing you  a  visit  ;  but  be  mum  as  to  my  intentions. 

Yours,  &<\ 

Such,  my  Lord,  could  you  write  beneath  the  roof  of 
your  hospitable  indulgent  host — such  of  a  poor  deluded 
female,  whose  only  fault  was  listening  to  the  wretch,  her 
betrayer,  arid  believing  implicitly  in  his  solemn  vows — 
there  are  those  who  will  smile  and  give  your  Lordship 
credit  for  your  address,  who  will  say  it  was  adroitly  done, 
but  they  are  a  despicable  tribe,  and  undeserving  of  re* 
mark.  It  is  truth,  that  Maria  knew  her  state,  and  was 
scarcely  capable  of  dissembling  her  shape;  indeed,  had  her 
father  possessed  half  that  penetration  which  is  almost  the 
natural  property  of  every  man,  he  could  not  fail  to  have 
discovered  his  daughter's  shame  and  his  own  dishonor — 
but  he  loved  his  child,  he  esteemed  his  friend,  for  so  he 
thought  you,  and  suspicion  never  entered  his  guileless 
bosom.  But  the  denouement  was  approaching — you 
sought  the  earliest  opportunity  of  prevailing  upon  the 
luckless  victim  of  your  lust  to  elope—- she  remonstrated 
and  pleaded  her  father— you  importuned,  implored — you 
knew  you  could  not  beat  your  retreat  without  her  pri- 
vacy, or  you  would  honorably  have  deserted  her,  wholly, 
and  without  scruple!  As  it  was,  it  was  necessary  you 
should  gain  your  point,  and  under  the  plea  of  marrying 
her  in  London,  and  returning  with  her  to  her  father  in  a 
fortnight,  you  succeeded  in  forcing  her  inclination  from 
her  paternal  roof.  To  review  all  the  .insidious  arts  you 
practised  to  accomplish  your  detestable  purposes,  would 
be  to  swell  this  communication  into  unnecessary  and  te- 
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dious  length.  You  succeeded,  too  fatally  succeeded  ! 
You  arrived  in  London  with  your  broken-hearted  charge, 
grief-stricken,  but  supported  by  the  hope  of  soon  ap- 
pearing before  her  lather  as  a  wife,  and  wiping  away  the 
tear  which  her  temporary  and  unlooked-for  absence  had 
occasioned.  How  were  your  lordship's  thoughts  busied-— 
had  you  no  pang  at  heart  ? — was  all  smooth  and  unruffled 

within  ?  You  waited  upon  your  friend  Sir  John , 

and  advised  with  him  upon  the  subject;  but  you  found 
difficulties  to  impede  your  sudden  disposal  of  Maria, 
which  you  had  not  calculated  upon — your  own  disgrace 
was  not  wiped  away,  retirement  was  still  necessary,  and 
caution  demanded  that  you  neither  revealed  yourself,  or 
came  to  a  hasty  separation  with  your  victim,  lest  it  should 
lead  to  detection.  My  Lord,  you  took  lodgings  in  Old 
Brompton,  under  the  assumed  name  of  — — ,  the  name 
you  had  made  use  of  in  Devonshire.  You  amused  the 
wretched  Maria  with  promises  never  to  be  performed,  to 
ease  that  labouring  heart  under  the  severe  impressions 
of  its  guilt,  and  beating  with  the  fervency  of  filial  love 
for  the  father  whom  she  had  deserted.  But  oh,  that  fa- 
ther, what  were  his  pangs !  Discovering,  too  late,  the  ser- 
pent that  had  stung  him,  fretted  to  frantic  grief  and  an- 
guish, he  hastened  to  London — he  flew  with  a  parent's 
love  to  rescue  a  ruined  child  from  infamy,  and  visited  the 
haunts  of  vice  in  vain,  hoping  to  rescue  her.  He  adver- 
tised— Do  you  remember,  my  Lord,  that  horrid  morning 
when  the  paper  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  met  the 
wretched  daughter's  gaze  ?  Lives  in  your  bosom  the  me- 
mory of  that  shriek — piercing,  and  death-like  as  though 
body  and  soul  were  parting? — Oh!  what  a  heart  was 
that  could  witness  such  a  cry,  and  feel.no  compunctious 
throe!  How  must  that  bosom  be  steeled  against  human 
suffering  which  could  witness  the  scene  of  that  morning, 
and  still  plot  further  ruin! 

Alas  !  she  was  borne  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  her 
bed,  and  soon  gave  premature  birth  to  an  infant,  who 
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but  opened  bis  eyes  upon  bis  mother's  sufferings,  and 
closed  them  for  ever.  Your  lordship's  apathy  was  not 
aroused  by  this  last  calamity,  nor  your  pity  excited — the 
father  advertised  in  vain  :  Maria  was  too  seriously  ill  to 
see  or  communicate  with  him;  and  she  recovered  only 
to  endure  fresh  misery — the  misery  of  knowing  that  he 
bad  breathed  his  last — that  he  had  fallen  a  martyr  to  his 
parental  feelings,  and  that  she  herself  had  directed  the 
death-blow  at  his  heart !  Not  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Peruvian  world,  my  Lord,  would  I  have  had  the  death 
of  this  good  old  man  upon  my  soul ;  for  not  all  the  tears 
that  Christian  saints  should  shed,  could  have  blotted  out 
the  stain — instruments  of  death  are  not  alone  necessary 
to  assassination,  but  he  who  stabs  is  merciful,  by  com- 
parison with  murder  such  as  this — so  contrived — so 
subtly  executed.  Your  lordship's  affairs  were  now 
suddenly  arranged,  the  moment  was  arrived  when  you 
could  throw  off*  the  shackle  that  bound  you  ;  and  what 
was  the  honorable  expedient — you  transferred  the  luckless 
Maria  to  your  friend  Sir  John,  who  had  been  captivated 
by  her  charms — you  made  a  sale  and  barter  of  her — and 
left  her  without  noticing  your  intentions,  or  intimating 
any  thing  of  Sir  John  ;  you  left  her,  and  that  evening  she 
first  became  apprised  of  your  villainy,  of  the  real  name 
of  her  profligate  seducer. 

What  became  of  this  poor  female,  I  may  probably 
notice  hereafter  ;  but  here,  my  Lord,  I  shall  conclude 
with  you  for  the  present — but  let  not  your  eye-balls  flash 
with  rage  ;  the  sparks  from  your  eye  will  but  light  up  the 
fire  of  mine — I  fear  not  your  anger,  I  dread  not  your  rage;: 
I  shall  yet  expose  your  villainies,  and  corrode  your  hours. 
of  rest 

Yours,  kc. 

Censor, 


(     3S0     ) 

THE  REVIEWER.— No.  XIX. 

Intercepted  Letters,  or  the  Two-penny  Post  Bag.  To 
which  art  added,  Trifles  reprinted.  By  Thomas  Brown 
the  Younger.     J.  Can*,  p.  111.  price  5s.  (3d. 

This  amusing  volume  has  been  variously  ascribed, by 
some  to  Anacreon  Moore,  others  to  George  Col  man  the 
younger;  and  we  think  with  stronger  claims  to  attention, 
it  bears  about  it  much  of  the  wit  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
much  of  the  epigrammatic  point  characterising  his  pro- 
ductions. It  is  of  course  needless  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown  the  younger  is  only  a  time-serving  name. 
Whoever  is  the  author,  however  high  his  fame  in  the 
poetic  calendar,  it  will  not  suffer  by  an  avowal  of  this 
production  written  in  a  strain  of  good-humored  satire 
**q  less  poignant  than  elegant,  and  flowing  in  the  most 
tuneful  strains  of  poesy. 

The  preface  informs  us  that  "  the  bag  from  which  the 
following  letters  are  selected,  was  dropped  by  a  two- 
penny post-man  about  two  months  since,  and  picked  up 
by  an  emissary  of  the  society  for  the  S — p — ss — n  of 
Vice,  who,  supposing  it  might  materially  assist  the 
researches  of  that  institution,  immediately  took  it  to 
his  employers,  and  was  rewarded  handsomely  for  his 
trouble/*  But  it  appears  that  the  bag  upon  close  exami- 
nation was  not  found  to  contain  the  materials  so  eagerly 
searched  after — for  instead  of  an  exposition  of  the  vices 
of  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  society,  it  tore  away 
the  veil  from  before  the  upper  regions,  and  lay  open  the 
profligacy  of  princes,  dukes,  and  lords — persons  wholly 
without  the  pales  of  their  jurisdiction — and  to  expose 
which  to  the  multitude  would  be  absolute  profanation, 
and  a  dereliction  of  good  breeding.  Thus  the  contents 
of  the  two-penny  post  bag  were  restored  to  their  station, 
and  handed  over  to  the  pious  Mr.  H — tch — d,  who 
eventually  sold  them  to  a  friend  of  the  author. 

Having  accounted  in  this  manner  for  the  epistolary 
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part  of  his  book,  the  author  proceeds  that  he  "  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  give  too  many  letters  at  first, 
and  accordingly  (was)  have  been  obliged  (in  order 
to  eke  out  a  sufficient  number  of  pages)  to  reprint 
some  of  those  trifles  which  had  already  appeared 
in  the  public  journals" — a  sphere  to  which  he 
says  his  poetical  flights  had  hitherto  been  confined, 
never  having  tried  the  strength  of  his  wing  higher  than 
the  limits  of  their  columns.  If  his  declaration  that  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  gitie  too  many  letters  at  jirst , 
will  bear  out  the  interpretation  that  he  means  to  give 
us  another  volume,  we  shall  certainly  wait  its  appearance 
with  something  like  anxiety,  satisfied  that  there  is  much 
fair  game  in  view,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  the 
younger,  having  evinced  himself  a  good  sportsman  on 
the  present  occasion,  will  be  sure  to  bring  it  down  on  any 
future  one. 

Letter  I.  is  stated  to  be  from  the  Pr-nc-ss  Ch — 1 — e  of 

W s  to  the   Lady  B — rb — a    A — shl — y,  a  Roman 

catholic  young  lady,  wTho  had  presented  her  with  some 
beautiful  ponies. — These  said  ponies  are  suspected  by 
the  sapient  advisers  of  the  Regent  to  be  tinctured  with, 
that  unwholesome  faith,  and  to  have  been  given  for  the 
purpose  of  subverting  the  protestant  religion. 

"  Lord  Eld-n  first  heard — and  as  instantly  prayed  he 
To  God  and  his  king — that  a  Popish  young  lady 
Had  insidiously  sent,  by  a  tall  Irish  groom, 
Two  priest-ridden  ponies,  just  landed  from  Rome, 
And  so  full,  little  rogues,  of  pontifical  tricks 
That  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  scarce  safe  from  their  tricks./9 
His  lordship,  full  of  alarm,  flies  to  the  Regent,  a  council 
i-s  called,  and 

u  The  doctor  and  he,  the  devout  man  of  leather, 
V-ns-tt— t,  now  laying  their  saint-head 3  together, 
Declare  that  these  skittish  young  abominations 
Are  clearly  foretold  in  Chap.  VI.  Revelations — 
ISay,  they  verily  think  they  could  point  out  the  one 
Iff  hi  ch  the  doctor's  friend  Death  was  to  canter  upon  V* 
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Lord  H-rr-w-by 

"  Protests,  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his  cronies, 
That  had  these  said  creatures  been  Asses  not  Ponies, 
The  court  would  have  started  no  sort  of  objection, 
As  Asses  were  there  always  sure  of  protection." 

Lord  C-stler — gh  noticing  the  determination  of  the  prin- 
cess to  keep  her  ponies,  proposes  "  the  new  veto  snaffle^ 

6i  Which,  however  high-mettled,  their  gamesomeness  checks, 
(Adds  his  lordship  humanely)  or  else  breaks  their  necks  !*' 

This  proposal  meets  with  general  approbation 

*£  From  the  statesmen  around — and  the  neck-breaking  clause 
Had  a  vigor  about  it  which  soon  reconciled, 
Even  Eld-n  himself  to  a  measure  so  mild." 

The  letter  concludes  with  a  very  happy  allusion  to  the 
restricted  intercourse  between  the  princess  and  her  royal 
mother. 

Letter  II.  is  from  Col.  M'M— h—n  to  G— Id  F— nc—s 
L — kie,  Esq.  on  his  book,  reviewed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  full  of  playful  satire,  delivered  in  a  neat  versi- 
fication.    He  says, 

All  that  can  well  be  understood 
In  this  said  book,  is  vastly  good  ; 
And  as  to  what's  incomprehensible, 
I  dare  be  sworn  'tis  full  as  sensible. 

But — to  your  works  immortal  credit — 

The  P — e,  good  Sir,  the  P —  e  has  read  it,    - 

(The  only  book,  himself  remarks, 

Which  he  has  read  since  Mrs.  Clarke's)  ;     , 

Last  levee  morn  he  looked  it  through 

During  that  awful  hour  or  two 

Of  grave  tonsorial  preparation, 

Which,  to  a  fond,  admiring  nation, 

Sends  forth,  announced  by  trump  and  drum 

The  best-wigg'd  P e  in  Christendom  ! 

Letter  III.  is  from  G,  R- to  the  E of  Y-- - — — , 

written  the  day  after  a  dinner,  given  by  the  M— -  of 
H _,    It  begins, 


Lord  Ellenborough  and  hung  beef.  3£3 

We  missed  you  last  night  at  the  "  hoary  old  shiner's," 
Who  gave  us  as  usual  the  cream  of  good  dinners — 
His  soups  scientific — his  fishes  quite  prime — 
His  pates  superb  — and  his  cutlets  sublime  ! 
In  short,  'twas  the  snug  sort  of  dinner  to  stir  a 

Stomachic  orgasm  in  my  Lord  E gh, 

Who  set-to,  to  be  sure,  with  miraculous  force, 

And  exclaimed,  between  mouthfulis,  "aHe  Cook  of  course, 

While  you  live — (what's  there  under  that  cover,  pray,  look  ?) 

While  you  live —  (I'll  just  taste  it)  ne'er  keep  a  She-Cook  ; 

'Tis  a  sound  Salic. law — (a  small  bit  of  that  toast) 

Which  ordains  that  a  female  shall  ne'er  rule  the  roast  ; 

For  Cookery's  a  secret — (this  turtle's  uncommon) 

Like  Masonry  never  found  out  by  a  woman." 

The  dinner  is  said,  in  the  following  lines,  to  have  been 

given  in  compliment  to  the  writer's  triumph  over   the 

Hunts,  and 

"  A  compliment  too  to  his  lordship  the  J — — e, 

For  his  speech  to  the  J y,  and,  zounds  !  who  would  grudge 

Turtle  soup,  though  it  came  to  five  guineas  the  bowl, 
To  reward  such  a  loyal  and  complaisant  soul  ? 

More  good  things  were  eaten  than  said — but  Tom  T — rrh — -t 
In  quoting  Joe  Miller,  you  know,  has  some  merit 
And,  hearing  the  sturdy  Justiciary  chief, 
Say, — sated  with  turtle — "I'll  now  try  the  beef; 
Tommy  whispered  him,  (giving  his  lordship  a  sly  hit,) 
"I  fear  'twill  be  hung  beef,  my  lord,  if  you  try  it." 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  we  drank,  ev'ry  one, 
In  a  bumper,  the  venial  delights  of  crim.  com. 
At  which  H         t  with  warm  reminiscences  gloated, 
And  E — b'r — h  chuckled  to  hear  himself  quoted." 

Letter  IV.  from  the  Right  Hon.  P-tr-ck  D-g-n  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J-hn  N-ch-1,  is  less  happy  in  its  hits 
than  those  from  which  we  have  quoted ;  but  is  far  from 
failure  either  in  wit  or  poesy. 

Letter  V.  from    the  Countess   Dowager  of  C to 

Lady ,  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting 

the  swarm  of  fashion  to  her  proposed  rout. 

vol,  v.  3  E 
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"  But  I  can't  conceive,  how  in  this  very  cold  weather  ? 
I'm  ever  to  bring  my  five  hundred  together; 
As,  unless  the  thermometer's  near  boiling  heat, 
One  can  never  get  half  of  one's  hundreds  to  meet. 

But  my  dear  Lady !  can't  you  hit  on  some  notion. 

At  least  for  one  night  te  set  London  in  motion  ? 
As  to  having  the  R-g-nt — that  show  is  gone  by— - 
Besides,  I've  remarked  that  (between  you  and  [) 
The  Marchesa  and  he  inconvenient  in  more  ways, 
Have  taken  much  lately  to  whispering  in  door-ways, 
Which  considering  you  know,  dear,  the  size  of  the  two 
Makes  a  block  that  one's  company  cannot  get  through. 
And  a  house  such  as  mine  is,  with  door-ways  so  small. 
Has  no  room  for  such  cumbersome  love-work  at  all  1" 

Letter  VI.  from  Abdallah  in  London,  to  Mohassan  in 
Ispahan,  is  extremely  well  written,  full  of  point,  and  happy 
in  allusion;  its  sarcasm  is  chiefly  directed  against  the 
opposers  of  religious  liberty. — The  author  in  a  note 
remarks  "  how  Abdallah's  letter  to  Ispahan  found  its 
way  into  the  twopenny  post-bag,  is  more  than  I  can 
pretend  to  account  for." 

Letter  VII.  is  from  Mess.  L-ck-gt-n  and  Co.  to  — . 
— — —  Esq.  with  a  note  declaring,  that  from  motives 
of  fellow  feeling,  he  suppresses  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, whose  rejected  manuscript  was  inclosed  in  the 
letter. 

We  before  observed  that  playfulness  and  good-humor 
are  the  principal  characteristics  of  these  effusions;  they 
are  poignant,  but  bear  a  honey  in  their  Sting,  healing 
while  they  lacerate.  Now  while  we  are  by  no  means 
desirous  of  detracting  from  Thomas  Brown  the  younger's 
great  merit,  we  could  have  wished  him  to  have  pressed  a 
little  more  caustic  into  his  quill,  and  to  have  dwelt  with 
more  severity  on  the  modern  empirical  system  of  book- 
making,  or  vamping:  we  could  have  almost  worshipped 
the  strongest  efforts  of  his  pen,  in  creating  wounds  and 
probing  the  sufferer  to  the  quick,  not  that  we  delight  in 
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wounding,  but  that  the  evil  is  of  too  strong  a  growth  to 
be  cut  down  by  sallies  of  mirthful  satire,  or  rooted  out 
but  by  the  vigor  of  irony,  the  very  severity  of  sarcasm. 
After  stating  their  opinion  that  the  work  will  not  do, 
they  are  made  to  say, 

"  However,  Sir— if  you're  for  trying  again, 

And  at  somewhat  that's  vendible  we  are  your  men. 

Since  the  Chevalier  Carr  took  to  marrying  lately, 

The  trade  is  in  want  of  a  traveller  greatly— 

No  job,  Sir,  more  easy — your  country  once  planned, 

A  month  aboard  ship  and  a  fortnight  on  land 

Puts  your  quarto  of  travels  clean  out  of  hand. 

An  East  India  pamphlet's  a  thing  that  would  tell— 

And  a  lick  at  the  Papists  is  sure  to  sell  well. 

Or — in  case  nothing  else  in  this  world  you  can  do, 

The  deuce  isin't,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  review. 

Should  you  feel  any  touch  of  poetical  glow, 

We've  a  scheme  to  suggest — Mr.  Sc-tt,  you  must  know, 

{Who,  we're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works  for  the  Row,) 

Having  quitted  the  borders,  to  seek  new  renown, 

Is  coming,  by  long  quarto  stages,  to  town, 

And  beginning  with  Rokeby  (the  job's  sure  to  pay) 

Means  to  do  all  the  gentlemen's  seats  on  the  way, 

Now,  the  scheme  is   (though  none  of  our  hackneys  can  beat 

him,) 
To  start  a  fresh  poet  through  Highgate  to  meet  him ; 
Who,  by  means  of  quick  proofs — no  revises — long  coaches,, 
May  do  a  few  villas  before  Sc-tt  approaches — 
Indeed,  if  our  Pegasus  be  not  cursed  shabby, 
He'll  reach,  without  foundering,  at  least  Wo  burn  Abbey. 
Such,  Sir,  is  our  plan — if  you're  up  to  the  freak, 
'Tis  a  match,  and  we'll  put  you  in  training  next  week. 
At  present,  no  more — in  reply  to  this  letter,  a 
Line  will  oblige  very  much 

Yours,  et  cetera. 
Temple  of  the  Muses" 

Letter  VIII.   is  an  invitation   from  Col.  T — m-sto 
9  ESq,  to  the  grand  fete  on  the  5th  of  Fe* 
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bruary,  at  C n  H e.    After  exhorting  him  to 

come  blazing  with  rouge,  and  in  his  pea-green  coat,  he 
concludes  : 

"  This  festive  fete,  in  fact,  will  be 

The  former  fete's/ae  simile,* 

The  same  long  masquerade  of  rooms, 

Trick'd  in  such  different,  quaint  costumes, 

(These,  P-rt-r,  are  thy  glorious  works) 

You'd  swear  Egyptians,  Moors,  and  Turksj, 

Bearing  good  taste  some  deadly  malice, 

Had  clubbed  to  raise  a  pic-nic  palace, 

And  each  to  make  the  oglio  pleasant, 

Had  sent  the  state-room  as  a  present— 

The   nmejuuteuils  and  girandoles— 

The  same  gold  Asses, f  pretty  souls  ! 

That  in  this  rich  and  classic  dome, 

Appear  so  perfectly  at  home  ! 

The  same  bright  river  'mongst  the  dishes. 

But  not — ah !  not  the  same  dear  fishes — 

Late  hours  and  claret  killed  the  old  ones  S 

So,  'stead  of  silver  and  of  gold  ones, 

(It  being  rather  hard  to  raise, 

Fish  of  that  specie  now  a-days,) 

Some  sprats  have  been  by  Y-rm— th's  wish 

Promoted  into  silver  fish ; 

And  gudgeons,  (so  Vansittart  told 

The  Regent)  are  as  good  as  gold  / 

So  pr'ythee  come^  our  fete  will  be 
But  half  a  fete,  if  wanting  thee, 

J.  T." 

The  author's  satire  is  hardly  conveyed  in  these  lines; 
it  does  not  appear  but  by  attentive  reading,  and  the  dull 
spouter  who  gives  a  jingle  to  the  rhyme  by  recitation 
similar  to   the  regular  beat  of  musical  bells,  would  de- 


*  C— — — n  H will  exhibit  a  complete/ac  simile  in  respect  to  interior 

ornament,  to  what  it  did  at  the  last  fete.   The  same  splendid  draperies,  &c. 

Morning  Post. 

+  The  salt-cellars  on,  the  Prince's  own  table  were  in  the  form  of  an  a»s 
with  pannier*, 
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prive  them  of  their  edge.  We  do  notfconsider  this  an 
egregious  fault,  far  from  it — the  author  has  only  made  a 
sacrifice  to  his  good  nature.  "  Trifles  reprinted"  have  been 
already  before  the  public  :  thus  we  shall  not  be  tempted 
to  analyze  them  so  closely  as  we  have  found  it  our  duty 
with  regard  to  the  letters;  but  we  cannot  take  leave  of 
this  little  work,  without   noticing  the   article,    Horace, 

Ode  xi.  Lib.  1 1,  freely  translated  by  G R ,   and 

said  to  be  extracted  from  a  work,  some  time  or  other, 
intended  to  meet  the  public  eye,  under  the  title  of  "  Odes 
of  Horace,  done  into  English,  by  several  Persons  of 
Fashion."     Let  us  say  with  Shakspeare, 

"  If  'twere  well  done,  when  'twere  done,  then  'twere  done 
well,  if  done  quickly." 

The  ode  before  us  is  a  good  guarantee,  and  as  it  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  extracting  it,  omitting  the  Latin  lines  of  Horace  pla- 
ced immediately  beneath. 

"  Come,  Y-rm — th,  my  boy,  never  trouble  your  brains 

About  what  your  old  croney, 

The  Emperor  Bony, 
Is  doing  or  brewing  on  Muscovy's  plains ; 

*'  Nor  tremble,  my  lad,  at  the  state  of  our  granaries  ; 

Should  there  come  famine, 

Still  plenty  to  cram  in, 
You  always  shall  have,  my  dear  Lord  of  the  Stannarieat 

"  Brisk  let  us  revel,  while  revel  we  may ; 
For  the  gay  bloom  of  fifty  soon  passes  away, 

And  then  people  get  fat, 

And  infirm,  and — all  that, 
And  a  wig  (I  confess  it)  so  clumsily  sits, 
That  it  frightens  the  little  loves  out  of  their  wits. 

**  Thy  whiskers,  too,  Yarmouth,  alas  !  even  they, 
Though  so  rosy  they  burn,  i 

Too  quickly  must  turn, 

(What  a  heart-breaking  change  for  thy  whisker*  !j  to  Grey. 
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"  Then  why,  my  Lord  Warden  !  oh !  why  should  you  fidget 

Your  mind  about  matters  you  don't  understand  ? 
Or  why  should  you  write  yourself  down  for  an  idiot, 

Because  "  you"  forsooth,  "  have  the  pen  inyour  hand  /'* 
Think,  think  how  much  better 
Than  scribbling  a  letter, 
(Which  both  you  and  I 
Should  avoid,  by  the  bye,) 
How  much  pleasanter  'tis  to  sit  under  the  bust 

Of  old  Charley,  my  friend  here,  and  drink  like  anew  one; 
"While  Charley  looks  sulky  and  frowns  at  me  just 
As  the  ghost  in  the  pantomime  frowns  at  Don  Juan. 

"  To  crown  us,  Lord  Warden  ! 

In  C-mb-rl-nd's  garden 
Grows  plenty  of  monk's-hood  in  venomous  sprigs  ; 

"While  otto  of  roses 

Refreshing  our  noses 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers  and  wigs* 

"  What  youth  of  the  Household  will  cool  our  noyeau 

In  that  streamlet  delicious, 

That  down  midst  the  dishes, 

All  full  of  good  fishes 

Romantic  doth  flow  ? — 

Or  who  will  repair 

To  Mr ~r  S— e, 

And  see  if  the  gentle  Marchesa  be  there? 

"  Go — bid  her  haste  hither, 

And  let  her  bring  with  her, 
The  newest  no-popery  sermon  that's  going — 
Oh  !  let  her  come,  with  her  dark  tresses  flowing, 
All  gentle  and  juvenile,  curly  and  gay, 
In  the  manner  of  Ackermann's  dresses  for  May." 

An  appendix  concludes  the  volume,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  which  is  extracts  from  the  rejected  manuscript 
said  to  be  enclosed  in  the  letter  of  Messrs.  L-ck-t-n  and 
Co.  entitled  "  the  Book,"  a  melo-drama  in  two  acts, 
the  whole  plot  of  which  is  laid  before  the  reader  hu- 
morously enough.  "  The  first  act  opens  in  a  very  awful 
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manner  !  Time,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  scene,  the 
Bourbon  Chamber  in  C-rlt-n  H-  e.  Enter  the  P— e 
R-g-nt  solus."  In  a  disturbed  state  of  mind — his  brain 
tortured  by  the  "  devilish  Book;"  he  is  made  to  "  strut 
about  his  hour,"  like  Raymond  in  the"  Devil's  Bridge," 
soliloquizing  and  ranting — in  this  delectable  mood  he 
discovers  some  scribbled  fragments  of  paper  on  the 
ground,,  which  he  hastily  collects  together,  and  "  by  the 
light  of  two  magnificent  candelabras,"  reads  the  follow- 
ing treasonable  words — "  Wife  neglected ;"  "  The  Book;" 
*(  Mr.  Lambert ;"  "  Wrong  Measures  /'  "  the  Queen  ;" 
"  the  R-g-t"  he  exclaims, 

"  Ra !  treason  in  my  house  ! — curst  words  that  wither 
My  princely    soul,    {shaking  the    paper   violently) 
what  demon  brought  you  hither  ? 
My  wife — the  Book — too — stay,  a  nearer  look  ! 
[Holding  the  fragments  nearer  the  candelabras) 

Alas !  too  plain,  B,  double  0,  K,  Book  ! 
Death  and  distraction  !" 

A  scene  of  German  confusion  immediately  ensues. 
Bells  are  rung — ropes  are  broken— a  legion  of  valets 
enter — messengers  are  dispatched,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately enters  the  L-rd  Ch-nc-11-r  in  a  red  night-cap,  and 
his  dignified  wig,  and  the  D-ke  of  C-mb-rl-nd  with  his 
ftays  only  half-laced !  "  Inquiry"  is  immediately  insti- 
tuted, and  it  soon  appears  the  miscreant  author  of  these 
fragments  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  R-g-nt' s 
taylor!!  !  Horror!  horror!  he  is  dragged  before 
the  tribunal,  when  lo,  he  happily  discovers  in  the  frag- 
ments, part  of  a  letter  written  by  himself  to  Colonel 
M*M — n  on  professional  subjects,  and  very  fortuuately 
has  "  the  corresponding  bits"  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
produces,  and  the  following  lines  are  clearly  made  out  : 

Honored  Colonel — my  Wife,wIio's  the  Queen  of  all  slatterns* 
Neglected  to  put  up  The  Book  of  new  patterns, 
She  sent  the  wrong  measures  too — shamefully  wrong— 
They're  thtj  tame  used  for  poor  -Mr.  Lambert,  when  young; 
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But,  bless  you  1  they  wouldn't  go  half  round  the  R—  g— — t» 
So,  hope  you'll  excuse  yours,  till  death,  most  obedient.'* 

The  mystery  is  explained;  the  R-g-nt  smiles,  and  the 
drama  concludes  happily. 

The  Two-penny  Post- Bag  has  in  a  few  weeks  arrived 
at  a  fifth  edition!  no  mean  criterion  of  its  merit,  and* 
which  speaks  more  forcibly  in  its  praise  than  all  that  we 
can  offer. 


O*  the  PERFECTION  of  the  PRESENT  AGE, 


Sir, 


It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  read  the  article  of 
your  correspondent  P.  on  the  pretended  scarcity  of 
money,  as  the  line  of  argument  that  he  has  so  ingeniously 
adopted,  and  the  facts  he  adduces,  concur  to  demonstrate 
what  it  has  always  been  my  favorite  object  to  maintain 
and  elucidate,the  superiority  of  the  present  age  and  of  the 
British  nation,  over  all  preceding  periods  of  time,  and 
over  every  ancient  or  contemporary  people. 

It  would  be  endless,  Sir,  to  descant  on  the  various  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  in  the  more  dignified  sub- 
jects of  human  speculation,  on  our  progress  in  religion, 
government  and  letters.  Wonderful  have  been  the 
changes  and  improvements  in  every  department  of 
theology,  legislation,  and  learning.  Scarcely  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  announced  to  believing 
multitudes,  that  Eve  was  seduced  by  an  Ourang  Outang; 
Mr.  Leekie  (las  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  scep- 
ticism, that  a  despotic  government  is  most  favorable  to 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people;  and  a  paper 
now  before  me  announces  a  visit  of  the  Prince  Regent 
to  his  library,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  certain 
manuscript*  remarkable  only  for  being  "  curiously  ilk* 
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gihle"  If  you  have  any  doubts,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  ex- 
tension of  piety,  look  at  the  number  and  convenience  of 
the  various  chapels  of  ease,  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
western  squares,  at  the  plausible  manners,  spruce  attire 
and  well-bred  volubility  of  the  preacher  ;  at  the  crowded 
pews,  and  extended  row  of  carriages,  that  grace  the 
entrance  to  the  place  of  worship.  You  will  not  deny, 
I  presume,  the  absence  from  the  preacher's  views  of  all 
vain  and  selfish  considerations,  or  the  presence,  in  his 
hearers,  of  the  most  sincere  and  unaffected  piety.  You 
will  not  suspect  the  former  of  vanity  and  avarice,  nor 
accuse  the  latter  of  converting  the  House  of  God  into  a 
fashionable  lounge,  that  supplies  on  Sunday  the  place  of 
the  auction-room,  or  the  Park  :  the  resort  of  beauty 
panting  for  display,  and  of  lewdness  marking  out  its 
victims. 

Among  the  proofs  of  a  favored  nation,  pre-eminent  in 
religious  faith  above  the  other  people  of  the  earth,  maybe 
numbered  the  multiplicity  of  prophets.  From  St.  George's 
Fields  to  Stationers-hall,  and  from  Stationers-hall  to 
Kensington,  the  public  is  delighted  and  instructed  by  a 
race  of  soothsayers,  who  behold  in  visions  the  fate  of 
broomsticks,  and  witness  the  daily  providence  of  God  in 
the  making  or  mending  of  sacred  small-clothes.  In  what 
language  can  a  grateful  nation  sufficiently  testify  its 
homage  to  the  protegee  of  Carpenter,  who  is  inspired 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  time  when  marrowbones  shall  be 
cheapest ;  or  to  the  sage  and  veracious  Huntingdon,  who 
contemplates  the  heavenly  regions  under  the  type  of  a 
taylor's  shop-board,  and  represents  the  Angel  Gabriel  as 
an  errand-boy,  whose  sole-employment  is  to  bring  home 
the  various  articles  of  apparel  wanted  by  his  earthly 
master  ? 

Of  our  advancement  in  the  art  of  government,  having 
the  fear  of  the  Attorney -general  before  my  eyes,  I  shall 
refrain  from  speaking,  and  gladly  turn  to  the  numerous 
and  striking  evidence  that  every  hour  produces  of  our  im- 

¥0L,  v,  3   F 
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provement  in  every  department  of  literature.     Until  the 
present  century,  Sir,  it  was  supposed,  that   to  claim  the 
suffrage  of  literary  criticism,  required  some  small  preten- 
sions to  learning  and  assiduity ;  that  the  art  of  verse  was- 
laborious   and  difficult ;  only  to  be  attempted  with  suc- 
cess, after  long  preparation,and  by  men  accustomed  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  the  study   of  their  prede- 
cessors.    But  the  practice  of  the  present  age  has  utterly 
exploded  all  these  futile   and  ridiculous   prepossessions. 
Epic  poems  are  now  written  w  ith  as  much  celerity  as- 
they  are  printed  ;  and  a  favorite  of  the  modern   muses- 
has  nothing  to  do    but  to  retire  to  the  country-seat  of 
some  accommodating  friend,  scribble  nonsense  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  lines  a  day,  and  return  to  the  London 
market,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  with  all  the  honors  and 
all  the  profits  "of  a  first-rate  poet.     A  dozen  quartos  and 
sixty-five  octavos  in  the  course  of  ten  years,is  the  moderate 
complement  of  a   successful  versifier.     Nor  is  it  in  the 
line  of  poetry  alone  that  the  same   happy  dispensation 
from    the  ancient  requisites  is   observable.     The  same 
privilege  extends  to  every  description  of  literary  manu- 
facture.    Lives  of  Wolsey  are  compiled  by  individuals 
who   cannot   write  their  native  language;  editions    of 
our  standard  poets  are   sent  into  the  world  beneath  the 
superintendence  of  men  who  have  not  read  the  text  that 
it  becomes  their  duty  to  elucidate;  and  travels  to    the 
sources  of  the  Ohio  related  with  all  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  by  men  who  never  wandered  beyond  the  sound  of 
Bow-bell. 

In  former  times,  the  estimation  in  which  books  were 
held,  was  in  proportion  to  their  literary  value.  The 
works  of  Milton  were  regarded  as  more  worthy  a  place 
in  the  library  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  than 
those  of  Settle,  and  competition  encouraged  the  exer- 
tions of  genius  and  assiduity.  But  in  this  enlightened 
age,  new  sources  of  pleasure,  of  envy,  and  of  competition 
have  been  discovered  ;   and  the  trivial  consideration  of 
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literary  value  has  no  influence  over  the  biddings  of  the 
collectors  of  libraries.  The  question  is  not  now  whether 
the  work  that  is  put  up  for  sale  be  Paradise  Lost,  or 
Sally  in  our  Alley;  but  how  scarce  is  it?  is  there  another 
copy  in  existence  $  in  what  year  was  it  printed  f  or  what 
is  the  state  of  the  frontispiece,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
catch-words?  The  sums  that  were  formerly  spent  in  the 
encouragement  of  legitimate  talent,  are  squandered  on 
worm-eaten  copies  of  Boccaccio,  and  thousands  of  pounds 
expended  on  imperfect  and  illegible  copies  of  works,  that 
are  now  reposing  in  all  the  splendor  of  modern  printing 
and  binding  in  the  libraries  of  those  very  purchasers. 

In  all  that  respects  the  convenience  of  life,  the  decora- 
tion of  the  person,  or  the  improvement  of  manners,  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  present  age  cannot  justly  be  dis- 
puted. The  parlour  now  communicates  with  the  kitchen 
without  the  intervention  of  bells ;  the  use  of  scullions 
and  cook-maids  is  almost  superseded  by  self-moving 
spits,  and  apparatus  to  boil  without  the  use  of  fire;  the 
operations  of  housebreakers  and  incendiaries  are  facili- 
tated to  an  unexpected  and  unparalleled  degree  by  the 
invention  of  machines  for  producing  instantaneous  light  ; 
and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  every  midnight  rob- 
ber or  assassin  may  now  explore  bis  way  in  undisturbed 
security. 

That  we  are  at  length  arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
personal  decoration,  is  attested  by  the  advertise- 
ments in  which  the  discoverers  and  labourers  in  orna- 
mental hair,  artificial  whiskers,  elastic  stays,  and  patent 
tops,  communicate  the  result  of  their  industry  and  ex- 
perience. In  toupees  and  perriwigs  Mr.  Ross  has  at- 
tained the  **  acme"  of  perfection,  "  that  gives  elegance 
to  youth,  and  dignity  to  age."  We  have  Russian  oil,  that 
will  cause  the  most  barren  head  to  luxuriate  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  abundant  vegetation,  and  depilatories  that  by  a 
single  application  will  deprive  a  bear  of  its  fur.  and  a 
lion  of  its  mane.  Experiments  have  been  lately  made 
with  Prince's  Russia  Oil  on  the  hides  of  Mr.  Polito's  ele- 
phants; and,  strange  to  say,  they  are  now  completely 
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clothed  with  a  hairy  covering  more  than  sufficient  to 
defend  them  against  the  inclemency  of  an  English  winter. 
I  need  scarcely  enumerate,  in  addition  to  the  preced- 
ing catalogue,  "  Perpetual  Broad  Cloth,"  that  equally 
defies  the  power  of  water  and  of  time;  a  newly-invented 
description  of  Clogs,  that  have  been  designated  by  a 
Greek  name,  and  are  declared  to  combine  the  "elasticity 
of  pumps,'*  with  the  •*  adamantine  impenetrability  of 
water-proof  boots ;"  or  the  folding  hats,  that  may  be 
compressed  from  the  full  expansion  of  a  chapeau  debras 
into  a  morning  hat,  or  a  pair  of  mourning  gloves  ;  more 
especially  as  these  inventions  are  about  to  be  superseded 
by  a  patent  for  clothing  the  human  body  with  a  cover- 
ing derived  from  its  own  material.  Messrs.  Prince  and 
De  Chemant  are  just  preparing  to  announce  the  discovery 
if  a  process  by  which  the  human  skin  will  be  brought 
to  yield  a  warm  and  luxuriant  fur,  sufficiently  exu- 
berant and  elastic  to  preserve  the  body  from  the  ap- 
proaches of  cold,  and  to  yield  materials  for  every  ex- 
traneous appendage  in  the  catalogue  of  hats,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  galligaskins. 

But  it  is  in  the  science  of  medicine  that  the  superiority 
of  the  present  age  is  most  decisive  and  conspicuous.    Till 
the  present  happy  millennium  of  health  and  immortality, 
mankind  were  subjected  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
submitting  to   the  decrees-  of  death,  aud  resigning  this 
mortal  existence  to  the    conquering  power  of  fever  or 
debility.     But  the  period  has  at  length  arrived  in,  which 
the  grave  has  lost  its  former  terrors  ;  in  which  the  con- 
sumptive may  laugh  at  the  warnings  of  dissolution,  and 
the  most  enfeebled  victim  of  the  gout  ortheNscurvy  look 
forward  to  a  long  enjoyment  of  terrestrial^  immortality, 
Jlenceforward  let  no  man  so  far  forget  the  dignity  of  hu> 
man  nature  as  to  make  a  will,  or  condescend  to  become 
the  prey  of  worms  and   undertakers.     When   infallible 
remedies  for  every  disorder  that  can  afflict  the  human 
frame,  are  to   be  found  at  every  corner  of  the  streets ; 
when  Godbold  proclaims  that'eonsumption  has  lost  its  ter- 
rors, and  Georgi  assures  us  that  the  gout  is  the  bug-bear  oi 
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superannuated  priests,  and  nervous  dowagers,  who  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  die,  or  so  utterly  destitute  of  common 
consideration  as  to  labour  for  a  single  moment  under  the 
torment  of  the  ague,  the  tooth-ache,  or  the  rheumatism  ? 
You  must  be  well  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  from  your  own 
observation  and  experience,  that  the  preceding  are  only 
a  very  few  out  of  the  innumerable  instances  that  might 
be  adduced  to  prove   the  intellectual  perfection  of  the 
present  generation ;  nor  can  I  forbear   from   anticipating 
the  time  when  every  invention  shall  be  so  perfect,  and 
every  department   of  mechanical,  pictorial  and  literary 
labour  so  perfectly  fulfilled,  that  but  little  room  shall  be 
left  for  the  ridicule  or  animadversion  of  the  Scourge. 
As  you  may  be  disposed,  however,    to  rest  your  claims 
for  future  support  on  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  your 
moral  strictures;  and  as  morality  is  not   always  synoni- 
mous   with   religion,    it  yet  remains  that  I  should   con- 
vince your  readers   and  yourself  of  our  superiority  to 
every  former  generation  in   every  moral  and    domestic 
virtue.      My  limits,    however,  remind  me  that   I    have 
already  trespassed  sufficiently  on  your  patience ;  and  I 
-shall  therefore  reserve  so  important  a  task  to  a  separate 
communication.  L a 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Devil's  Darlings'  society,  held  at 
their  club-house,  Dyot-street,St.  Giles's,  on  Saturday  the 
17th  inst.  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being  read, 

Mr.  Barleycorn  rose  and  addressed  the  chairman  in 
nearly  the  following  words  : 

"  Mr.  Chairman — I  rise,  Sir,  with  a  great  deal  of  defer- 
ence to  your  authority,  and  not  without  that  embarrass- 
ment natural  to  my  countrymen  ;  but,  Sir,  previous  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  just  read,  I  feel  that  I 
should  not  be  doing  my  duty  as  a  member  of  this  honour- 
able society  if  I  did  not  rise  to  oppose  in  every  stage  any 
measure  likely  to  injure  the  interests  of  our  body  an-1 
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those  of  the  individual  members,  (hear!  W/j  Hum, 
hum — I  say,  Sir,  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty.  It  is 
with  real  grief  I  have  just  heard  that  at  the  last  meeting 
the  members  were  taken  by  surprise— I  was  unfortunately 
mot  in  my  place.  But,  Sir,  I  repeat,  the  members  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  gave  their  vote  for  the  admission 
of  a  member  of  very  doubtful  principles — one  by  no 
means  eligible  to  the  enviable  honor  conferred  upon  him. 
The  members  will  immediately  perceive  I  allude  to  the 
admission  of  a  lord!  a  lord — the  Lord  knows  what,  or 
who,  but  a  huge  feeder,  and  a  great  speaker.  (Hear  !  hear  ! 
from  both  sides  of  the  house.)  The  gentlemen  may  cry  hear ! 
hear!  but  they  had  better  keep  their  necks  out  of  the 
halter.  This  lord  was  a  Judge,  ("  a  Judge  !  from  all 
parts ;)  yes,  gentlemen,  a  Judge—- it  has  been  the  hard 
fate  of  many  of  our  brethren  to  be  convicted  before  him  ; 
many  have  suffered,  and  in  all  probability  many  will  still 
suffer  the  severities  of  the  law,  condemned  by  the  pro- 
posed candidate,  {a  general  murmur.)  Mr.  Speaker — I 
wish,  Sir,  to  direct  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  them  ;  I  wish  them  to  avoid  the  end  of 
all  human  actions*  as  long  as  possible  ;  we  know  we  must 
come  to  it  at  last,  and  we  are  prepared  to  die,  but  not  by 
the  hands  of  treachery  ;  (hear!  hear  !)  and  what  must  we 
expect  by  admitting  this  law  lord  among  us — what  but 
destruction  ?— shall  we  not  admit  the  enemy  into  our  ca- 
pitol? — shall  we  not  give  up  to  him  the  keys  of  our  safety 
and  our  future  security  ?— -let  gentlemen  ponder  well  be- 
fore they  come  to  this  dangerous  resolution,  and  be  wise 
ere  it  be  too  late.  (Here  the  hon.  gentleman  was  inter- 
rupted by  loud  and  repeated  cheers,  and  for  a  time  was 
prevented  resuming  ;  he  likewise  betrayed  symptoms  of 
fatigue,  and  was  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  the  exhilirating  effects  of  a  de- 
lightful mixture  called  gin  and  twopenny.)  He  resumed — 
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f<  I  will  not  detain  the  house  any  longer  by  my  imperfect 
remarks,  satisfied  there  are  many  gentlemen  waiting  to 
deliver  their  opinion,  who  con  much  more  forcibly  point 
out  the  obnoxious  effects  of  the  present  measure  than  I 
can.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  that  as  much  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  as  relate  to  the  admission  of 
his  lordship  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  this  house." 
The  hon.  gentleman  sat  down  amid  the  loud  shouts  of 
the  opposition  members. 

Mr.  Paddy  Blueskin,  and  Mr.  Donald,  the  gauger, 
rose  at  the  same  instant,  and  a  little  altercation  ensued ; 
but  the  speaker,  Mr.  Belly  the  Badger,  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Paddy  Blueskin. 

"  Sure  nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  be  more  odious 
than  the  allusions  of  the  gentleman  just  sat  down — blood 
and  thunder,  Sir,  it  is  seldom  in  this  place  that  we  hear 
such  coarse  arguments,   such  false  calculations,  and  such 

illiberal  suspicions — death  and  d n,  Sir!  are  we  to  be 

continually  reminded  of  what  we  must  all  come  to — fire 
and  fury !  has  not  the  right  hon.  lord  proved  himself 
worthy  of  us? — has  he  not  adopted  certain  little  natural 
and  harmonious  phrases,  which  are  our  characteristics ; 
and  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  in  a  short  period 
of  time  he  will  become  an  honourable  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  our  fraternity  ?  The  arguments  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man on  the  opposition  bench  are  perfectly  new — it  is 
new  to  be  told  that  the  great  public  functionaries  are  not 
as  great  th — s  as  we  are,  perfectly  new—but,  gentlemen, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  can  be  brought  to  believe 
in  such  a  fallacy.  No,  no,  we  are  all  th — s,  high  and 
low ;  we  differ  only  in  the  practice,  and  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me,  and  must  be  so  to  this  house,  to  find  that  so 
great  a  man  as  the  right  hon.  lord  in  question  has  adopted 
our  manners ;  for  it  affords  a  reasonable  hope  that  he  will 
favor  our  plans,  if  not  absolutely  concur  in  out  expedients." 
Hear,  hear,  from  the  treasury  bench;  loud  and  repeated 
cheerings.  Mr.  Paddy  Blueskin  was  about  to  proceed, 
when  a  member,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn,  moved 
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the  standing  order,  that  strangers  be  excluded.  A  violent 
altercation  immediately  ensued.  Tobacco  ashes  were 
blown  about  the  room,  gin  and  beer  were  tossed  about 
without  regard  to  the  price  of  those  articles.  Mr. 
Speaker  declared  he  was  bound  to  comply  with  the  motion 
0  the  worthy  member,  and  strangers  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  withdraw. 


The  ADVENTURES  of  a  BANK  NOTE. 


I  was  born  in  Threadneedle-street,  and  first  committed 
to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  a  celebrated  dentist, 
a  dabbler  in  stock,  and  not  less  expert  in  disburdening 
the  ducks  of  the  alley  of  their  cash  than  in  depriving  his 
patients  of  their  teeth.  On  our  arrival  in  — r —  place  I 
was  consigned  to  a  cabinet,  the  usual  repository  of  my 
possessor's  wealth,  and  might  still  have  continued  to 
repose  among  many  hundreds  of  my  brethren  had  not 
a  handsome  young  creature,  who  had  supplied  for  several 

successive  nights  the  place  of  Mrs.  — — ,  snatched 

me,  along  with  many  others,  from  the  heap,  and  between 
jest  and  earnest  placed  me  in  her  bosom.  Here  I  re- 
posed in  all  the  luxury  attached  to  so  tempting  a  situa- 
tion, till  the  close  of  the  day,  when  my  fair  owner  hav- 
ing obtained  her  dismissal,  hastened  on  the  wings  of  love 
and  expectation,  to  her  Adonis  of  Dyott-street.  The 
bowl  went  round,  and  before  the  morning  I  became  the 
property  of  the  landlord,  who  sent  me  in  the  course  of 
the  following  day  in  payment  of  a  penalty  incurred  for 
suffering  his  customers  to  play  at  skittles.  The  gentle- 
man who  received  me  was  a  member  of  the  society  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  and  had  been  a  principal  agent  in 
the  prosecution  and  conviction.  He  passed  me  the  next 
morning  at  the  Key  in  Chandos-street  to  a  fair  demure 
whom  he  accompanied  from  the  tabernacle :  and  by  her 
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I  was  transmitted  to  the  parish  clerk  and  attorney-gene- 
ral of  St. ,  a  gentleman  equally  expert  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  acts  of  parliament,  in  the  collection  of  paro- 
chial rates,  and  in  brow-beating  and  insulting  every  pa- 
rishioner who  hints  the  propriety  of  guarding  against 
official  error  or  peculation  by  regular  accounts.  He  had 
defended  my  fair  possessor  against  the  ejectment  of  a 
landlord  wrho  had  interfered  with  his  multifarious  de- 
signs for  the  good  of  the  parish,  and  had  lent  her  consi- 
derable sums,  of  which  I  was  included  in  the  repay- 
ment.    Scarcely  had  Mr.  — —  received  me  before  I  was 

transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  the 

delight  of  all  the  godly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Obe- 
lisk, a  man  of  great  'power  and  wonderful  wrestling.     He 

conveyed  me  without  loss  of  time  to  the  shop  of and 

Co.  in court,  where  having  selected  a   bundle  of 

edifying  books,  among  which  were  the  Memoirs  of  a 
Woman  of  Pleasure,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Love,  I  was 
transferred  from  the  pocket  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman  to 
the  till  of  "  the  cheapest  booksellers  in  London."  Here 
while  I  reposed  during  the  afternoon,  for  I  found  that 
they  were  much  more  ready  to  receive  money  than  to 
pay  it,  I  was  equally  surprized  and  entertained  by  the 
various  conversations  among  the  partners  respecting  the 
manufacture  of  fictitious  bills,  and  indecent  publications. 
Were  I  not  afraid,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in  these  extraordinary 
times  even  a  bank  note  might  be  guilty  of  libel,  I  could 
lay  open  to  the  public  scenes  more  singular,  if  not  more 
important  than  wrere  ever  submitted  to  the  public  view 
by  the  Duke  of  York's  Investigation,  or  the  Delicate 
Inquiry. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  morning  I  was  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  douceur  to  Miss  Fanny  Spriggs,  a  younj? 
lady  of  five  and  thirty,  the  lair  authoress  of  the  Secret 
History,  and  purveyor  general  of  scandal  and  satire  to 
the  publishers  of  new  and  fashionable  novels.  Having 
obtained  her  education  in  Lord  Moira's  kitchen,  she  was 
of  course  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  habits  and  man- 

vol.  v.  3  g 
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ners  of  the  beau  moude ;  having  risen  by  degrees  to  the 
exalted  situation  of  chamber-woman  to  one  of  Lady 
Moira's  nursery  maids,  it  may  easily  be  conjectured  that 
she  must  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  opinions,  the 
feelings,  and  the  prepossessions  of  the  great ;  and  having 
left  her  first  abode  for  the  protection  of  a  first-rate  foot- 
man, who  procured  her  lodgings  in  Titchfield-street  at 
the  rate  of  10s.  a  week,  she  must  doubtless  be  versed  to 
210  small  extent  in  the  views,  the  characters,  and  the  dis- 
positions  of  mankind.  On  our  arrival  at  the  attic  story 
of  her  residence,  we  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  glass 
of  gin  standing  on  a  chair  by  her  bedside,  a  saucer  full 
of  ink  lying  beside  her  on  the  counterpane,  and  several 
loose  sheets  about  and  upon  the  bed,  which  I  afterwards 
•discovered  to  be  the  manuscript  of  anew  novel  called  the 
Marchioness,  or  Fashionable  Intrigues.  Scarcely  had 
Mr. entered  the  room  before  he  exclaimed  (thrust- 
ing me  at  the  same  time  into  her  willing  hand,)  "  well, 
my  dear  lass,  have  you  finished  the  copy ;  we  must  be  out 
by  to-morrow,  and  unless  we  make  haste  other  people 
will  get  the  start  of  us."  "Come!  come!"  replied  the 
fair  one,  "  don't  plague  me,  I  have  got  no  further  than 
the  misfortune  of  Lord  Headfort.  A  novel  is  nothing 
without  a  crime,  and  really  after  the  decision  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  I  am  at  a  loss  what  description  of  wicked- 
ness will  come  beneath  that  appellation.  What  do  you 
think  of  my  hero's  robbing  his  friend,  and  murdering  his 
brother  ?"  "  That,"  replied  the  bookseller,  "  would 
never  do.     Robbery  and  murder  imply  some  degree  of 

courage,  and  the  poor  - never   saw  blood  in  his 

life  without  falling  into  a  swoon  !"  "  Then  suppose  we 
make  him  seduce  a  lovely  young  lady  of  spotless  cha- 
racter and  exalted  station."  "  Poh !  poh !  If  adultery 
be  not  a  crime,  what  can  be  said  of  simple  seduction  ? 
Nor  in  the  present  state  of  the  fashionable  world,  need  a 

* resort  to  any  arts  of  insinuation  or  delusion.     But 

I  will  tell  you  an  intrigue  that  might  wind  up  the  plot 
with  sufficient  eclat,  and  be  too  unfortunate  even  for 
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Lord  Ellenborough.     Suppose  that  you  cause  your  hero 
to  marry,  for  mercenary  purposes,  a  young  lady  of  beauty, 
rank,  and  virtue;  that  after  possession  he  deserts  her  for 
the  ancient  and  more  compliant  instruments  of  his  lust ; 
that  in  their  society  he  forgets  the  obligations  of  the  gen- 
tleman and   the  husband  ;    and  while  he  luxuriates   in 
every  variety  of  guilty  pleasure,  permits  his  wife  to  lan- 
guish in  solitude  and  neglect.    Suppose  too  that  finding 
her  a  bar  to  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  licentious 
pleasure,  or  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  a  second 
marriage  with  a  woman  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  and 
more  accommodating  to  his  habits,  he  conspires  with  the 
profligate  inmates  and  visitors  who  surround  him  to  prove 
that  his  wife  is  an  adultress   and  himself  a   cuckold." 
"  Impossible,'*   replied  Miss  Fanny  ;    "  were  1  to  relate 
such  a  story  no  one  would  believe  me.     The  common 
pride  of  human  nature  would  elevate  above  such  a  line 
of  conduct  the  basest  and  most  unprincipled  villain  that 
ever  disgraced  or  tormented  humanity.    That  a  wretch 
might  be  found,   in  comparison  with  whose  selfish  pur- 
poses all  the  ties  of  nature  and  of  pity  would  be  as  no- 
thing,! can  believe ;  but  that  any  man,  however  weak  and 
degraded,  should  conspire  to  prove  himself  a  cuckold,  is 
too  much  for  human  credulity."  "  Such  things,  however, 
{replied  the  bookseller)  have '  actually  occurred  in  the 
history  of  mankind,   and  surely  nothing   that  has  ever 
arisen   in    the  vicissitude  of  human  events  can  be  too 
improbable  for  a  novel." 

*'  Oh!  yes,"  replied  the  fair  one,  u  for  a  novel  founded 
on  facts." 

"  Facts"  rejoined  the  luminary  of  the  Row.  "Damn  the 
facts!  Let  me  have  a  good  saleable  novel.  As  soon  as  it  is 
finished  you  shall  have  two  pounds  in  hand,  and  a  bill 
at  eighteen  months  for  the  remaining  twelve.  It  is  not 
always  that  you  will  make  such  a  bargain.  Let  me  see  it 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  Let  us  have  a  flaming  story  | 
a  true  one,  if  convenient ;  but  at  any  rate  let  it  he  flaming, 
Scaypely  had  the  bookseller  disappeared,  before  my 
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fair  possessor  rose  from  her  bed,  and  after  attiring  her-* 
self  from  a  wardrobe,  that  might  have  defied  the  descrip- 
tive powers  of  Swift  himself,  hastened  to  the  home  of  a. 
celebrated  surgeon,  whose  advice  on  certain  occasions 
she  was  accustomed  to  receive.  I  found  by  the  manner 
of  my  presentation,  that  I  was  the  first  payment  of  a 
long  arrears  even  bank-notes  will  sometimes  moralize, 
and  I  could  not  help  "  thinking  to  myself  how  wonder- 
fully must  that  people  improve  of  whom  thou  art  the 
satirical  guide  and  corrector!  With  what  peculiar  grace 
do  the  accents  of  moral  reprehension  proceed  from  lips 
polluted  by  disease ;  and  with  what  unaffected  and 
spontaneous  sympathy  must  that  bosom  be  animated  in 
the    cause   of  virtue,  modesty   and     innocence  ?     The 

interview  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  Miss ~ 

gave  way  to  more  exalted  visitors.  A  female  entered  the 
apartment  of  lofty  presence  and  engaging  manners,  who 
after  reminding  Mr.  H,  of  his  obligations  to  her  family, 
and  conjuring  him  to  secrecy,  proceeded  to  detail  a  series 
of  particulars,  so  singular,  and  so  indelicate,  that  I  shall 
not  pollute  your  pages,  by  recording  them  :  she  related 
a  "  domestic  tale,"  however,  which  if  not  quite  so  pathetic 
as  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  equally  singular, 
She  was  now  labouring  under  the  indisposition  incidental 
to  intrigue,  and  had  paid  this  visit  to  her  medical  adviser, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  by  what  meansshe  might  elude 
the  embraces,  while  she  evaded  the  suspicions  of  her  hus- 
band. After  receiving  Mr.  H.'s  opinion,  delivered  with 
the  utmost  gravity  of  countenance,  she  slipt  a  ten  pound 
note  into  his  hand,  and  hastened  to  her  chariot. 

Scarcely  had  the  lady  disappeared  before  Mr.  H.  hav- 
ing seen  the  chariot  depart  from  his  parlour  window, 
exclaimed,  "  My  God !  her  husband  !  by  all  that's  won- 
derful." The  exclamation  only  just  escaped  his  mouth, 
when  a  portly  personage,  whose  visage  pronounced  him 
to  have  approached  his  grand   climacteric,  entered   the 

apartment,  and    shaking  Mr. cordially  by  the 

hand,  addressed  him  m  the  following  words:  "  Well, 
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Sir,  here  lam  again.  You  see  I  have  not  sown  all  my 
wild  oats,  old  as  I  am;  I  have  still  an  eye  for  a  pretty 
girl,  and  love  to  ogle  the  dear  creatures,  whether  at  the 
Park  or  the  Opera.  But  not  being  content  with  distant 
warfare,  I  am  like  other  warriors  who  fight  at  close 
quarters,  subject  to  misfortunes,and  as  you  know  I  have  a 

great  respect  for  my  dear  Lady  -,    I  have  come, 

my  dear  H.  to  solicit  your  advice  on  this  unexpected 
occasion." 

Mr.  H.  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  singular  predi- 
cament of  the  wife  and  husband,  both  suffering  trie  pu- 
nishment of  infidelity,  both  afraid  of  discovery,  and  both 
appealing  to  the  same  adviser.  Having  recommended  to 
the  lord,  as  he  had  done  to  the  lady,  seperate  beds,  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  check  on  his  lordship's  banker, 
which  he  carefully  folded  up  among  several  other  papers 
of  a  similar  description,  exclaiming,  as  the  noble  peer 
descended  the  threshold,  "  This  is  the  third  hundred  I 
have  received  within  one  short  month  from  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  family  of  M — ." 

My  next  possessor  was  a  manager  of  fictitious  banks, 
and  the  proprietor  of  several  extensive  firms,  of  which 
the  notes  alone  had  any  tangible  existence.  He  was  a 
very  Proteus  in  mercantile  deception,  and  has  assumed 
the  names  of  all  the  celebrated  bankers  and  merchants  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  now 
transacting  business  on  a  large  scale  under  the  name  of 
Drummond ;  but  only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  during 
which  I  reposed  along  with  many  thousand  fictitious 
bills  in  an  iron  coffer,  before  the  disclosure  of  his  cha- 
racter and  transactions  in  the  pages  of  the  Scourge, 
compelled  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  I  was 
left  behind  as  the  liberal  reward  of  seven  years'  service 
on  the  part  of  one  of  his  dependants.  This  person  was 
much  addicted  to  experiments,  and  being  impelled  by 
mere  curiosity  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  practicable  to 
convert  a  one  pound  note  into  a  five,  I  was  subjected  to 
alternate  action  of  aqua  fortis  and  Indian  ink,  and  should 
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probably  have  been  doomed  to  undergo  several  othef 
trials  of  my  possessor's  ingenuity,  had  not  the  officers  of* 
Bow-street  put  an  endto  the  triumphs  of  chymic  genius* 
and  consigned  me  to  repose  among  many  millions  of  my 
cancelled  brethren. 

A  Bank  Note* 


STATE  of  the   NATION  for  the  YEAR  1813, 


The  K**G-*-sinking  to  the  eternal  bed  of  rest,  like  the 
withering  oak  that  has  defied  many  a  wintry 
storm,  and  bowing  its  head  to  the  mandate  of 
Time,  which  shall  record  the  soundness  of  it§ 
heart  when  its  frailties  shall  be  no  more  re* 
membered. 

The  Q**n— a  German  transplant,  with  a  lingering  affec* 
tion  for  its  native  soil,  and  a  prejudice  against 
British ;  a  living  emblem  of  snuff  and  diamonds, 
comprehending  a  great  deal  of  political  in- 
trigue, and  a  passionate  thirst  for  patronage 
and  power. 

The  Chair  before  the  Throne— a  piece  of  manu- 
facture made  from  the  splicings  of  British  and 
German  oak  ;  without  heart,  out  of  repair,  and 
propped  up  by  rotten  timbers  ;  possessing  alt 
the  frailties  of  the  parent  stock,  amalgamated 
with  venial  weaknesses,  shooting  from  the  cen- 
tre, as  though  it  were  the  very  source  of  cor- 
ruption, it  is  not  alloyed  by  one  virtue ;  it  for- 
merly excited  hopes,  but  is  now  sunk  into  de% 
crepitude,  and  has  disappointed  the  people. 

The  P**ss  of  W**s.— A  portrait  long  dimmed  by  the 
dust  of  detraction,  and  sullied  by  collision 
with  the  profligate,  and  the  malevolent  efforts 
of  "  suborned  traducers  ;'*   now  restored  to  it^ 
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former  worth  by  the  merited  exposure  of  im- 
posture, and  the  detection  of  the  perjured. 

The  P**nc*ss  Ch**rl**tte  of  W**s.— A  lovely 
miniature,  set  round  with  smiles,  seeking  the 
shelter  of  an  injured  mother's  arms;  exulting 
in  her  proved  innocence;  threatening  the  guilty ; 
and  the  object  of  a  nation's  hope. 

The  C**mm**d*ji    in  Ch**f — =a  proved  c— Ip— -t. 

The  D  *  *  of  C**** — a  love-sick  sea-calf,  who,  long 
wallowing  in  the  Jordan,  was  at  length  wounded 
by  the  shaft  of  Cupid  in  the  shape  of  a  rich 
heiress. 

The  L**d  c**** — =an  0]^  woman  weatherwise ;  an 
apron-string;  a  weathercock,  acting  upon  a 
royal  pivot, 

L**d  E*****— -the  advocate  of  venial  errors,  such  as 
adultery. 

The  Ministry — Political  land-sharks. 

The  Whigs — All  the  talents. 

The  Patriots — Jacobins,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

The  Public  Spirit- — broken  by  long  oppression. 

The  People— hopeless  of  any  change  that  can  ame- 
liorate their  condition. 

Manufacturers— all  at  a  stand, 

Povert  Y-—  universal. 

The  Constitution — changed. 

The  C**h— every  day  bringing  religion  into  disrepute.. 

The  B**h  of  B***s— fat  and  lazy. 

The  Bar — a  sure  way  to  preferment. 

Lawyers — blood-suckers, 

Ph  ys  i  c  i  ans — impostors. 

Men — daily  disgracing  human  nature,  by  imitating  the 
sensuality  of  brutes,  and  prostituting  the  fa* 
culty  of  reason. 

Women — flocking  to  the  standard  of  infidelity. 


(     416     ) 

On  the  FRIVOLITY  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE, 


It  has  long  been  customary  for  the  people  of  England 
to  regard  themselves  as  superior  in  the  solid  endowments 
of  the  mind  to  every  other  people  of  Europe.  We  have 
yielded  to  the  Dutch  the  claim  of  pre-eminence  in 
industry,  to  the  French  the  superiority  of  inventive 
genius,  and  to  the  Italians  their  due  precedence  in  all 
that  indicates  delicacy  and  sublimity  of  taste.  But  to 
the  possession  of  strong  sense,  solid  judgment,  and  prac- 
tical wisdom,  to  all  the  honors  and  attributes  of  a  judi- 
cious and  thinking  people,  we  have  always  been  eager  to" 
proclaim  our  pretensions.  The  frivolity  of  the  French 
people  is  the  continual  theme  of  our  animadversion  and 
our  ridicule  ;  and  while  the  British  lion  is  supposed  to 
express  without  flattery  the  dignified  bravery  and 
deliberate  wisdom  of  his  prototype  our  enemies  are 
seldom  personified  but  in  the  light,  agile  and  capricious 
character  of  a  monkey.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  en- 
tirely superfluous  to  examine  how  far  the  national 
prejudice  is  consistent  with  reality,  and  whether  the 
intellectual  stability  of  John  Bull  be  in  perfect  unison 
with  his  bodily  conformity. 

In  the  world  of  literature  attention  and  pre-eminence 
have  been  obtained,  not  by  the  learned  and  laborious 
student,  whose  years  have  been  past  in  the  cultivation 
of  science  or  the  advancement  of  philosophy,  by  the 
profound  observers  of  life  and  manners,  or  by  those 
chaste  and  legitimate  aspirants  after  the  honors  of  po- 
etry, who  reverence  the  ancient  masters  of  heroic  or 
didactic  verse,  and  whose  compositions  are  the  result  of 
deliberate  conception,  polished  taste,  and  an  exuberance  of 
imagination,  chastened  and  corrected  by  the  influence  of 
criticism  ;  but  by  men  who  scribble  poetry  as  fast  as 
they  could  write  a  love-letter ;  who  contract  for  epics 
by  the  year,  and  cover  their  paper  with  unmeaning 
rhymes,  with  no  regard  to  any  other  consideration  than 
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the  quantity  of  verses  they  are  able  to  produce.  '  A 
volume  of  philosophical  essays  by  a  man  of  pre-eminent 
genius  and  unremitted  assiduity,  combining  all  that 
could  instruct  the  philosopher,  delight  the  critic,  or 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader,  is  committed 
to  the  world,  and  falls  still-born  from  the  press  ;  while  the 
poetical  history  of  Raw  head  and  Bloody  bones,  or  the 
true  story  of  some  Scottish  murderer,  is  read  with  equal 
avidity  by  old  and  young,  by  the  sage  and  the  foolish, 
by  the  grandpapa  and  the  misses  of  the  nursery. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  talents  of  Messrs. 
Scott,  Southey,  and  Moore,  and  their  celebrated  contem- 
poraries ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  witness  the  indulgence 
and  encouragement  that  have  been  granted  to  the  baby- 
ism, the  pedantry,  and  the  infantine  nonsense  by  which 
their  productions  have  been  so  copiously  alloyed  without 
suspecting  that  there  is  no  other  nation,  where  offences 
against  the  sober  judgment  of  criticism  would  have 
obtained  even  momentary  applause  or  forgiveness. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewers  have  well  observed  that 
childishness  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  one 
of  the  first  poets  of  the  day  ;  and  we  may  judge  from, 
the  frequent  quotation  and  perpetual  praise  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  this  quality  is  most  remarkably  predo- 
minant, how  well  it  accords  with  the  taste  of  a  British 
public. 

In  the  drama,  our  love  of  childish  and  unmeaning 
spectacle,  has  been  too  clearly  evinced  in  the  triumph  of 
equestrian  and  elephantine  exhibitions  over  truth  and 
nature.  That  people  cannot  surely  pretend  to  the 
epithet  of  thinking,  who  prefer  the  antics  of  a  brute  to 
the  wit  of  Congreve  or  the  sublimity  of  Shakspeare,  and 
desert  fehe  representation  of  the  legitimate  drama  to  wit- 
ness the  dying  agonies  of  expiring  quadrupeds.  When 
Drury-Lane  was  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  dog,  the  circumstance  was  lamented  as  indicate 
ing,  on  the  part  of  the  English  people,  the  depravation 
of  that  correct  and  manly  taste  for  which  they  had  beea 

vol.  v.  3  h 
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distinguished  even  among  their  enemies.  But  the  pro 
sent  generation  has  attended  with  delighted  enthusiasm 
to  the  mulings  of  an  infant  and  the  ravings  of  an  ideot. 
Mailer  Betty  was  at  one  time  the  idol  of  the  public,  and 
crowds  of  intelligent  Englishmen  collect  together  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  dramatic  buffooneries  of 
an  individual,  whose  mental  infirmities  are  the  just  ob- 
jects of  compassion.  The  announcement  of  the  gallant 
gay  Lothario,  will  attract  a  bumper ;  and  were  the  two- 
legged  monster  combined  in  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening,  with  his  more  rational  companion  the  elephant, 
the  boxes  would  be  filled,  though  the  price  of  admission 
were  a  guinea. 

In  the  common  intercourse  of  life  we  are,  of  all  the 
people  of  Europe,  the  most  credulous  and  the  most  tri- 
fling. A  whisker  of  unusual  size,  a  coat  of  an  unusual 
colour,  or  a  chariot  of  an  unusual  form,  will  lead  the  man 
of  fortune  from  his  pleasures,  and  the  man  of  business 
from  his  trade,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  peep  at  an  object 
of  so  much  intrinsic  worth  and  interesting  speculation  1  In 
our  admiration  of  eccentricity,  we  not  only  waste  our 
time,  but  lose  our  money ;  th€  death's  heads  and  the 
whiskers  of  the  Baron  de  Geramb, procured  him  a  confi- 
dence and  credit  among  the  purveyors  to  fashionable 
extravagance,  that  but  for  these  imposing  appendages, 
he  might  vainly  have  endeavoured  to  obtain.  The 
whole  town  was  in  love  with  his  mustachios,  and  with  a 
little  patience  and  moderation  he  might  have  borne  from 
deluded  England  some  valuable  trophy  of  his  victories 
over  fortune,  youth,  and  beauty. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  sorrows  of  the  British 
fair,  at  the  departure  of  this  formidable  lover  of  Sophia, 
a  successor  has  appeared  who  promises  to  rob  the  good 
people  of  England  of  the  little  sense  that  remained  in 
ihe  country ;  to  bewitch  our  wives  and  sisters,  and  to  lead 
the  cockney  visitors  of  the  Park  beyond  even  their 
usual  circumference  of  folly.  To  see  the  Cossack,  reli- 
gion and  business  are  equally  neglected ;  the  chapels  ar© 
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^teserted,  the  Change  is  in  an  uproar,  and  Bond-street  is 
as  still  and  solitary  as  Persepolis.  The  public  papers 
are  filled  with  descriptions  of  his  person,  and  virgins  of 
rank  submit  themselves,  in  the  true  spirit  of  romantic 
frivolity,  to  his  embrace. 

A  hoax  in  Berner's-street,  a  tortoise-shell  male  cat,  a 
sheep  with  two  heads,  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  forehead  of 
an  ancient  king,  or  an  old  and  shattered  volume,  of  which 
the  title  and  the  subject  can  ju6t  be  decyphered  through 
the  damps  of  age,  are  any  of  them  sufficient  to  divert  the 
people  of  England  from  the  errors  of  their  prince,  and  the 
iniquities  of  their  statesmen.  Of  all  these  the  Bibliomania 
elucidates  most  forcibly  the  facility  with  which  the  un- 
thinking and  extravagant  among  the  higher  orders  of  so- 
ciety, can  reconcile  themselves  to  the  most  deplorable  dis- 
sipation of  their  time  and  fortunes.  At  the  numerous  sales 
of  old  and  mutilated  books,there  was  not  an  individual  who 
did  not  fancy  himself  at  the  moment  of  purchase  to  be 
spending  his  money  in  a  learned  and  dignified  pursuit,  or 
whodidnotplume  himself  on  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  dates  and  characteristics  of  whatever  is  issued  from 
the  press  of  Caxton  and  Aldus.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
not  one  out  of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  valued  a 
copy  of  Boccacio  at  two  thousand  pounds,  ever  read  a 
line  of  that  author  in  his  life.  They  were  guided  by 
one  plain  invariable  principle,  sufficient  to  direct  them 
in  their  biddings,  but  suspiciously  according  with  the 
character  of  the  most  thinking  people  of  the  universe. 
They  estimated  the  value  of  each  lot,  first  by  its  age,  and 
secondly,  by  its  imperfection.  If  a  better  edition  had 
been  printed  in  modern  times,  such  a  consideration  did 
not  diminish  the  value  of  the  ancient  copy  :  and  where 
dates  could  not  be  determined,  credit  was  given  to  the 
testimony  of  the  moths  and  worms.  Such  is  our  progress 
in  the  belles  lettres,  and  in  all  the  requisites  of  correct 
scholars  and  elegant  gentlemen  I 

P.P. 


(     *20     ) 
THE  DON  COSSACK!!! 


Old  England,  ever   since  she  has  been  known  for 
a  nation,  has  preserved   her  character  for  credulity  and 
curiosity;  always  upon  the  wing*  to  witness  novelty,  and 
always  gratified  by  her  search  and  the  romantic  inven- 
tions which   her  ear  greedily  receives.     Scarce  had  the 
Delicate  Investigation  reports  abated  their  interest,  when 
the  Don   Cossack  appeared  to   claim   public    attention, 
armed  with  his  long  pike,  habited  in  the  habiliments  of  his 
country,  and  with  a  beard — exciting  envy  even  in  the 
"breast  of  a  R-g-nt.    And  it  must   be  confessed  that  in 
every  other  particular  he  was  "  a  tall  and  proper  man  ;'* 
well,  no  sooner  does  he  appear  than  every  other  subject 
of  curiosity  and  interest  give   way  to  his    fascinations, 
and  crowds  from  every  quarter  throng  round  his  person 
as  the  central  point  of  every  thing  that  is  marvellous. 
*.?  The   Don  Cossack*' — cry  some  thickheaded  wits  east 
of  Temple  Bar — "  Bless  us,  he  must  be  a  Spaniard  or  a 
Portuguese;    we     never     heard    of    a    Russian    Don." 
u Pshaw,"  exclaimed  the  sapient  Sir  William  C — ,  who  by 
the  bye  had  been  that  morning   closely  closeted  with  his 
favourite  barber  two  hours.     "  I   will  set  you   right  in 
your  speculations — Don  Cossack  is,  I  am  very  credibly 
informed,    the   son    of  a   respectable   biscuit    baker    of 
Lisbon,  and  a  patriot.— He  was  born  under   the  planet 
Mars,  and,  like  Hercules,  strangled  the  serpents  in  his 
"  cradle  ;  he  cracked  a  biscuit  before  he  was  an  hour  old, 
and  sucked  four  wet  nurses  dry  ere  he  cut   a  tooth.     A 
month  after  he  was  breeched  he  got  a  grandee's  daugh- 
ter with  child,  and  was  three   times  tried  for  crim.  con. 
— He  got  into  the  dungeons   of  the   holy   inquisition, 
where  he  eat  the  iron  bars  of  his  prison  and  effected  his 
escape — he  trusted  himself  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  and 
was  taken  up  by  an  Algerme  pirate  fifty  leagues  from 
shore,   aiter  subsisting  nine  days  upon  apiece  of  sail- 
cloth and  drinking  his  own  tears^a  storm  soon  overtook 
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the  Algerine,  and  she  swamped,  every  soul  perishing, 
excepting   Don  Wittebchendst,  our  illustrious  Cossack, 
who  fortunately  di sen; angled   himself  from  the   vessel, 
and  was  prevented  from  sinking,  by  getting  upon  a  shoal 
of  herrings  steering   their  course  from    the  north — well, 
while  in  this  situation  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  com* 
pelled,  like  Jonah,  to  travel  down  the  throat  of  a  whale, 
who  distended  her  horrid  jaws  to  admit  the  finny  tribe — 
here  he  lived  upon  liver,  and  grew  fat  in  a  warm  climate; 
but  with  the  wretched  prospect  of  continuing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  sun: 
an  expedient  struck  him,  it  was  a  desperate  venture,  but 
death  or  liberty  was  his  motto — this    expedient   was   to 
tickle  the  whale  in  the  throat,  and  make  her  sick — it 
succeeded,  she  was  taken  with  a  dreadful  vomiting,  and 
rose  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air — he  tickled  again,  and   up   he  came,  riding  upon  a 
well-directed  spout,  which  landed    him    sate   upon  the 
most  northerly  coast  of  Russia,  and   upon  the  back  of  a 
wolf,  who  taking  fright  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his 
unwelcome    burthen,    speeded    through    forests    where 
human  foot  had  never  trod — the  Don  kept  his  seat  with 
ail  the  firmness  of  the  most  experienced  jockey ;  and  at 
the  end  of  three  days  found  himself  safe  and  sound  in 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  empire,  the  wolf  expiring 
beneath  him   from   hard  running.     He    lived  upon  the 
body  for  three  weeks,  made  himself  a  jacket  of  his  skin, 
and  a  saw  of  his  jaw-bone,  with  which  he  felled  that 
miraculous   pike   he  now  carries — here  wearied  of  his 
travels,  he  determined  to  settle,  and  to  amuse  himself  by 
hunting — his    whiskers  and   beard  grew,   and  the  girls 
were  enamoured  of  his   parts  ;    he    married  seventeen 
wives,   kept   thirty-three  concubines,  and  has    a   whole 
regiment  of  children — the  illegitimate  are  all  officers,  the 
legitimate  common  men,  very  naturally  preferring    his 
natural  children  to  those  forged  in  the  chains  of  wedlock. 
The  war  breaking  out   between  Russia  and  France,  the 
valiant  Don  Cossack  left  his  wives,  his  concubines,  and 
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his  children,  and  taking  his  long  pike  marched  to  the 
wars — where  he  killed  and  eat  thirty-nine  of  the  enemy , 
besides  three  French  officers  and  their  fry ',  besides  pricking 
above  one  thousand  in  the  b-cks-des,  and  other  feats 
glorious  to  the  great  cause,  and  ruinous  to  the  Gallic 
emperor! ! ! ! ! !"  The  loud  huzzas  with  which  this  faithful 
narrative  was  received,  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  reached 
the  ears  of  Alderman  Birch  the  pastry-cook,  who  called 
out  puff!  puff! !  puff! ! !  Some  were  so  incredulous  as  not 
to  believe  the  marvellous  account  of  Sir  William  ;  and 
some  even  affirmed  that  he  was  not  a  Portuguese, 
that  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  biscuit-baker;  but 
that  he  was  called  the  Don  Cossack,  from  being  a 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  Don,  a  celebrated  river 
of  Russia,  which  falls  into  the  river  of  Azof.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  certainly  is  a  prodigious  hero,  and 
remarkably  fond  of  lamp  oil,  a  predilection  which  Sir 
William  ascribes  to  an  extraordinary  event  in  his  life 
before  narrated.  It  is  said  the  sensation  excited  in  the 
city  on  his  first  appearance  is  scarcely  yet  subsided;  that 
he  eat  so  voraciously  at  his  luncheon  at  the  Mansion 
House  that  it  was  determined  to  give  him  no  encou- 
ragement in  that  quarter ;  and  that  the  aldermen  were 
alarmed  lest  he  should  be  invited  to  the  Easter  dinner ! ! 
Sir  William,  who  is  a  devout   believer,  of  course  gives 

credence  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  d ns  all  those 

with  a  tolerating  religious  spirit  who  doubts !  But  he  has 
a  great  relish  for  turtle,  and  is  anxious  to  furnish  the  Don 
Cossack  with  a  passport  to  the  seat  of  war.  On  Monday 
last,  by  royal  command,  he  visited  C*rl**n  H**se,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  R**nt  a  delicate  investigation  was 
immediately  instituted;  his  beard  was  examined ;  and 
among  other  questions  it  was  put  to  him  how  he  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  from  growing  corpulent,  to  which 
he  readily  replied,  and  with  great  good  humour,  "  By 
constant  exercise.'*  "  How  many  wives  have  you  ?" 
"  Seventeen."  "  Is  it  possible?  Alas,  I  find  one  too 
many  for  me ;   and  how  do  you  contrive  to  keep  them 
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in  order  ?"  "  I  never  give  myself  any  trouble  about 
them."      The    R**t  was  observed   to  sigh;    Colonel 

M'M brought   him  a  smelling  bottle,  and    Lord 

Y >  a  glass  of  his  favourite  beverage,    eggs  and 

brandy:  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  happy  country,  where  a 
man  may  have  seventeen  wives  without  giving  himself 
any  trouble  about  them;  but  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
them  what  proceedings  do  you  take  ?"  "  Our  process  is 
very  simple,  we  resort  to  the  Turkish  bow-string."    Here 

the  R *s  eye  was  observed  to  sparkle  with  unusual 

animation.  "  Blessed  land  of  liberty,"  he  exclaimed, 
where  a  common  man  may  put  his  wife  to  death  with 
impunity — say,  Mac,  can  I  not  introduce  this  enviable 
custom  among  ourselves  ?" — — "  But  what  do  you  do  with 
your  concubines,  and  how  do  you  contrive  to  keep  them 
faithful  ?"  "  It  is  their  duty  and  interest  to  comply 
with  all  my  wishes,  and  they  are  too  much  occupied 
with  intriguing  against  my  wives  to  excite  any  suspicion 
in  my  breast  of  their  inconstancy."  The  R— —  started 
from  his  seat  with  a  vigor  almost  unknown  to  him,  and 
exciting  admiration  and  surprize  in  the  two  gallant  co- 
lonels.    The  Cossack  was  dismissed  after  his  beard  and 

pike  had  been  measured ;    and  the  R exclaimed^ 

with  eyes  beaming  with  rapture,  "  Mac  ;  send  a  bow- 
string to ;  send  cards  of  invitation  to  — ; 

and  ■ ,  and  ,  send  for  Lord  E gh, 

and  let  us  frame  a  code  of  Cossack  laws — send  for  the 
taylor,  that  we  may  be  dressed  in  the  Cossack  costume 
— I  will  have  a  new  wig — my  beard  shall  grow — I  am 
delighted — I  am  enraptured — the  hero  of  the  Don  has 
awakened  in  my  bosom  sensations  of  joy  not  to  be  re- 
strained." 
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A  RECEIPT  for  ENVY. 

Take  of  the  essence  of  Indolence  sufficient  to  enfeeble  tlie 
sense  and  torpidize  mental  energy ;  let  this  be  thoroughly 
infused  into  the  intellectual  parts,  and  it  will  soon  pro- 
duce incapacity ;  then  take  of  chagrin,  disappointment, 
vexation,  and  malignity,  equal  proportions,  blend  them  well 
with  the  saliva  of  detraction,  and  the  unwholesome  dews  of 
fevered  sarcasm,  and  take  a  dose  at  pleasure — one  is  sufficient— 
for  so  subtle  and  insinuating  is  the  mixture,  and  so  lasting  in 
its  effects,  that  it  can  never  be  eradicated.  But  its  merit  does 
not  consist  only  in  its  operation  on  the  patient,  for  so  malign  is 
its  odour,  that  it  sheds  its  poisons  on  every  object  within  its 
search,  and  seems  to  delight  in  withering  up  the  first  shoots  of 
genius. 

Symptoms.  A  cold  cadaverous  cheek  flexible  to  every  acrimo- 
nious wrinkle  ;  brow  somewhat  sullen,  but  forcing  itself  into  the 
appearance  of  gaiety  ;  eye  heavy  and  apathetic,  but  occasionally 
shooting  forth  a  gleaming  ray  of  jealous  ire,  nose  drawn  up  with 
the  sneer  of  venomous  malevolence—and  lips  parched,  and 
tremulating  with  the  consuming  fever  that  circulates  in  ever}^ 
vein. 

The  voice  cold  and  sour,  and  the  utterance  sometimes  slow 
and  sometimes  hurried,  but  always  acrid. 
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Stolen  or  Strayed,  the  R-g-nt's  conscience,  lately  in  the 
keeping  of  L-rd  Ch-nc-11-r  E-d-n ;  assuming  all  shapes  as  occa- 
sion serves,  it  cannot  answer  to  any  particular  description — it 
is  feared  it  is  almost  too  protean  to  be  discovered,  and  possessing 
too  much  of  the  properties  of  the  eel  to  be  secured — the  L-rd 
Ch-no-11-r  vows  "  before  his  God  and  his  country ,"  it  was  not 
lost  by  any  negligence  on  his  part. 


THE  BARONETS,  BARBER,  and  WHALE.* 
Sir  William,  who  aims  at  the  Royal  Society, 
And  knowing  Sir  Joseph's  acknowledge  satiety 

*  Alluding  to  an   occurrence  of  last  year,  and  was  composed   between 
the  faut-day  and  the  general  election* 
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Of  Grampus  and  other  small  fry  ; 
Sent  him  word,  "  I'd  be  glad  of  your  presence  a  bit, 
To  cut  up  and  prepare  a  fine  whale  for  the  spit, 

And  dine  on  the  Fast-day  with  J." 

The  joyous  Sir  Joseph  accedes  to  his  wish ; 
And  Sir  Will  and  his  Barber  set  out  to  the  fish, 

And  sat  down  a-top  of  it's  tail : 
Said  the  Barber,  "  you'll  lose  your  Election  this  y! 
He  spoke — and  Sir  William  fell  lifeless  with  fear, 

And  fairly  o'er-shadow'd  the  whale! 

Sir  Joe  with  a  lancet,  a  knife,  and  harpoon, 
Arriv'd  while  Sir  William  lay  stretch'd  in  a  swoon  ; 

But  dropping  harpoon,  knife,  and  lancet, 
In  a  tumult  of  joy  and  amazement  he  swore 
That  the  Alps    into  England  were  newly  come  o'er, 

And  to  blubber  transform'd  in  their  transit  I 

"  Be  mine,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  the  glorious  toil, 
To  inundate  Albion's  valleys  with  oil, 

That  the  peasants  of  England  may  know, 
One  gift  they  received  from  the  great  Joseph  Banks, 
And  mention  my  name  with  amazement  and  thanks, 

As  they  oil  their  own  shoes  as  they  go  t" 

Then  to  the  man-mountain  his  rapt'rous  beholder, 
Sprang  up  fram  the  Barber's  obsequious  shoulder, 

And  cut  a  small  hole  in  his  gizzard ; 
When  Sir  William  cryM,  "  Do  you  know  whom  you  assail  ? 
You  don't  know  a  parliament  man  from  a  whale, 

Though  you  almost  set  up  for  a  wizard  !»' 

*'  If  you  are  not  the  whale,"  cried  Sir  Joseph,  in  wrath, 
"  Where  is  he,  I  pray,  for  I  long  for  his  broth  ?*' 

"  I  believe,"  said  Sir  William,  "  he's  brush'd  !'> 
But  soon  as  the  Baronets  came  to  the  ground, 
The  whale  they  were  seeking  was  readily  found, 

To  be  sure  he  was  dreadfully  crush'd ! 
VOL.  V.  3  I 
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The  eager  Sir  Joseph  then  brandish'd  his  knife, 
But  Sir  William  declar'd  he  was  wretched  for  life; 

Since  a  man,  so  discerning  and  clever 
Had  thought  him  a  whale,  and  prepar'd  to  dissect  him  ; 
Was  it  likely  the  City  again  would  elect  him  ? 

No,  perhaps  heave  him  into  the  river -1 

*'  Not  a  vestige,"  said  Joseph,  "  of  what  has  occurr'd 
Shall  remain  to  transpire,  I  will  give  you  my  word  ; 

Or  our  craws  must  egregiously  fail !" 
Wide  "as  theirs,  gentle  reader  !  must  needs  be  jour  swallow, 
If  you  can  believe  what  is  going  to  follow: 

They  devour* d  both  the  Barber  and  Whale  !  J 


At  a  late  meeting  of  master  stay-makers,  it  was  moved  and 
carried,  nemine  contradicente. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  trade  wrill  sustain  an  almost  irreme- 
diable loss  in  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  C— —  for  the 
continent. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  humble  and  dutiful  address  be  pre- 
sented to  His  Royal  Highness,  praying  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  their  deplorable  situation  under  such  a  calamity, 
and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  patronize  English  stays  in  fo- 
reign parts  as  some  alleviation  totbeir  misery. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  humble  petition  be  prepared,  praying 
the  Lords  Petersham  and  Yarmouth  do  take  the  trade  under 
their  special  care. 

4.  Resolved,  That  stays  may  be  safely  recommended  to  in-* 
continent  ladies  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  concealing 
pregnancy,  upon  a  new  and  improved  plan,  as  worn  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Lady and  the  Misses -. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  humble  and  dutiful  petition  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  praying  her  interference 
in  their  favor,  and  that  she  screw  herself  up  in  whalebone,  with 
a  view  to  benefit  the  trade  by  her  example. 

6.  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  inserted  in  the 
Scourge  Magazine. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge. 
Sia, — Your   insertion  of  the  following  petition  of  a  very- 
respectable  but  truly  unfortunate  old  woman,  will  particularly 
oblige  your  obedient  servant,  R— ♦ 

The  bumble  petition  of  Widow  Raymond  setteth  forth,  that 
being  reduced  by  unforeseen  misfortune,  she  is  reduced,  with  a 
large  family  of  nine  children  !  to  the  miserable  expedients  re- 
sorted to  by  theatrical  quacks,  and  prays  for  the  indulgence 
and  commiseration  of  a  liberal  and  discerning  public.  After 
bellowing  out  her  juvenile  days  upon  provincial  boards,  and 
"  cleaving  the  boorish  ear  with  horrid  speech,"  it  was  her  sin- 
gular good  fortune  to  captivate  a  London  manager  by  her 
stentorian  luugs,  and  to  be  transplanted  to  the  metropolitan 
boards  to  rumble  thunder  in  a  tragedy,  or  play  a  sea-calf  hi 
pantomime,  and  here  all  her  misfortunes  commenced,  fordoing 
just  ice  to  tne  part  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  bellowing  be- 
yond mortal  powers,   she  cracked  the   auricular  nerve  of  the 

Dowager  Countess  of  ,    who  has  been   cornpleatly  deaf 

ever  since  !    shook  the  febrile  frame  of  Mr,  Sk — ff — ng — n  into 
nervous  fits  ! — turned  Mr.  Wh-tbre-d,  the  brewer's,  apron  sour ! 

— alarmed    Miss into    premature    delivery  !    and 

brought  on  apoplexy  in  Alderman !    Such  a   series  of 

misfortunes  were  scarcely  ever  known  to  attend  one  unhappy 
individual,  and  their  pressure  must  be  acknowledged  unusually 
severe  on  an  old  widow  with  nine  children.  Not  even  a  salary 
of  six  hundred  a  year  as  stage  manager,  could  support  its  ill 
conveniences,  and  all  the  horrors  of  provincial  candle-ends  and 
raw  onions,  stared  them  full  in  the  face  as  their  future  sub- 
sistence. A  benefit  offered  as  the  only  expedient  of  relief,  and 
'*  the  Devil's  Bridge,"  to  carry  them  safe  over ;  but  lest  the 
ravings  of  "  Baron  Toraldi"  should  be  productive  of  similar 
effects,  and  scare  a  R-g-nt,  &c.  &c.  the  widow,  with  a  philan- 
thropy doing  honor  to  her  head  and  heart  engaged  the 
*'  widow's  friend,"  lunatic  Coates,  to  perform  his  merry  antics 
for  the  evening—  this  he  did,  and  the  comic  ravings  of  the  one 
frustrated  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  tragic  rantings  of 
the  others — but,  alas,  although  her  pockets  were  well  filled  she 
was  unfortunate;  for,  infected  by  the  mania  of  her  friend,  Mr. 
Romeo  Coates,  she  now  suffers  under  all  the  horio's  of  men- 
tal imbecility    and    weakness,   and    is    fceiiig  castigated   as 
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remedy  by  the  critic's  lash  of  censure.  She  humbly  petitions 
the  benevolent  that  they  will  consider  her  large  family,,  and 
alleviate  her  sufferings,  and  she  will  ever  pray. 


Lost,  certain  minutes  of  evidence  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
an  illustrious  lady :  whoever  shall  find  the  same,  and  bring 
them  before  the  public  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded,  by  a 
speech  in  the  lords  by  the  celebrated  Durham  ox  of  Burr* 
street  \ 


Mrs.  Clarke  has  threatened  a  new  work  in  sheets,  and  certain 
gentlemen  are  deploring  their  folly  in  ever  having  crept 
with  her  into  them  ! 


It  is  generally  understood   that  the —  electors  in* 

tend  to  propose  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent  congra- 
tulating HIM  ON  THE  ESTABLISHED  INNOCENCE  OF  Hrs 
ROYAL  CONSORT,  AND  THE  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  FOUL  CON- 
SPIRACY    FABRICATED     AGAINST      HER     LIFE     AND     HONOR, 

Of  course  such  proceedings  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  His 
Royal  Highness,  who  is  himself  the  guardian  of  her  repu- 
tation, and  who  cannot  but  feel  rejoiced  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  is  freed  from  even  the  shadow  of  a  charge  ! ! !  It  is 
said  that  His  Royal  Highness' s  visits  to  Manchester-square 
have  been  frequent  of  late — of  course  those  visits  are  made  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  the  disinterested  friend  of  the 
Princess,  and  who  must  equally  feel  delighted  at  Her  Royal 
Highness' s  escape  from  the  abandoned  perjuries  of  the  most 
iniquitous  traducers. 
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LETTER  from  Mrs.  JUDY  O'  FLANNAGAN  to 
Mr.  BLARNEY  O'  SULLIVAN. 


Arrah,  Blarney,  do  you  know  that  your  letter  never 
come  to  hand  until  I  received  it  through  some  mismanage- 
ment of  the  postman,  who  kept  it  by  him, because  I  would 
riot  trouble  him  with  a  thirteener  for   its  carriage ;  and 
you   know,   Blarney,  thirteeners  are  not  so  plentiful,  to 
throw  them  away  upon  a  dirty  bit  of  sealed  paper,  which 
could  neither  eat  or  drink  on  the   road.     He    kept  the 
letter,  and  I  cheated  the  red-coated  vagabond  at  last;  for 
Patrick  O'Shane  told  me  that   somehow  or  another  it 
had  crept   into   a   book  they  call  the  Scourge  ;  and  so 
you  see,  my  dear  Blarney,  I  got  your  letter  the  other  day 
all  in  print  for  a  half-a-crown,  which  was  cheap — and  so 
I  bethought  me,  that  I  would  send  my  answer  to  you— ■ 
to  the  Scourge — where  you  see,  Blarney,  you  may  get  it 
for  nothing,  by  paying  half-a-crown  for  the  book. 

Sure,  Blarney,  you  are  mightily  mistaken  in   me,  to 
imagine  I  deserted  you  ;  no,  my   honey,  I  have  the  re- 
collection of  your  sweet  face  always   before  me,   and  I 
can  assure  my  own  dear  jewel   that  I  drink  his  health 
fifty  times  a  day  at  least !  But  you  see,  Blarney,  you  have 
mighty  wrong   notions  in  your  head,  and  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  set  you  right  about  them — in  the  first  place  I  never 
doubted  but  that  the  O'Sullivans  were  an  ancient  and  an 
honorable  family;   but  be  aisey  about  their  being    the 
only  true  Milesians — Oh,    bloodanouns  man,  they  can- 
not compare  with  the  O'Flannagans — you  may  talk  about 
your  great  ancestor,  Mr.  Murphy  Q'Sullivan,  the  first  man 
sticking  in  the  mud  at  Bantry  ;  but  it  is  your  own  dear 
self  Blarney,  that  is  sticking  in  the  mud,  for  Mr.  Murphy 
O'Sullivan  never  did. — Sure,  and  dont  I  know  the  origin 
of  the  Milesians?  was  not  Mr,  Militis  or  Milesius,  a 
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Spaniard,  the  father  of  three  sons,  who  had  thirty  wives 
each ;  and  did  not  they  come  over  and  settle  in  the  south 
of  •  my  darling  country,  *and  they  gave  the  name  of 
Milesians  to  their  race — but  you  see, Blarney — the  OTlan-. 
nagans  are  descended  in  a  right  line  from  Caesaria,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Noah,  who  flew  for  refuge  to  the 
island,  before  the  flood,  and  who  married  one  Bartholo- 
mew,  a  Scythian,  who  arrived  in  the  same  country  three 
hundred  years  afterwards^  and  conquered  the  giants  !f  But 
not  to  waste  any  time  in  tracing  the  nobleness  of  my 
descent,  which  you  very  well  know  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity;  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  second  place,  that  your 
notions  of  the  conduct  of  an  Irish  jontlewornan  is  not  be- 
coming you,  and  by  no  means  correct.  Sure,  I  was  born 
to  enjoy  a  noble  patrimony,  which  my  fore-fathers  all 
spent  for  me ;  and  I  was  educated  to  do  honor  to  my 
family — was  I  not  an  only  child,  and  an  heiress  ?  And 
did  not  my  father  leave  me  when  he  died,  all  he  had  for 
himself?  Ah,  Blarney,  answer  these  questions  if  you 
can.  Left  a  lone  woman  to  myself,  in  a  little  dainty  mud* 
cabin  on  the  heath,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  wish  to 
see  foreign  parts,  and  besides  it  was  necessary  to  finish 
my  education — you  know  when  you  used  to  come  and 
see  me,  and  sit  in  the  warm  smoke  of  my  chimney,  in 
winter's  evenings,  when  the  whisky  used  to  smile  in  our 
faces,  and  we  were  all  joy ;  ah,  Blarney,  I  was  then  dying 
to  see  foreign  parts,  and  you  see  the  soldier  used  to  come 
and  sit  with  me,  and  keep  me  company  after  you  was 
gone ;  and  he  was  so  tender  and  so  kind-hearted,  that  he 
would  not  suffer  me  to  lay  by  myself  alone.  Now  Jemmy 
the  Grinder,  for  that  was  his  name  before  he  enlisted, 
was  always  telling  me  of  Old  England,  and  such  like 
things  ;  and  I  dont  know  how  it  came  about,  but  I  found 


*  Vide  Camden's  Account  of  Ireland. 

t  Vide  Polichron,  Giraldus  and  Hollingshead, 
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that  I  should  soon  be  obliged  to  give  birth  to  a  little 
Grinder;  and  Jemmy  being  ordered  home  with  his 
regiment — I  thought  it  but  right,  that  I  should  drop  the 
little  Englishman  in  the  land  of  his  fathers;  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  accompany  the  good-natured  soidier. 

Oh  !  Blarney,  shall  I  ever  forget  what  I  suffered  when 
I  went  on  board  the  packet  that  was  to  carry  m^  from 
Old  Ireland;    but  it  was  necessary   that  I  should   see 
foreign  parts,  so  I  easily  made  up  my  mind  to  it — and 
now,  Blarney,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  what  I  have 
seen — Ihave  three  little  Grinders,  plump-cheeked  rogues, 
■which  the  soldier  is  welcome  to  keep  for  my  sake;  and 
I  will  take  the  first   opportunity  of  meeting   my   own 
Blarney  once  more  in   Ireland.     You  see,  Blarney,  these 
low-lived   English   are  always   talking  of  our  blunders  ; 
but  by  the  powers  they  are  the  greatest  blunderers  them- 
selves ;  for  when  I  landed,  I  asked  them  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  they  .told  me  it  was  Park-gate — and  the  devil  a 
park  or  a  gate  could  I  see,  for  it  was  all  land  and  water,  so 
that  was  a  bull — well,  we  took  our  place  in  the  waggon 
for  London ;  and  mighty  pleasant  travelling  too,  Blarney, 
if  it  was  not  for  the  jumbling  and  jolting,  which  made 
my  poor  bones  to  ache  sorely ;  and  there  was  rare  work 
going   on,   for  you  see  ,we  were  a  great  many  of  us  alt 
tumbled  together,  and  tossed  into  each  other's  laps;  and 
a  few  accidents  occurred  by  reason  that  some  of  them 
did  not  know  their  own  wives  in  the  dark — so  they  got 
playing  with  other  women  ;  but  those  things  were  settled 
easy  enough  to  be  sure :  and  what  with  the  rumbling  and 
jolting  about  I  fell  sick,  and  I  was  taken  with  big  pains, 
and  I  laid  down  in  the  straw,  and  by  and  bye  something 
squalled  out — Oh,  Blarney,  to  be  sure,  it  was'nt  a  great 
big  thumping  boy — faith,  and  it  was,  honey — I  had  played 
the    soldier  a  trick,    and   brought  him   a   boy;  and  we 
cheated  the  waggoner,  for  as  we  had  paid  our  own  fare 
before  hand  the  devil  a  farthing  could  he  get  out  ef  us 
for  the  carriage  of  the  child,  who  came  clean  into  the 
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world,  and  had  his  carriage  to  London  and  all  for 
nothing — Oh!  he  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  sticking 
in  his  own  beautiful  mouth.  Well  in  London  the  waggon 
stopped  naturally  enough,  at  a  great  big  house  called  the 
Saracen  s-head;  Vblood,  Blarney,  you  would  have  been 
frightened  out  of  your  own  delicate  senses,  if  you  had 
seen  it;  so  I  said,  faith,  you  may  call  this  London,  but 
give  me  my  own  sweet  Cork — and  I  asked  for  some 
whisky — and  a  great  big  blackguard  answered, "  Arrah  go 
along  with  you,  Pat ;"  now  this  was'nt  genteel  to  a  lady, 
so  I  gave  him  a  big  swelling  on  his  eye,  and  he  roared  out 
lustily — now,  Blarney,  only  think  that  the  heathens  know 
nothing  at  all  at  all  about  whisky — O  what  a  beggarly 
country — at  that  moment,  Blarney,  how  much  I  wished 
for  my  own  beautiful  cabin,  and  to  have  been  along  with 
you  in  the  smoak  of  a  good  peat  fire  shipping  the  darling 
whisky  hot.  Well,  I  could  get  nothing  but  gin,  a  -weak 
liquor,  not  half  so  strong  as  good  whisky  punch,  and 
which  they  sell  here  at  three  times  the  price  of  the 
genuine  liquor  of  old  Ireland.  Ah,  Blarney,  Blarney,  people 
should  travel  to  know  the  comforts  of  home.  I  need  not 
be  after  telling  you  about  all  that  happened  between 
me  and  the  soldier;  you  know  it  must  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  you,  to  know  any  thing  at  all  about 
him — I  brought  him  a  boy  every  now  and  then,  and  as 
he  was  in  barracks,  and  I  wanted  to  see  all  about  Lon- 
don, I  took  to  selling  potatoes  in  a  wheel-barrow,  or  car- 
rying sprats  in  the  season,  which  is  pretty  employment 
enough,  and  I  became  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of 
my  countrymen  and  women,  who  were  in  the  same  way. 
Now,  Blarney,  having  given  you  a  full  description  of  this 
big  place,  I  shall  give  you  an  account  of  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney we  had  to  Greenwich  last  Easter  Monday,  and  then 
prepare  to  come  and  tell  you  all  the  rest  myself.  Oh, 
how  I  long  to  be  at  your  own  sweet  beautiful  lips,  for 
after  all,  an  Irishman  is  the  lad  to  tickle  the  ladies  fancy. 
Well,  to  be  sure,  Easter  Monday,  of  all  days  in  an  En- 
glishman's year,  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  one.    The  sun, 
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Blarney,   shone  so  beautifully,  the  girls  were  so  full  of 
fun;    aye,    and  on  that  day  the  lads  spend  their  money 
like  any  Irishman;    so  we  were  up  in  the  morning-,  and 
we  were  all  dressed  in   our  best  suits,  and  there  was  me 
and  my  soldier,  and  there  was  Paddy  O'Shone,  who  car- 
ries a  hod,  and  he  had  with  him  Miss  Judy  McCarthy, 
who  goes  about  with  a  milk-pail,  and  there  was  Dennis 
O'Shaglin,   and   Miss  O'Brien,   and  Paddy  O'Carel,  and 
MissO'Neale,  and  Thady  O'Conner,  and  Miss  M'Morrog, 
and  we  were  a  snug  party,  so  we  started  from  a  place 
they   call  Westminster  Bridge,  and  we  all  went  into  a 
gin  shop,  just  by  way  of  refreshing  us,  and  we  dropped 
some  of  our  money  at  every   shop  we  came  to,  so  that 
when  we  arrived  at  Greenwich  we  were  all  comfortable 
andjolly.     Oh,  Blarney,  this  is  the  place  of  delights,  and 
though  you   can  neither  get  whiskey  for  love  or  money, 
yet  gin  and  gingerbread  is  to  be  had  in  plenty,  and  there 
were  shews  and  plays,  wild  beasts  and  young  ladies,  to 
be  seen,  all  alive.     "  Walk  up,  walk  up,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen," was  all  the  cry  :  "  here  you  shall  see  the  lions, 
and  the  wonderful  elephants  ;"     another,    "  Walk  up, 
walk  up,  ladies  and   gentlemen,  here  you  may  see  the 
wonderful   Miss    Smith,    seventeen    years  of  age,  and 
only  thirty-three  inches  high ;  you  may  see  her  for  three 
pence/'     "  Here    you    may   see  the  wonder  of    won- 
ders—a cow  with  two  heads,  seven  legs,  three  tails, and 
two  bellies,  for  twopence  a  piece — walk  up,  walk   up, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  best  booth  in  the  fair."     Oh, 
Blarney,  my  head  swam  round  with  delight,  and  there 
was  a  great  big  hill,  where  the  girls  all  roll  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  they  shew  their  legs,  and  there  is  such 
smirking  and  smiling — then  there  are  booths  where  you 
can  get"  the  ladies  cordial,"  and  "  true  blue,"  which  is 
nothing  but  gin  ;  and  garters  with  pretty  sayings  up©n 
them,  and  Thady    O'Conner    bought    a  pair  for  Miss 
M'Morrog,  and  on  them  was  written  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  why  not  Ireland,  Blar- 
ney ?  sure,  and  is  there  an  Irishwoman  who  can  love  a 
vol,  v.  3  ic 
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man  failing  in  bis  duty  ?  Well  then,  there  were  sweet- 
meats and  gingerbread :  Oh,  and  why  does  not  Easter 
Monday  last  all  the  year  round?  In  the  evening  we  went 
to  see  our  countryman,  Paddy  O'Rourke,  who  gave  a 
concert,  for  which  we  paid  a  thirteener,  and  a  curious 
concert  it  was,  for  the  devil  of  any  thing  was  to  be  seen 
but  singing  and  talking,  so  we  had  our  glasses  a  piece  all. 
round,  and  we  were  quite  happy,  when  Dennis  O'Shag- 
lin  got  into  a  big  passion — "  bloodanouns,*'  he  cried, 
"  do  you  call  this  a  fair  without  a  fight:"  so  you  see  he 
wanted  to  introduce  the  good  old  Irish  custom  among  em  ; 
but  they  had  no  fancy  for  it,  when  presently  there  was 
a  little  bit  of  a  row,  for  Paddy  O'Rourke  was  a  true  Irish- 
man, and  he  had  got  two  wives*  and  as  luck  would  have 
it,  while  he  was  comfortably  seated  with  one  of  them  by 
his  side  and  singing  ail  the  while — in  tumbled  the  other, 
and  there  was  pretty  fighting  enough  between  them  ;  oh, 
the  heads  rattled  again  and  the  confusion  was  delightful 
to  a  true  Irishman.  Dennis  O'Shaglin  took  a  part,  and 
being  an  expert  bruiser  you  see  he  played  about  him. 
"Well,  after  all,  we  returned  home  with  hearts  as  gay  as 
you  please;  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  when  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  in  bed  with  that 
bewitching  rogue,  Paddy  0*Connel. 

Having  now  told  you  all  about  it,  and  being  wearied 
of  my  travels,  my  dear  Blarney,  you  may  expect  me  the 
first  opportunity,  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  conveniently 
carry  the  soldier's  things  to  the  pawnbroker's,  that  they 
may  be  taken  care  of.  I  shall  take  the  waggon  to  Bris- 
tol, and  shall  cross  the  water  to  my  own  true  sweatheart 
■—the  beautiful  Blarney  O'Sullivan, 

Yours,  constant  and  true 

for  ever  and  ever* 

Judy  O'Flannagan, 


(     436     ) 
Mr.  HENRY  WHITE,  (Editor  of  the  «  Independent  Whig,") 

AND 

{Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  of"  the  Whig  or  Public  Guardian:') 


The  publication  of*'  the  Whig  or  Public  Guardian/' 
a  new  Sunday  newspaper,  has  given  rise  to  a  controversy, 
which  we  should  by  no  means  have  felt  it  either  our  duty 
or  inclination  to  have  noticed,  but  that  it  has  laid  open  a 
few  of  the  secrets  of  "  the  prison-house,"  disclosed  a 
little  of  the  character  of  those  patriots,  who  would  reform 
the  nation,  who  have  vaunted  out  their  courage  in  stem- 
ming the  torrent  corruption;  and  narrated  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  have  met  overwhelming  adversity  in 
fighting  the  good  cause  of  the  public.  Almost  first  upon 
the  list  of  this  class  of  patriots,  and  next  to  Mr.  Peter 
Finnerty  himself,  ranked  Mr.  Henry  White,  the  Editor  of 
the  Independant  Whig,  and  it  is  generally  known  his 
extraordinary  merits,  and  his  unmerited  persecution ; 
but  now  comes  out  the  truth,  that  his  immaculacy  is  not 
so  certain — that  his  public  spirit  mi^ht  probably  be 
overawed,  and  that  his  integrity  is  not  to  be  caught 
in  any  twigihh  shape.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart  was  originally 
the  printer  of  the  Independant  Whig,  and  a  serious 
sufferer  from  the  ill'-jiicl'ged  and  intemperate  pen  of 
Mr.  White,  which  was  ever  injuring  the  cause  he  so 
strenuously  attempted  to  support;  but  whet  her  from  prin- 
ciple or  not,  is  other  subject  for  consideration.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  White  received  two  subscriptions  of  sums 
considerably  above  one  thousand  pounds  each  raised  in 
the  joint  names  of  Messrs.  White  and^artjby  the  friends 
oi'liberty,and  which  were  to  be  appropriated  in  liquidation 
of  the  expences  incurred  by  prosecution,  &c.  &c.  Now 
Mr.  White  left  his  friend  Hart  to  shift  for  himself;  and 
like  a  true  patriot  took  care  of  No.  1.!  He  appropriated 
the  whole  of  the  money  to  his  ows  uses.     Oh,  fye,  Mr. 
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White!  Mr.  Harfc  too,  it  appears  was  ridiculous  enough 
to  solicit  a  share  of  the  paper  which  had  been  promised 
him— upon  which  Mr.  White,  the  independant  Mr. 
White, gets  rid  of  him  altogether,  and  the  other  starts 
his  new  "  Whig"  to  scare  a  prince!  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  if  it  never  had  Mr.  White 
as  its  advocate,  a  gentleman  of  the  equalizing  system, 
ready  to  share  at  all  times  in,  the  property  of  others  ;  but 
by  no  means  desirous  of  parting  with  a  portion  qf 
his  own. 


THE  THEATRES. 


Drury-Lane,  April  10. — Will  it  not  be  enough  to  say  that 
on  tliis  evening  Mr.  Coates,  the  notorious  Amateur  of  Fashion, 
appeared  on  these  boards,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Raymond  I 
the  Stage  Manager  !  !  !  Of  Mr.  Coates  we  shall  say  nothing, 
for  nothing  but  a  straight-waistcoat  can  restrain  his  mad  pro- 
pensities so  long  as  empyries  shall  resort  to  him  to  obtain  his 
powc  rful  aid,  in  making  a  benefit.  Rut  Mr.  Raymond, 
the  stage-manager,  a  man  whom  we  have  hitherto  considered  as 
something  above  a  fool ;  what  are  the  terms  sufficiently  strong 
to  express  our  indignation  at  such  a  prostitution  of  the  first 
stage  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  most  servile  and  debasing  pur- 
poses ? — we  have  no  objection  to  a  performer  crowding  as  much 
into  his  bill  of  fare  as  will  insure  him  a  full  house,  provided 
that  the  bill  of  fare  contains  nothing  exceptionable  ;  but  when 
he  resorts  to  such  expedients  as  the  one  before  us,  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  as  scandalous  and  dishonorable,  and 
an  insult  to  the  public. 

It  requires  no  uncommon  sagacity  to  discover  what  we  be- 
lieve by  this  time  all  the  world  must  know,  that  Mr.  Coates  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lunatic,  harmless,  but  not  less 
extravagant  on  that  account;  his  unhappy  malady  points  to 
the  stage,  where  he  figures  away  infinitely  to  his  own  gratifica- 
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tion,  and  with  all  that  wild  vacancy  of  thought  and  action 
which  characterizes  the  disease.  He  is  to  he  pitied ;  but 
when  he  is  led  about  to  the  gaze  and  stare  of  the  town,  and 
shewn  absolutely,  like  Polito's  wild  beasts,  to  the  amusement 
of  the  idle  and  the  gay,  while  we  compassionate  his  wretched 
condition,  we  cannot  but  despise  the  mercenary  creature  who, 
callous  to  every  generous  sentiment,  to  every  humane  feeling 
thus  makes  him  subservient  to  his  avaricious  views,  and  fills  his 
purse  by  the  exhibition  of  a  calamity  which  has  befallen  an  un- 
happy individual.     Shame!  shame!    Mr.  Raymond.     Shame! 

April  19.  I Easter  Monday. J — The  Beaux  Stratagem,  and 
for  the  first  time  at  the  new  theatre,  the  revived  splendid  ro- 
mance of  Lodoiska,  which  was  received  in  all  its  parts  with  dis- 
tinguished applause. 

April  22. — Recrimination,  or  a  Curtain  Lecture,  a  comedy 
said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  by  others, 
of  a  Mr.  Clarke,  the  author,  no  not  author,  but  the  scene-shifter 
of  "  the  Kiss  ;"  and  lastly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dibden,  a 
gentleman  who  has  for  some  years  figured  away  in  the  trade  of 
dramatic  vamping.  Whoever  is  the  claimant,  we  give  him  cre- 
dit for  his  modesty  or  his  shame,  which  you  please,  in  with- 
drawing from  public  observation.  This  corned}^  alike  desti- 
tute of  plot,  of  originality  of  character,  of  wit,  sentiment,  or 
humour,  was  hardly  audible,  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  !  the 
two  last  were  completely  lost  in  the  unequivocal  peals  of  con 
demnation  bursting  from  every  quarter  of  the  house.  We  musj- 
confess,  although  the  first  act  was  by  no  means  entitled  to  any 
thing  like  praise,  yet  opposition  was  manifested  lather  too  early  ; 
the  audience  seemed  too  easily  soured,  too  much  disposed  to 
condemn,  before  it  could  be  an  adequate  judge  of  the  merits  or 
defects  of  the  performance,  and  for  this,  if  it  hastened  the  fate 
of  the  comedy,  the  author  may  thank  the  managers  notorious 
incapacity,  which  has  raised  a  prejudice  against  him  and 
against  the  house.  The  following  sketch  of  the  story  is  all  we 
were  able  to  make  out  :  Sir  Philip  Dovercourt,  (Dowton)  an  od- 
baronet,  is  in  love,  or  fancies  he  is  so,  with  Melissa  (Mrs.  Davi- 
son,) who  is  attached  to  Captain  Dovercourt  (Elliston,)  the  ne- 
phew of  the  baronet,  and  who  has  excited  the  peculiar  attentions 
of  Sir  James  Will  more  (Ray)  a  faithless  husband;  she  enters 
into  some  flirtations  with  him,  with  a  singular  view,  that  of  re- 
conciling him  to  his  lady.     Captain  Dovercourt,  who  has  been 
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abroad,  conveniently  comes  home  just  in  time  to  hear  of  the 
faithlessness  of  Melissa,  and  determined  to  set  off  for  India  ; 
however  an  explanation  ensues.  Sir  Philip  gets  the  better  of 
his  passion,  and  not  to  depart  from  the  usual  denouement  Me- 
lissa is  joined  to  the  captain — a  buck  named  Winnington  is  in- 
troduced, we  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  making  us  endure 
De  Camp ;  he  is  in  no  other  way  necessary  to  the  piece,  about 
as  ridiculous  as  his  representative,  and  as  stupidly  wearisome. 
Upon  these  shallow  materials  was  the  audience  called  to  judg- 
ment, and  Lord  EllenborOugh  himself  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced one  more  toarse  or  severe. 

Mr.  Raymond  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  a  re- 
petition of  the  comedy,  but  was  greeted  by  an  orator  in  the  pit 
in  rather  an  unwelcome  strain  ;  an  allusion  to  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Coates  for  his  benefit  occasioned  a  very  violent  conten- 
tion between  the  friends  of  the  manager  and  those  who  felt  in- 
sulted by  the  circumstance,  accompanied  with  the  usual  hoot- 
ings,  bowlings,  whistlings,  &c.  which  continued  without  ces- 
sation for  a  considerable  time,  with  all  the  discordance  of  the 
0.  P.  war.  Peace  being  restored,  Mr.  Raymond  addressed  the 
audience,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — is  it  your  wish  that  this 
comedy  should  be  represented  a  second  time  to  afford  it  a  fair 
hearing?"  which  was  unquestionably  decided  in  the  negative. 

Co  vent-Garden,  April,  19.* — (Easter  Monday.) — After  a 
representation  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  in  which  Mr.  Betty 
made  his  re-appearance — a  grand  melo-dramatic  entertainment 
was  produced  for  the  first  time,  entitled  Aladdin,  or  the  Won- 
derful Lamp,  founded  on  the  Arabian  tale  of  that  name,  and 
dramatised  by  Mr.  Farley.  The  story  is  well  told,  and  is 
neither  complex  or  tedious ;  the  scenery  is  superb,  and  the 
acting  of  Mrs.  C.  Kemble  and  Grimaldi,  upon  whom  the  prin- 
cipal interest  rests,  excellent — it  was  given  out  amid  abundant 
applause,  and  continues  an  attraction  favorable  to  the  pockets 
of  the  proprietor.  We  cannot  say  more  of  the  music,  than  that 
there  were  several  very  pleasing  passages. 

April,  27.  "  Education." — On  this  evening  an  excellent  come- 
dy, undei  the  above  title  was  produced,  which  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  modern  drama,  founded  its  hopes  on  exposition  of 
character,  rather  than  intricacy  or  ingenuity  of  plot:  we  hail 
with  real  pleasure  the  return'  of  any  thing  like  legitimate  comedy 
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to  the  stage ;  and  regret  that  the  late  period  of  the  month,  at 
which  it  was  produced,  has  prevented  our  detailing  its  merits- 
its  defects  are  trifling — we  shall  return  to  it  in  our  next  number 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  author  can  possibly  ex- 
perience from  the  praise  of  a  reviewer. — We  understand  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morton. 


MINOR  THEATRES.— {Easter  Monday.) 

Astley's  Theatre,  Westminster-Bridge. — It  isfibutjus- 
*ice  to  Mr.  Astley,  to  say  that  he  omits  no  exertion  that  can 
possibly  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  town,  and  that  he 
invariably  produces  something  of  very  superior  merit.  To 
gratify  the  holiday  folks,  he  has  this  season  produced  a  new 
grand  equestrian  and  pedestrian  spectacle,  entitled  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  or  Ancient  Chivalry — which  must  have  been  produced 
at  a  considerable  expence,  and  is  supported  by  some  of  the 
best  ballet  performers.  One  scene  in  particular,  was  loudly 
applauded ;  and  was  one  of  the  best  contrived  and  well  exe- 
cuted exhibitions  we  have  witnessed — the  burning  of  the  castle 
with  falling  timbers,  &c.  &c.  The  evening's  entertainments,  con- 
cluded with  a  new  pantomine  taken  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  called  the  Four  Gates,  or  Harlequin  Key  ;  containing  some 
excellent  tricks,  and  a  tolerable  share  of  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery ;  the  whole  of  the  performance  was  very  well 
received,  and  continues  to  be  received  with  commensurate 
applause. 

Little  Drury-Lane, — On  the  same  evening,  the  Olym- 
pic Pavillion.  opened  under  the  new  management  of  Mr.  Elliston, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  entertainments  were, 
Love's  Perils,  the  performance  of  the  Sieur  Sanches  on  tthe 
Slack-rope  ;  and  Punch's  Festival  or  Harlequin  Christmas-box, 
which  were  very  well  received,  and  promises  to  be  greater 
favorites  here  than  at  the  Surry — we  hear  of  several  revivals, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  produce  ample  encouragement 
to  the  proprietor.  The  theatre  has  been  newly  fitted  up  in  a 
very  tasty  manner. 
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Surry  Theatre. — Mr.  Elliston  has  commenced  the  summer 
season  of  this  interesting  theatre  with  King  Richard  the 
Third,  including  some  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  story  of 
Jane  Shore,  and  Timour  the  Tartar,  very  splendidly  got  up. 
The  dances  were  excellent,  in  which  the  Miss  Giroux's  appeared 
with  tfrtir  usual  gracefulness,  and  were  rapturously  received . 
The  house  was  very  well  attended. 

Aquatic  Theatre,  Sadler's  Wells.->— This  theatre  com- 
menced its  season  with  a  dance  called  Love  in  the  Highlands,  a 
new  pantomime  ;  London,  or  Harlequin  and  Time,  and  an  en- 
tertainment, in  which  the  aquatic  spectacle  is  produced  of  two 
ships,  &c.  called  Rokeby  Castle,  or  the  Spectre  of  the  Glen, 
from  the  popular  work  of  Walter  Scott. 

Sans  Pareil  Theatre,  Strand. — This  elegant  little  thea- 
tre claimed  its  share  of  public  favour  by  the  production  of  a 
pretty  new  dance,  called  the  Sailor's  Triumph  ;  which  was 
followed  by  an  amusing  trifle  from  Bickerstaff's  Romp,  entitled 
Love  in  the  City  ;  very  well  performed  ;  and  the  Forest  Knight* 
and  Davy  Jones's  Locker. 


Printed  by  W.  N.  Jones,  5,  Newgate- street,  London. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  S****  in  our  next. 

Honestas  we  are  anxious  to  hear  from. 

We  beg  leave  to  hint,  in  terrorem,  that  we  have  lately  heard  of 
our  old  friend  Thomas  Hague. 

Q.  is  very  indignant — we  know  him,  and  may  probably 
make  use  of  him  against  his  inclination. 

We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  unequivocally  to  declare,  that 
a  certain  bookseller  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  has  not  the 
most  distant  connection  with  the  Scourge,  and  that  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  and  in  the  fulness  of  our  conviction,  we  can 
declare  he  never  wrote  or  caused  to  be  written,  any  one  article 
that  ever  appeared  in  our  pages. 

Verax. — We  have  received  the  communication  of  Verax,  and 
readily  admit  the  principal  object  of  our  work  is  to  correct 
and  render  abortive  the  abuses  of  the  town— we  have  not  been 
idle,  and  natter  ourselves  we  shall  be  able  to  commence  our 
operations  against  the  money-lending  nest,  in  our  forth-coming 
number. 

Anti-Plutus's  male  prostitute  shall  not  prostitute  our  mis- 
cellany. 

"  Stolen  Goods  brought  Home;"  or,  "  The  Justice  Un- 
masked," an  authentic  narrative  ;  u  The  New  Hegira;"  or, 
"  The  Flight  of  a  Vice-Roy !"  and  "  Alexander  the  Little  ;'* 
a  ballad,  will  appear  in  our  next. 


SMPUMHRAL  EMqiHRY  into  EMfchE^H  HWTORTr.— 


THE 


SCOURGE. 

JUNE  1,  ]813. 

A    NEW     SONG, 
To  an  old  tune. 


A  Prince  there  was  of  a  portly  size, 
With  whiskers,,  wig,  and  a  fine  pair  of  eyes, 
Who  lov  d  a  dame,  fat,  forty,  and  fair, 
Of  a  rosy  pole  and  an  amorous  air ; 

And  he  teased  her, 

Pleased  her, 

Rumbled  her, 

Tumbled  her, 
And  rolled  her  about  in  the  joys  of  love. 

And  she  was  a  coaxing  frisky  dame, 
And  fond  of  the  fun  'twere  a  sin  to  name  ; 
She  gamboll'd  about  the  young  ones  to  shew 
That  if  they  had  charms,  so  had  an  old  doe ; 

And  she  simpered, 

And  whimpered, 

And  coaxed  him, 

And  hoaxed  him, 
And  feathered  her  nest  to  the  tune  of  love. 

She  had  a  bald-headed  stag  for  a  mate, 
Who  stroaked  his  antlers  conspicuously  great ; 
The  gold  he  received  to  encourage  their  growth, 
He  pocketed  freely,  and  seemed  nothing  loath; 
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He  was  old, 
And  loved  gold, 
Never  rumbled  her, 
Tumbled  her, 
Nor  swam  in  the  joys  of  delightful  love. 

Now  the  whiskered  Prince  had  a  comely  wife* 
And  he  loved  not  the  sweets  of  a  wedded  life, 
And  of  what  he  said,  and  of  what  he  did, 
We'd  better  be  silent  lest  we  should  be  chid  ; 

For  Lincoln, 

We  think  on, 

And  Newgate 

We've  no  great 
Desire  to  peep  through  its.  sweet  prison  bars. 

And  he  had  an  aunt  who  fain  would  die, 

So  a  tear-drop  studded  his  roguish  eye, 

Says  he,  Aunty,  farewell,  since  you  needs  must  begone, 

At  W r  you'll  find  snug  lying  alone; 

Near  dead  kings, 

And  such  things, 

Long  rumbled, 

Now  crumbled, 
And  mouldering  away  in  dignified  pride. 

The  sexton  he  turned  up  the  earth  with  his  spade, 
Then  up  spoke  a  voice,  which  made  him  afraid, 
From  my  grave,  cur,  fly,  for  I'm  Charley  that's  dead, 
And  this  here's  my  body,  and  that  there's  my  head  ; 

So  fellow  begone, 

We're  two  to  one; 

Though  divided, 

United, 
We'll  pummel  the  flesh  off  your  petrified  bones. 

Then  the  Prince  he  came  with  a  doctor  bold, 
He  heard  the  story  the  sexton  had  told, 
And  viewing  the  head,  his  royal  bones  shook, 
And  his  wig  fell  off  at  Charley's  grim  look ; 
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Marrowless  king 
Thou'rt  a  frightful  thing; 
My  head  on  my  shoulders, 
Delights  all  beholders, 
While  thine  but  excites  dread,  fear,  and  alarm. 

Then  the  doctor  he  screwed  up  his  mouth,  and  spoke, 
"  To  cut  a  king's  head  off  I  think  is  no  joke, 

Or  a  r 1,  or  any  one, living  or  dead, 

I  know  wo  one  improved  by  the  loss  pf  a  head, 

Except  woman, 

'Tis  true,  man, 

Whose  chatt'ring 

And  clatt'ring 
Is  shortened  together  with  shortening  her  height*" 

The  whiskered  prince  smiled  at  the  merry  conceit, 
His  wig  moved  by  instinct  regained  its  bald  seat, 
Give  Charley  his  head,  man,  we'll  have  no  more  strife^ 
You  may  hold  up  the  craney,  instead,  of  my  — -» 

Who  I  think  is  too  tall 

By  a  head,  neck  and  all, 

Send  her  to  her  mother, 

Til  go  get  another; 
Miss  PlatofT,  I  hope,  will  look  smiling  on  me. 

Then  straight  from  a  coffin  another  voice  broke, 
Bones  rattling  in  laughter,  the  vaulted  roof  shoke, 
'Twas  fat  Harry  the  Eighth,  a  chirping  eld  mummy, 
Whose  gums  were  defunct,  but  who  still  appeared  gummy  i 

"  Kill  'em  all, 

Crop 'em  all, 

Range  'em, 
.  And  change  'em, 
Do  as  I  did  before  you,  and  live  like  a  prince. 

"  Though  cooped  in  this  hen-house,"  continued  the  king, 
While  I  lived,  mark  historians,  I  did  the  neat-thing, 
Of  wives  I  had  plenty  to  pamper  my  lust, 
And  I  cropt  them,  and  sent  them  to  premature  dust; 
vol,  v,  3  m 
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I  roved  and  ranged, 
Cropped  and  changed, 
Bothered 'em, 
Diddled  "em, 
And  lived  as  a  monarch  should, "  whiskered  and  wigg*d»* 

The  prince  then  sighed  with  the  weight  of  care, 
Whispere4  adieu  to  fat  Harry  the  fair, 
Vowing  his  maxims  he'd  gladly  adopt, 
But  women  were  ticklish  things  to.be  docked, 

When  they  smile 

They  beguile; 

When  they  whimper 

And  simper, 
Dissolving  the  heart,  they  disarm  the  man. 


STATE  OF  EUROPE  IN  1813. 


Great  Britain  engaged  in  a  ruinous  continental  war, 
long  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  her  own  throne, 
and  of  bettering  her  national  importance ;  but  although  pros- 
perous in  the  former,  not  likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
latter.  The  deliberations  of  her  government  distracted  by  the 
intervention  ef  minor  subjects,  in  a  moment  when  vigor,  una* 
nimity,  and  a  prompt  and  decisive  executive,  can  alone  give  it 
preponderance  in  the  scale  of  events. 

The  King — Oi'd  and  infirm.    • 

The  Prince— Blank  !  blank  ! !  blank  ! ! !  or,  libel,,  libel, 
libel — i.  e.  truth  1  !  ! 

The  Ministry — A  coat  of  shreds  and  patches,  materials 
collected  from  decayed  administrations,  neither  deserving  or  re- 
ceiving the  confidence  of  the  nation — men  of  principles  not  to  be 
defined,  an^  whose  practice  emanates  from  no  concerted  system. 

The  Opposition— men  who  talk  virtuously,  not  from  priir 
ciple,  but  for  place. 
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The  Army — Dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  trifling 
advantages,  while  by  concentration,  their  known  courage,  skill, 
and  temper,  would  lead  to  the  highest,  without  that  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  valuable  blood  which  now  flows  only  to 
the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 

The  Navy— Dropping  from  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  her 
annals  tarnished  by  a  feeble  foe,  through  the  mismanagement 
of  her  B of  A f-v 

Tke  Catholic  Question — a  gossiping  speculation  of  the 
ins  and  outs,  neither  meaning  well  to  the  body  of  the  people 
they  profess  to  relieve,  nor  caring  for  the  established  religion. 

The  Looms  of  the  Country — out  of  repair,  rusty,  and 
covered  with  cobwebs. 

The  Manufacturers — Vide  the  London  Gazette* 

The  Courtiers — See  the  red  book. 

The  People— -feasting  on  parish  soups  ! 

Ireland — generally  disaffected — caring  little  for  the  disa« 
"bilities  under  which,  as  catholics,  they  labor,  but  forced  by 
their  priests  to  consider  them  as  the  source  of  all-their suffer- 
ings. Without  manufacture,  without  trade,  external  or  inter- 
na!, loaded  with  taxes  which  they  cannot  pay,  hearth  money, 
shop  bill  tax,  &c,  &c.  Priest  and  landlord  ridden,  slaves  of 
the  soil,  and  taught  to  believe  that  all  is  the  effect  of  English- 
men and  measures,  they  but  wait  a"  favourable  moment  for 
revolt,  which  catholic  emancipation  will  never  prevent. 

France — a  kingdom  risen  to  vast  empire  by  the  weak 
efforts  of  her  enemies  to  subjugate  and  oppress  her,  now  led 
away  by  the  ambitious  hope  of  universal  dominion,  tottering 
\vith  her  weight,  and  risking  her  own  integrity  ori  the  fate 
of  a  battle  !  governed  by  an  usurper,  who  if  swayed  by  great 
vices  is  no  less  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
faculties,  she  wars  with  confidence,  yields  her  supplies  without 
much  reluctance,  and,  (although  party  papers  affect  to  the  con- 
trary,) her  sons  with  a  mother's  fondness,  a  mother's  inspiration. 

Her  Ruler — is  in  himself  a  signal  instance  of  what  the 
strength  of  the  human  heart  can  effect,  and  dispassionate 
historians  will  do  much  for  his  memory  ;  but  they  cannot  do 
much  for  the  foul  blots  upon  his  name,  unless  they  erase  them 
all  together. 

>  Her  Generals  are  for  the  most  part  heroic  soldiers,  whb. 
have  been  raised  to  rank,  wealth,  and  honor,  through  the  inte- 
rest of  their  own  military  merits. 
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Her  Councils  are  directed  by  men  of  shrewd  observation 
and  sound  policy  ;  who,  aware  that  their  own  welfare  depends 
much  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  are  thus  tricked  into 
integrity  perhaps  against  their  will. 

Austria — Febrile  remains  of  the  old  court  faction,  with 
all  its  old  formalities,  deliberations,  and  intrigues,  allied  to 
France  as  the  beaten  turnspit  to  its  calling,  and  existing  by 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  its  princesses — incapable  of  energy,  and 
•with  more  power  ascribed  to  it  than  it  really  possesses;  on 
finding  the  lion  engaged  it  makes  an  unmeaning' shew,  but 
all  is  smoke,  and  will  evaporate  as  readily.        ( 

Russia — Elate  with  the  battles  which  a,  frigid  winter  has 
fought  for  her,  and  assuming  dictatorial  tones  from  hopes  not 
yet  realized,  possessing  a  strong  stamina  but  somewhat  nervous 
in  the  pulse — almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded  in  her  triumph  as 
the  enemy  would  be  in  her  overthrow* 

Prussia — Always  a  traitor  to  the  weakest  side,,  wavering  like 
a  weathercock  to  the  wind,  without^ courage,  without  stability, 
without  honor,  and  exciting  no  other  hope  than  the  cause 
alone  to  which  he  is  allied  ;  now  crouching  at  the  feet  of  th« 
lion  he  has  aroused,  and  sacrificing  his  confederates!  now  pounc- 
ing upon  him  in  his  slumbering  moments,  and  again  crouching  ! 

Holland— Cautious,  calculating,  and  slow.  Hating,  but 
fearing,  the  power  to  which,  she  is  allied. 

Spain  and  Portugal-— Distracted  countries,  divided  into 
tactions  for  and  against  the  French,  but  almost-  careless  about 
their  government,  and  generally  preferring  the  Catholic  invader 
to  the  Protestant  ally*  The  grave  of  Englishmen  who  have 
^expended  their  blood  for  barren  laurels,  and  a  people  who 
will  not  break  bread  ©r  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  with  them* 

Sicily — A  leaf  in  the  English  pension  list. 

Hanover— The  old  milestone  about  to  be  re-erected  bj 
the  Duke  o  f  Cumberland,  if * 

Sweden — A  wet  and  dry,  waiting  events. 

Denmark — More  sagacious  than  honest,  but  less  penetrat- 
ing than  secure:  a  future  boon  of  peace  to  the  strongest 
party  ;  a  thing  to  be  ceded* 
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The  Surry  magistrates  with  Mr.  Bowles  at  their  head,  are 
sgairc  in  requisition,  and  have  been  some  time  feasting  and 
fretting,  at  hearing  of  the  audacious  determination  of  th<j 
impious  Mr.  Barrett  on  opening  that  scene  of  vice,  "  Vaux* 
hall,"  to  the  profligate  rips  of  the  town.  Oh,  John  Bowles, 
John  Bowles,  pious  John  Bowles  ;  but  we  must  say  nothing  of 
ihe  Dutch  commissioner  John  Bowles,  who  pocketed  the  pence. 

The  arguments  of  this  pious  puritan  against  the  illuminated 
garden  of  Mr.  Barrett,  where  bright  eyes  and  gaudy  lamps  in- 
toxicate the  sight,  are  incontrovertible — we  will  not  repeat  them, 
but  we  will  cry  out  with  all  our  hearts,  shame  on  such  doings? 

— oh  fye,  fye  ! — Mr.  in  a  very   eloquent   address  to  his 

brother  magistrates  declared  that  once  led  away  by  the  spirit, 
he  visited  that  dreadful  scene  of  profligacy  and  vice,  and  ac- 
tually sat  down  to  regale  himself  on  ham  and  beef,  which  he 
assured  his  brother  magistrates  was  flavored  by  incontinence, 
for  that  no  sooner  was  his  appetite  satisfied,  than  he  found 
himself  moved  from  within  by  another  spirit  which  prompted 
him  even  to  a  damsel ! 


At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  wine,  a  considerable 
quantity  fetched  the  extravagant  price  of  twelve  guineas  .per 
dozen.  It  is  a  truth  this  wine  had  been  but  recently  bought, 
and'it  is  currently  reported  not  y el  paid  for.  It  being  charged' 
to  his  Royal  Highness  at  six  guinea®  per  dozen,  of  eourse  the 
poor  tradesman  will  obtain  an  immediate  settlement  of  his  de- 
mand, having  allowed  his  Royal  Highness  a  Jewish  profit  on 
the  article — "  shent  per  shent,"  as  Moses  says. 


A  certain  royal  politician  is  said  to  have  tendered  his  services 
to  any  party  obtaining  for  him  a  liberal  increase  of  income  1 
they  were  first  offered  in  support  of  the  administration,  but 
that  party  having  no  faith  in.  him,  so  versatile  were  his  talents, 
that  he  turned  round  to  the  whigs,  who  felt  no  inclination  to 
receive  him  ;  and  after  a  variety  of  ineffectual  efforts,  he 
found  himself  in  a  deplorable   minority — with  Carlton  house 
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doors  peremptorily  closed  against  him,  and  only  associated 
with  by  a  Portuguese  Jew  editor  of  a*  monthly  journal,  and  a 
few  other  grubs,  who,  groping  their  heads  above  the  turf, 
cling  to  the  first  object  that  can  rescue  them  from  obscurity — * 
so  much  for  a'postaey  ! 

Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Opera-house  could  practice 
such  an  imposition  upon  the  public,  as  that  with  which  he 
now  stands  charged,  and  that  he  could  descend  to  so  low  an 
act  of  cunning  ?  It  is  asserted  in  a  tone  of  confidence  defying 
reply,  that  the  recent  performance  at  the  Opera-house,  adver- 
tised for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lacy,  was  in  fact  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  after  paying  all  expences  and  the  stipend 
for  the  use  of  that  improvident  man's  name,  netted  near  live 
hundred  pounds.  If  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  pauper,  why  not  as  a 
pauper  throw  himself  on  the  town,  and  thus  attempt  to  relieve 
his  necessities  :  we  blush  for  his  meanness,  and  the  servility  of 
Lacy  who  could  aid  such  an  imposition,  and  render  his  misfor- 
tunes subservient  to  the  views  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Taylor. 


Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Don   Cossack  for  Russia, 

lie  was  introduced  -to  the  P e   R 1,   and  his  taylor  and 

wig  maker,  when  the  dimensions  of  his  whiskers  and  beard 
were  taken,  and  the  other  costume  of  the  veteran. — The 
Prince  seemed  highly  delighted  with  the  whole  of  his  appear- 
ance and  gave  orders  accordingly — he  presented  him  with  a 
black  velvet  sword-belt,  brilliantly  studded  «with  silver ! 
a  handsome  silver  cartouche  box  with  his  Royal  Highnesses 
-cypher  and  crest ! !  and  a  handsome  sabre  !  !  !  Poor  Zamle- 
nuetia  ;  what  an  opinion  must  he  entertain  of  the  English  from 
their  extravagant  admiration  of  him — he  must  of  course  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  nation  does  not  boast  so  great  a  hero  as 
himself,  while  perhaps  in  his  own  regiment  he  could  point  out 
a  hundred  individuals  with  equal  claims  to  courage  and  res- 
pect— have  we  no  one  in  our  own  ranks  deserving  of  as  much 
admiration  ?  What  is  become  of  the  brave  fellow  who  seized 
the  invincible  standard  in  lEgypt  from  the  hands  of  a  French 
officer,  while  surrounded  by  his  comrades  ? — we  heard  of  no 
brilliant  sword-belt — no  silver  cartouche-box-— no  handsome 
sabre  presented  to  him — but  he  was  an  Englishman,and  merely 
performed  his  duty  !  In  the  ranks  of  Buonaparte  such  a  man 
woulrf  have  been,  advanced  to  distinguished  honors,  and  while" 
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his  heroism  was  rewarded,  his  comrades  would  have  been  fired 
to  emulation  by  his  example. 


Numerous  puns  have  been  circulated  at  the  expence  of  the 
followers  of  Johanna  Southcott,  (who  have  lately  established 
themselves  in  Sheffield  ;)  the  two  following  are  the  most  sin- 
gular, and  have  attracted  universal  attention. 
FIVE  GUINEAS  REWARD. 
Whereas  on  Wednesday  evening  the  2 1st  inst.  that  Arch 
Fiend  the  Devil,  alias  Luaifer,  alias  Beelzebub,  alias  Satan, 
did  maliciously  and  villainously  assault  the  members  of  the 
Johanna  club,  and  much  injure  several  of  them  with  his  in- 
fernal horns,  hoofs,  and  tail  in  their  endeavours  to  take  and 
cast  him  to  the  ^bottom  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  whoever,  will   bring  to  justice  the 
aforesaid  arch  rebel,  shall  on  conviction  receive  a  reward  of  five 
guineas  from  the  treasurer  of  the  aforesaid  Johanna  club. 
By  order  of  the-  Seven  Golden  Candlesticks, 

Brother  Abraham, 
1st  Speaker. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Pandcemorrium,  April  23</.  . 

We,  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning,  Prince  of  the  Power  of  ths 
Air,  &c.  having  received  intelligence  from  our  faithful  emis- 
sary stationed  at  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  of  a  most 
diabolical  conspiracy  against  our  royal  person,  by  a  set  of 
misguided,  enthusiastic,  impious  mortals,  who  call  themselves 
Johanna's  club  elect ; 

They  having  dared  to  fix  on  certain  buildings  in  Sheffield, 
certain  advertisements  offering  a  reward  for  the  seizure  of  our 
royal  person : 

Now  we  decree,  whoever  will  seize  the  aforesaid  Johanna 
club,  and  bring  them  before  us,  shall  be  rewarded  according 
to  our  well  known  generosity  and  liberality,  with  earthly  power, 
riches,  titles,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Given  at  our  imperial  palace  (Signed) 

this  5817th  year  of  our  reign,  t     "  Lucifer.''* 

+  The  editor  need  ntft  be  surprised  at  tills  expression  as  it  is  a  favourite 
term  o  'heirs. 
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MONSIEUR  BONNEAU. 

The  pom  de  guerre  (Bonneau)  though  generally  made  use  of 
in  speaking  of  a  certain  gentleman,  is  yet  by  no  means  generally 
understood.  The  editor  of  the  Scourge,  is  therefore,  requested 
to  print  the  neat  and  facetious  verses  of  Voltaire  to  shew  tire 
jitnets  of  it. 

**  Done  pour  cacher  comme  on  peut  cette  affaire, 
Le  Roi  choisit  le  Counseillier  Bonneau  : 
Confident  sur,  et  tres-bon  Tourangeau, 
11  eut  l'emploi,  qui  certes  n'es£  pas  mince, 
Et  qu'a  la  Cour,  ou  tout  se  peint  en  veau, 
Nous  appellons  etre  l'atni  du  Prince  ; 
Mais  qu'a  la  ville,  et  sur-tout  en  province, 
Les  gens  grossiers  ont  nomine  magereau," 

It  may  bethought,  perhaps,  from  the  name  of  Bonneau,  that 
something  little  or  pimping  is  to  be  inferred  ;  but  the  editor 
may  rest  assured,  and  from  the  highest  authority,  that  Bou- 
ne&u  was  a  very  great  man. 

But  while  contending,  and  in  an  honorable  manner*,  for  the 
importance  of  the  Parisian — his  competitor  for  pandaric  fame, 
(and  who,  by  the  way,  is  still  more  happily  designated  as 
under)  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  will  no  doubt  be  seen  and 
acknowledged,  from  the  words  son  sort  de  splendeur  rev£tuf 
that  he  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Frenchman  in  greatness. 

"  On  sait  que  ce  pie  plat,  digne  qu'  on  le  confonde* 

Par  de  sales  emplois  s'est  pousse  dans  le  monde  ; 

jEt  que  par  eux  son  sort  de  splendeur  revetu, 

Fait  grander  le  merite,  et  rougir .la  vertue/'     Moliere. 

Should  doubts  remain  with  any  as  to  the  "  sales  emplois,'' 
which  here  are  spoken  of,  they  can  be  easily  resolved  by  those 
who  formerly  travelled  to  D — shire  for  particulars; — and  where 
(be  it  whispered)  this  pie  plat  in  attempting  to  run  down  the 
game,  unexpectedly  met  with  a  shipper'  out. 

A  cap  among  the  crowd  is  thrown, 

Let  who  will-^claim  it  for  his  own,        Philagathus.* 


*  '  Honorable  manner' — una — I  am  fearful,  good  Sir,  that  you  may 
ha.  I(  some  sneerers  at  this, — But  I  hope  to  know  the  time  when  you  will 
he  able  to  say  rt  right*  honorable  manner  ;"r— and  then  let  Madarji  ■ — i — — » 
-*fS  her  tongue  against  your  virtue  if  she  dare.  Printer's  Dfivu. 
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Sir, 

As  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  taste  and  morals 
against  the  progress  of  vanity,  ignorance,  and  folly  ;  and 
as  having  displayed  on  numerous  occasions,  a  steady  and 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  interests  of  literature,  I 
beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  honours  of  genius, 
learning,  and  integrity,  by  the  dull,  the  impertinent,  and 
the  idle  ;  by  plodding  indigence,  unprincipled  avarice, 
and  shallow  and  expensive  foppery.  The  rewards  of 
legitimate  talent  usefully  employed,  even  while  it  com- 
mands the  undivided  notice  or  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude, are  sufficient!}7  scanty  and  uncertain ;  but  when  the 
pecuniary  resources  to  which  the  learned  and  theablehave 
secured  a  claim  by  their  exertions,  and  the  honors  of  lite- 
rary eminence,  are  absorbed  and  monopolized  by  fashion- 
able buffoons,  courtly  triflers,  the  dependants  on  literary 
dowagers,  the  playthings  of  the  most  frivolous  society, 
the  laborious  ministers  to  the  perverted  taste  of  half- 
educated  amateurs  in  arts  and  letters,  or  the  wilful  and 
designing  speculators  on  the  public  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity ;   the  Twisses,  the  Gells,  the— ,  the  Beloes,  and 

the  Henrys,  how  is  it  possible  that  modest  but  unobtru- 
sive merit  should  make  its  way ;  that  profound  philo- 
sophy, sublime,  pathetic,  and  original  poetry,  scientific 
research,  or"  the  combined  acquisitions  of  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman,  should  rise  above  a  miserable  depen- 
dance  on  the  drudgery  of  compilation  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  convenient  notes  to  popular  poems,  and  of  cate- 
chistical  lectures  in  philosophy  ? 

The  sarcastic  observations  of  your  correspondent  P.  P. 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Scourge,  on  the  prevailing 
rage  for  old,  imperfect,  and  mutilated  editions  of  cele- 
brated works,  ought  to  have  been  extended  to  the  pur- 
chase of  works  equally  destitute  of  original  merit  and  of 

■vol.  v,  3  N 
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typographical  neatness,  or  external  ornament.  For  the 
rivalry  excited  by  an  old  edition  of  Virgil  or  Boccacio, 
some  apology  may  be  found  not  entirely  inconsistent 
with  reason  or  good  taste  ;  but  the  following  list  of  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable  productions,  exhibited  to  view 
in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  age  and  ugliness,  evinces 
the  wealth  of  the  purchasers,  I  am  afraid,  more  powerfully 
than  of  any  other  valuable  or  desirable  gift. 

Prices  received  for  several  books,   belonging   to  the 

Duke  of  Roxburgh's  library. 

£.-  s.  o\ 

A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  by  William  Webbe    64  0  0 

The  Paradyse  of  Daintye  Devises 53  15  0 

A  Collection  of  some  thousand  x\ncient  Ballads  .     .  477  15  0 

The  Passetime  of  Pleasure,  by  Stephen  Hawys    .     .     81  0  0 

The  Example  of  Virtue,  by  the  same        ....     60  0  0 

The  History  of  King  Boccus  and  Sydracke    ...     30  0  0 

The  Contraverse  between  a  Lover   and  a  Jay     .     ,     39  0  0 

The  Spectacle  of  Lovers,  by  Will  Walter         ...     43  0  0 

Guistarde  and  Sigesmonde 54  0  0 

The  Castell  of  Pleasure 65  0  0 

A  Translation  of  the  Ship  of  Fools 64  0  0 

A  MS.  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  .     ....  357  0  0 
A  Littel  Treatise  of  the  Horse,  the  Sheep,  the  Goos, 

&c.  by  J.  Lydgate 44  0  0 

The  Love  and  Complaints  between  Mars  and  Venus     60  0  0 

Gower's  Confessions   of  Amantis 336  0  0 

Another  Copy,  neither  so  old  nor  so  ugly  (such  is 

the  value  of  deformity) 18     6  0 

Such" were  the  enormous  sums  expended  in  the  grati- 
fication of  a  perverted  and  capricious  taste,  for  the  "  cu- 
riosities of  literature :"  a  taste  not  only  frivolous  and 
degrading  in  itself,  but  productive  of  the  most  serious 
evils  to  the  interests  of  genuine  learning.  Among  the 
principal  attendants  and  bidders  at  the  above  sale,  were 
several  conspicuous  patrons  and  subscribers  to  the  Lite- 
rary Fund  ;  men  who  meet  at  an  annual  dinner  to  bewail 
the  miseries  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  to  provide  a  fund 
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for  the  relief  of  suffering  genius;  who  declaim  on  the 
blindness  and  folly  of  an  age  that  suffers  distinguished 
merit  to  languish  in  obscurity  and  indigence,  and  listen 
to  an  annual  ode  on  their  own  virtuous  and  discriminat- 
ing benevolence.  No  wouder  that  the  professions  of  even 
the  wealthiest  of  these  individuals  are  disproportionate 
to  his  performances ;  that  learning  in  distress  sinks  be- 
neath the  weight  of  its  misfortunes,  while  the  treasurer 
and  the  committee  are  consulting  on  the  amount  of  their 
pecuniary  balance ;  that  ten  pounds  is  considered  as  an 
ample  relief  to  a  man  of  respectable  habits,  with  a  nu- 
merous family,  and  surrounded  by  petty  but  clamorous 
creditors.  The  hundreds  and  the  thousands  that  would 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  living  excellence,  are  squandered  on  the  quaint,  unin- 
telligible, or  lascivious  productions  of  the  dead. 

Next  to  the  connoisseurs  in  old  books,  and  the  noble 
collectors  of  ancient  libraries,  the  most  dangerous  pes  Is 
to  literature,  are  the  gentlemen  authors— men.  who  hav- 
ing obtained  an  introduction  into  good  society,  with  for- 
tunes too  moderate  to  permit  their  indulgence  in  expen- 
sive pleasures,  and  with  too  little  personal  influence  to 
direct  the  taste  of  the  fashionable  world  in  its  modes  of 
dress,  or  of  convivial  amusement,  assume  the  easier  task 
of  guiding  its  literary  taste,  and  purveying  to  its  appetite 
for  amorous  canzons  and  complimentary  epistles,  and 
polite  and  familiar  essays  on  subjects  hitherto  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  exclusive  province  of  the  classical 
scholar.  Their  general  introduction  into  good  company 
supplies  them  with  the  desired  opportunities  of  display  : 
the  toilette  of  Mrs.  Cavendish  Bradshaw,  the  assemblies  of 
Albinia,  the  petit s  so upers  of  Thomas  Hope,  and  the  win- 
ter coteries  of  the  Berries,  are  equally  open  to  their  di- 
dactic, amatory,  and  historical  effusions.  A  pleasing 
fragment  recommends  the  volume,  versifiers  are  trans- 
formed into  poets  ;  the  inditers  of  sonnets  and  lovcsongs 
into  "charming  melodists;"  and  didetanti  and  fops  who  take 
a  voyage  of  pleasure  to  Greece  or  Italy,  view  the  summit 
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of  Mount  Etna  through  a  telescope,  approach  the  tu- 
muli on  the  Peloponnesian  shore,  and  publish  on  their 
return  enormous  quartos  embellished  with  "  beautiful 
green  pictures"  and  sketches  of  the  supposed  face  of 
the  country,  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
great  travellers. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  gentlemen  Mr. 
Spenser  is  a  distinguished  favorite.  His  compositions 
are  nearly  as  poetical  as  the  celebrated  song  by  a  person 
of  quality,  and  much  more  melodious.  He  scribbles 
with  fluency  and  elegance,  and  but  for  the  successful 
rivalry  of  the  author  of  the  Poetical  Addresses  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Muggy  might  have  long  continued  to  set  com- 
petition at  defiance. 

I  shall  pass  over,  the  Ker  Porters,  the  Moores,  and  the 
Carrs,  because  in  their  writings  among  much  frivolity, 
affectation,  and  ignorance,  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  intellectual  vigor,  and  the  public  are  indebted  to  their 
labours  for  much  instruction  and  amusement.  Mr.  Gell, 
however,  the  dear,  entertaining,  accomplished  Mr. 
Gell,  must  not  be  permitted  to  hide  within  the  sacred 
security  of  a  palace,  the  various  claims  that  he  enjoys  to 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  literary  fribbles  of  the 
day.  This  gentleman  was  distinguished  when  at  college 
by  nothing  but  the  meek  timidity,  of  his  conversation  and 
demeanour ;  but  having  by  accident  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  the  coterie  of  the  B ys,  ladies  of  respect- 
able family,  and  of  amiable  and  cultivated  minds,  but  like 
other  females  alive  to  the  seductions  of  flattery,  however 
unworthy  and  obsequious,  he  was  ushered  beneath 
their  patronage  into  every  fashionable  circle;  became 
one  of  the  select  few  who  were  admitted  to  the  honor 
of  social  intercourse  with  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and 
was  a  distinguished  guest  among  the  Hopes  and  the 
Buckinghams.  But  his  personal  fortune  was  small, 
his  manner  insignificant,  his  conversation  nothing.  To  be 
received  with  attention  even  in  the  circles  of  the  great 
world,  requires  some  ostensible  qualification;  and  Mr, 
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Gell  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalrous  adventure,  anxious 
to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  his  female 

deities,  the  B s,  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  the  scenes 

of  Achilles'  wrath,  and  Agamemnon's  jealousy.  With 
the  spirit  of  the  most  adventurous  hero,  he  sailed  to  Ilium 
surveyed  the  Troas,  filled  his  portfolio  with  sketches  of 
an  imaginary  country ;  and  pronounced  with  confidence 
that  the  creation  of  his  fancy  was  an  accurate  plan  of  the 
scenery  of  Homer.  His  collection  of  drawings  and  en- 
gravings was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  remarks,  sur- 
passing in  affectation  and  frivolity  all  the  productions  of 
modern  voyagers  and  tourists.  But  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers were  his  friends  ;  he  had  met  with  Mr.  Brough- 
am at  Holland-house;  had  introduced  Mr.  Scott  to  the 
enviable  society  of  the  Chevalier  de  C ,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  Review  itself  the   satirical  criticism  on  his 

friend  Mr.  H 's  upholstering  speculations.     Mr.  Jef- 

fery  so  far  forgot  the  duty  of  an  editor  in  the  feelings  of 
a  friend,  as  to  mention  his  name  in  the  same  sentence 
with  that  of  Bryant,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  an  ac- 
curate scholar  and  profound  philosopher.  The  dictum 
of  so  great  and  popular  a  critic  could  not  be  disputed, 
and  Mi\  Gell  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  very  paragon  of 
fashionable  literati. 

But  my  observations  have  already  extended  to  a  length 
which  nothing  would  excuse  but  the  necessity  of  holding 
up  the  ephemera  of  poetry,  criticism,  and  history  to  the 
scorn  and  indignation  of  a  British  public  ;  nor  shall  I  re- 
frain from  furnishing  the  Editor  of  the  Scourge  with 
occasional  sketches  of  their  characters,  till  my  object  has 
been  in  some  degree  compieated. 

Q.Q, 
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MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  EMERALD  STAR. 

(Concluded  from  page  321. J 
The  wedded  pleasures  of  a  confirmed  voluptuary  can 
neither  be  lasting  or  founded  upon  a  source  of  happi- 
ness— it  is  a  passion  that  as  soon  as  lighted  expires, 
leaving  the  female  victim  to  sterilize  under  the  blights  of 
neglect  and  cold  requitals  of  affection-  While  he  with 
a  lingering  look  backward  on  the  steams  of  profligate 
sensuality,  whose  sense  is  imbruted,  and  whose  appetite 
by  long  perversion  can  only  be  stimulated  by  the  glare 
of  unblushing  vice — loaths  the  fair  form  of  virtue,  who 
lures  only  with  the  spell  of  innocence  and  beckons  to 
joys  restrained  by  modesty.  The  nuptial  torch  was 
scarcely  lighted  ere  it  was  loathed  by  Emerald  Star,  and 
the  beacon  of  misery  to  his  consort — he  drew  himself 
from  her  embraces  almost  immediately,  nor  waited  the 
plea  of  decency  or  humanity;  he  avowed  that  he  had 
only  married  to  secure  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  he 
called  upon  the  people  to  liquidate  them  as  their  part 
of  the  compact,  and  to  increase  his  annual  income,  which 
they  did. 

Deaf  to  the  cries  of  indignation,  he  rushed  into  dis- 
sipation, with  a  heart  not  merely  tainted,  but  by 
long  corruption  moulded  into  sensuality— the  people 
of  the  Green  Isles  had  their  journals,  their  month- 
ly, weekly,  and  even  daily  journals,  these  were  com- 
posed of  two  classes ;  the  one  the  advocate  of  aris- 
tocratic tyranny,  the  apologist  for  princely  profligacy, 
and  ministerial  corruption  ;  conducted  by  men  who  were 
mere  hirelings,  the  tools  of  oppression,  the  servile  slaves 
of  the  libertine,  whose  bread  they  ate,  whose  counte- 
nance they  courted — ^the  other  class  wras  composed  of 
men  hating  the  broad  front  of  vice,  who  dared  be  bold 
enough  to  tear  away  the  mask  and  expose  its  poisons—* 
who  advocated  the   people's  rights  and  liberties,  who 
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stood  up  for  the   wholesome   laws   of  the  land  and  the 
purity  and  morality  of  the  christian  religion  ;  who  saw  in 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  the  fetters  of  freedom,  and  who 
vigorously  complained,  who  exposed   corruption  in   all 
its  stages,  and   forcibly  and    energetically  pleading  the 
cause  of  virtue,  laid   open  to  detection   the  vicious  and 
their   unprincipled    aggressions — these    honest  journals 
were  loud  in  reprobation,  and  their  columns  were  daily 
filled  with  hideous  tales  of  Emerald  Star,  which  failed 
not  in  their  effect  upon  the  people,  although  productive 
of  no  change,  or  exciting  any  emotion  in  the  bosom  of 
their  prince.     How  often  have  I  broke  out  into  the  ex- 
clamation,    "  Oh,    happy,    happy   Albion,  blest    in    a 
prince  the  reverse  of  Emerald  Star,  who  governs  with 
mild  sway,  and  draws  you  to  your  duties  and  his  affection 
with  the  silken  strings  of  pleasure  :  how  enviable  art  thou 
compared  with  the  people  of  the  Green  Isles,    who  are 
groaning  under  bondage,  writhing  under  coercion,  and 
witnessing  daily  the  extravagance  of  their  ruler,  which 
must  end  in  inevitable  ruin  !" 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  the  foreign  princess  whose 
hard  fate  it  was  to  be  the  wife  of  Emerald  Star,  brought 
him  a  daughter;  and  the  people  ever  ready,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  testify  their  loyalty  and  affection,  as- 
sembled to  congratulate  the  father  and  the  sovereign  on 
the  occasion ;  but  the  storm  was  thickening  over  the 
head  of  the  Princess  Emeraldina,  deep  plans  had  been 
laid  by  the  mistresses  of  her  husband  to  bring  about  a 
separation,  and  he  who  delighted  only  in  the  embraces 
of  *  *  *  *  was  easily  led  to  break  the  links  of  virtue 
and  matrimony  asunder  that  bound  him  to  his  bride. 
They  separated — what  cause  was  ascribed  ? — none  ;  no 
one  that  could  bear  a  moment's  reflection,  no  one  that 
could  stifle  the  indignation  of  the  people,  which  now  be- 
came loudly  manifest.  What  said  Emerald  Star,  when 
pressed  to  a  declaration  of  his  motives,  what  ? — that  their 
habits  and  inclinations  were  by  no  means  mutual,  that  those 
inclinations,  were  not  to  be  controuleda  nnd  that  neither  party 
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could  be  answerable  to  the  other  for  their  attachments  ! 
These  were  the  reasons  promulgated,  and  no  others  could 
be  offered,  for  the  plot  against  Emerald ina  was  not  yet 
matured  that  was  to  affect  her  life  and  honour ;  tradu- 
cers  were  not  found  in  such  plenty  about  her  person  to 
afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  successful  accusation,  and 
that  part  of  the  business  was  deferred  until  a  better  op- 
portunity occurred  to  favour  the  design.  With  an  ach- 
ing heart  •Emeraldina  departed  her  husband's  roof — she 
was  tied  to  him  by  the  bonds  of  wedlock  ;  he  was  the 
father  of  her  child — these  were  natural  ties,  which 
awakened  attachment  in  her  bosom,  and  the  weight  of 
her  affliction  sunk  deep  upon  her  heart ;  in  a  strange 
country,  wedded  in  a  family  who  were  averse  to  her, 
with  every  look  and  action  watched,  scrutinized,  and  the 
most  mischievous  interpretations  attending  them,  she 
felt  herself  a  wretched  prisoner,  without  one  consoling 
friend,  found  herself  in  the  situation  of  a  culprit,  without 
being  aware  of  the  nature  of  her  transgression,  or  in 
what  she  had  offended. 

To  repeat  all  the  minor  accusations  against  Emerald 
Star,  would  be  to  swell  the  narrative  into  excessive 
length;  to  enter  into  all  the  controversies  which  were  agi- 
tated, in  all  of  which  he  was  involved,  and  from  no  one 
extricated  with  satisfaction  or  honor,  would  be  to  perform 
an  office  for  which  we  should  be  ill  requited — one  bank- 
rupt, a  jeweller,  laid  his  failure  to  him,  and  openly  as- 
serted that  he  was  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  in  the 
habit  of  granting  to  him  temporary  loans  ;  another  and 
another  followed,  charge  upon  charge  multiplied,  and 
the  stability  of  the  throne  was  shaken  to  the  successor. 

A  long  protracted  war,  which  had  weakened  the  re- 
sources and  the  internal  strength  of  the  Green  Isles — 
which  had  consolidated  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  had 
given  stability  to  their  empire,  and  placed  at  their  com- 
mand funds  collected  from  prostrate  nations,  which  an 
imbecile  system  alone  had  bowed  to  ruin — this  war, 
conceived  in  im potency,  and  executed  with  distrust  and 
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wretched  penury,  which  not  only  defeated  its  own  ob- 
ject but  impoverished  the  Isles,  while  it  strengthened 
and  enriched  their  foe,  at  length  began  to  assume  a 
more  awful  aspect,  and  to  threaten  the  Isles  themselves 
—armies  were  in  motion,  the  shores  of  the  enemy  were 
ineuaciiig,  and  the  people  of  the  Isles  with  that  irresis- 
tible patriotism,  their  distinguishing  characteristic, 
thronged  to  the  standard  of  defence,  armed  to  protect 
their  sovereign,  their  country,  and  their  laws. 

At  this  moment,  when  every  heart  was  swelled  with 
heroism,  Emerald  Star,  the  next  in  succession  to  the 
throne,  called  upon  the  sovereign  to  give  him  command 
■ — his  appeal  lives  upon  the  records  of  the  country,  it 
was  couched  in  strong  energetic  language,  and  urged 
some  well  founded  arguments  in  favor  of  his  claim  ;  we 
should  be  withholding  from  him  the  meed  of  praise  due 
to  him  as  a  man  and  a  prince,  did  we  detract  from  the 
resolute  and  pointed  manner  in  which  he  came  forward, 
or  undervalue  that  noble  spirit  which  appeared  to  burst 
forth  upon  the  occasion  and  which  was  honorable  to 
him — no,  we  have  too  much  to  condemn  without  the 
necessity  of  perversion,  or  viewing  with  jaundiced  eye 
those  traits  of  merit  deserving  encouragement; — his  claim 
was  denied:  the  reasons  assigned  were  not  sufficient  in 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  but  it  appeared  that  Emerald 
Star  was  not  much  in  the  military  confidence  of  his 
august  family. 

The  threats  of  the  enemy  proving  ultimately  to  be  but 
an  empty  gasconade,  the  proof  of  courage  was  neither 
afforded  to  Emerald  Star,  or  his  competitors  for  fame  ; 
his  efforts  to  obtain  military  command,  however,  raised 
him  somewhat  in  public  estimation. 

After  this  period  his  power  progressively  became  more 
enlarged,  in  proportion  as  the  infirmities  of  his  father  in- 
creased ;  and  having  spent  the  whole  former  part  of  his 
life  in  a  round  of  careless  extravagance,  it  was  presumed 
that,  sated  with  the  enjoyments  of  libertinism,  he  would 
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reform,  and   that  much  happiness  was  in  store  for   the 
people  of  the  isles. 

Alas,  upon  what  a  slender  foundation  is  public  opinion 
formed!  upon  what  a  slight  and  visionary  fabric  does  a 
community  generally  rest  its  hopes  !  that  man  whom 
execration  had  followed  for  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was 
now,  by  a  sudden  perversity  of  interested  feeling,  looked 
up  to,  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  nation  with  moderation, 
with  justice  and  urbanity,  because,  forsooth,  he  had  re- 
velled in  the  sink  of 

He  had  put  away  his  wife  without  assigning  an  hono- 
rable cause,  and  he  was  now  denied  the  guardianship  of 
his  daughter,  from  motives  which  did  honor  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  infirm  old  king,  who  willed  it. — Thus 
circumstanced,  his  dislike  to  Emeraldina  increased— de- 
traction was  at  work  to  injure  her  reputation — fiends  in 
human  form  were  weaving  the  damning  tale  that  was  to 
make  against  her,  and  Emerald  Star  listened  to  their 
calumnies  with  greedy  ear ;  he  inhaled  their  poisons, 
quaffed  their  malignancy,  and  by  an  eager  credit,  gave 
shape  and  form  to  their  evil  designs.  With  the  consci- 
ousness of  innocence  she  repelled  the  charges,  and  boldly 
challenged  a  public  trial ;  she  braved  her  accusers,  and 
finally  triumphed  over  her  enemies,  while  every  day 
dwindled  the  short-lived  popularity  of  Emerald  Star, 
until  at  length  it  yielded  up  its  existence  to  disappoint- 
ment and  unceasing  reproach.  Unrestricted  sovereignty 
became  his,  and  freed  from  the  trammels  of  dependence, 
he  made  appointments  about  his  person  of  men  of  conge- 
nial habits,  men  of  notorious -,  filled  offices   in  the 

state,  men  mere  creatures  of -. 

Thus  did  Emerald  Star  commence  and  continue  a 
reign  which  lasted  until  a  complication  of  disorders 
choaked  up  the  free  passages   of  life,  and  prematurely 

hurried  him  to  the  grave.    He  died  at  the  age  of , 

a  mere  structure  of  infirmity,  with  mind  as  strictly  en- 
feebled as  his  bodily  health— his  virtues  are  not  recorded, 
and  of  his  evil  doings  the  people  of  the  Green  Isles  write 
them  in  sand  that  they  may  be  no  more  remembered,, 
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In  the  present  degenerate  state  of  the  drama,  when 
sterling  sense  is  being  sacrificed  to  buffoonery,  when 
authors  aim  to  excel  in  whatever  is  ridiculous,  or  capa- 
ble of  the  most  gaudy  exhibition,  when  actors  build 
their  hopes  on  favor  and  pre-eminence  in  the  qualifica- 
tion of  being  an  excellent  mimic,  or  an  extravagant 
burlesque,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  be  called  to 
the  exercise  of  our  judgment  on  a  drama  founded 
on  better  rules,  and  somewhat  approaching  to  legiti- 
mate comedy  :  the  office  but  seldom  falls  to  us,  yet 
when  it  does  we  wish  not  to  rank  among  the  cynical  or 
fastidious,  but  among  those  good-natured  critics,  who 
are  willing  to  be  pleased,  not  prone  to  frown  with  seve- 
rity upon  trifles, and  nip  with  chill  ing  censure  the  bud  of 
promise.  By  the  bye,  we  cannot  characterize  Mr.  Morton 
as  a  bud  of  promise,  but  as  a  flower  in  full  bloom,  perhaps  ra- 
ther on  the  wane ;  however,be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  been 
pleased  with  his  "  Education,"  and  are  not  inclined  to 
perform  our  office  like  that  epicure,  who  feeding  vora- 
ciously at  a  feast  found  out  with  a  sated  appetite  that 
the  viands  were  bad. 

Mr.  Morton,  though  by  no  means  entitled  to  conside- 
ration as  a  first-rate  dramatist,  may  fairly  claim  to  rate, 
if  we  except  Mr.  George  Colman,  first  among  the  comedy 
authors  of  the  day.  His  plots  are  always  interesting,  and 
keep  expectation  awake  without  either  being  intricate  or 
very  extravagant — his  chief  excellence  is  in  the  pathetic, 
and  he  sometimes  aims  a  master-stroke  at  the  heart; 
his  language,  though  far  from  vigorous  or  strong  upon 
the  whole,  in  parts  gives  token  of  an  exuberance  of 
feeling  and  a   vivid  fancy,  but  it   is  always  flowing  m 
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lity  are  by  no  means  successfully  delineated.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton sacrifices  .too  much  to  the  depicture  of  prevailing 
foibles,  of  some  notoriety  of  the  day,  which  he  exerts= 
himself  to  ridicule;  and  connecting  this  too  closely  with 
the  manner  and  the  mode  of  his  dramatis  personss,  he 
deteriorates  much  from  their  value*  and'  robs  them  of 
future  existence  upon  the  stage 

Trifling  peculiarities  are  by  no  means  constituents  of 
originality;  but  when  those  peculiarities  are  rendered 
subservient  to  reigning  events,  or  the  portraiture  of  ex- 
isting follies,  which  are,  perhaps,  only  to  be  discovered 
in  those  ephemeral  things,  who  are  not  worth  the  shaft 
of  ridicule ;  and  when  they  at  the  same  time  aim  at  the 
first  consequence  in  the  comedy,  and  its  chief  claims  to 
excellence,  we  doubt  the  author's  success^  or  that  the  ground 
he  treads  will  bear  him  over  beyond  the  existing  times. 

Mr.  Morton  is  known  to  the  town  as  the  author  of 
some  very  pleasing  comedies,  which  kept  possession  of 
the  stage  so  long  as  the  foibles  which  they  ridiculed 
reigned,  and  were  obvious  to  the  public;  but  when  the 
ephemera  of  the  season  changed  their  coat,  and  carved 
out  new  follies  and  eccentricities  in  succession — nowT  wore 
their  hair  combed  fiat  upon  the  forehead,  now  combed 
high  or  bushed  behind — now  wore  a  coat  without  a 
skirt,  or  changed  it  for  that  of  a  mail-coachman  ;  now  af- 
fected the  language  and  manners  of  a  boxer,  or  aimed  at 
the  personation  of  the  refuse  of  society — so  long  as  the 
particular  absurdity  lived,  so  long  lived  the  Cure  for  the 
Heart-ache,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  although  they  contained, 
somesterling  commodities,  yet  it  was  this  dross  that 
dragged  them  down. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  "  Education,"  Mr.  Morton 
•  has  constituted  too  much  of  his  character  from  these  ephe- 
meral materials,  which  after  the  popularity  of  a  season 
or  two,  will  consign  it  to  the  shelves  ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  less  of  this  species  of  dross 
in  the  play  before  us  than  accompanies  any  of  his  for- 
parity  and  neatness*    His  characters  aiming  at  origin  k> 
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mer  productions  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  pronounce  it  more 
legitimate  in  its  plan,  more  classical  in  its  execution  than 
any  thing  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing*  of  late 
years,  and  that  it  is  fully  deserving  that  distinguished 
approbation  which  it  nightly  receives. 

The  plot  claims  more  novelty  in  execution  than  construc- 
tion, and  depends  materially  upon  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Templeton,  a  worthy  old  merchant,  connected 
with  a  London  firm,  has  married  a  second  wife,  an  amiable 
woman,  who,  tinctured  with  a  love  of  extravagance,  and 
her  head  disordered  by  the  effects  of  a  modern  education., 
pursues  a  fashionable  career  of  expenditure,  until  she 
precipitates  a  fond  husband  into  absolute  ruin — in  this, 
however,she  is  materially  assisted  by  Vincent  Templeton, 
a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  a  being  fully  as  thoughtlessas 
herself,  but  represented  as  an  amiable  man,  whose  errors 
flow  from  unrestrained  youth,  rather  than  premedita- 
tion: to  repair  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the  family,  a  match 
is  proposed  between  young  Templeton  and  Ellen,  the 
daughter  of  a  fox-hunting  baronet,  Sir  Guy  Staunch, 
-who  assents  on  behalf  of  the  girl;  but  this  young  lady, 
entertaining  an  attachment  for  her  cousin,  a  sapient  glut- 
ton, Boniface  Suckling,  a  student  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
the  scheme  is  frustrated,  they  elope,  are  overtaken,  and 
finally  receive  the  sanction  of  the  baronet  to  their  union. 
In  the  progress  of  this  business,  it  appears  that  young 
Templeton  has  prevailed  upon  a  young  lady,  Rosine,  to 
elope  with  him  from  a  seminary  where  she  was  governess, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  assurance  that  he  wouldobtain 
the  consent  of  his  parents  to  their  union.  Rosine  is  placed 
by  him  in  the  house  of  an  honest  farmer,  prejudiced 
against  Frenchmen,  until  such  time  that  the  consent  is 
obtained  ;  and  here  an  opportunity  is  taken  to  allude  to 
the  recent  affair  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  guilt 
is  not  to  be  argued  because  circumstances  are  singular. 
Templeton,  in  a  moment  of  intoxication,  makes  disho- 
norable proposals  to  her  at  the  instigation  of  Aspic,  a  sa- 
tirical libeller — she  flies  from  his  protection,  ar  d  is  re* 
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ceived  into  the  house  of  Sir  Guy  Staunch,  through   the 
medium  and  interest  of  Ellen. 

A  Count  Villars  is  now  introduced,  who  had  formerly 
resided  in  England,  and  who  has  been  recently  ship- 
wrecked in  a  voyage  from  the  continent:  he  is  led  in  by 
George,  the  son  of  Broadcast  the  farmer,and  is  described 
as  faint  and  weary — the  prejudices  of  Broadcast  against 
Frenchmen  are  rather  overstrained.  Count  Villars  is 
refused  admission  to  the  cottage,  which  forms  a  part  of 
his  wife's  inheritance — he  is  the  father  of  Rosine,  he 
eloped  with  her  mother,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
a  personage  whom  we  never  see,  but  whose  death  we 
hear  of  in  the  course  of  representation;  this  gentleman 
disinherits  his  daughter,  and  leaves  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty to  Mr.  Templeton. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  comedy  now  begins,  a  meeting 
takes  place  between  Villars  and  Rosine,  an  affecting 
accidental  interview — Villars  suspects  her,  but  in  the 
innocence  of  her  deportment  is  convinced  of  her  honor. 
Old  Templeton,  in  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs 
receives  notice  of  the  death  of  Cleveland,  and  is  sum- 
moned to  make  known  the  disposition  ofvthe  old  man's 
property.  The  will  is  discovered,  leaving  the  whole  of 
his  effects  to  Templeton ;  but  there  is  a  paper  attached 
to  it,  an  informal  paper,revoking  his  bequest — pardoning 
his  daughter,  and  leaving  to  her  child  Rosine  Villars  the 
whole  of  his  possession. — This  paperfalls  into  the  hands 
of  Templeton  when  alone — the  embarrassment  of  his 
affairs,  the  disappointment  which  threatens  to  involve 
him  and  his  family  in  irretrievable  ruin,  offer  a  tempta- 
tion, which  his  fortitude  and  virtue  are  scarcely  capable 
of  resisting — he  thrusts  the  paper  into  his  bosom — he 
starts  at  his  own  shadow  in  the  consciousness  of  guilty 
intentions ;  but  he  finally  triumphs  over  the  foul  thought, 
and  yields  the  paper  and  the  property  to  the  heiress. 
In  the  mean  time  Damper,  an  old  partner  in  the  firm, 
who  had  retired,  throws  himself  into  the  concern  to  save 
it  from  bankruptcy,  and  rescue  his  friend  from  ruin — the 
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piece  concludes  with  the  union  of  young  Templeton 
with  Rosine,  and  Boniface  Suckling  with  Ellen  Staunch. 
In  painting  the  pathetic,  Mr.  Morton  evidently  excels; 
his  comic  exertions  are  more  labored  and  less  happy — the 
following  scene,  which  we  have  selected  as  a  specimen  of 
style,  will  also  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  the  interest  of 
"  Education." 

Act  Fifth.  Scene  the  Second. — A  stone  room  unfurnished, 
except  with  a  chair  and  bench.  Villars  discovered ,  he 
rises.     . 

Count  Vill.  Why  should  I  longer  struggle  with  my  fate  f1 
Cleveland's  death  dooms  me  to  wretchedness ; — my  lost, 
unhappy  child  dooms  me  to  dishonor — well,  soon  or  late,  the 
common  friend  of  misery  will  call  me  to  his  cold  embrace, 
and  then,  my  sainted  wife — yes,  then  we  meet  again — in  that 
hope  my  soul  reposes ;  and  he  whose  vile  philosophy  shuts 
from  the  human  breast  the  christian's  hope,  inflicts  a  curse 
on  man  more  heavy  than  ever  tyrant  could  impose  [a  harp 
plays  without,  Rosine  sings.) 

Ah  !  vous  dira  je  maman, 
Ce  que  cause  mon  torment 
Depuis  che  j'ai  vue  Silvandre, 
Me  regardant  d'un  ceil  tandre, 
Mon  cceur  dit  a  chaque  instant, 
Peut  on  vivre  sans  amant. 

Hark  !  ah,  that  well  known  strain ;  hush,  my  heart,  still 
those  tumultuous  throbs!  ( Rosine  sings  again.)  Those 
words — that  voice — it  is — it  is  my  child  !  Rosine,  thy  father 
calls!  (A  female  shriek  is  heard.)  She  hears  me,  oh,  give 
her  to  my  arms;  stained,  lost  as  she  is,  let  me  but  hold  her  to 
my  heart ;  1*11  bless — forgive — (The  door  is  unlocked.)  Enter 
Rosine,  zvho  rushes  into  his  arms. 

My  child. 

Ros.     My  father  ! 

Count  Vill.  Stand  off,  and  let  me  gaze  on  the  image  of 
thy  mother!  Oh  where  in  that  form  can  guilt  find  an  habita- 
tion ?  Swear  that  thou  art  innocent,  in  mercy  deceive  me,  and  let 
me  die  in  the  blest  delusion. 
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Ros.     By  my  mother's  revered  name  ! 

Count  VilL  Ah  !  her  name  has  roused  me  to  the  call  of  in- 
jured honor — yes,  degenerate  girl,  I  will  speak  of  her.  In  pri- 
son she  was  my  deliverer  ;  in  sickness  my  solace  ;  in  battle  my 
preserver  ;  wounded  and  confounded  with  the  dead  and  dying 
her  eager  eye  sought  and  found  me.  The  plunderers  came  to 
rifle  and  destroy,  the  deadly  tube  was  levelled  at  my  life,  her 
faithful  bosom  was  my  shield  and  received  the  fatal  wound. 
Oh  what  a  moment !  I  called  on  death  to  join  us  ;  she  expiring 
cried — "  we  have  a  child. — live  !  a  father's  hope  shall  sustain 
you." 

Ros,  My  mother  !  oh,  my  mother  !  (clasns  her  hands ,  and 
looks  up  infixed  emotion.) 

Count  VilL  Yes,  Rcsine,  it  did  sustain  me.  What  made 
light  the  chain  of  slavery  that  corroded  the  bone  of  this  soldier's 
arm  ? — a  father's  hope  !  When  famine  convulsed  my  frame,  what 
gave  impulse  to  the  stream  of  life  ? — a  father's  hope  !  When  the 
waves  overwhelmed  me,  what  made  me  with  gigantic  strength 
grapple  the  naked  rock  ? — a  father's  hope?  Nought,  nought 
could  bow  me  down  with  shame  and  sorrow  but  an  ingrate 
daughter;  nought  break  this  heart  but  the  deadly  wounding? 
of  a  child's  dishonor ! 

Ros.  Oh  hear  me  ;  injustice  I  demand  ;    in  mercy  I  implore. 

Count  VilL  Why  cling  to  me? — what  would' st  thou  of  a 
wretched  beggar  ? — what  have  I  to  bestow? — yes,  a  father's 
curse  !   {going  to  kneel,  he  raises  his  hand  to  heaven.) 

Ros.  (seizing  it)  It  will  not  be  recorded— the  sainted  spi- 
rit of  my  mother,  that  knows  my  innocence,  will  shield  me  from 
a  lather's  malediction. 

Count  VilL     Innocence  ;    say  on. 

Ros.  Oh  were  1  the  guil  ty  thing  my  tongue  disdains  to  name, 
could  I  meet  the  dreadful  vengeance  of  your  eye,  should  I  not 
grovel  on  the  earth,  and  with  these  hands  dig  out  a  grave  to  hide 
my  guilty  head  ?  could  I,  my  father,  stand  thus  erect,  proudly 
demanding  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  man — challenging  if  I  lie 
the  avenging  bolt  of  heaven. 

Count  VilL  It  is  the  voice  of  truth  —it  is  the  confidence  of 
purity — it  is  the  consummation  of  a  father's  hope— I  must, 
I  will  believe  thee,  (Rushes  into  her  arms,) 
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Some  few  passages  and  situations  remind  us  forcibly 
of  Holcroft's  Road  to  Ruin,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
accuse  the  author  of  plagiary.  Old  Templeton,  by  com- 
parison, would  be  found  but  the  shadow  of  old  Dornton  ; 
perhaps  that  of  Vincent  Templeton  more  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  son.  Damper  is  very  well  drawn,  nei- 
ther overstrained  nor  underdelineated  ;  it  is  a  good  picture 
of  civic  integrity,  mercantile  honesty  and  bluntness,  with 
a  tolerable  portion  of  intellectual  strength,  and  an  honest 
distaste  for  extravagance  and  folly. 

Aspic,  a  satirical  libeller,  is  his  weakest  effort,  consi- 
dering it  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  character  to 
the  stage,  and  which,  we  must  presume,  had  occupied  as 
much  of  his  attention,  or  perhaps  more,  than  any  other  of 
his  dramatis  personae. 

It  is  the  mere  outline  of  a  character  sketched  upon 
the  canvas,  and  deserving  a  master's  hand  to  finish  :  we 
should  have  exulted  in  seeing  it  filled  to  the  life;  we 
know  the  reptiles  who  worm  themselves  into  society, 
who  feed  upon  calumny  which  they  disgorge  through 
mediums  that  are  readily  open  to  them,  who  fasten  their 
venomous  claws  upon  character,  and  with  neither  know- 
ledge of  the  person  or  truth  to  distort,  weave  their  inve- 
terate tale  of  malice,  which  originated  only  in  their  own 
distempered  heart,  and  send  it  forth  with  savage  exul- 
tation to  the  world.  We  know  there  are  men,  who, 
shutout  from  even  common  intercourse,  excluded  from 
respectable  association,  spit  forth  their  venom  at  every 
object  above  them,  and  who  in  the  plenitude  of  malignant 
disappointment  they  hate.  These  are  proper  objects  ofcas- 
ligation  ;  to  lash,  with  severity,  such  as  these,  is  worthy 
of  a  brilliant  pen ;  and  we  should  have  applauded  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Morton,  if  they  had  been  more  effective, 
more  energetic. 

We  are  aware  it  will  be  said,  such  opinions  from 
you? — yes,  we  will  answer,  such  opinions  from  us!  we, 
who  rank  as  satirists  !  but,  who  scorn  the  infamy  of  pan- 
darizing  to  the  depraved  appetite  of  the  idol  of  Scandal, 
who  shrink,  as  from  the  torpedo's  touch,  from  the  impu- 
re^, v.  3    p 
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tation  of  slaughtering  private  character,  and  blacking  pu-lk- 
lie,  distorting  facts,  and  fabricating  lies! — No,  our  aim  is 
at  the  venal,  at  vice  and  folly,  to^  correct  the  one,  and 
restrict  the  other  ;  to  detect  imposture,  which  is  every 
day  invading  the  territory  of  merit,  and  superseding  it;; 
to  expose  the  wrinkled  front  of  guilt  in  its  deformity,  and 
to  beckon  virtue,  in  its  homeliness,  to  look  upon  the  fiend 
with  eyes  of  scorn. 

In  our  walk  through  the  haunts  of  infamy,  we  are  led 
by  honest  feeling;  we  sometimes  discover  vice  in  form  so- 
hideous,  in  corruption  so  confirmed  and  hellish— masking 
itself  with  an  exterior  so  fascinating,  so  insidious,  and 
prepossessing,,  that  hurried  into  the  warmth  of  remark, 
fretted  into  the  strongest  expression  of  indignation  and 
abhorrence,  we  overstep  the  boundaries  of  moderation,and 
in  the  heat  of  our  tone,  probably  weaken  the  force  of 
our  prescription- — weaken*  it — because  the  busy  world* 
alive  only  to  the  commerce  of  the  day,  who  have  not 
time  or  opportunity,  or  inclination,  or  who  are  environed 
by  chearful  countenances,,  and  the  delicate  gaiety  o£ 
innocence  and  sincerity,  judge  not  of  others  but  by  their 
own  standard;  and  who  doubt  the  vigor  of  vice  because 
unconscious  of  its  subtlety  or  its  many  wiles. 

But  let  us  presume  a  family,  if  the  harmony  of  its  own 
fire-side  is  undisturbed,  and  because  seeming  security 
hangs  ever  it—it  cannot  contemplate  with  any  strength 
of  reasoning  the  shallows  and  quicksands  into  which* 
virtue  may  be  tempted,  because  it  never  has  b^en 
tempted — let  us  direct  its  attention  to  the  fate  of  some 
one  or  other  of  its  friends,  or  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
let  us  ask,  i&  all  around  harmony  and  peace  ?  has  not 
vice,,  that  fell  destroyer  of  human  repose,dropt  its  ruin 
somewhere  within  its  knowledge,  and  blistered  the  soil 
with  unwholesome  dews — rooted  out  the  hilarity  of  social 
comfort,  and  planted  gloom  in  the  deploring  breast  ?— ~ 
knows  it  no  grey-bearded  father  disconsolate  in  the  ruin 
of  a  child — no  husband  whose  children  are  orphaned  by  a 
faithless  mother,  a  wretched  female  who  was  incapable  of 
jesisting  the  subtle  seducer  ? 
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Let  tfve  disbeliever  examine  the  circle  of  which  he 
forms  himself  the  centre,  and  enquire  whether  the  very 
malignity  of  vicious  inclination  has  not  somewhere 
dropt  its  pulse,  and  sown  all  the  miseries  that  can 
storm  the  sensitive  or  the  virtuous  breast. 

In  this  cause  we  arm,  and  if  the  force  of  satire  can  raise 
one  drooping  head  from   ruin,  point  out  the  mildewed 
plague  which  hangs  over  the  unsuspecting  flock,  we  will 
exert  it — we  will  uphold  the  mirror'  of  the  times/  and 
shew  '  vice  her  own  form  and  pressure,'  nor  be  deterred  in 
poising  the  lance  of  reprobation,  by  invidious  attacks 
upon  our  truth  or  justice:  we  may  be  told,  as  a  further 
detraction    from   the  honesty   of  our  efforts,    that   we 
are    not   *  armed    in    the   panoply   of  conscious   recti« 
tude;  that  we    the  censors  are   not  wholly    undeserv- 
ing   of   censure,    and     that    we    cannot    uphold    our- 
selves as  models  worthy  of  imitation  ;*    the  accusation 
excites  a  smile   while    we   admit    its    truth ;    we   are 
far  from  exempt  from  frailty — perfection  is  not  given  to 
man,  nor  do  we  presume  on  our  approach  to  it ;  but  this 
sort  of  crimination  must  militate  against  the  assailer,  for 
will  he  conscientiously  censure  the  censor,  and  say, — H  I 
who  cast  the  stone  am  perfection's  self,  free  from  error, 
untarnished  by  the  breath  of  guilt,  therefore  can  I  hold 
myself  up,  in  the  consciousness  of  superior  virtue  a  pat- 
tern for  imitation,  and   the  just  castigator  of  vice.'*    It 
may  be  difficult  to  purge  the  gangrene  from  out  of  one's 
own  soul ;  but  if  it  corrode  not  to  the  suffering,  the  ruin 
■of  others,  it   is  not  worthy  of  severe  reprobation;  nor 
shall  it  be  allowed  with  justice  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
relaxing  in  our  efforts  in  exposing  the  profligacy  of  the 
times,  and  guarding  the  unwary  against  its  malevolence — 
but  to  return  to  the  dramatis  personae.    Boniface  Suckling, 
an  attempt  at  the  broad  comic, is  a  character  not  perfectly 
consonant  with    the  rules  of  comedy ;  but  with  one'    fa- 
culties about  one  to  see  a  mere  buffoon,  a  gourmand,  who 
seems  to  have  a  relish  for  nothing  but  good  living,  the 
object  of  an  interesting  female's  admiration,  the   well 
educated  and  accomplished  daughter  of  a  baronet,  is  so 
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outraging  every  principle  of  propriety  or  probability, 
that  we  can  hardly  find  compensation  for  the  fault.  Sir 
Guy  Staunch  is  the  mere  revival  of  a  fox-hunting  squire, 
long  since  extinct,  and  by  no  means  suited  to  the  scene 
in  which  he  is  destined  to  act.  Farmer  Broadcast  is  a 
very  natural  character,  drawn  with  all  those  prejudices 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  breasts  of  farmers  of  the 
old  school,  who  are  by  no  means  upon  the  decline, 
although  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  declare  so.  The 
other  parts,  as  they  claim  no  higher  consideration  than 
that  of  merely  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
and  possessing  no  peculiar  characteristic,  may  be  per- 
mitted their  pursuit  without  suffering  by  detraction. 

We  before  observed  the  comedy  of  Mr.  Morton  was 
deserving  much  praise,  and  we  repeat  it— our  observations 
have  been  directed  against  errors,  far  from  principal,  and 
as  they  were  delivered  with  good  nature,  we  trust  they 
will  be  so  received. 


QUACKERY  at  COURT. 


Sir, 
Among  the  various  subjects  to  which  in  the  progress 
of  your  satirical  labours  you  have  devoted  your  talents 
and  attention,  the  prevalence  of  medical  quackery  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  your  most  frequent  and  severest 
animadversion ;  nor  is  it  without  considerable  pleasure 
that  I  am  able  to  bear  my  personal  testimony  to  the 
justice  and  utility  of  those  strictures,  which  though  too 
frequently  unfelt  by  the  hardened  and  profligate  pre- 
tenders whose  practices  they  elucidate,  have  contributed 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  undeceive  the  impatient 
and  the  ignorant,  to  guard  the  public  against  impositions 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  attended  with  decided 
and  immediate  success,  and  to  diffuse,  in  a  striking  and 
intelligible  form,  the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  de« 
'ection  of  empiricism. 
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But  the  appellation  of  quackery,  though  at  one  time 
peculiarly  applied  to  the  irregular  professors  of  the  me- 
dical art,  has  lately  been  employed  to  designate  the  dis- 
honorable competitors  in  any  description  of  business,  or 
in  any  particular  pursuit.  The  legal  quack,  and  the  lite- 
rary quack,  are  as  easily  distinguished  from  the  regular 
members  of  their  profession,  as  an  advertising  empiric 
from  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  It  is  not 
easy  to  mistake  a  Cobbett  for  a  Roscoe,  a  Wilson  for  a 
Pasley,  or  a  Scott  for  Milton.  It  is  only  in  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  life,  however,  that  the  epithet  appears  to  ob- 
tain a  universal  application.  No  one  seems  disposed  to 
apply  it  to  the  throne,  the  senate,  or  the  bench;  and  it 
is  on  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  many  of  the  most  exalted 
ornaments  of  the  court,  the  legislature,  and  the  bar,  that 
I  now  beg  leave,  though  with  a  due  attention  to  the  laws 
of  decency,  and  the  character  of  the  present  attorney- 
general,  that  I  now  crave  your  permission  to  expatiate. 

When  an  individual  of  respectable  connections,  of 
liberal  education,  and  expanded  mind,  is  raised  by  a 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  aided  by  his 
own  talents  to  the  first  judicial  office  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  his  sovereign  to  bestow;  when  with  a 
finesse  that  would  command  our  admiration,  were 
not  every  other  sentiment  absorbed  in  detestation  of 
his  hypocrisy,  he  assumes  for  a  series  of  years  the 
language  and  demeanour  of  good  sense,  good  humor, 
and  liberality ;  when  his  advancement  has  been  owing 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  favorable  opinion  en- 
tertained by  his  patrons  of  his  moderation  and  personal 
independence;  and  when  after  attaining  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  he  suddenly  throws  aside  the  mask  by  which  his 
depravities  have  been  concealed,  and  steps  forth  to  view 
in  all  the  deformity  of  selfishness,  cruelty  and  violence  ; 
you  will  probably  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  appella- 
tion of  quack  is  too  light  and  trivial  for  such  a  character. 
But  when  you  view  his  conduct  and  temper  in  all  their 
varieties  of  appearance;  when  you  trace  him  through  the 
early  part  of  his  political  career,  and  compare  his  former 
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declarations  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  while  such  professions  were  ne- 
cessary ;  when  you  are  convinced,  after  repeated  examina- 
tion, that  to  original  badness  of  temper,  he  superadds 
an  appearance  of  irritation  that  he  does  not  feel,  and 
conceals  a  deliberate  antipathy  to  the  cause  and  the  lan- 
guage of  independence,  beneath  the  external  indications 
of  momentary  passion  ;  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  admit  that 
he  combines  the  meanness  of  the  quack  with  the  ferocity 
of  the  tyrant ! 

An  individual  of  unusual  talent,  but  without  friends, 
and  without  character,  obtains  by  his  reputation  for  elo- 
quence, an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  parliamentary  privilege  saves 
him  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  consequences  of  his 
early  indiscretion,  and  fertile  in  resources  he  pursues  a 
long  career  of  dissipation  and  extravagance  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  deluded  creditors.  Yet  while  he  thus  reduces 
to  ruin  and  distress  many  worthy  and  virtuous  families, 
he  commences  his  political  career  by  the  arraign- 
ment of  a  faithful  and  able  servant  of  the  public  for  cruelty 
and  oppression  !  Without  any  principle,  or  any  object 
but  the  gratification  ofjiis  passions,  he  is  for  a  series  of 
years  alternately  the  dread  of  democracy  and  the  idol 
of  the  multitude;  atone  time  the  object  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  his  senatorial  rivals,  and  at  another  the 
servile  buffoon  of  electioneering  rabbles.  At  length  his 
bacchanalian  exploits  and  his  wit  introduce  him  to  the 
notice  and  the  patronage  of  the  heir  apparent.  He 
drinks  and  games  with  a  readiness  of  fellow  feeling,  that 
is  quite  delightful ;  and  until  the  functions  of  government 
devolve  on  his  princely  friend,  he  repays,  by  soothing 
the  creditors  of  royalty,  and  by  long  and  brilliant 
speeches  on  the  necessity  of  extending  his  patron's  esta- 
blishment, the  marks  of  favor  and  of  hospitality  by 
which  he  is  honored.  When  the  event  above  alluded  to 
takes  place,  and  his  royal  friend  deceives  the  hopes  of 
his  dependants,  pursues  a  line  of  policy  directly  oppo*. 
site  to  that  which  he  had  formerly  professed,  and  retains 
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m  office  the  ministers  of  his  father;  the  servile  instrument 
of  the  follies  of  his  master,  still  displays  his  obsequious- 
ness and  dependance  in  the  very  apartment  to  which  the 
Castlereaghs  have  access,  while  the  Grenvilles  and  the 
Hollands  are  excluded. — The  same  versatility  of  talent 
and  facility  of  temper  are  conspicuous  in  his  dramatic  spe- 
culations; and  through  the  double  medium  of  his  political 
connections  and  his  oratorical  excellence, he  obtains  from 
the  wreck  of  a  concern,that  promised  atone  time  to  involve 
in  ruin  all  the  rest  of  the  managers,  proprietors,  and  sub- 
scribers, a  handsome  provision  for  declining  age.  Let 
us  rejoice  that  genius,  however  perverted,  or  exertion, 
however  misapplied,  is  relieved  in  the  winter  of  life, 
from  the  pressure  of  temptation  and  distress  ;  but  let 
not  the  honors  of  the  gentleman  and  the  patriot,  be 
granted  to  an  individual  who  has  been  distinguished 
through  a  long  career  by  shameless  and  successful 
quackery  ;  whose  very  virtues  partake  of  the  character 
of  empiricism,  and  who  is  only  great,  or  generous,  or 
candid  at  the  call  of  interest. 

When  the  various  individuals  of  whom  the  cabinet 
of  a  great  nation  is  compose,  after  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  the  ardor  of  pretended  zeal  for  an  injured  and 
afflicted  female,  decline,  on  their  accession  to  office,  all 
countenance  to  her  representations,  and  all  participation 
in  the  statement  of  her  wrongs,  because  it  may  possibly 
be  unpleasant  to  the  personage  from  whom  their  emo- 
luments are  derived ;  when  without  the  courage  to 
support  the  cause  of  justice,  they  have  the  duplicity  to 
profess  a  determined  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the 
female  whom  they  have  deserted,  and  endeavour  by 
paltry  evasions  to  reconcile  their  treason  towards  injured 
virtue,  with  their  ambition  and  their  avarice,  under 
what  appellation  can  they  be  so  properly  classed,  asunder 
that  of  shameless  and  contemptible,  quacks?  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  other  characteristics 
of  our  heaven-born  ministry;  but  to  profess  much  and 
do  nothing,  to  abound  with  professions  of  candor  and 
liberality,  while  they  persevere  in  the  most  unrelenting 
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persecution  against  the  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
of  political  discussion;  to  talk  in  rounded  periods  of  the 
regeneration  of  Europe  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
continent,  would  excite  our  laughter  at  the  empirical 
fatuity  of  the  cabinet,  were  we  not  doomed  to  feel,  and 
to  confess  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  effects  of  their  sel- 
fish, unmanly,  and  oppressive  policy. 

Pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  examples  of  political 
empiricism,  however,  that  have  lately  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  public,  must  be  granted  to  the  weeping 
Q _.  The  professors  of  medical  quackery  are  sa- 
tisfied with  converting  the  tears  of  Gum  Benjamin  or 
myrrh,  into  powders,  at  a  shilling  each :  the  tears  of 
Lord  E  *  *  *  are  more  precious  to  himself  and  more 
costly  to  the  nation.  He  cried  himself  into  power,  and 
by  weeping  secured  its  continuance.  He  has  lately  be- 
dewed his  handkerchief  to  the  tune  of  15,000/.  a 
year  for  a  favorite  dependent,  and  if  his  lachrymal  exer- 
tions continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  be  equally  pro- 
ductive, the  nation  may  join  his  lordship  in  unaffected 
sympathy,  and  return  for  every  tear  a  heartfelt  groan. 

P.  P. 


A  TRUE  PORTRAIT 

OF  A 

SUPERANNUATED  CLERICAL  MISER. 

Taken  from  the  Life. 
"  Qui  capit,  ille  facit." 


Thro*  various  climes,  by  various  fortunes  east,— 
To  read  the  ii  living  volume,"  as  I  pass'd  ; 
To  study  nature, — still  has  been  my  plan, 
And  glean  experience — from  the  ways  of  man  ! 
Tho'  strange  indeed  has  been  the  checquer'd  page,— 
Of  youth  the  follies, — and  the  *  frauds  of  age, 

*  This  Reverend  **  Avaro"  is  now  under  a  prosecution  by  one  of  the  pub- 
lic departments,  for  a  long  continued  series  of  "  frauds'*  upon  the  revenue  I 
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Which  met  my  view,— where  ever  doom'd  to  roam, 
The  "  rarest  nondescript' '  I  find — at  home  ! 
a*  A  true  unique;" — where  blend  extremes  so  odd, — 
You'd  deem  "  th'  eccentric" — if  the  work  of  God, — 
Form'd  from  his  shreds  of  nature's  various  sects ; 
*'  A  motley  patchwork  of  their  worst  delects  l" 

Near  seventeen  lustres,  from  his  useless  birth, 

This  curious  •*  biped" — has  encumber'd  earth  ; 

In  which  his  journal,-— (if  you  pause  to  read,) 

Is  undistinguish'd  by  one  generous  deed  ! — - 

Tho'  for  convenience,  or  from  lucre's  lust, 

Among  the  "  priesthood's  sacred  order"  thrust; 

From  dread  of"  powder's  odious  smell"  releas'd, 

The  green  cadet  became  a  &/acA>guard  priest ; 

And  oft  of  virtue  has  been  heard  to  prate  ; — 

**  Example  never  gave  his  precepts  weight !" 

"  A  learned  Greek" — fame  says, — and  who  so  sees, 

Will  own, — "  in  truth,  he  has  been  much  in  Greece ;"  [grease  f 

Which  so  encrusts  him, — that — till  roast  or  fried, — 

His  grease  and  he  will  never  more  divide  ! 

Nor  should  our  contest  with  the  maxim  jar, 

"  When  Greek  meets  Greek, — then  comes  the  tug  of  war;1* 

But, — that  such  tug  would  claim  advance,  too  near, 

And  much — "  one  species  of  his  strength"  I  fear; 

Which,  as  he  moves,  two  loathing  senses  shocks, — 

**  A  swijie,  in  semblance ; — and — in  scent,  sl/ox  ;"— 

While  decency  retires,  where-e'er  he's  seen, — ■ 

*•  And  shuns  his  gestures,  and  his  garb  obscene  !** 

Tho'  store  of  wealth  to  him  blind  fortune  carves, 
The  miser  hoards  it,  and  'mid  plenty  starves; — 
And — could  you  view  his  meals, — his  lonely  board 
You'd  doubt, — with  food,  or  dirt — more  amply  stor'd: 
Yet,  as  so  queer  a  genius  may  become, 
Ke  washes  down  both  food  and  dirt  with  rum  ; 
Claiming  in  this  alone  a  doubtful  merit, 
The  reputation  of  a  "  man  of  spirit  IV 

Perverse,  and  testy, — selfish,  treacherous,  rude,— 
He  sleeps  in  enmity,  and  wakes  to  feud  ; — 
VOL.   V.  3    Q 


I 
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Still  from  his  word,  and  promise  a  defaulter, 

More  ways  than  one, — for  ever  in  *'  hot  water,* 

He  plays  the  tyrant,  —where  he  finds  a  slave  ; 

And  raves,  and  storms,— ■'<  with  one  foot  in  the  grave!** 

But  when  resisted  with  a  manly  front, 

Shrinks,  trembles,  flees, — as  bullies  still  are  wont, 

And  loudly  callss- — due  chastisement  to  ward, 

tl  For  his  male — *Concubine,  and  body-guard  ;" 

A  sneaking,  pilfering,  lying,  bestial  elf ; 

And-^— only  less  a  nuisance  than  himself  &— « 

Cold,  and  unsocial,-— his  career  thro1  life, 

Has  known  nor  friend,  nor  confidant,  nor  wife \ 

A  MUo-gune, — tho'  lecherous  as  a  goat, — 

He  flies  the  contact  of  a  petticoat ; 

To  female  love — himself  an  antidote  !  jt 

Childless,  and  friendless, — poor  'mid  countless  store, 

And  bending  under  fourscore  years  and  four, 

Still  for  this  world, — its  cares,  and  wealth  perplex'd  ; 

Unbelieving,  or  unthinking  of  the  next ; 

On  he  proceeds, — while  earth,  and  heav'n  contemn,— 

As  if  he  hoped  to  match  "  Methusalem  ;" 

Resolv'd-.-consistent  to  the  end  to  plod, — 

*'  His  chest,  his  altar  ; — and  his  gold,  his  God  !'* 

Oh  !  could1  his  eyes  this  sketch,  tho*  faint,  peruse; 

Nor  conscience  to  admit  it's  truth  refuse ; 

Some  hope  might  spring,  "  that,  such  a  spectre  foul 

"  Might  shock  ;  and — to!  reflection  rouse  his  soul : 

*s  That  such  reflection  to  reform  might  tend, 

ii  And  prove, — $  it  never  is  too  late  to  mend ;' 

s<  Prove  too, — i  that  miracles —  (as  Rome  allows,) 

a<  Cease  not/ — since  satire  could  reclaim  a  *  H—W — S  ?!!'** 


*  Avaro,  mider  an  affected  panic  for  his  personal  safety, — engaged 
eneof  the  filthiest  vagabonds,  and  greatest  ruffians  of  his  parish, —  to  "par^T 
take  of  his  bed  !"—  Simjle  sijnili,  gaudet  I  ^oscitur  a  sucia. 


(   m  ) 


POLITICAL  CREEDS, 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Le  Clerct  and  adapted  to  the 
present  Times, 


THE  CREED  of  a  PAT RTOt. 

1. 1  beLieve,  that  all  public  men,  and  more  particularly 
all  ministers  of  state,  are  rogues  and  scoundrels;  that  as 
soon  as  any  individual  becomes  the  servant  or  dependent 
of  his  sovereign,  he  loses  every  particle  of  virtue  and  under- 
standing; that  the  devil  resides  in  the  bag  of  the  first 
Secretary  of  state,  in  the  pocket  of  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  in  the  purse  of  a  Chancellor  ■  and  tuat  from 
each  of  these  places  he  suggests  all  the  measures  pursued 
\>y  each  of  these  persons  respectivel}'. 

2.  I  believe,  that  all  ministers  of  state  for  the  time 
being  are  fools  \  that  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  the  labour  and  the  odium  of  raising  the  supplies,  he 
is  naturally*  the  most  profuse  of  the  public  money  ;  that 
as  the  Secretaries  of  state  have  the  greatest  interest  and 
the  best  opportunities  to  obtain  intelligence,  they  are 
utterly  destitute  of  common  information  ;  that  all  these 
four  persons  are  the  ouly  four  persons  in  England,  who 
are  incapable  of  executing  these  offices  with  honor  to 
themselves,  and  advantage  to  the  public ;  and  that  as 
their  reputation  as  ministers,  and  their  happiness  as 
Englishmen,  must  depend  on  their  pursuing  to  the  best 
of  their  judgment  the  wisest  and  most  efficacious  mea- 
sures, they  always  determine  on  the  worst  possible  line 
of  policy  and  action. 

3.  That  all  ministers  ®f  state  should  be  deprived  of 
every  emolument  of  office,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  support  the  individual  during  the  exercise  of  his  minis- 
terial functions  $  that  they  should  not  be  at  liberty  to 
receive  any  advantage  from  that  government,  which  they 
laboriously  and  faithfully  serve;  but  that  having  passed 
through  all  the  regular  stages  oi    public  olhge  zciihout 
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dismission,  they  should  befiually  permitted  to  resign  with- 
out any  provision,  and  left  to  furnish  materials  for  a 
picture   of  Belisarius  in  civil  and  political  life. 

4.  I  believe,  that  on  the  dismissal  of  all  ministers  of  state 
they  become  intelligent,  informed,  honest  patriots,  entitled 
to  crown  grants  upon  the  post-office,  to  a  snug  per  centage 
on  the  projected  improvements  in  Mary-le-bone,  and 
to  the  possession  of  sinecure  offices  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  that  having  been  found 
in  office,  utterly  destitute  of  understanding,  activity, 
and  temper,  they  are  the  most  proper  persons  to  be 
forced  again  into  the  highest  posts  of  government;  and 
that  the  necessity  of  this  intrusion  is  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  incapacity  or  profligacy  of  the  objects,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  crown. 

5.  I  do  firmly  and  solemnly  believe  in  the  modera- 
tion, the  wisdom,  and  the  modesty  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
nett;  in  the  learning,  the  dignity,  and  the  eloquence  of 
A  Merman  Wood  ;  in  the  immaculate  honesty,  and  deep 
and  philosophic  capacity  of  Mr.  Quin,  alias  Mr.  Stanly; 
and  in  the  urbanity,  humanity,  and  all  the  other  ani- 
ties  (except  vanity  and  insanity),  of  Mr.  Robert  Wait  li- 
ma n. 

6.  I  do  also  firmly   believe     that  till  the  above  men- 
tioned statesmen,  orators,  and  heroes,  be  admitted  to  the 
councils  of  the  Regent,  and  called  upon  to  conduct  the 
external  policy,  and  direct  the   internal  regulations  of 
this  kingdom,  it  will  be  vain  for  the   English  people  to 
expect    either   happiness  or  freedom.     But  if  it  have 
been    decreed  by   providence,   that   I   should    not   live 
to  witness  so  desirable  a  consummation,   I  do  declare  it 
as  my  firm  and  unalterable  opinion,  that  next  to  these 
celebrated  men,  the  confidence  of  the  country  is  due  to 
those  eminent  persons,  wThose  conduct  while  in  power 
was  diametrically  opposite  to  all  their  preceding  decla- 
rations and  professions :  wTho  increased   the  very    taxes 
against  which   they  had  formerly  argued  in  all  the  exu- 
berance of  eloquence  :  who  by  .their  timid  and  uncertain 
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conduct  betrayed  the  cause  of  Russia  and  of  Europe ; 
and  who  avow  an  ardent  zeal  for  public  economy,  while 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  enjoy  in  sinecures  and  pensions 
the  [amount  of  two  hundred  valuable  annuities:  in 
short,  that  the  persons  who  have  ruined  our  finances,  by 
the  excessive  and  unexpected  advance  on  the  income 
tax,  who  would  have  established  a  system  of  domestic 
excise,  whose  legal  coadjutor  signalized  his  accession  to 
the  seals  by  an  immediate  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  who  extended  corruption  under  every 
form  and  in  every  direction,  are  the  fittest  individuals  to 
support  our  reputation,  to  conquer  our  enemies*  relieve 
our  grievances,  protect  our  liberties,  prosecute  with  sin- 
cerity the  great  cause  of  reform,  and  defend  our  countrjr. 
Mai/,  1813.  (Signed)        John  BulI* 


THE  COURTIER'S  CREED. 

1. 1  believe  that  the  ministers  of  state  for  the  time  being 
are  honest  and  virtuous ;  that  the  evil  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion never  inspires  either  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Chancellor ;  that  in  all  their 
actions  they  are  influenced  solely  by  a  desire  to  contri- 
bute to  the  public  good;  and  that  on  all  occasions,  and  in 
every  instance,  they  pursue  the  best  and  wisest  measures, 
to  secure  and  extend  the  national  happiness,  safety,  and 
prosperity  ;  that  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
endures  the  odium  and  the  labor  of  raising  the  supplies, 
he  always  manages  the  public  money  with  frugality,  and 
never  gives  extravagant  contracts  to  members  of  parlia- 
ment or  their  connections.  That  as  the  secretaries  of 
state  have  the  greatest  interest  and  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  intelligence,  they  are  always  well  in- 
formed of  the  measures  that  will  be  pursued  by  foreign 
nations.  2.  That  the  individuals  nowr  in  power,  are  the 
only  persons  in  England  who  are  capable  of  executing 
their  official  duties  with  honor  to  themselves,  or  advan- 
tage to  the  public;  and  that  as  their  reputation  as  ruw 
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nisters,  and  happiness  as  Englishmen  should  depend  on 
the  merit  and  success  of  their  measures,  all  their -de* 
signs  and  undertakings  have  been  conceived  and  fulfil- 
led with  wisdom,  promptitude,  and  vigor* 

3.  I  believe  that  the  ministers  of  state,  besides  the  ex- 
orbitant emoluments  of  office,  and  the  influence  attend- 
ing it,  which  are  fully  sufficient  for  all  its  comforts  and 
necessities,  should  provide  sinecure  places  and  pensions 
for  their  wives,  their  sons,  and  their  brothers;  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  make  every  possible  advantage  of 
their  situations  whether  they  fill  them  faithfully  and 
laboriously  or  not;  but  that  having  sacrificed  their  friends 
and  their  principles  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  parlia- 
ment, and  offending  all  who  disapprove  their  conduct*, 
they  shall  at  last  be  permitted  to  resign  with  honor,  and 
retire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  patriotic  and  men  to* 
lions  labours. 

4.  I  believe  in  the  wisdom,  prudence,  humanity,  abi- 
lity, utility,  ability,  versatility,  and  all  the  Other  ilities 
(except  humility)  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  planner  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  the  prosecutor  of  Finnerty,  the 
antagonist  of  Canning,  and  the  scourge  of  Ireland ;  in 
the  splendid  talents  of  George  Rose ;  in  the  immaculate 
purity  and  pre-eminent  talent  of  the  Duke  of  York;  ir* 
the  profundity  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Vansittart ;  and  m 
the  collective  virtue,  firmness,  energy,  and  penetration  of 
the  existing  ministry* 

5.  I  believe  that  the  persons  who  to  demonstrate  theif 
genius  for  foreign  warfare,  transported  ten  thousand  of 
our  country meu  to  perish  amidst  the  pestilential 
marshes  of  Walcheren;  the  persecutors  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  instruments  of  subservience  to  a  court  $ 
who,  by  their  feebleness  and  irresolution  have  sacrificed 
the  cause  of  Spain  ,  and  have  lost  the  respect  and  attach** 
ment  of  the  Continent;  who  obtain  advantageous  loans* 
by  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  good  faith  ;  who  talk 
when  they  should  be  acting;  and  pursue  the  daily  and 
monthly    press  with  exemplary  vengeance*  when  they 
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should  be  devoting  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the 
discomfiture  and  destruction  of  the  enemy ;  who  first 
provoke  hostilities,  and  after  they  are  commenced,  with- 
draw the  cause  of  discord  and  oiftmce,and  beneath  whose 
government  the  British  flag  has  sustained  indelible  dis- 
grace  1  believe  that  these  are  the   men  to  whom    the 

powers  and  resources  of  the  nation  may  most  safely  be 
entrusted,  to  whose  skill  we  must  confide  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  from  whose  exertions  we  must  look  for- 
ward to  a  speedy,  a  secure,  and  an  honorable  peace. 
Amen. 


The  LOSS  of  the  PEACOCK,  SLOOP  of  WAR, 


Although  we  have  not  hitherto  admitted  strictures 
upon  military  or  naval  casualties,  as  a  feature  of  our  work; 
yet  where  these  are  the  effect  of  men  and  measures,  we 
think  them   no   less  deserving  of  scrutiny  than  the  con- 
duct of  a  prince,  or  the  profligacy  of  a  lord  ;  and  perhaps 
well-founded  remarks  may  be  fully  as  useful  on  subjects 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  country:  to  these  then  we 
are  led  by  the  recent  loss  of  the  Peacock,  sloop  of  war, 
not  captured,  but  sunk  by  an  enemy  of  trifling  superiority 
pf  force3  no  blame  attachable  to  the  captain,  or  the  crew, 
for  they  fought  their  ship  with  all  the  ardor  of  British 
seamen!  They  expired  upon  her  deck,  while  the  waves 
were  still  swelling  over  her  scuttled  hull,  still  working 
their  guns  in  their  last  agonies!  still  pouring  their  broad- 
side upon  the  foe,  while  verging  upon  eternity;  while 
the  fearful  ocean  was  gushing  into  the  hold  through  the 
apertures   in   her   ribs.     If  the  uselessly  spent  blood  of 
valuable  men  can  claim  the  tribute  of  a  sigh,  a  tear,  then 
has  this  gallant  crew  deserved  it  from  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen;  and  if  imbecility  of  home  measures  con- 
tributed to  their  discomfiture,  to  their  annihilation,  then 
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must  their  blood  be  held  up  to  the  naval  administration 
of  the  country,  and  be  made  to  plead  aloud  for  the  better 
security  of  the  English  bulwarks  in  future. 

Since  this  country  has  acquired  its  naval  superiority, 
and  even  in  its  acquirement,  we  know  of  no  instance  in 
its  history  similar  to  the  one  before  us,  no  one  event  so 
calculated  to  lower  the  tone  of  our  flag,  to  stimulate  the 
hopes  of  the  enemy  into  confidence,  and  to  lay  the  foun* 
dation  for  a  rival  maritime  power :  it  is  not  the  immediate 
effects  that  can  prove  dangerous ;  it  is  not  the  loss  of  a 
ship  to  the  service,  but  it  is  in  the  gratification  the 
Americans  will  derive  from  the  event,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  will  naturally  arise  out  of  it — will  they 
not  improve  their  maritime  means,  will  they  not,  inspired 
by  the  prospect  of  a  good  result,  direct  their  resources  to 
the  equipment  of  a  navy,  those  resources  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  divided  towards  a  variety  of  objects 
of  lesser  importance,  lesser,  because  successful  rivalry 
being  despaired  of  it  would  have  been  deemed  useless 
expenditure  ?  The  great  increase  of  their  shipping  and 
in  the  infancy  of  the  government,  are  objects  claiming 
consideration,  which  may  now  probably  be  temporarily 
dispensed  with.  This  unhappy  event  connected  with 
the  innumerable  captures  the  Americans  have  made  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  hostility,  is  calculated 
at  once  to  draw  the  confidence  of  that  people  to  their 
inarine  power,  to  render  the  prospect  of  peace  more 
remote,  and  when  obtained  less  secure.  Let  us  ask  then, 
since  we  know  the  effect,  what  were  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  Peacock  labored  in  her  action  with  the 
Hornet,  ? — did  she  labor  under  any,  with  the  exception  of 
that  trifling  inferiority  of  force,  which  we  should  have 
presumed  had  been  amply  compensated  by  the  superior 
skill  and  steadiness  of  her  men  ? — if  she  did,  were  they 
those  of  casualty,  and  did  they  arise  from  neglect  on  the 
part  of  our  maritime  boaTd  at  home  ? — -we  fear  to  the 
latter  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  her  loss,  and  that  of  those 
brave  men,  who  were  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  their 
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country ;  we  fear  so,  because  we  are  not  apprized  of  any 
accident,  no  one  circumstance  militating  against  hereon* 
iident  hopes  of  victory;  and  we  find  her  captain  and  her 
crew  with  heroism  almost  unexampled,  fought  her  until 
overwhelming  ocean  buried  them  from  the  face  of  day 
and  life.  If  the  vessel  was  not  well  supplied,  if  her  tim- 
bers were  not  sound,  these  were  matters  peculiarly  in  the 
department  of  the  Admiralty-board  ;  and  how  shall  they 
answer  to  their  country  for  the  neglect  ?  what  restitution 
can  they  make  for  this  degradation  in  our  naval  annals 
occasioned  by  their  mismanagement  or  incapacity  ?  We 
repeat,  this  loss  will  be  ultimately  productive  of  serious 
mischief  to  the  nation,  a  mischief  which  cannot  be 
averted,  but  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  maritime 
war  against  America  and  the  annihilation  of  her  navy* 
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INSCRIBED    TO    Mfi. . 


Every  literary  pretender,  stocked  with  a  moderate 
portion  of  vanity,  is  loud  in  reprobation  of  the  neglect  of 
merit;  in  a  state  of  tattered  indigence,  not  remembering 
the  true  cause  which  led  to  it,  he  exclaims  vehemently 
against  the  obscurity  through  which  be  is  obliged  to  wade* 
and  declares  that  his  genius  is  obscured  by  the  blights 
of  neglect,  the  frowns  of  poverty  and  the  bitter  pangs  of 
disappointment ;  that  there  is  no  reward  of  merit,  that  it 
may  toil  its  days  in  the  unceasing  pursuit,  cultivation,  and 
dispersion  of  knowledge,  and  for  all  this  what  shall  be 
the  grateful  return  of  the  public,  so  enlightened,  but  an  ob- 
durate crust  visiting  him  in  the  dark  gloom  of  a  garret, 
and  moistened  by  a  j  ug  of  water  ?  Cold  and  uncharitable 
meed!  and  given  with  as  ill  a  grace. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  in  his  Calamities  of  Authors,  furnishes 
us  with  many  an  unhappy  story ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  has 

VOL,  V,  £  & 
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forgotten  to  furnish  us  with  specimens  of  sufficient  merit  in 
the  neglected,  to  justify  protection,  or  to  satisfy  us  that 
where  merit  is  established,  misconduct  has  not  been  the 
source  of  the  indigence  complained  of. 

It  is  hardly  a  question  why  the  public  should  extend 
its  munificent  arm  in  patronizing  the  efforts  of  him,  whoy 
incapable  of  composition,  becomes  an  excrescence  of  the 
press,  and  who,  from  indolent  habits,  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  resort  to  more  certain  and  more  honorable 
means  of  existence — it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  such 
should  be  the  case  ;  and  if  it  was,  who  but  would  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  misplaced  bounty  which,  filling 
our  streets  with  an  assumed  walking  gentry  *  our  private 
tables  with  empirical  critics,  affecting  all  the  gravity  of 
erudition ;  our  theatres  with  clamorous  censurers;  deprive 
our  counters  of  good  shopmen,  our  manufactories  of  tole* 
rable  labourers,  and  our  army  and  navy  of  good  soldiers* 
and  sailors?  At  present  this  is  too  seriously  the  case,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  social  links  connecting  society-— then* 
again,  can  the  public  be  expected  to  raise  him  who,  by 
the  profligate  misuse  of  its  bounty,  is  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depthsof  penury,  who,  after  revelling  in  all  the  enervating 
luxuries  of  the  day,  sinks  with  the  loss  of  mental  nerve 
into  the  lap  of  indigence,  with-  a  constitution  worn,  and  a 
wit  decayed. 

To  these  causes  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  vicissw 
tndes  which  are  presumed  to  attend  the  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature, and  there  are  very  few  exceptions  to  them  6 
men  of  talent,  who  neglect  themselves,  must  not  expect 
better  usage  at  the  hands  of  others;  and  men,  destitute  of 
talent,  who  cannot  live  by  their  avocation,  let  them  heave 
it,  and  find  a  more  ready  existence  in  a  mercantile  coun- 
try, in  pursuits,  where  the  exercise  of  a  tolerable  judg- 
ment, and  the  expedient  of  manual  labour,  would  ensure 
to  them  a  more  certain  and  steady  livelihood. 

To  illustrate  the  former  part  of  our  position,  let  u& 
stretch  upon  the  canvass  the  brief  portrait  of  a  man  of 
genius,  for  a  time  known  to  the  public,  and  who  received 
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its  patronage  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  merits,  whose 
society  was  courted,  whose  productions  were  readily 
purchased,  but  who  hurried  away  into  all  the  follies,  all 
the  vices  of  a  sensualist,  and  who,  finally  reduced  by  such 
large  draughts  upon  his  constitution  and  his  intellect, 
drew  along  his  remaining  years  a  load  to  himself,  a  bur- 
then to  his  friends,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  public ;  nay, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  so  great  was  the  indul- 
gence shewn  to  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  that  prejudice  went 
in  favour  of  his- works,  from  a  knowledge  of  former  merit, 
and  a  deteriorating  genius  was  liberally  upheld  until  the 
spark  was  flown,  and  all  was  barren. 

This  individual  instance  is  not  solitary  in  the  present 
age,  this  age  of  literature,  when  industry  is  almost  mista- 
ken for  talent,  and  the  feeblest  efforts  of  the  Muse  are 
respected  ;  critics  may  be  severe,  but  the  public,  the 
great  judge,  is  but  little  guided  by  their  opinions  :  it 
judges  for  itself,  and  receives  with  kindness  all  that  is 
offered  at  its  shrine.  Let  it  be  no  longer  said  then  that 
the  votaries  of  literature  are  suffered  to  pine  in  the  steri- 
lizing frost  of  favour,  for  to  other  causes  must  their  in- 
digence be  ascribed  ;  protection  is  liberally  afforded,  and 
at  this  moment  hundreds  of  mere  pretenders,  associating 
with  brighter  objects,  are  crowding  round  the  press,  and 
drawing  a  liberal  subsistence  from  it^-idleness  alone 
being  excluded  from  a  participation. 

The  name  of  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  is 
suppressed  out  of  considerations  of  respect  to  his  family, 
and  pity  for  his  errors ;  the  portrait  will  be  immediately 
recognized  by  those  who  knew  any  thing  of  him,  however 
slight,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  not  we  may  be  enabled 
to  furnish  a  useful  lesson,  without  lighting  a  torch  upon 
his  shrine,  and  bidding  those  unhappy  traits  of  character 
to  entwine  about  his  name  which  in  charity  should  be 
suffered  to  sleep  in  his  tomb, 

William  Henry  — *  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 

man,  residing  in  a  popular  street  in  the  vicinity  of  Tem- 
ple Bar,  possessing  sqme  personal  property,  principally 
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acquired  by  the  exercise  of  very  creditable  talents  \  he 
brought  up  his  family  in  rather  a  superior  station  of  life, 
and  endowed  them  with  a  liberal  and  elegant  education.  ■• 
William,  at  a  very  early  age,  discovered  a  brilliant 
genius,  which  however  maturing  while  his  time  was 
devoted  to  scholastic  studies,  appeared  to  have  flown,  and 
while  gaining  vigor  in  his  mind,  and  extending  its  in- 
fluence over  every  nerve  of  faculty,  militated  much 
against  his  classical  acquirements,  and  imparted  to  him 
all  the  semblance  of  stupidity  and  dulness. 

Educated  at  Soho  his  boyhood  was  marked  with  ec* 
centricity,  with  peculiar  wildness,  and  peculiar  slow  ac* 
fjuirement  of  his  book  ;  stigmatized  as  a  dunce,  neither 
reward  or  punishment  could  propel  him  out  of  that  lag- 
ging pace  which  is  set  down  as  the  characteristic  of  in- 
capacity ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise :  could  he  have  read 
Homer  without  the  penalty  of  long  and  plodding  learnings 
his  bosom  would  have  glowed  with  his  beauties,  and 
caught  his  poetic  fire;  could  he  have  understood  Virgil  in 
his  native  garb  with  the  same  facility  as  the  translation  of 
Dryden,  he  would  have  spurned  the  translator,  and 
feasted  on  the  classic  lines  of  that  immortal  poet ;  but 
as  these  bright  luminaries  of  literature  were  only  to  be 
read  and  known  by  long  and  painful  study,  they  were 
disregarded  by  him,  and  their  pages  were  received  like 
medicinal  draughts,  salutary,  but  not  pleasing. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  studies  were  abandoned;  he 
left  school  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin,  less  of 
Greek,  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  French,  and  an  ex- 
tensive one  of  some  of  the  early  English  poets, 'whom  he 
had  studied  by  stealth  ;  of  Shakespeare,  he  knew  every 
line;  Spencer,  he  could  amply  quote;  but  the  fabri- 
cated poems  of  Rowley,  and  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Chatterton,  made  a  romantic  impression  on  his  heart, 
which  inflamed  his  fancy,  disturbed  his  dreams,  and  led 
him  to  the  wildest  projects ;  he  would  dwell  upon  the 
death  of  that  unhappy  youth  with  fervor,  and  applaud 
the  resolution  which   led  him  to  terminate   existence, 
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rather  than  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  talent,   to  yield 
to  the  cold  neglect  which  suffered  him  to  languish  on  the 
bed  of  wretchedness,  and   to  endure  the  frown  of  po- 
verty;  at  sixteen,  he  would   contend  in  argument  for 
Chatterton,  that  haughty  youth  who,  blessed  with  supe- 
rior abilities,  suffered  them  to  be  choaked  by  weeds  of 
pride,  and  who  welcomed  death  rather  than  moderate  a 
tone  of  spirit  bringing  with  it  all  the  misfortunes  he  en- 
dured.    He  early  cultivated    these   visions  of  a  fevered 
mind,  and   in  the  ardour  of  his   extravagance,   would 
almost  determine    to    follow   the  example  of  his  idol, 
"  Alas,  Chatterton,"    would  he  exclaim,    "  how  nobly 
didst  thou  avenge  thyself  on  a  cruel  world  ;  thou  left  it  to 
mourn  thy  loss,  to  venerate   thy  talent,  and  to  deplore 
its  own  unfeeling  and  sordid  apathy,  which  could  suffer 
such  a  beauteous  plant,  to  wither  in  the  heart  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  England,  could  suffer  it  to  droop  unheeded 
beneath  the  storms  of  adversity,  while  it  was  capable  of 
enriching  the  stores  of  poesy,  and  enlarging  the  human 
rnind."     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  turned  his  thoughts 
seriously  to  composition,  but  so  unrestrained  was  his 
genius,  so   vigorous  his  fancy,  and  altogether  so  uncul- 
tivated his  style,   notwithstanding  his  application  to  the 
poets,  that  his  offers  to  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
day  were  rejected,  and  he  began  almost  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess in  his  favourite  pursuit. 

A  circumstance,  however,  soon  occurred  which  re- 
vealed the  capaciousness  of  his  mind,  unveiled  those  vast 
intellectual  resources,  which,  properly  directed,  would 
have  ranked  him  high  in  the  literary  annals  of  his  coun- 
try, and  immortalized  his  name.  Attached  to  old  books, 
the  collection  of  which  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  at 
the  highest  zenith,  he  scribbled  upon  an  old  leaf  a  i'ew 
lines  in  imitation  of  a  celebrated  bard,  and  so  exactly  in 
the  hand-writing,  that  it  was  immediately  received  as  a 
relic,  without  any  attempt  at  imposture  upon  the  part  of 
the  writer,  and  its  sublimity  was  so  warmly  expatiated 
on  by  a  reverend  gentleman,  high  in  the  critical  estimation 
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of  the  country,  that  he  was  fearful  of  confessing  himself 
the  author,  but  exhilarated  in  self-opinion,  he  secretly 
indulged  the  hope  of  gratifying  his  literary  propensity, 
and  being  able  to  found  a  fame  by  ushering  that  to  the 
world  as  from  the  pen  of  - — — ,  which,  under  his  own 
name  would  be  liableto  neglect.  It  was  not  his  intention, 
so  he  averred,  and  the  writer  has  some  reason  to  believe 
the  assertion,  that  the  imposture,  if  not  detected,  should 
ultimately  remain  undiscovered;  he  wished  it  to  pass 
current  to  answer  certain  views  of  vanity  and  emolument, 
and  when  they  were  gratified  it  was  then  his  intention 
to  confess  the  whole  a  fabrication  of  his  own.  Expert 
in  imitating  hand-writing,  and  well  versed  in  a  variety  of 
bands  necessary  to  give  plausibility  to  the  manuscripts 
of  persons  who  were  cotemporaneous  with  the  bard  to 
be  forged  on,  he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  com- 
menced his— but  it  is  a  harsh  name,  well-r-his  fraud. 
One  person  only  was  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
fabrication,  and  contributed  his  mite  in  its  aid— that  was 
but  trifling.  By  degrees  he  brought  forward  his  manu- 
scripts, and  with  a  plausible  tale  of  how  he  became  pos-? 
sessed  of  them,  he  introduced  them  to  his  father  and  his 
friends;  they  were  received  with  admiration,  with  rap- 
ture—all  doubts,  soon  as  raised,  were  dissipated  as  to 
their  authenticity  by  the  too  eagerly  credulous. 

After  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  strict  enquiry,  part  of 
them  was  at  length  ushered  into  the  world  in  a  splendid 
form,  and  the  first  fruits  of  this  ingenious  fraud  were 
four  thousand  -pounds  in  the  pocket  of  the  young  adven» 
turer,  who,  out  of  all  bounds  of  triumph  and  joy,  and  a 
mind  guided  neither  by  principle  nor  prudence,  rushed> 
into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  squandering  away  his 
time  and  money  until  the  one  was  become  almost  useless, 
and  the  other  nearly  expended.  There  were  other  parts 
of  the  manuscripts  had  been  promised,  and  the  public 
was  eagerly  looking  for  their  appearance;  no  apology 
could  be  offered,  satisfactorily  accounting  for  their  ab- 
sence.   Thus,  to  prevent  exposure,  which  now  became 
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ruinous,  he  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  confining  him~ 
self  day  and  night  for  a  period  to  their  fabrication,  and 
in  his  hurry  neglecting  several  essentials,  preservative  of 
the  secret,  rushing  into  anachronisms  which  he  had  not 
time  to  detect,  the  whole  business  became  unravelled 
to  the  discomfiture  of  his  hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
name.  Critics  rose  with  the  smile  of  satisfaction,  -and 
congratulated  themselves  and  the  public  on  their  pene- 
tration which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  imposition, and 
claimed  new  honors,  new  confidence  in  their  strictures. 
Shallow-brained  fools!  they  detected  that  which  could 
not  have  escaped  the  commonest  observation.  One  pros- 
ing idiot  from  the  north  ushered  a  ponderous  volume  to 
the  world  on  the  subject,  larded  with  the  Lord  knows 
what,  for  no  one  read  it,  and  upon  him  was  conferred  the 
enviable  distinction  of  Knight  of  the  Leaden  Mace  ! 

Why,  let  it  be  asked,  were  they  not  upon  the  alert  in 
the  infancy  of  the  transaction  ? — how  was  it  that  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  profound  researches  they  suffered  a 
four  guinea  volume,  with  fac  similes  of  hand-writing,  to 
appear  before  the  public,  and  let  it  pass  as  genuine;  the 
manuscripts  lay  before  them,  subject  to  their  inquiry, 
and  the  same  means  of  scrutiny  afforded  as  attended  them 
ultimately :  feeble  Gothamites>  they  discovered  a  speck 
on  the  sun  when  it  was  clearly  visible;  that  darkness  was 
obscure  ;  and  that  such  and  such,  could  not  be,  because  it 
could  not  be! 

The  fact  was,  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  papers,  which 
the  fabricator  thought  proper  to  produce,  to  give  a  better 
color  to  his  design — such  as  letters,  bonds,  receipts,  &c. 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the  contents  of  an  old  chest,  there 
was  one  of  a  man,  of  whose  hand-writing  no  sight  could 
be  obtained ;  and  it  was  believed  that  no  document  was 
in  existence  with  his  name  attached  to  it,  thus  a  hand  was 
fabricated ;  but  unfortunately  a  gentleman  in  the  law 
holding  an  old  deed  of  gift  of  this  person,  and  discovering 
that  a  letter  of  his  was  among  the  manuscripts,  brought 
forward  his  deed,  and  by  comparison  with  the  letter  it 
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was  found  totally  dissimilar,  so  much  so  that  for  a 
moment  all  appeared  to  be  detected;  but  the  subject  of 
our  memoir,  with  a  promptness  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  first-rate  talents  employed  in  a  better  pursuit, 
immediately  acknowledged  the  difference,  and  observed 
that  he  had  a  receipt  by  him  in  the  same  hand  as  the  deed ; 
that  the  letter  produced  was  written  by  a  son  of  the  same 
christian  name,  and  to  prove  his  assertion  he  would  imme- 
diately bring  forward  the  receipt  in  question.  Quitting 
the  room,  after  attentively  examining  the  paper  he  retired 
to  his  study,  and  actually  in  a  few  minutes  produced  a 
receipt,  which  he  had  manufactured  in  the  interim,  so 
correspondent  in  every  line  with  the  deed,  that  they  were 
immediately  pronounced  the  productions  of  the  same  per- 
son, and  thus,  for  the  moment,  the  papers  received  an 
additional  weight  of  authenticity  ;  but  this  triumph  was 
but  temporary,  for  the  same  want  of  caution  in  other 
similar  particulars  led  to  inevitable  detection,  and  the 
poor  author  was  thrust  out  of  society,  thrown  upon  the 
world  with  an  odium  attached  to  his  name,  and  a  suspicion 
upon  his  pen  ;  frowned  at  by  those  feeble  witlings,  who 
could  not  aspire  to  half  his  genius,  and  who  were  in  his 
disk  as  satellites  to  the  sun.  He  now  commenced  a  new 
literary  career,  seldom  making  use  of  his  name,  but 
always  successful  in  every  effort ;  he  became  connected 
with  an  evening  print,  the  popularity  of  which  he  mate- 
rially contributed  to  raise,  and  in  relaxations  from  his  pen 
eked  out  a  comfortable,  nay  more  than  comfortable  exist- 
ence by  the  illustration  of  works  which  were  the  fashion 
of  the  day. 

He  connected  himself  with  a  female  whom  he  passed 
for  his  wife,  and  if  his  conduct  had  been  distinguished 
by  manly  honor  towards  her,  or  had  he  possessed  one 
domestic  trait,  he  might  have  been  reserved  from  that 
obloquy  in  which  his  name  perished,  he  might  still 
have  surmounted  public  disapprobation  of  his  former 
conduct;  but  intoxicated  with  sensual  pleasures,  and  too 
confident  in  the  resources  of  his  pen,  he  hurried  himself 
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into  'embarrassments,  which  drove  him  out  of  a  home, 
and  threw  his  unfortunate  companion  to  seek  existence 
oy  prostitution. 

We  cannot  follow  this  wretched  female  through  all  her 
vicissitudes,  or  dwell  upon  the  terrible  close  of  a  career 
of  misery  and  of  cyprianism ;  wre  cannot  lean  over  her 
wretched  pallet,  and  paint  all  the  agonies  of  a  dying 
sufferer,  a  diseased  victim  of  lust  writhing  beneath  all  the 
tortures  of  body  and  mind  :  but  let  us  speak  of  him,  who 
could  have  saved  her  from  such  an  end,  and  who  by 
profligacy  hastened  her  to  it ;  4ind  here  we  could  dwell 
with  all  the  fire  of  resentment,  the  vigor  of  censure. 

The  heart  that  is  not  strongly  fortified  against  tlie 
seduction  of  indolence  to  dishonor,  is  soon  precipitated 
into  guilt,  and  like  the  weak  female  who  can  sit  to 
hear  proposals  for  her  virtue— if  she  once  patiently  listens 
she  is  lost,  so  he  who  can  mentally  apologize  for  dis- 
honesty, and  who  learns  subtiliy  to  deceive  himself  into 
crime,  falls  with  a  rapidity  into  the  abyss  of  guilt,  from 
which  nothing  can  rescue  him :  it  was  the  case  with  the 
subject  of  our  memoirs,  herding  with  men  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  of  a  selfish  disposition,  consulting  at  all 
times  his  own  gratification  rather  than  the  consequences 
to  others,  with  neither  money  or  means  of  payment,  out 
of  regular  employment,  obtaining  only  a  casual  subsistence 
from  his  pen,  hating  the  confinement  necessary  to  appli- 
cation and  study,  he  launched  out  upon  a  false  credit  into 
expensive  lodgings,  a  style  of  living  and  of  dress,  at  once 
extravagant  and  dissipated,  and  not  to  be  supported  even 
by  the  dint  of  perseverance  to  his  literary  pursuits. 

Completely  upon  the  town,  in  the  class  of  those  men 
who  have  no  visible  means,  and  who  are  reduced  to  arts 
borderingxm  the  fraudulent,  to  obtain  the  coming  nu*al 
his  mental  nerve  gradually  became  more  relaxed  and 
incapable  of  energy;  each  new  production  of  his  pen  as 
it  came  more  slowly,  so  it  was  more  puerile,  partaking 
less  and  less  of  the  genius  which  characterized  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career.     His  name  as  a* 
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author  was  now  sunk  far  below  mediocrity,  and  at  length 
the  press  was  closed  against  his  labours. 

About  this  time  he  formed  a  new  connection  with  the 

Hon.  Mrs. ,  the  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  navy, 

the  brother  of  a  peer  a  profligate  woman,  who  abandoned 
by  former  paramours,  continued  infidelity,   and  the  most 
shameless  prostitution,  threw  herself  into  the  path  of  our 
entangled  author,  and  lured  him  into  new  scenes  of  em- 
rassment;  now  he  no  longer  courted  an  honest  or  a   fair 
name,  his  frauds  before  were  legal,   but  they  assumed  a 
fouler  form,  advancing  by  progressive  stages  to  crimin- 
ality ;    detection    followed,  and  to   save    himself  from 
ignominy  he  suddenly  quitted  the  metropolis;  quitted  it 
a  degraded  outcast,  meriting  the  scorn  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  esteem   him,  who    had  long  been  willing  to 
stretch  forth  a  hand  to  reclaim  him,  and  draw  him  back  to 
honorable  society,  but  whose  efforts  had  been  ineffectual ; 
who  viewed  with  the  most  painful  concern  this  infatuated 
young  man,  scarcely  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  forfeiting 
his  privileges  as  a   citizen,  until  his  conduct  compelled 
them  to  close  their  doors  and  hearts  against  him  for  even 
Let  us,  with  an  eye  brimmed  with  a  tear  of  sorrow 
for  human  infirmity  condole    with  those  who  were  his 
friends,  and  heave  a  sigh  of  pity  for  the  man  who  could 
thus  imbrute  his  reason,  and  miserably  pervert  the  dis- 
pensation of  talents,  which  in   an  honorable  use  would 
have   proved  an   ornament  to  his  country.     In  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,under  assumed  names,  he  struggled 
forseveral  years — his  companion  adhered  to  him,  because, 
implicated  in  some  transactions,  the  effects  of  which  were 
not  worn  away,  London  afforded  her  no  safe  asylum — she 
had  a  daughter  by  her  husband— a  beautiful    girl,    but 
nurtured  in  the  lap  of  infamy,  familiarised  to  systematic 
vice,  and  but  little  in  love  with  the  practice  of  virtue,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  ruin  like  the  mother,  and  even  under 
the  eye  of  that  abandoned  parent.     She  became  with 
child  by  the  subject  of  our  memoirs,  and  this  event  pro- 
duced a  separation  between  him  and  the  mother,  who 
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Sought  another  protector,  and  whose  place  was  Supplied 
in  her  old  haunts  of  prostitution,  by  her  own  child!!'. 
Enough,  enough;  let  us  turn  away  from  this  dreadful 
picture  of  human  turpitude— we  have  illustrated  our 
position,  and  in  this  instance  proved  that  the  talents  of  the 
man  were  never  neglected  by  the  public,  it  wras  his  vices — 
they  imbruted  his  reason,  enfeebled  his  intellectual  vigor, 
and  rendered  him  rather  an  object  of  detestation  than 
commiseration. 

What  further  became  of  him  we  know  not — we  set 
out  with  the  presumption  of  his  decease;  but  we  have 
been  informed  that  he  was  very  recently  discharged  a 
prisoner  from  York  gaol,  and  that  he  is  now  a  wanderer, 
subsisting  heaven  knows  how*— if  be  lives  (his  age  is  but 
34)  may  this  sketch  meet  his  eye  and  operate  to  his  con- 
version: so  shall  the  pages  of  the  Scourge  have  rescued 
one  from  the'sink  of  infamv,  restored  one  to  the  socialities 
of  honorable  life ! 


On  the  PREVALENCE  of  VANITY. 

ct  Two  men  (says  La  Motte)  disputing  one  day  upon 
their  genealogy,  each  of  them  pretended  to  be  better 
than  the  other,  '  You  cannot/  says  one,  '  compare  your- 
self to  me,  who  am  of  ten  thousand  times  a  better  house 
than  you.*— -(  You  V  said  the  other,  6  had  your  father, 
like  mine,  the  first  post  of  the  city  ?' — *  The  first  post  of 
the  city,'  replied  the  first,  '  was  the  governor  ;*■ — '  No/ 
answered  he, '  Then  was  he  judge  ?'—<  No,  nor  yet  that.* 

*  What  was  he  then?*  continued  the  first ;  «  gate-keeper,' 
replied  the  second  ;  *  Is  not  that  the  first  post  of  the 
city  ?' — '  Yes/  said  the  other  ;  '  but  mine  preceded  the 
first  men  of  the  province  ;  he  went  before  the  dukes  and 
peers,  and  before  the  marshals  of  France/ — ■  In  virtue  of 
what  office  ?' — '  In  virtue  of  his  post/ — *  Of  what  post?' 

*  He  was  a  postillion/  replied  the  other.  ■'  If  my  father 
bad  taken  care,  we  should  have  been  rich,  but  he  was  a 
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fool.' — *  I  grant  that  to  be  true/  said  the  other,  c  and  1 
see  clearly  that  his  office  is  hereditary.' — *  My  father  pre- 
vented that/  added  the  son  of  the  postillion,  '  for  before 
he  became  postillion,  he  was  a  man  of  letters.'—4  What 
call  you  a  man  of  letters?'  replied  the  son  ©f  the  gate- 
keeper ;  '  was  he  judge,  advocate,  or  counsellor?' — 
6  None  of  all  tbose,'  said  the  other ;  '  he  was  runner  to 
the  post-office..  Call  you  not  that  a  man  of  letters  ?' — 
*  True,'  said  the  gate-keeper ;  *  but  that  does  not  prove 
the  antiquity  of  yous?  family  ;  whereas  I  can  trace  mine 
further  back  than  fi?e  hundred  years.'- — c  And  mine,'  re- 
plied the  other,  e  more  than,  eight  hundred.'—'  That's 
nothing,'  replied  the  gate-keeper ;  *  I  can  prove  my  family 
to  have  existed  before  the  deluge  ;': — (  And  I  mine  from 
Adam,'  said  the  postilion. — $  And  mine  before  Adam,* 
said  the  gate-keeper.- — f  You,  are  in  the  right,'  replied 
the  other,,' the  proof  is  very  easy ;  for  before  Adam  there 
were  no  animals  but  brutes,  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
you  are  descended  from  them.'  " 

Such  is  a  hasty  but  accurate  sketch  by  an  author  pos- 
sessing no  mean  powers  of  observation,  of  that  frivolous 
and  petty  vanity  by  which  the  people  of  France  were  at 
one  time  exclusively  distinguished.  But  the  times  are 
changed,  and  England  rivals  her  eternal  enemy  in  all  the 
fopperies  of  indolence^.unmeaning  pride,  and  ostentatious 
beggary.  To  be  numbered  among  the  gay,  the  wealthy, 
and  the  notorious,  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  fashionable 
manners  and  connections-,  and  to  obtain  the  honor  of 
Jlunky  to  some  upstart  of  nobility,  are  the-  objects  to^ 
which  the  possessors  of  moderate  and  independent  for- 
tunes, sacrifice  every  domestic  comfort  and  every  internal 
cpnsolation ;  while  the  commercial  multitude,  in  their 
love  of  splendour,  and  of  dress,,  pursue,  at  the  hazard  of 
temporal  ruin,  the  paths  of  their  superiors,  and  imagine 
that  to  imitate  their  extravagance,  is  to  rival  their,  gaiety: 
and  their  elegance. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  few  individuals  within  the 
€ireleof  qui  immediate   observation^  and  examine  bjf 
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what  motive  some  friend  or  relative  is  excited  to  become 
dependent  on  the  tools  of  power.  It  is  not  because  he 
wants  an  estate  to.secure  the  honor  and  independence  of 
his  family  :  he  is  able  to  command  every  domestic  com- 
fort, and  can  appear  in  his  county  with  the  state  and  the 
splendour  of  a  German  sovereign  ;  but  he  is  not  satisfied  i 
he  must  obtain  a  place  at  court,  not  with  a  view  to  serve 
his  country  by  his  abilities,  or  to  gratify  a  generous  de- 
sire of  applying  his  power  to  the  purposes  of  benevo- 
lence ;  but  that  he  may  appear  as  a  gaudy  and  insignifi- 
cant figure  in  a  drawing-room,  and  be  numbered  with 
the  non-entities  of  ostensible  government.  For  the  grati- 
fication of  vanity  he  exchanges  liberty  for  slavery,  ex- 
hausts the  patrimony  of  his  family,  and  sells  the  honor 
and  freedom  of  his  posterity  for  a  place  at  a  birth-day  sor 
lemnity,  and  precedence  at  a  fete. 

In  the  circles  of  high  life,  however,  foppery,  frivolity 
and  extravagance,  might  still  remain  without  injury 
to  the  public,  and  without  determining  the  character  of 
the  age.  But  vanity  has  infected  all  ranks  of  people ;  their 
schemes  of  life  are  not  to  be  really  happy,  free  from  want,, 
poverty  and  oppression;  but  how  to  mingle  with  the 
superior  and  the  wealthier  classes^  and  to  support  a  gay 
and  splendid  appearance,  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
station  and  their  fortune. 

If  men  of  fortune  and  family  alone,  would  degrade 
themselves  from  men  to  monkies  ;  if  none  but  such  as- 
could  support  the  expence  would  become  fops  and 
jockies,  vanity  might  be  tolerated  in  such  a  state  as  this,, 
without  much  injury  to  the  body  of  the  people  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  no-  place  so  grave,  so  sacred  or  so 
obscure,  as  to  have  excluded  the  approaches  of  vanity;. 
nor  is  it  impossible  or  uncommon  to  see  a  clergyman  in 
all  the  foppery  of  dissipation,  and  a  lounger  in  the  habit 
of  a  monk.  We  are  out-elbowed  on  every  side,  by 
dashing  taylors  and  driving  apothecaries;  and  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  a  member  of  the  four-in-hand  club  may 
meet  a  journeyman  shoemaker  in  all  the  natty  exuberance 
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of  whippish  costume.  Vanity  has  put  all  ranks  of  peflfa 
pie  into  masquerade:  dress  and  equipage  no  longer  dis-* 
tinguish  the  ancient  and  noble  families  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  every  class  and  rank  of  society  is  confounded  with  the 
multitude,  who  assume  the  manners  and  affect  the  garb 
cf  our  first  nobility. 

The  spirit  of  vanity  diffuses  itself  throughout  all  the 
actions  and  offices  of  life  :  appearances  are  all  our  aim  ;  we 
eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  church,  from  the  mere  impulse 
of  vanity:  our  tables  instead  of  groaning  with  substantial 
food,  are  better  calculated  to  please  the  eye,  than  to 
gratify  the  palate:  our  friendships  and  private  connections 
are  founded  on  vanity  :  our  discoveries,  our  improvements 
in  arts  and  sciences,  our  poetical  excellence  and  our 
critical  taste,  are  the  offspring  or  accompaniments  of 
vanity;  our  public  amusements  consist  of  sound  and  show; 
and  in  our  private  circles  the  piano  and  the  harp,  usurp 
the  place  of  rational  conversation  and  social  intercourse. 

In  every  description  of  public  amusement,  unless  the 
row/sand  at  homes  be  included  under  that  name,  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  birth  and  merit,  are  lost  in  the  vortex  of 
promiscuous  vanity.  Lace,  embroidery,  silks  and  gauzes 
put  all  on  a  footing,  and  level  the  duchess  with  the 
retailer  of  dowlas.  It  is  this  that  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  city  dame;  it  is  this  that  induces  her  to  squander  the 
fortune  of  her  husband,  in  that  extravagance  of  dress,  that 
elevates  her  in  her  own  fancy,  and  in  public  assemblies  to 
equality  with  a  countess.  For  this  the  mechanic  shakes 
hands  with  poverty;  and  to  procure  a  few  moments  of 
theatrical  respect,  the  young  apprentice  is  no  sooner 
out  of  his  time,  than  he  becomes  a  first  rate  buck,  com- 
mits a  forgery  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  new  pro- 
fession, and  terminates  his  life  at  the  gallows,  for  the 
extatic  pleasure  of  lounging  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Park, 
or  crying  cock-a-doodle  at  the  dramatic  exhibitions  of 
Mr.  Coates. 

The  moralists,  who  have  lamented  the  degeneracy  of 
t]ie  present  times,  have  ascribed  all  our  vices  and  misfor* 
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tunes  to  the  number  of  our  public  assemblies  and  exhibi- 
tions. But  a  rational  enquiry  into  the  springs  of  action3 
will  convince  us  that  it  is  not  the  reigning  diversions 
that  debauch  the  morals  of  the  people:  music  and 
lamps  have  no  absolute  tendency  to  make  a  man  a  villain, 
and  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  purest  innocence.  Nor 
is  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  entertainment  so  predominant 
as  to  induce  the  people  to  crowd  them  for  their  own 
sake.  The  vulgar,  who  compose  the  majority  at  all  pub- 
lic assemblies,  are  comparatively  regardless  of  the  per- 
formances, respecting  which  they  understand  but  little; 
but  to  be  in  the  fashion,  to  shew  their  dresses,  and  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  for  a  time  as  great  and  as 
conspicuous  as  their  superiors. — Were  all,  who  now  make 
up  the  crowd  at  our  public  diversions,  obliged  to  appear 
out  of  masquerade,  that  is,  in  dresses  suited  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  badges  of  their  occupations 
and  professions  exposed  to  view,  gardens,  theatres,  and 
other  public  places,  would  be  as  gloomy  and  as  solitary 
as  our  churches.  Their  love  for  music,  their  taste  for 
plays,  and  their  attachments  to  lectures  and  experi- 
ments, would  totally  cease,  when  they  no  longer  adminis* 
tered  to  ostentatious  vanity. 

The  effects  of  extravagance  in  dress,  and  of  that  vanity 
which  impels  us  to  seem  superior  to  our  stations  and 
circumstances,  is  but  too  visible  in  its  consequences  on 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  body  of  the  people  ;  but 
it  might  be  expected  from  the  possessors  of  rank  and 
fortune,  that  they  would  endeavour,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  debarred  from  pre-eminence  in  external  appearance, 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  proudest  attribute  of 
nobility — pre-eminence  in  virtue. 

What  a  shock  would  be  communicated  to  the  bosom 
of  a  woman  of  quality,  were  it  possible  by  some  magic 
power,  even  in  the  most  splendid  and  voluptuous  of  our 
public  entertainments,  to  unmask  the  company,  and  di^ 
play  them  to  her  view,  in  the  garb,  the  manners,  and 
occupations  of  the  day  1    What  a  medley  would  be  ex- 
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hibited  of  countesses  and  dress-makers,  maids  of  honor 
and  chamber-maids,  lords  and  livery  servants,  generals 
and  bailiffs,  clergymen  and  gamblers,  confounded 
together  in  one  undistinguished  group,  like  the  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment!  Such  associations  have  been 
witnessed  at  the  Opera,  and  at  private  concerts;  and  the 
promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  English  theatres  requires 
no  comment. 

L.  L. 


BRITISH  HEROISM. 


Sir, 

As  your  pages  appear  not  to  be  solely  devoted  to  cen- 
sure,  but  that  of  equally  holding  up  the  meritorious  to 
praise,  with  the  infamous  to  execration,  allow  me, 
through  your  medium,  to  record  the  following  facts  of 
the  conduct  of  a  British  officer  in  the  Peninsula  towards 
a  soldier  deserving  as  many  honors  from  his  countrymen 
as  a  Don  Cossack,  or  any  other  man  thrust  forward  to 
public  notice  as  an  object  of  admiration  or  applause.  I 
regret  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name  the  officer,  being 
bound  to  this  by  a  pledge  of  honor;  I  know  not  for  what 
purpose  exacted,  for  I  cannot  conceive  the  private  rea« 
sonssuch  a  man  can  entertain  for  shrinking  from  publicity, 
whose  conduct  ought  to  be  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
means  of  exciting  to  his  example  those  commanders  who 
hold  the  lives  and  happiness  of  their  soldiers  almost  in 
their  own  keeping. 

In  a  late  campaign  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  retreat 
of  the  British  forces,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  to  an  action,  which  was  sustained  under  an  embar- 
rassing inferiority  of  numbers  by  our  intrepid  country- 
men, with  all  their  characteristic  ardor  and  good  conduct : 
so  great  was  the  zeal  of  that  day,  that  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  ground,,  artillery,   and  effective  numbers, 
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they  maintained  their  post,  repulsed  the  assailants,  and 
drove  them  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  military  orders, 
during  a  retreat,  are  very  strict  against  the  men  who 
shall  leave  their  posts,   or  straggle  from  the  camp  ;   but 

after  this  conflict  a  private  of  the dragoons,  tempted 

by  the  hope  of  booty,  straggled  from  his  quarters  to  the 
gory  field,  and  dazzled  by  a  pair  of  rich  epaulettes,  pro- 
ceeded to  separate  them  from  the  shoulders  of  a  pre- 
sumed to  be  deceased  French  officer,  when  the  fellow 
almost  immediately  discovered  that  the  spark  of  life  was 
not  extinct, although  pale,  cold,  and  insensible,  and  with 
several  ghastly  wounds  about  him,  from  which  the  blood 
had  ceased  to  flow — this  fellow,  with  a  native  English 
heart  and  feeling,  conceived  that  that  was  probable 
which  was  not  impossible,  and  was  animated  by  the 
hope  of  rescuing  from  the  jaws  of  death  a  fallen  enemy, 
and  restoring  to  existence  a  human  being  whom,  in  the 
fierceness  of  warfare,  it  was  his  duty  to  destroy— with- 
out molesting  the  epaulettes,  he  placed  the  dying  officer 
on.his  shoulders,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  wine- 
house,  where,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  medical  aid 
he  washed  and  dressed  his  wounds  in  the  best  manner  he 
was  capable  of,  and  by  using  restoratives  was  overjoyed 
to  behold  the  great  work  of  resuscitation  operating  on 
the  body. 

After  a  short  time  the  officer  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  feebly  -shake  the  hand  of  his  generous  enemy,  and 
perceiving  the  humbleness  of  his  rank,  to  offer  him  the 
contents  of  a  purse  he  had  about  him,  but  this  the  soldier 
resolutely  refused ;  the  officer  then  gave  him  his  sword, 
surrendering  himself  as  his  prisoner,  and  the  dragoon  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  where  he  was  arrested  for  disobey, 
ing  orders.  He  made  known  to  his  captain  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  preceding  relation,  who  sent  to  the  officer, 
and  his  account  was  confirmed.  He  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  as  military  law  could 
admit  of  no  palliation  or  plea  for  disobedience  of  orders, 

vol.  v.  3  T 
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he  was  found   guilty  ;  but  his  sentence  was  mitigated  to 
that  of  twelve  hours'  imprisonment. 

The  Frenchman  turned  out  to  be  a  general  officer  of 
some  distinction ;  the  wounds  he  had  received  were  all 
flesh,  and  he  rapidly  recovered ;  but  so  great  was  his 
weakness  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France  upon 
his  parole:  it  was  now  he  applied  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment  in  which  the  dragoon  served  who 
had  saved  him — to  permit  that  brave  fellow  to  accom- 
pany him — not  as  a  servant  but  &  friend  !  he  owed  him, 
he  observed,  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  never  could 
satisfactorily  repay — the  colonel  of  the  regiment  was 
inflexible  to  his  intreaties,  although  a  large  sum  was 
offered  for  him,  and  the  captain  of  the  troop  in  which 
he  served,  under  the  sanction  of  the  colonel's  determina- 
tion, declared  that  it  would  be  with  real  grief  he  should 
ever  part  with  a  man  who  in  the  exercise  of  such  huma- 
nity proved  himself  an  ornament  to  the  profession  of  a 
soldier,  and  an  honor  to  creation. 

The  French  general  with  real  tears  of  gratitude,  then 
begged  permission  of  the  captain  to  give  him  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money — "  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  captain, 
with  animation — "  the  brave  fellow  whose  courage  I 
have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  ascertaining,  has  now 
performed  a  noble  duty  without  the  expectation  of 
reward — from  you,  Sir,  I  cannot  permit  him  to  accept 
of  any  thing,  bujt  I  have  determined,  that  my  purse  shall 
supply  to  hirn  what  you  have  so  generously  offered,  and, 
Sir,  all  I  have  to  request  of  you  upon  his  behalf  is,  that 
whenever  a  countryman  of  his  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
same  imminent  peril,  you  will  remember  his  good  offices, 
and  stretch  forth  like  him  an  arm  to  save.,,  "  God  be 
with  you,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  "  and  if  ever  I  forget 
that  duty  which  he  has  taught  me,  may  God  forget  me '." 

By  giving  insertion  to  the  above  you  will  particularly 
oblige,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Veritas* 


(     509     ) 
PRIVATE  THEATRES. 


"  Hear  me,  for  my  cause." 

Shakspeare. 


The  existence  of  those  nurseries  of  vice,  the  private 
theatres,  has  loudly  been  condemned  by  the  moralist, 
and  as  sincerely  lamented  by  that  part  of  the  communi- 
ty who  truly  judge  of  effects  from  their  causes,  and  pro- 
perly estimate  consequences  from  their  source.  But 
these,  Sir,  will  never  be  attended  with  the  wished-for 
success,  till  those  whose  immediate  business  it  is  to 
correct  "  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,"  fulfil  their  sa- 
cred trust.  In  vain  will  the  moralist  declaim,  in  vain 
will  the  heads  of  families  lament  this  too  prevalent  cus- 
tom, so  long  as  magistrates  remain  supine  in  their  situa- 
tions, and  wantonly,  or  wilfully,  view  with  indifference 
the  amusements  of  the  rising  generation. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected,  that  those  pre- 
tended paragons  of  virtue,  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  would  have  made  this  a  grand 
subject  of  investigation.  The  existence  of  the  places 
alluded  to  is  too  notorious  to  have  escaped  those  Argus- 
eyed  censors  of  the  present  day.  With  triumph  have 
they  often  dragged  the  poor  Sunday  retailers  of  a  farthing 
cake  before  a  magistrate,  and  caused  them  to  be  fined, 
perhaps,  ten  times  the  value  of  their  whole  stock;  while 
these  wholesale  dealers  in  infamy , — by  whom  youth  are 
corrupted,  manhood  is  debilitated,  vice  enforced,  and 
virtue  undermined,  by  every  means  that  art  can  accom- 
plish, or  fraud  devise, — have  been  suffered  to  escape  un- 
noticed, and  to  pursue  their  nefarious  practices  with  un- 
molested impunity.  Nay,  so  refined  were  these  gentle- 
men's ideas  at  one  period,  that  it  was  absolutely  in  con- 
templation to  punish  that  useful  class  of  society,  whose 
very  existence  depends  on  their  being  permitted^,  on  th« 
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Sunday,  to  mow  "  the  weekly  beards  from  the  chins  of 
the  ungodly  !" 

To  account  for  such  inconsistency  of  conduct  is  utter- 
ly impossible.  If  the  members  of  that  society  ever  en- 
tertained any  serious  intentions  of  reforming  the  times, 
would  they  have  permitted  their  career  to  be  stopped  by 
a  pigmy  gingerbread-stall ;  and  have  passed,  with  indif- 
ference, the  many  edifices  alluded  to,  wherein  vice  is  so 
forcibly  and  insidiously  disseminated  ?  Would  they  not, 
rather,  as  fathers  of  families  and  good  members  of  so- 
ciety, have  first  begun  with  the  suppression  of  these  hot* 
beds  of  immorality,  where  crimes  of  every  denomination 
are  nurtured  into  existence,  and  have  left  those  of  a  mi- 
nor consideration  to  follow  of  course  ?  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  too  palpable  to  need  further  comment. 
Who  then  but  would  indignantly  exclaim,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  immortal  bard,  against  the  abandoned  cha- 
racters that  are  thus  permitted  to  delude  unthinking 
youth,— 

"  0  Heaven,  that  such  companions  thou'dst  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  such  rascals  naked  through  the  world, 
Even  from  east  to  west  1" 

But,  Sir,  from  the  magistrates,  and  from  them  only, 
have  we  a  right  to  demand  a  suppression  of  this  de- 
structive and  widely-extending  evil.  Let  them  but 
look  at  the  calendar  exhibited  every  session,  and  then 
lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  say,  "  Much  as  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  we  have  done  our  duty;  we  have  left 
no  means  untried  within  our  power  of  checking  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  age."  Would  to  heaven  this  were  the  case  \ 
How  many  masters  might  then  have  been  spared  their 
anxiety,  produced  merely  by  apprentices  or  servants  hav- 
ing been  seized  by  the  epidemic  mania  of  "  strutting 
their  hour  on  the  stage,"  whose  property  has  been  pilfer- 
ed to  defray  the  expence  of  making  their  debut  in  a  suit- 
able costume  ?  How  many  parents,  "  whose  grey  hairs 
have  descended  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  might  now  have 
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contemplated  the  opening  charms  of  their  beloved  off- 
spring, whose  virtue,  having  been  stretched  on  the  "  ten- 
ter-hooks of  temptation;"  and  who  having  become 
victims  to  the  gay  Lotharios  of  the  scene,  have  immaturely 
terminated  their  existence,  a  prey  to  disease  and  to  want  ? 
In  short,  when  it  is  known  that  various  sums  of  money 
— from  seven  even  to  twenty  shillings — are  exacted  for  the 
use  of  a  dress,  during  the  evening,  by  those  human  sharks 
who  cater  for  the  banquet ;  and  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
many  of  these  sock  and  buskin  heroes  move  in  very  humble 
situations,  can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  if  it  should  prove, 
on  enquiry,  that  the  sums  thus  expended  are  frequently 
acquired  by  dishonesty,  or  obtained  by  fraud  ? 

To  enumerate  the  "  variety  of  wretchedness"  that  has 
been  occasioned  within  my  own  observation  by  such  pur- 
suits would  be  to  extend  this  essay  far  beyond  its  limits. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  many,  too  many  have  I  known, 
whose  weak  minds  became  so  intoxicated  with  the  infa- 
tuating scenes  around  them,  and  the  vulgar  applause  de- 
rived from  their  puny  exertions,  that  they  have  soon 
become  giddy  with  the  contemplation  of  future  greatness  ; 
and,  hurried  along  by  the  tide  of  popular  commendation, 
fiave  never  once  been  aware  of  their  danger,  till  over- 
whelmed in  the  vortex  ofdestruction. 

If  those  to  whom  the  power  of  redressing  such  griev- 
ances were  but  to  issue  their  fiat,  and  see  that  their 
orders  were  properly  executed,  the  proprietors  of  these 
theatres,  who  absolutely  exist  on  the  wages  of^infamy, 
would  quickly  bend  beneath  their  authority.  We  should 
then  soon  have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  pernicious  nuisances 
that  was  ever  permitted  to  exist  in  civil  society.  Why 
this  was  not  done  many  years  ago  is  not  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  I  will  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  the 
magistrates  themselves  derive  any  advantage  from  their 
continuance.  Far  be  the  thought  from  me.  But  when  I 
am  told,  and  that  by  authority  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, that  the  magisterial  office  was  first  created  "  for 
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the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well;'*  are  they  not  highly  culpable,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  but  a  s^ep  between  reform  and  ruin,  to  permit  the 
continuance  of  so  glaring  an  evil,  and  that  in  the  very  vicini- 
ty of  places  appointed  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions  ? 
Perhaps  their  avocations  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
language  of  inspiration — "  one  goes  to  his  farm,  and 
another  to  his  merchandize."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
should  be  remembered, — and  I  hope  the  impression  will 
sink  deep  on  their  minds,—THAT  neglect,  in  many 

CASES,    IS    NO    WAYS    SHORT    OF    CRIMINALITY  ! 

Thus,Sir,haveIsuperficially,  on  ly,  glanced  at  some  of 
the  baneful  effects  produced  by  the  existence  of  private 
theatres.  Many  more  might  be  added  ;  but  enough  has 
been  said,  it  is  presumed,  to  awaken  the  vigilance  of 
those  whose  province  it  is  more  immediately  to  correct 
abuses:  and  that  such  a  circumstance  may  take  place,  is 
no  doubt  the  wish  of  many,  but  of  none  more  ardently 
than,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  constant  reader, 

Benedict. 


HINTS  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  TODD. 


Mr.  Editor, 
Understanding  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  is  about 
commencing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson  s 
Dictionary,  with  numerous  additions  and  illustrations, 
permit  me,  through  the  channel  of  your  extensive  vehi- 
cle, to  call  to  that  gentleman's  recollection  a  circum- 
stance which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  escaped  his  no- 
tice ;  I  mean,  that  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  period 
when  our  great  lexicographer  first  favoured  the  world 
with  his  luminous  performance,  the  acceptation  of  many 
words  has  been  considerably  changed,  particularly  in  a 
political  point  of  view;  and,  consequently,  the  explana- 
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tions  of  them,  as  they  have  long  stood  in  the  original, 
will  not  convey  the  proper  meaning  to  the  general  mass  of 
readers  ofithe  present  day.  And  as  those  who  have  long 
appreciated  the  abilities  of  this  gentleman,  very  justly  con- 
sider the  present  undertakingas  one  which  will  in  no  wise 
lessen  his  literary  fame,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  excite 
his  attention  to  the  subject. 

An  example  or  two,  perhaps,  will  be  deemed  of  more 
force  *han  any  arguments  I  could  adduce.  And  as  it 
would  too  much  clog  your  pages  to  give  both  readings,  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  adding  the  new  one 
proposed,  and  that  in  the  familiar  and  general  acceptation 
of  the  present  times.,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

Consistency,  a  weather-cock  attached  to  no  point. 

Toleration,  a  kind  of  strait-waistcoat  on  the  actions,  leaving 
the  mind  to  think  as  it  pleases. 

Constitution,  a  building  founded  by  Alfred,  but  so  dis- 
figured by  locusts,  that  the  original  design  is  lost. 

Power,  an  engine  of  destruction,  and  what  first  stamped  the 
name  of  slave  on  man. 

Fame,  an  idol,  at  whose  altar  reason  and  truth  are  sacri- 
ficed. 

Glory,  a  chimera,  or  phantom,  which  heroes  are  ever  in  pur- 
suit of. 

Fortitude,  a  cardinal  virtue,  rendering  the  possessor  capable 
of  bearing  enormous  taxes  cheerfully. 

Integrity,  a  useless  article  in  a  nation  of  shop-keepers — to  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

Reform,  a  Gorgon  or  talismanic  power,  dreaded  by  cor- 
ruption) sts. 

Modesty,  the  handmaid  of  merit,  and,  like  her,  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

Sincerity,  a  qualification  of  the  mind  much  too  cumbrous 
for  a  courtier. 

Temperance,  a  cardinal  virtue,  best  illustrated  in  the  manners 
of  the  R*  **  *  t. 

Debauchery,  a  science  patronized  by  princes  and  nobles,  and 
fostered  at  courts. 
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Adultery,  a  trifling  amusement  of  the  great. 

Murder,  a  heinous  crime,  unless  committed  by  wholesale.* 

Slavery,  a  benevolent  institution,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  Christianity. 

Commissioners,  patent  screws. 

Placemen,  political  maggots,  that  wallow  in  the  dunghill  of 
their  own  corruptions. 

Contractors,  voracious  animals,  that  swarm  like  locusts, 
devouring  the  corn  and  herbage. 

Conscience,  a  kind  of  baby-house  bugaboo,  made  use  of  to 
frighten  children. 

Fortune,  a  blind  maniac,  indiscriminately  dispensing  her 
favours  to  the  fool  and  knave. 

Bankrupts,  men  authorized  by  act  of  parliament  openly  to 
ruin  many,  and  secretly  to  make  themselves. 

Commander  in  Chief,  an  animal  that  walks  on  t  legs,  and 
has  no  command  of  itself. 

Liberty,  an  anc  ient  privilege  of  Britons,  but  now  solely  con- 
fined to  the  mind. 

Invasion,  a  ministerial  hoax,  successfully  employed  on  Joha 
Bull  for  the  purpose  of  invading  his  pocket. 

Majority,  the  greater  number  with  the  lesser  conscience. 

Newspaper,  a  circulating  medium  for  falsehood  and  scur- 
rility. 

Prudence,  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  consists  in  improving  your 
fortune  at  the  expence  of  those  who  confide  in  you. 

Ignorance,  an  exclusive  property  of  the  presuming,  and  the 
kernel  of  arrogance. 

Generosity,  giving  a  sprat  to  obtain  a  mackarel. 

Society,  a  heterogeneous  or  higgledy-piggledy  jumble  of  all 
that  is  incongruous  in  nature. 

Thus  much  have  I  thought  necessary  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  my  observation.  Many  words  of  equal  force  might 
be  given:  but  as  our  church  divines  have  long  declared 

*  This  acceptation  has  been  admirably  elucidated  by  a  late  pious  and 
learned  prelate,  which  we  recommend  particularly  to  the  reverend  Editor's 
aotice,  in  his  amplification  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  : 

"    One  murder  makes  a  villain  : 

Millions  a  hero  ! «'.''* 

See  Bp.  Porteus's  Poem  on  Death, 
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themselves  friends  to  brevity,  and  as  the  Reverend  Editor, 
no  doubt,  is  an  abettor  of  the  practice,  that  rule  shall 
not  any  longer  be  infringed  upon  in  the  present  instance 
by  Yours,  &c. 

Old  Noll, 


A  CROWN  GARLAND  of  GOLDEN  MOTTOS, 
Choicely  culled  to  adorn  the  Brows  of  the  Great,  With 
Notes  explanatory.  By  Terra  Films,  Jan. 
Prefatory  Address.— I  would  fain  begin  with 
stating  "  Arma  virumque  cano"  were  it  not  that  the  arms 
of  the  Latin  versifier  were  of  a  different  nature  to  the 
arms  whk  »vmy  niottos  are  calculated  to  adorn  ;  where- 
fore I  mu  t  blazon  my  address  to  the  readers  of  the 
Scourge  in  a  different  way,  striving  for  dominion  in 
this  elaborate  study,  though  without  much  pretension, 
and  unwilling  to  make  concession  in  any  one  point,  since 
the  community  of  my  Golden  Mottos  bears  the  inherent 
stamp  of  truth.  As  to  patronage,  I  look  to  the  public  at 
large  bat  as  one  family  whose  alliance  I  claim,  and 
through  whose  means  I  look  for  assistance  in  my  arduous 
undertaking,  when  I  may  be  prompted  to  subjoin  a  few 
more  assumptive  arms  by  way  of  enlarging  my  collection. 

Having  thus  commenced  my  escutcheon  or  address,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have  recourse  to  no  tincture  of 
malice,  charges  ungrounded^  or  fallacious  ornaments ;  my 
shield  is  the  representative  of  nothing  but  veracity,  as  I 
would  not  submit  to  purchase  Or,  or  Argent,  through 
the  medium  of  calumny;  and  though  by  the,  world 
esteemed(no  spirit  of  azure,  yet  would  I  not  debase  my 
gules  by  the  vert  of  envy,  and  contaminate  the  violet 
purpure  of  innocence  with  the  baleful  venom  of  sable. 

With  regard  to  my  ebullitions  as  a  poet  tney  certainly 
bear  the  escutcheon  of  pretence,  nor  can  any  bar  of  bas* 
tardy  exclude  my  hereditary  right  to  those  honors  which 
are  due  to  me  as  the  unpolluted  parent  of  an  offspring 

vol.  v.  3  u 
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purely  mine  own.  I  certainly  grant  that  Guillim  ha& 
not  enrolled  me,  nor  does  Garter  King  at  Arms,  the 
Windsor  Herald  Norroj/,  or  Rouge  Dragon,  know  any 
thing  about  me ;  nevertheless  I  know  them,  and  that  is 
quite  sufficient  to  answer  my  purpose  ;  for  let  them  say 
what  they  will  there  is  not  one  false  quartering  throughout 
my  blazonry,  and  though  with  all  due  deference  I  never- 
theless must  say  I  would  to  heaven  that  T  could  avouch 
just  as  much  for  them,  and  their  elaborate  researches 
into  pedigrees,  and  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  heraldic 
rhodomontade. 

Now  with  respect  to  myself  J  am  a  great  friend  to 
perspicuity  in  all  matters,  and  therefore  think  that  too 
much  research  into  many  things  were  better  left  alone ; 
for  instance,  suppose  I  trace  my  descent  in'  an  uninter- 
rupted line  from  the  landing  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  it 
is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  halt  there  :  do  what  I  will  I 
must  revert  back,  a  priori,  which  makes  me  the  descend- 
ant of  Adam,  and  he  was  a  gardener-,  being  therefor^ 
convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  all  such  proceedings,  I  deem 
it  much  more  consonant  with  reason  and  common  sense 
to  consult,  not  the  vague  pedignee,  but  the  living  man  t 
for  the  virtues  of  a  father  cannot  ensure  a  spotless  pro- 
geny, nor  the  depravity  of  a  parent  seal  the  disgrace  of 
bis  offspring.  If  Tom  the  rogue  had  a  most  conscientious 
and  honest  father,  no  man  will  trust  Tom  as  being  the 
representative  of  such  a  parent :  in  short,  the  world 
judges  of  men  as  they  are,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  their  ancestors  ;  such  therefore  has  been  my  criterion 
throughout  the  mottos  with  ^ruch  I  shall  hereafter  fur- 
nish the  Scourge  ;  for  after  all, 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  :" 

and  as  to  the  boast  of  sublunary  titles, 

Kobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus. 

Juvenal; 
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MOTTO  I. 

**  Thus" — Lord  St,  Vincent. 

This  word  laconic  still  contains, 
A  world  of  meaning ;  and  explains 
A  Sailor's  brevity,  who  leads 
No  life  of  words  ;  but  daring  deeds. 

The  Hero  never  makes  a  fuss 
About  his  feats,  but  says  'tis  Thus ;  f 
And  if  by  facts  call'd  to  explain, 
He  says  'tis  Thus  and  Thus  again. 

Ask  French  and  Dutch,  nay  Spaniards  toOj, 
Each  will  my  Motto  brief  construe ; 
For  there's  not  one  but  can  explain 
'Tis  always  Thus  upon  the  main. 

Nor  e'er  will  Albion's  children  find 
While  guarded  Thus  by  gallant  mind 
A  check  to  their  puissant  will 
Thus  making  Thus  remains  Thus  J  still. 


MOTTO  II. 

"  Strike."— Lord  H  *  *  ke. 

With  four  in  hand  strike  strike  away; 
Come  touch  me  up  yon  leader  bay, 
There  was  a  time,  a  blow  was  struck  ; 
Which  thou  wilt  ne'er  achieve,  my  buck, 


f  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  misconstrue  this  simple  word,  being  eqtialr 
4y  significant  as  the    Fe-iividi  Vic'i  of  Cassar,  and  we   may  well  say  of  some 
individuals  with  Horace,  without  being  subject  to  the  taint  of  flattery,  that 
Fortes  creantur  for"  i bus ■ 


-n^c  imbellum  feroces 


Progenerant  Aqu'as  columbam. 

%  The  repetition  ofthis  little  monosyllable,  however  contrary  to  the  rules 
©f  composition,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  every  thing  like  tautology, 
will  not  it  is  conceived  prove  dissonant  to  a  Bri'ish  ear,  notwithstanding  the 
jreat  Napoleon  would  fain  see  it  expunged  from  our  Naval  Vocabulary, 
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When  cannons  were  the  whips  to  erasb^ 

And  ev'ry  bullet  was  a  lash ; 

When  thy  progenitor  in  hand 

Made  seventy -fours  *  obey  command ;  i 

Forc'd  by  bis  dreadful  iron  pike, 

His  thund'ring  voice  cried  out — strike,  strike* 

In  lieu  of  such  a  brave  career 
Oh  !  what  a  falling  off  is  here  ! 
If  now  you  strike,  'tis  but  to  quaii 
Four  harness'  d  horses  in  a.  mail, 
Or  if  to  fame  you  would  approach 
Outrival  driver  of  stage-coach  ;f 
Then  thus  exalted  talk  slap-bang, 
In  nothing  else,  but  cant  and  slang ; 
And  on  the  box  at  ev'ry  inn 
Toss  off  a  glass  of  British  gin, 
While  loosely  round  your  throttle's  tied 
.    Your  yellow  wipeJ  in  belcher  pride. 

Such  vast  achievements  you  may  prize ; 
But  if  I  might  some  words  advise 


*  We  have  innumerable  instances  of  the  extraordinary  valour  of  naval 
commanders  :  witness"bff  Toulon,  when  under  Matthews,  Lestock  and  Rowley, 
the  Captain  of  the  Berwick  performed  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of  valour 
as  well  as  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  French,  off  Belleisle  ;  but  in  order 
that  we  may  not  dwell  too  long  upon  particulars,  let  us  iquotexthe  character 
of  such  a  naval  commander.  •*  He  was,"  says  my  author,  "  One  of  the  greatest 
characters"  "  that  ever  adorned  the  British  Navy ;  but  most  of  all"  H  remark- 
able for  the  daring  courage,  which  induced  him"  "  on  many  occasions,  to 
disregard  those  forms  of  conducting"  "  or  sustaining  an  attack,  which  the 
rules  and  ceremonies"  "  of  service  had  before  considered  as  indispensable." 

f  Too  much  cannot  be  said,  in  commemoration  of  the  renowned  institutes 
and  members  oHhefVhip  Club  of  black-guard  and  break-neck  notoriety;  how- 
ever, that  one  fact  may  not  be  wanting  to  rank  them  pre-eminent  among  the 
votaries  of  folly,  the  reader  should  be  given  to  understand,  that  they 
absolutely  have  voted  5001.  per  annum  to  an  old  broken  down  mail  coach- 
man, whose  business  it  is  to  instruct  the  members  of  this  community  in  the 
cant  and  slang  of  the  road ;  how  to  drink  a  glass  of  gin  in  the  most  knowing 
stile,  with  many  refinements  of  a  similar  nature,  well  worthy  the  patronizes 
of  such  an  instructor. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud. — Shah&peare. 

%  As  many  of  my  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  this  term,  I  beg  to- 
aoquaint  them  that  it  signifies  handkerchief. Fid.  Grose's  Blackguard  Dictionary, 
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Better  do  nought, -to  gain  a  name, 
Than  by  such  acting  merit  shame  ; 
Whereto  let's  add  by  way  of  check 
The  chance  of  getting  broken  neck, 
Take  counsel  then,  or  else  belike 
Too  late  you  may  exclaim— I  strike* 


MOTTO  III. 
"  Non  nobis  solum."-rLoRi>  E  *  DL  *  Y* 
Not  for  ourselves  alone. 
The  other  day  my  wond'ring  view 
Devoid  of  beard,  beheld  a  Jew, 
Whose  heart  no  yearnings  did  assail 
To  eat  a  porker's  curly  tailf. 

"  Good  son  of  Abraham,"  quoth  I, 

*c  Your  ordinance,  why  vilify  ? 

**■  Since  Mordecai  should  never  eat 

"  A  slice  of  pig's  unholy  meat." 

Our  son  of  Israel  growing  hot, 

Exclaimed,  "  vafs  dat  to  you,  mine  Got?" 

Then  added  straight  in  greedy  tone 

"  Was  swine's  flesh  made  for  you  alone?" 

Convinc'd  it  was  no  Moses  s'<oke, 
I  ray'd  the  Jew  in  christians  cloak, 
For  never  did  true  A  br' ham's  elf 
Cry  out,  not  only  for  my  self. % 

*  Alluuing  o  <1ouIm.  u,  \.b?jin:re  ol  the  subject  in  question,  whose  career 
'tis  more  than  probable  will  terminate  in  a  broken  neck. 

f  There  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  change  of  an  Israelite's  faith; 
when  we  find  the  votaries  of  Christianity  so  regardless  of  every  moral  prin- 
ciple, by  which  they  should  be  glided.  Would  to  heaven  that  tbe  mere 
feasting  off  a  pip's  tail,  constituted  with  us  the  only  infringement  upon  the 
precepts  of  virtue  and  morality.  '  . 

The  devil  can  ciie  scripture  for  his  purpose,— 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness, 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart, 

Oh,  what  a  goodly  oulside  falsehood  hath  ! 
J  Should  my  reader  never  yet  have  had  dealings  with  one  of  the  chosen, 
let  him  only  make  tml,  and  if  he  does  not  find  him  so  completely  selfish  as 
to  validate  the  poet's  assertion,  rendering  non  nobis  solum  a  mere  bug-bear, 


>20  H*wkesb*y  honor. 

MOTTO  IV. 

«  Palma  non  sine  pulvere." — Lord  H*wkesb*ry„ 
Honor  not  undeserved. 

Two  ways  there  are  to  gain  a  place, 
The  honorable  and  the  base, 

For  dirty  means  will  oft 

Raise  nothingness  aloft,* 
Better  than  straggles  of  a  noble  mind 
Toiling;  to  benefit  all  human  kind. 

One  plan  gains  fortune  in  a  crack, 
Not  by  the  front  stairs,  but  the  back  ; 

By  which  you  may  attain 

With  sounding  title — g(iin,+ 
But  will  such  outward  trappings  varnish  o'er, 
And  thus  the  picture  clean  to  sight  restore. 

When  such  pursuits  acquire  renown, 
1  envy  not  the  glitt'ring  crown ; 

Give  me  the  bright  abode 

Acquired  by  Honor's  road  : 
Since  then  indeed  my  motto  well  might  be 
Palma  palma  non  sine  pulv ere.  J 


*  It  is  surprising  to  find  what  wonderful  effects  are  produced  by  indefa- 
tigable industry  in  affairs  of  little  moment,  and  the  greatest  servility  dis- 
played towards  your  betters.  By  adopting  this  conduct  a  man  of  mediocre 
talents  may  shift  himself  from  one  place  into  another  with  as  much  facility  as 
the  griibb,  an  insect  in  every  respect  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  a  being  of 
this  denomination. 

f  Skipping  up  the  back  stairs  to  retail  all   the  tittle  tattle  of  the  day,  has 

frequently  enchanted  the  ear  of  R y,  and  thereby  produced  no  small 

remuneration  to  the  informant,  who  has  conceived  the  honour  equally  well 
deserved  as  if  attained  by  the  most  brilliant  and  noble  exploits. 

£  Virtus  repulsse  nescia  sordidae, 
Intamiantis  fwlgct  honoribus. 

K«RACE. 
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MOTTO  V. 

Templa  quam  dilectaf — Lord  Grenville. 
How  the  Temples  are  beloved ! 

If  lore  scholastic  and  the  Statesman's  mind, 
If  honour,  virtue,  in  one  breast  combin'd, 
Should  claim  a  people's  universal  praise* 
To  thee,  bright  Temple,  let  me  sound  my  lays. 

No  crooked  policy,  no  thirst  of  blood 
Tarnish'd  in  thee,  the  sacred  name  of  good  ;* 
Pure  were  the  thoughts  that  held  o'er  thee  controul, 
The  public  lore  true  mentor  of  thy  soul. 

Though  party  faction  might  thy  party  hate, 
E'en  foes  proclaim'd  thee  true  to  Albion's  state; 
Pure  honour's  ray  ilium' d  thy  short  command, 
And  justice  led  thee  with  her  even  hand. 

Then  hail,  bless'd  Temple,  unpolluted  shrine, 
Once  more  enshield  us  with  thy  pow'r  benign : 
So  shall  the  cruel  thirst  of  carnage  cease, 
And  bless  our  soil  with  universal  peace.f 


*  When  a  statesman  appears  to  enlighten  the  political  hemisphere,  blessed 
with  a  capacious  mind,  endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  and  above  all  possessed 
of  unimpeachable  integrity,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
his  loss  of  station  should  be  severely  felt  by  the  community  at  large,  and 
more  particularly  when  a  complete  system  of  Machiavelian  policy  forms  the 
basis  of  that  power,  whose  machinations  have  undermined  the  glorious 
structure  reared  by  justice,  honour,  and  the  real  amor  pafrice. 


Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solida. 

Horace. 


t  There  is  an  old  Latin  adage  which  is  now  however  quite  exploded 
by  our  modern  rulers,  who  are  much  better  pleased  to  adopt  the  bellum  inter* 
necineum  for  their  motto,though  the  chances  of  war  have  invariably  demonstra- 
ted for  many  years  back  that  they  hav«  been  playing  a  losing  game* 
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MOTTO  VI. 

Sed  sine  labe  decus. — Lord  Eldon. 

Honour  without  stain. 

Each  dignitary  of  the  law 

Should  boast  bright  honour  void  of  flaw, 

For  ev'ry  statute  maker, 
Cannot  himself  enforce  such  act, 
If  guilty  of  some  glaring  fact 

That  proves  him  statute-breaker. 

Now  view  true  honour  void  of  stain 
That  keeps  o'er  passion — steady  rein, 

To  deal  forth  justice  truly, 
Here  pois'din  air  the  scales  behold 
Unaw'd  by  power,  unbought  by  gold, 

Dispensing  justice  truly. 

Oh  !  may  our  country's  public  weal 
For  ever  view  the  conscience  seal, 

Of  kings  thus  plac'd— for — Pecus 
May  then  proclaim,  and  with  just  cause, 
I  boast  in  such  a  lord  of  laws, 

Sed  sine  labe  decus.* 


*  When  venality  has  spread  its  baleful  influence  through  all  ranks  of 
society,  whtn  high  officers  of  the  state  cat  not  be  proof  against  its  potent  spell, 
nor  the  doctrines  <J  ehristiani  y  allay  the  shameful  cacoethes  in  the  souls  of 
our  very  clergy  ;  what  innate  pleasure  does  it  afford  the  mind,  to  contemplate 
the  stern  unshaken  integrity,  which  characterizes  the  guardians  of  our  laws, 
and  the  dispensers  of  justice.  Thank  Heaven,  in  this  country  every  court 
has  to  boast  its  Judge  Gascoine,  who  fearless  of  consequences,  resented  an 
insult  offered'to  his  person  while  seated  on  the  bench,  by  committing  the  so» 
of  our  fourth  Henry  into  close  custody.  - 


(    MP    ) 
THEATRICAL  REVIEW. 


Opera   House.— {Saturday*  May    the  first.)    It  has    re* 
peatedly    fallen    to   us    to    notice   this    establishment    with  a 
degree  of  severity,  net    governed  by  any  consideration  of   it* 
utility,  or  of  the  personages  who  are  its  warmest  supporters— 
we  have  repeatedly  pointed  it  out  as  a  place  of  fashionable 
assignation,  as  the  point  and  centre  of  fashionable  negotiation 
in  amatory  matters  before  the  curtain;  and,  behind  it,  restrained 
by  no  delicacy,  or  the  seeming  of  virtue,  the  very  mart  of  pros- 
titution !   We  have  held  it  up,   as  the  resource  of  designing 
foreigners,  who  prey  upon  the  purse  of  a  weak  nobility,    that 
purse  which  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  sustaiument  of  English 
merit,  the  support  and  protection  of  the  English   arts;    and 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of  betraying  the 
land  that  has  received  them,  the  people  who  have  protected 
them-— thus  have  we  spoken,  facts  have  verified  the  assertion  ; 
and  where  doubt  shall  still  linger,  let  him  repair  to  the  theatre 
on  any  occasion,   with  the  eye   of  reflective  observation,  and 
detect  as  we  have  detected.       Not  arguing  thus,  as  a  general 
rule,  because  we  shall  be  bound  to  admit  a  variety  of  exceptions, 
and   indeed,  to  emphatically  acknowledge  that  we  have  seen 
dignified   virtue  in  an  opera  box,  virtue  above  suspicion,  and 
upon  the  stage  characters,  exemplary  for  their  situation,  we 
must  aver  that  the  exceptions  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
relax  our  strictures,  or  suppress  our   opinions     upon  the  whole 
concern,  stigmatizing   it  as  a  reservoir  of  vice,  where  the  cor- 
rupted and  the  corruptible  eagerly  throng,  because  the  finger  or* 
fashion  pointsthe  way, and  fashion  is  acknowledged  arbitrary.  The. 
Opera  is  the  last  consideration  of  its  frequenter*:  to  see,  and  be 
seen,are  its  objects-^to  display  the  .voluptuous  figure  in  all  its  fas* 
cinations,toexcite  libidinous  desires.,and  attract  the  gaze  of  a  fop- 
ling  rlutterer  but  just  escaped  the  rod  of  his  tutor  :  and  to  such  an 
acme  is  this  system  carried,  that  the  daughter  of  nobility  but 
just  entering  her  teens,  throws  away  the  veil  of  modesty  ere  her 
understanding  has  pointed  out  to  her  the  value   of  its   shelter, 
and  exposes  her  person  to  beau  criticism,  devoid  of  timidity, 
courting  his   gaze  with  the  smile  of  approbation.     \Veareno 
stoics  in  female  affairs,  nor  the  advocates  of  prudery  ;  we  wish 
VOL.   v.-  .  3  X 
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not  to  see  the  lovely  form  of  woman  impenetrate  hid  beneath 
flannels  and  sattins,  or  to  be  robbed  of  the  brilliancy  of  a  pair 
of  fine  eyes,  the  exquisite  vermillion  of  the  cheek,  the  ruby  of  the 
lip,  or  the  glowing  symmetry  of  a  fine  formed  neck:  no;  these 
are  treasures  of  nature,  which  to  be  deprived  of  the  sight  in 
modest  array,  would  be  a  punishment  for  which  we  are  very 
little  disposed.  Nature  has  done  so  much  for  woman,  and 
planted  such  an  exquisite  thrill  of  admiration  in  the  breast  of 
man,  that  art  is  unnecessary,  and  if  used,  must  be  for  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  modesty  or  virtue.  If  the  beautiful  female 
throws  out  a  lure,  she  inust.be  content  in  her  sacrifice;  for  who 
shall  condemn  the  young  and  sensitive  mind  alive  to  pleasure* 
and  intoxicated  with  the  blandishments  of  the  other  sex,  those 
charms  which  in  their  fascination  rush  upon  and  storm  the 
heart — how  shall  he  be  condemned  for  gratification,  while  the 
flame  was  lit  and  fed  by  the  woman  whom  he  ruined?  Con- 
tinence is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  ;  honor  and  all  flies  when 
the  stimulant  has  once  awakened  desire.  They  know  very  little 
of  the  human  heart,  the  strings  of  which  retain  even  the  im- 
pressions of  the  .passions *  if  they  suspect  it  is  hedged  in  by 
the  iron  fence  of  morality,  which  can  effectually  resist  the 
insinuating  glance  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  stealing  a  lingering 
detected  look  beneath  a  pair  of  silken  lashes;  or  witness 
unmoved  ringlets,  wandering  down  a  snowy  bosom,  but  half 
revealed  by  timid  shrinking  muslin;  but  so  revealed,  that 
the  wildest  desire  and  the  warmest  imagination  follows  its 
folds  with  extatic  gaze,  mad  with  its  negligence  for 
shewing  so  much,  or  not  shewing  more.  Tp  this,  and  all 
this  has  the  Opera  House  arrived.  It  is  the  place  of  debut 
in  licentiousness,  where  virtue's  self  is  the  tempter,  and  the 
tempted;  if  that  can  be  called  virtue  which  puts  on  the 
dazzling  form  of  snow,  and  retains  its  coldness  :  for  there  are 
those  who  make  a  mere  show  of  their  charms  to  inflame 
the  Tantalusses  of  fashion  ;  but  we  much  suspect  whether  this 
can  be  really  called  virtue,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  coldness 
lasts  longer  than  the  cojivevience.  We  are  told  the  seduction 
of  a  maid  in  high  life  is  a  never-to-be-forgiven  sin;  but  in  a 
State  of  matrimony,  when  the  blinking  Cerberus  is.  asleep,  the 
fruit  may  be  plucked  with  impunity,  the  coldness  thaws,  for 
the  period  of  convenience  is  arrived.  Well,  we  had  thus  dwelt 
upon  .the- immorality  of  this  splendid  structure,  the  Opera- 
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House,  where  vjce,  with  the  insinuating  airs  of  a  syren  beckons 
the  votary  of  pleasure,  and  amuses  and  gladdens  the  eyes  of 
the  inexperienced  ;  but  we  had  it  yet  left  to  record  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  outrages  which  civilized  barbarism  was 
capable  of,  in  the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  British  metropolis,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  court  ;  an  outrage  and  disturbance  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  gods  in  the  shilling  gallery  of  our 
winter  theatres  ;  an  outrage  directed,  sustained,  and  complete 
by  the  sons  of  our  nobility,  by  the  booted  beaux  of  Bond-street, 
the  insects  of  sensuality,  amidst  the  loud  cheering  and  bravoing 
of  ladies  of  title  and  fashion,  in  the  presence  of  their  lords — nay, 
even  of  the  keeper  of  theKing's  privy  seal  (the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land,) the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Regent's  Stannaries  (the  Earl  of 
Yarmouth,}  and  the  two  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  (the  grave 
Lords  Head  fort  and  Petersham  ! !  !)  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  copious  observations  on  this  disgraceful  fracas,  and 
if  they  did,  could  we  not  more  emphatically  sum  them  up  in 
a  few  words  ?  We  will  leave  our  reader  to  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  confine  ourselves  to  the  matter  of  fact  ;  and  first  as 
to  the  cause — this  was-  the  absence  of  Madame  Catalani,  the 
prominent  attraction  of  the  evening,  in  the-opera  of  *  Enrico  IV.' 
ssho,  refusing  to  perform  until  she  had  received  her  arrears  of 
salary,  was  advertised  in  the  bills  of  the  day  to  have  "  with- 
drawn herself  from  the  theatre."  As  both  parties,  Madame 
Catalani  and  Mr.  Taylor,  have  put  in  very  opposite  pleas  of  jus- 
tification for  their  conduct,  we  shall  not  stop  to  make  any  in- 
quiries on  their  transactions,  but  proceed  to  the  detail  of  this 
yery  interesting  theatrical,  or  rather  operatical  broil. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  performance  a  disposition 
to  turbulence  on  the  part  of  the  audience  was  observable,  and 
which  seemed  smothering  until  the  beginning  of  the  ballet."  La 
Chaumiere  Hongroise  ou  les  Illustres  Fugitifs,"  when  it  be- 
trayed evident  signs  of  bursting  out  into  a  more  than  usual  roar. 
The  wings  of  the  stage  were  crowded  to  the  complete  obstruction 
of  the  performance,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  performers.  The 
shaking  of  a  forest  excited  alarm  ;  a  light  was  announced,  not 
en  militaire,  but  a  la  Belcher.  Scenic  trees  were  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  Hungarian  costume  of  the  dancers  gave  way 
to  a  general  court  mourning  a  V Anglais;  The  stage  was  literally 
crowded  with  men  in  black  (i.  e.  not  b-ckg-ds),  brandishing 
sticks,  and  committing  the  most  flagrant  outrages,  destroying 
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the  scenery,  and  exhibiting*,  after  the  Italian  manner,  the  most 
infuriated  gestures.  The  alarmed  figurantes  were  flying  in 
every  direction — soldiers  were  called  in  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining order,  but  so  unused  were  they  to  broils  of  the  kind, 
and  so  incautious  were  they  in  their  entrance,  that  they  were 
easily  surrounded  and  disarmed — Disarmed  /  Yes,  to  their  me- 
ritorious forbearance  be  it  spoken,  not  without  resistance,  but 
without  the  use  of  those  dangerous  weapons  with  which  they 
might  have  inflicted  the  most  summary  punishment  on  their 
assailants.  The  noble  victors  drew  the  bayonets  of  the  van- 
quished soldiers,  and  flourished  them  about  to  the  infinite  dis- 
may of  the  more  orderly,  and  with  terror  for  the  consequences  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  house.  The  soldiers  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  beaux,  anxious  to  shew  their  laure!s,their  trophies,  and 
to  claim  the  admiration  of  the  ladies,  dispersed  themselves 
about  the  house,  and  were  seen  nodding,  winking,  smiling,  and 
receiving  the  congratulatory  cheers  of  the  approving  ladies  in 
the  boxes,  who  seemed  to  have  much  enjoyed  the  whole 
spectacle. 

But  peace  was  not  ytt  restored : — one  of  this    tremendous 
band  of  fashionable  warriors  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
gents  in  the  gallery  ;  and  by  way  of  shewing  his  contempt  at 
their  pipes  and  groans,  committed  one  or  two  little  irregularities 
with  the  tail  of  his  coat  up  in   rather  a  significant   manner,  a 
manner  which  could  not  but  shock  the  delicacy  of  the  matrons 
of  the  fight— the  heroes  of  the  evening  rushed  upon   the  stage, 
and  insisted  on  their  quondam  friend's  making  an  apology  to 
the  audience  on  his  bended  knees — this  he  resolutely  refused, 
and  bore  much  buffetting  to  avoid — the  cry  of  "  throw  him  over," 
*'  throw  him  over,"  became  general — this  cry  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  be  thrown  over  into  the  orchestra,  which  after  much 
laboring  was  accomplished,  but  not  without  a  due  spoliation 
of  lamps,  coats,  waistcoats,  &c.  &c.  and  a  few  broken  crowns, 
A  display  of  oratorical  powers  now  became  the  order  of  the 
♦veiling,  and  several  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  be  heard; 
but  all  were  affected  by  the  same  mania ;  they  were  all  speakers^ 
and  the  confusion  of  voices  must  have  resembled  that  at  the 
tower  of  Babel.     Col.  Mellish,  Mr.  Kinnaird,  Lord  Yarmouth, 
and — out  with  it — IVfr.   Coates — Mr.  Romeo-Lothario-Curricle- 
Hobby-Coates — all  wished  to  be  heard,  and  roared  themselves 
hoarse  to  effect  their  purpose,  but  in  vain  ! 
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To  close  this  disgraceful  narrative,  let  us  point  out  the  only 
good  effect  which  could  have,  and  has  resulted  from  it — unless, 
indeed,  shutting1  up  the  theatre  altogether.  My  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, Francis  vSeymour  Ingram  Conway,  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
has  by  command  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
closed  the  communication  between  the  pit  and  the  stage  of  the 
Opera;  thereby  preventing  the  shameful  practice  of  gentlemen's 
obtruding  themselves  behind  the  scenes;  and 'although  it  is 
said  at  the  loss  of  three  thousand  a  year  to  the  proprietor,  yet 
in  favour  of  the  cause  of  decency  and  morality,  of  more  tha* 
fifty  times  that  animal  value  to  the  public  and  the  guardians  of 
youth. 

Djiury  Lane.— The  Russian.  Nothing  are  so  easily  pam- 
pered as  the  prejudices  of  John  Bull;  and  there  are  not  want- 
ing those,  upon  all  occasions,  to  gratify  his  vanity,  and  empty 
his  pockets  by  well-timed  mummery,  gross  flatter}-,  and  spec- 
tacle. The  vanity  feeders  are  not  confined  to  the  drama,  but 
spread  themselves,  and  their  empyrical  nostrums,  through 
every  branch  of  till?  legislature  :  however,  as  it  becomes  Us  now 
not  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  things,  but  merely  the  state  of 
the  drama,  let  us  return  to  "  the  Russian  !"  the  melo-dramaof 
Drury-lane,  nightly  performing  to  shouts  of  applause,  tolerable 
houses,  and  middling  receipts.  It  is  privately  said  to  be  the 
production  of  Samuel  James  Arnold,  Esq.  magistrate,  manager, 
poet,  and  musician  ;  and  if  so,  we  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  publicly  avow  it,  for  feeble  as  are  its  claims  to  literary  me- 
rit, it  is  upon  a  par  with  his  «  Swiss  Banditti,"  or  any  other  «f 
his  lucubrations  ;  but  we  much  doubt  this  piece  being  an  ex- 
halation of  his  pen.  We  know  his  various  avocations,  his  usual 
habits,  and  that  he  has  really  no  time  to  bestow  upon  the  Muse, 
the  weeping  Muse,  mourning  the  absence  of  so  dear  a  son  !  We 
know  that  he  has  little  family  duties  to  perform  in  Golden- 
square,  to  keep  a  quiet  house;  then,  at  the  theatre,  to  en- 
title him  to  his  salary  ;  then,  occasionally  on  the  bench,  to  con- 
tinue his  being  in  the  commission  ;  over  the  bottle,  to  keep 
up  his  stamina;  and  at  the  noted  hot-house  in  Brydges-street, 
to  relax  and  regale  over  cooling  fruit—the  two  latter  duties  are 
performed  to  a  scruple,  and  often  to  the  prejudice  of  the  for- 
mer, but  wholly  to  the  exclusion  of  that  brilliant  pen  which 
has  so  often  fascinated  and  delighted  !  "  The  Russian"  is  a  mere 
stage  clap-trap,   without  any  other  interest  than  what  is  pro- 
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dueed  by  a  brandy  bottle  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
want§  of  a  soldier,  his  wife,  and  child.  The  fable  is  of  the 
hettman  of  a  Russian  village,  (Bannister)  a  meagre  character, 
disgracing  the  powers  of  the  perjormer,  receiving  an  account 
of  his  son  Orloff,  (Elliston)  a  gentleman  with  a  wide  mouth  in 
character,  and  a  black  wig",  being  wounded  in  a  rencontre  with 
the  enemy,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  tale  is 
told  with  a  pitiable  face,  but  not  sufficiently  pathetic  to  arouse 
the  heroism  of  the  gallant  Russians,  or  induce  them  to  go  in 
search  of  their  comrade,  and  rescue  him  from  his  melancholy 
fate.  Although  Cossacks  they  appear  to  shiver  at  the  cold,  and 
although  we  may  reasonably  suppose  every  one  of  them  has 
*'*  spitted  his  thirty-nine  of  the  enemy, "  yet  they  by  no  means 
shew  h  disposition  to  encounter  them  on  sueh  an  expedition* 
To  casual  observation,  this  would  not  appear  to  convey  a  strong 
indication  of  the  martial  spirit  of  our  brave  allies  !  But  upon 
more  profound  enquiry,  it  will  be  found  the  author  has  rendered 
their  courage  subservient  to  the  lady,  to  shew  more  strongly 
the  undaunted  valor  of  a  heroine  of  the  Don — he  has  thrown 
a  peculiar  light  upon  his  canvass,  softening  them  down  in 
order  to  throw  forward  a  lady,  whose  limbs  are  bundled  in 
flannels,  and  place  her  the  main  feature  in  his  picture:  thus  in 
the  wildness  of  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Nata 
(Miss  Smith)  determines  on  visiting  the  held  of  battle,  and 
turning  over  the  dead  bodies  of  her  countrymen  until  she  shall 
jhave  found  her  beloved  Orloff.  She  prepares  for  departure,  and 
having  failed  in  obtaining  a  companion  and  protector  from 
among  the  vanquishers  of  the  French  legion,  as  most  ladies 
liave  their  expedients,  she  takes  her  son,  (a  child)  and  a  brandy 
bottle,  as  proper  supporters  on  this  trying  occasion — but  there 
is  something  else  in  store  for  her — the  lad  for  the  ladies,  an  Irish- 
man ! — an  Irishman  pops  in  his  good-natured  potatoeface,  and 
liters  to  be  her  guide — which  offer  she  very  naturally  but  blush- 
ingiy  accepts — now  how  this  Irish  soldier  came  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Don,  heaven  knows!  Perhaps  in  an  ambulatory  excursion 
from  Cork  to  Dublin,  he  strayed  a  little  out  of  his  path^  and 
being  already  half  seas  over,  according  to  the  quaint  phrase,  the 
^author  good-naturedly  carried  him  the  rest  of  the  way.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  party  set  out  on  their  perilous  journey;  and  we 
are  brought  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  Orloff  has  lain  ever 
since  the  fight ;  how  long  that  was  we  know  not,  but    long 
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enough  for  the  news  to  bo  carried  to  his  father  and  his  wife, 
and  for  the  performance  of  her  journey — here  he  has  lain 
covered  with  wounds,  and  in  the  most  deadly  cold,  calmly 
waiting-  assistance,  or  to  breathe  his  last.  He  is  found  by  Nata, 
and  a  very  affecting1  scene  ensues,  admirably  performed  ;  and 
now  begins  the  interest  of  the  brandy  bottle,  henceforward  the 
most  prominent  performer  in  the  drama.  He  is  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  Orl off,  and  the  child  to  his  stomach  :  external  and  in- 
ternal warmth  appear  to  be  immediately  imparted,  the  wounds 
cicatrised,  and  the  soldier  restored.  Three  Frenchmen  are  now 
introduced,  to  shew  us  how  Frenchmen  are  killed  by  the  Cossacks: 
one  of  them  is  shot  by  Madame  Nata,  and  the  others  dispatched 
by  the  heroes  of  the  Don  (we  presume.)  The  Irishman  pursues 
the  enemy,  and  Mr.  Orloff  and  his  family  commence  their 
journey  to  the  Cossack  camp  ;  and  now  new  miseries  begin,  for 
the  child,  who  bore  the  cold  very  well  until  his  father  was  re- 
covered, now  feels  the  chill  creep  over  him,  and  Nato,  after  a 
struggle,  gives  him  the  last  drop  of  her  infallible  restorative 
(brandy),  and  he  revives;  the  struggle  is  very  violent  between 
her  own  necessities  and  those  of  the  child.  Well,  the  boy  is 
wrapped  up  carefully  in  a  mantle,  and  placed  upon  a  rock, 
where  the  frost  again  pinches  him,  and  he  cries  out;  but  luckily 
the  father  Orloff  has  sufficient  heat  in  his  body  to  revive  him. 
It  is  nowr  Mrs.  Nata's  turn,  who,  no  longer  capable  of  resisting 
the  inclement  cold,  sinks  under  it;  as  Macheath  says,  *  the 
brandy  is  out,'  and  she  prevails  upon  her  husband  to  leave  her 
to  her  fate,  who  very  kindly  takes  the  hint,  and  leaves  her  to 
perish  in  a  fall  of  snow  ;  but,  luckily  again,  the  Irishman,  who 
seems  not  half  so  much  affected  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate  as 
the  Cossacks  themselves,  returns  in  the  very  nick  of  time,' and 
with  the  assistance  of  some  stragglers  she  is  conveyed  away  upon 
hurdles.  Orloff  is  next  discovered,  who  having  taken  good  care 
of  himself,  is  now  in  the  most  dolorous  wailing,  cries  out  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife ;  but  a  shout  from  without  informs  him  of  her 
safety,  and  they  rush  with  mnchicarmth  into  each  other's  arms. 
The  hair-breadth  escapes  being  over,  we  are  now  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  the  presents  raised  by  English  subscriptions,  and 
a  line  of  sledges  are  introduced,  bearing  large  bales  and  band- 
boxes, labelled  to  the  effect  that  they  are  donations  from  *  the 
Yeomen  of  England ;'  « the  Ladies  of  England  ;'  and  « the  Mer- 
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chants  of  England,*  &c.  On  the  proposition  of  Nata  the  ban* 
dies  are  unpacked,  and  a  profusion  of  rags  are  displayed  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  boors — silk  tiffanies  and  satins  are  displayed  as 
warm  clothing  in  a  climate  of  snow  !  and  the  piece  concludes 
with  a  dance. — 

"  0  Sammy  Arnold— Sammy  Arnold,  0 ! !  !" 

Coven t-Gard en. — The  Review  of  Education  will  be  found 
in  the  body  of  the  work — of  the  performers  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  comedy  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  popularity  to  their  ex- 
ertions, which,  united,  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled  in  point 
of  excellence. 

May  25.  The  lovers  of  fine  acting  and  the  particular  admirers 
ef  Mrs.  Siddons  were  on  this  evening  highly  gratified  by  her 
return  to  the  stage,  to  aid  the  fund  for  the  support  of  decayed 
actors.  The  part  chosen  for  the  occasion,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Beverley 
in  Moore's  admirable  tragedy  of  the  Gamester,  perhaps  the 
highest  wrought  in  obdurate  suffering  in  the  English  language. 
Mrs.  Siddons's  delineation  of  Mrs.  Beverley  is  already  well  known. 
Capable  of  the  finest  touches  of  the  mimic  art,  it  has  been  a 
vehicle  in  the  hands  of  this  inimitable  actress  in  which  she  embo- 
died all  that  could  awaken  sensibility,  all  that  could  interest  or 
arfect,  and  from  which,  she  has  derived  no  small  portion  of  that 
applause  which  has  invariably  characterised  her  dramatic  reign- 
It  was  a  character  rather  happily  selected,  as  being  somewhat 
more  appropriate  to  the  person  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  iaby  no 
means  reduced  in  bulk,  but  has  rather  gained  an  accession  of 
the  flesh. — It  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  very 
crowded  house,  and  the  reception  of  the  old  favorite  as  san- 
guine as  could  have  been  witnessed.  Her  performance  was  ad- 
mirable ;  but  much  as  we  regret  her  absence  from  the  stage, 
we  cannot  help  whispering  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  spite  of  the 
Hound  Hobhiy  that  her  laurels  are  full  blown,  and  if  she  ven- 
tures again  to  wreathe  them,  the  leaves  will  fall,  and  leavt  a 
barren  chaplet. 
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